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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE 

I  HAVE  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  several  helpful  reviews  upon  Vol.  I. 
of  this  translation. 

It  has  been  suggested  l  that  it  would  have  been  better  not  to  have 
used  eruptive  as  synonymous  with  igneous,  but  rather  with  volcanic. 
That  is  a  suggestion  which  many  would  urge.  The  authors,  however, 
whose  views  I  am  representing,  actually  use  eruptive.  Moreover,  this  term, 
in  association  with  sedimentary  as  counterpart,  is  common  among  both 
British  and  American  authorities.  Geikie,  for  instance,  in  his  Text-Book 
of  Geology  gives  eruptive  undoubted  preference  over  igneous,  and,  accord- 
ing to  him,3  the  eruptive  rocks  include  both  the  plutonio  and  the  volcanic. 

It  appeared  to  me  also  that  in  discussing  ore -deposits  the  term 
eruptive  assisted  in  conveying  the  idea  of  the  part  played  by  material 
coming  upwards  through  the  crust.  The  term  sedimentary,  its  counter- 
part, similarly  conveyed  the  idea  of  settlement  upon  the  crust.  In  these 
two  words  we  therefore  have  the  magmatic  and  meteoric  sources  of  ore- 
deposits  suggested.  The  term  igneous,  properly  speaking,  should  have 
aqueous  for  counterpart,  these  two  terms  suggesting  the  elements  fire 
and  water  respectively,  a  suggestion  less  pertinent  than  the  one  above, 

F.  L.  Eansome  regrets  the  confusion  in  the  English  and  American 
terms  for  the  principal  oxidized  zinc  ores.  To  avoid  this  confusion  I  have 
adopted  a  suggestion  by  Prof,  Cullis,  and  described  these  ores  as  2ino 
carbonate  and  zinc  hydrosilicate  respectively,  and  the  mixture  of  the 
two  as  zinc  oxidized  ore.  ' 

I  have  at  times  been  doubtful  whefct  tk&  eatp|f0s0ioa  payable  *  in 
connection  with  ore-degosita  should  ^500^$!^^^  Aether  profitable 
or  ^orkable  should  not  be  su^s%ri^i|<|||j|&i4 .|4i  fcfbematives,  how- 
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ever,  the  former  appeared  to  me  more  applicable  to  an  enterprise  than 
to  an  ore-deposit.  Moreover,  profit  is  an  indefinite  term  and  one  which 
Kickard  felt  compelled  to  eliminate  from  his  definition  of  ore.1  I  there- 
fore have  not  used  its  derivative. 

Workable,  similarly,  seemed  to  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
dimensions  of  the  deposit,  physically  speaking,  allowed  it  to  be  worked. 
It  appeared  more  applicable  therefore  to  beds  of  coal  or  ironstone,  where, 
the  whole  material  of  the  deposit  being  the  valuable  commodity,  size 
was  the  primary  factor.  Where,  however,  as  with  most  metalliferous 
deposits,  content  is  the  factor  first  to  be  determined,  it  becomes  pertinent 
to  use  a  term  suggestive  of  relative  content.  Pay  and  its  derivatives 
have  been  used  in  this  connection  for  generations,  not  only  colloquially 
but  also '  in  monographs  and  technical  papers.  Pay-streak,  pay-gravel, 
pay-shoot,  etc.,  are  expressions  which  have  received  the  sanction  both 
of  long  usage  and  authority ;  so  also  is  payable ;  while  payability 
conveniently  expresses  the  ability  to  pay  the  cost  of  working,  at  least. 

All  these  terms  are  found  in  Murray's  Oxford  Dictionary,  payable 
being  denned  as  follows  : 

1.  Of  a  aum  of  money,  a  bill,  etc.  .  .  . 

2.  Mining  (in  active  sense) ;  of  a  mine,  a  bed  of  ore,  a  vein  of  metal,  etc,: 
That  can  be  made  to  pay,  or  yield  adequate  return  for  the  cost  of  working ; 
capable  of  being  profitably  worked. 

Bickard,  who  otherwise  discountenances  the  use  of  payable,  says  of 
this  dictionary :  2  "  The  Oxford,  Dictionary  is  the  ultimate  authority 
in  our  language.  It  is  the  function  of  a  dictionary  ...  to  record  the 
words  that  have,  after  probation,  found  a  place  in  our  language." 

Accepting  a  suggestion  of  Prof.  Henry  Louis  that  flucan  was  a 
doubtful  rendering  of  Gangtomchie/er,  I  have  in  this  present  volume 
translated  that  word  as  lode-slate.  This  material  is  the  altered,  crushed, 
and  sometimes  ore-impregnated  slaty  material  occasionally  found  in  the 
lode-filling.  Speaking  generally,  it  might  be  considered  as  included  in 
the  more  frequent  term  fault-rock. 

Flucan  I  have  taken  to  be  an  occurrence  rather  than  a  material, 
and  to  be  the  equivalent  of  Lettenkkift,  which  literally  means  clay-fissure. 
The  term  flucan  formerly  covered  two  things — namely,  the  clayey 
material  found  in  fissures,  and  the  clay-filled  fissure  itself.  In  this 

1  Mining  Magazine,  Vol.  X.  p.  267.       .        a  Trans,  I.M.M.  Vol.  XIX.  p.  689. 
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work  the  clayey  material  I  have  described  as  gouge,  and  the  clay-filled 
fissure  as  a  flucan. 

The  expression  clay-parting  I  have  used  for  a  clay-filled  fissure  parallel 
to  the  bedding  or  to  the  walls  of  a  deposit. 

Sahlband  I  have,  translated  as  lode- wall  or,  more  simply,  wall  when 
speaking  of  a  lode. 

In  Vol.  I.  I  translated  Graben  and  Horst  as  tectonic  depression  and 
tectonic  elevation  respectively.  In  this  volume  I  have  used  subsidence 
and  uplift,  though  perhaps  trough-subsidence  and  block-uplift  would 
be  more  expressive. 

These  two  volumes,  I.  and  II.,  form  the  complete  work  on  ore-deposits. 
The  third  volume  necessary  to  conform  to  the  title,  "  The  Deposits  of  the 
Useful  Minerals  and  Rocks,"  has,  so  far  as  is  known,  not  yet  appeared. 

I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  my  indebtedness  to  Miss  M.  B. 
Handy  for  many  suggestions  and  for  relieving  me  of  countless  details  in 
this  translation. 

S.  J.  TRUSCOTT. 

LONDON,  Sept.  1915. 
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THE  YOUNG  GOLD-SILVER  LODES 

THE  lodes  belonging  to  this  group  for  the  greater  part  carry  both  gold 
and  silver ;  more  seldom  they  carry  either  gold  or  silver ;  while  some- 
times they  carry  silver  and  lead.  It  is  characteristic  of  them,  and  especi- 
ally of  the  largest  and  richest,  that  they  occur  in  geologically  young  and 
chiefly  Tertiary  country,  in  association  with  numerous  intrusions  of  eruptive 
rock,  between  which  rock  and  the  deposits  both  the  closest  connection  and 
the  most  obvious  dependence  exist. 

In  Europe,  lodes  of  this  character  are  met  in  the  Carpathians  and 
along  a  mountain  range  near  Cartagena  in  south-eastern  Spain.  The 
lead-silver  deposit  of  Pontgibaud  in  France,  on  the  western  side  of  the  large 
Tertiary  eruptive  area  in  Auvergne,  may  likewise  be  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  this  group.  It  is  however  in  the  extensive  Andes  of  Chili,  Bolivia, 
and  Peru,  in  the  mountain  ranges  of  Mexico,  in  the  Great  Basin  of  the 
United  States  and,  continuing  farther  north,  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  and 
Kooky  Mountains,  that  they  have  their  greatest  development.  There  they 
do  not  end  but  are  found  to  the  north  again,  in  Alaska. 

Lodes  of  similar  character  are  next  met  in  Japan  and  then,  farther  to 
the  south,  along  the  east  coast  of  Asia,  and  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Celebes, 
and  the  Philippines. 

This  disposition  of  these  deposits  indicates  a  distribution  coincident 
with  the  geologically  young  mountain  chains  which,  to  the  east  and  west, 
border  the  Pacific,  The  Tertiary  area  of  Haurald  in  New  Zealand,  where 
among  others  the  famous  Waihi  gold-silver  deposit  occurs,  is,  so  far  as  is 
known,  a  disconnected  and  isolated  occurrence, 

It  is  of  particular  interest  that  lodes  of  this  group  do  not  occur  in 
those  Tertiary  ranges  which  have  not  to  any  extent  suffered  intrusion 
by  young  eruptive  rocks.  The  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  for  instance,  contain 
no  such  lodes. 

As  already  mentioned,1  the  young  gold-,  gold-silver-,  silver-,  and 
silver-lead  lodes  are  distinguished  from  the  old  .gold-silver  and  silver- 
lead  lodes  not  only  by  their  geological  age  and  the  association  with. 

1  Ante,  p.  185, 
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young  eruptive  rocks,  but  also  by  their  association  with,  certain  alteration 
zones  of  those  rocks,  the  propylLtization  zone  for  instance,  with  which  in 
general  they  appear  to  be  connected.  It  must  be  remarked,  however, 
that  where  no  index  to  age  is  forthcoming  the  difference  between  the  two 
groups  is  not  always  pronounced,  though  mineralogically  a  preponderance 
of  sulpho-salts  is  in  many  cases  characteristic  of  the  younger  group.  When 
therefore  determining  whether  any  particular  lode  should  be  placed  in  the 
one  group  or  in  the  other,  no  single  criterion  may  be  taken  as  decisive,  but 
the  sum  of  all. 

This  division  into  a  young  and  an  old  group,  first  proposed  by  F.  v. 
Richthofen,1  has  since  been  adopted  by  many  other  authorities,  such 
for  instance  as  Suess,2  Vogt,3  Lindgren,  Ransome,  and  Spurr. 

The  Relation  of  tJte  Young  Silver-Gold  Lodes  to  the  Young  Eruptive 
Rocks. — The  spacial  and  genetic  connection  between  these  lodes  and 
young  eruptive  rocks  is  observable  in  every  district  where  such  lodes 
occur,  whether  the  particular  eruptives  be  of  Miocene  age,  as  they  chiefly 
are  ;  of  Lower  Tertiary,  as  they  occasionally  are  ;  or  of  Late  Cretaceous, 
as  they  are  in  isolated  cases.  The  lodes  occur  preferably  in  volcanic 
chimneys,  the  so-called  '  necks,'  but  also  in  the  country-rock  immediately 
adjacent.  Less  frequently  they  occur  in  portions  of  the  eruptive  farther 
removed  from  the  centre  of  extrusion. 

The  eruptive  rocks  concerned  are  in  most  cases  andesite  or  dacite, 
are  often  also  rhyolite,  are  at  times  trachyte  or  even  phonolite,  but  very 
seldom  are  of  basalt.  In  districts  where  erosion  has  cut  deep  or  where 
mining  operations  have  penetrated  to  greater  depths  than  usual,  these 
rocks  here  and  there  show  a  normal  granitic  structure,  indicating  a  con- 
solidation under  conditions  productive  of  plutonic  rocks ;  such  occur- 
rences have  been  described  in  the  Hodritz  valley  near  Schemnitz,  at  the 
Comstock,  at  Cripple  Creek,  etc. 

While  in.  the  case  of  the  tin-  and  the  apatite  lodes  constant  association 
with  acid  and  basic  rocks  respectively  has  been  established,  the  young  gold- 
silver  lodes  show  no  such  settied  dependence,  but  maintain  a  close 
connection  with,  an  eruption  as  a  whole,  whereby  they  often  occur  associ- 
ated with  rooks  of  varied  petrographical  character,  all  of  which  however 
must  have  been  derived  from  one  and  the  same  stock  magma.4  further- 
more, although  W.  Moericke 5  with  reference  to  the  gold-,  silver-,  and 

1  See  Literature  of  Hungary  and  the  Comstook. 

2  ZuJcunfi  dea  Qoldes,  1877,  and  des  Sitters,  1802, 

3  Ze.it.  f.  pralet.  Qeol,  1896,  p.  486  ;   1898,  p.  388. 

4  See  the  descriptions  of  gohenmitz-Kiemm'tz,  Transylvania,  Cartagena,  Cripple  Creek, 
Goldfleld,  Tonopah,  etc.,  which  follow. 

B  W.  Moericke,  Die  Gold-,  Sitter-,  und  Kupfeterzlagerstdtten  in  Chile  und  ihre  Abh&n- 
gigketi  von  Eruptivgeateinen,  Freiburg  i.  B.  1897,  , 
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copper  deposits  of  Chili  found  that  the  silver  lodes  as  a  rule  were  more 
often  connected  with  the  basic  rocks  and  the  gold  lodes  with  such  as 
were  acid,  no  confirmation  of  this  preference  has  elsewhere  been  observed. 

The  young  silver-  and  gold  lodes  usually  cross  all  the  rocks  belonging 
to  ne  particular  eruptive  epoch,  and  their  formation  must  consequently 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  a  very  late  phase  of  the  eruptivity.  Here 
and  there  a  lode  is  found  cut  by  still  younger  eruptives ;  sometimes 
also,  as  for  instance  at  Schemnitz  and  at  Pachuoa,  the  lodes  do  not  occur 
in  the  youngest  of  the  Tertiary  flows  present,  these  flows  doubtless 
belonging  to  a  later  eruptive  epoch ;  while  in  exceptional  cases,  as  for 
instance  at  Tonopah  in  Nevada,  the  different  eruptive  rocks  contain 
different  lode-systems. 

Hot  springs  or  gas  exhalations  of  varied  description  are  frequently 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  lodes ;  these  are  to  be  regarded  as 
the  last  efforts  of  an  expiring  eruptive  activity.  In  isolated  cases 
such  springs  even  occur  in  the  lodes  themselves,  this  occurrence  at 
Oomstook  being  well  known.  In  that  mine  at  a  depth  of  900  m.  such  large 
amounts  of  water  having  a  temperature  of  75°  0.,  were  met,  that  further 
mining  operations  were  suspended.  A  similar  hot  spring  broke  into  the 
Smuggler  Union  Mine  at  Telluride,  Colorado,  at  a  depth  of  600  metres.  At 
Cripple  Creek  and  Tonopah,  as  well  as  at  Mazarron  and  Pontgibaud,  the 
miner  has  had  at  times  to  combat  carbonic  acid  exhalations,  though  in  the 
case  of  Mazarron  it  is  questionable  whether  these  were  of  volcanic  origin. 

In  some  cases  the  close  relationship  between  the  ore  occurrence  and 
volcanic  phenomena  is  also  suggested  by  a  striking  increase  of  the 
temperature  in  depth,  such  increase  being  far  above  the  normal.  This 
was  the  case  at  Comstock  and  at  Tonopah. 

Deposition  of  the  Ore  in  Relation  to  the  Surface. — As  stated  already,  most 
of  the  deposits  belonging  to  this  group  were  formed  in  Middle  Tertiary 
time.  Since  then  erosion  has  lowered  the  surface,  though  naturally  not 
to  the  same  extent  as  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  deposits  had  been 
formed  at  some  more  ancient  period.  In  1909  Ransome  estimated  the 
depth  eroded  at  Goldfield  and,  together  with  Lindgren  in  1906,  that  at 
Cripple  Creek,  to  be  at  most  300  metres.  Although  every  district  will 
of  necessity  have  its  own  figure,  it  may  be  said  that  the  above  relatively 
low  figure  affords  some  idea  of  such  erosion  in  general. 

Mines  belonging  to  this  group  only  in  the  rarest  oases  reach  to  depths 
greater  than  750  metres.  Adding  this  figure  to  the  depth  eroded,  it  may  be 
said  that  these  lodes  are  known  to  a  depth  which  at  the  most  is  not  more 
than  1-26  km,  below  the  surface  existent  at  the  time  of  their  formation. 
When  it  is  realized,  for  instance,  that  the  silver  mines  at  Kongsberg  in 
Norway  have  been  exploited  to  an  equivalent  absolute  depth  of  some 
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3-5  km..,  it  is  evident  that  the  mineralogical  character  of  lodes  of  different 
age  may  only  be  properly  compared  in  relation  to  such  absolute  depths, 
and  not  to  present  depths. 

In  many  Tertiary  lode  districts,  as  for  instance  Goldfield  in  Nevada,1 
Cripple  Creek  in  Colorado,2  Potosi  in  Bolivia,3  and  Mazarron  in  Spain,4  it 
has  been  particularly  remarked  that  the  number  of  lodes  at  the  surface  is 
much  greater  than  at  a  depth  of  400-500  metres.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  present  surface — that  is,  some  hundred  metres  below  that  which  existed 
when  the  lode  became  formed  —the  ore  in  some  districts  occurs  chiefly  in 
contraction  fissures,  while  in  greater  depth  proper  tectonic  fissures  are  the 
rule.  Moreover,  even  in  districts  where  tectonic  fissures  alone  occur  the 
same  numerical  decrease  in  depth  may  be  observed.  This  phenomenon  is 
probably  due  to  the  greater  resistance  which  in  greater  depth  the  rock 
opposes  to  the  fracturing  forces. 

Propylitization. — The  country-rock  of  these  lodes  is  almost  invariably 
more  or  less  altered,5  such  alteration,  as  indicated  in  Figs.  299  and  300, 
often  continuing  for  a  considerable  width.  This  is  all  the  more  striking  in 
that  it  is  repeated  faithfully  in  situations  of  the  most  varied  geographical 
distribution.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  also  that  this  alteration  is  not 
always  accompanied  by  ore  but,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  305,  it  is  also  met 
where  the  fissure  is  either  entirely,  or  almost  free  from  ore;  Not  only  has 
this  alteration  taken  place  in  andesite,  dacite,  rhyolite,  trachyte,  phonolite, 
syenite,  and  diorite,  the  rocks  associated  with  the  lodes,  but  it  has  also 
been  found  in  such  rooks  as  have  become  involved  by  reason  of  their 
accidental  proximity  to  them.  The  Jurassic  melaphyre  at  Boicza  in 
Transylvania  has,  according  to  Semper,  suffered  in  this  manner ;  and, 
according  to  Lindgren  and  Ransome,  so  also  has  the  pre-Cambrian  granite 
of  Cripple  Creek, 

As  is  well  known,  the  andesite  of  the  Carpathians,  altered  in  this 
manner,  was  in  the  'sixties  regarded  by  F.  v.  Richthofen  as  an  independent 
eruptive  rock  which  in  his  opinion  was  the  oldest  or  first  member  of  the 
Tertiary  eruptives  and  by  him  accordingly  named  propylite,  a  name  since 
retained  to  designate  this  altered  rock,  though  it  has  long  been  estab- 
lished that  the  rock  originally  so  termed  was  no  new  primary  species  but 
a  secondary  product. 

Propylitization  is  not  uniform  in  all  districts.  Propylite  proper, 
— which  according  to  Rosenbusch  is  a  pathogenetic  alteration  particularly 
of  andesite  ,or  andesite-dacite — is  widely  distributed.  In  its  formation 
the  original  rock  became  bleached,  friable,  and  impregnated  more-  of 

1  Bansome,  1909.  *  Lindgren  and  Bansome,  1906. 

a  Steinmann,  1910.  «  Pilz,  1905,  1906. 

s  Ante,  p.  134. 
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less  with  pyrite.  In  addition,  new  minerals  were  formed,  chlorite,  serioite, 
calcite,  and  epidote,  particularly ;  quartz,  adularia,  etc.,  often ;  and  kaolin 
occasionally.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  of  the 
white  and  clayey  occurrences  formerly  regarded  as  kaolin,  are,  according 
to  more  recent  investigation,  in  reality  sericite. 

In  process  of  propylitization  the  ferro-magnesian  silicates,  augite, 
hornblende,  biotite,  etc.,  are  decomposed  earlier  than  the  felspars.  At 
decomposition  they  provide  the  material  for  the  secondary  formation 
of  chlorite  more  particularly,  but  also  of  calcite,  epidote,  quartz,  etc. 
Pyrite  occurs  enveloping  or  enclosed  within  the  ferro-magnesian  silicates, 
but  often  also  in  the  place  of  original  magnetite,  the  iron  for  its  forma- 
tion having  been  derived  from  original  minerals,  while  the  sulphur,  as 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  as  an  alkaline  sulphide,  entered  with  the 
mineralizing  solution.  The  felspars  are  altered  chiefly  to  sericite,  though 
oaloite,  epidote,  quartz,  kaolin,  etc.,  are  formed  to  a  less  extent.  In  the 
case  of  dacite  the  quartz  dihexahedra,  in  consequence  of  their  greater 
resistance,  are  occasionally  found  unaltered  in  the  resultant  propylite. 

The  following  analyses  serve  to  emphasize  the  difference  between 
propylitized  ,and  fresh  rocks.  Silica  and  alumina,  where  decomposition 
is  not  extreme,  are  not  greatly  displaced.  Some  magnesia  always, 
and  some  phosphoric  acid  and  titanic  acid  often,  are  removed.  Lime 
•occasionally  becomes  diminished,  though  often,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
consequence  of  the  secondary  presence  of  calcite,  it  is  increased.  Soda 
suffers  invariably.  Potash,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  sericite 
or  adularia,  is  generally  increased,  the  increase  being  at  times  considerable. 
Although  propylite  without  exception  contains  a  good  deal  of  pyrite,  the 
total  quantity  of  iron  present  is  nevertheless  usually  less  than  in  the 
original  rock. 

The  silica  content,  owing  to  the  removal  of  various  bases,  is  occasion- 
ally found  to  be  substantially  higher.  At  times,  not  by  the  addition  of 
silica  but  by  the  removal  of  bases,  a  porous  rock  remains,  consisting  chiefly 
of  quartz.  On  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  addition  of  silica  result- 
ing in  the  silicification  of  the  rock  sometimes  takes  place,  as  for  instance 
at  the  Csetatye  near  Verespatak  in  Transylvania.  At  Tonopah  also,  tho 
country-rock  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lodes  is  in  places  altered  to 
a  rook  consisting  chiefly  of  quartz  with  some  sericite  and  adularia,  while, 
farther  away,  oaloite  and  some  serioite  are  the  principal  secondarily- 
formed  minerals.1 

,  ZflO.  C& 
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0-61 

0-11 

0-75 
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0-31 
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0-36 
3-89 

0-06 
4-69 

0-29 
1-08 

0-30 
2-01 

0-11 
1-87 

Totals    . 

100-02 

100-43 

99-93 

99-20 

100-23 

106-46  • 

The  above  analyses  are  of  material  from  tlie  Hauriki  -  Goldfield,  New 
Zealand :  No.  1  from  Thames ;  No.  2  from  WaiM ;  \a,  2a  are  of  fresh  rock ; 
16,,  26  are  of  partly  altered  rock ;  lo,  2c  are  of  much  altered  rock.1 


'  Latlte-Phonollte. 
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Altered. 

Fresh. 

Altered. 
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CaO 
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7-80 

0-62 

2-58 
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13-36 

7-31 
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1-48 

1-81 

M3 
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0-65 

0-75 

PjOg 

0-08 

0-26 

0-25 

0-32 

S08 

0-37 

•  •  . 

' 

a  . 

0-22 

COB 

... 

... 

6-36 

6-26 

Totals      . 

100-05 

100-10 

99-74 

99-66 

The  above  analyses  are  of  material  from  Cripple  Creek ;  the  altered  rooks 
here  contain  much  sericite  in  addition  to  adularia.2 

Propylitization  was  first  closely  investigated  by  Gr.  F,  Becker  in  1883 


,  Slam.  Geol.  IV.,  1909. 
8  Lindgren  and  Banaome,  1906. 
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in.  connection  with,  the  Comstock  Lode,  and  by  Bela  v.  Inkey  in  1885  in 
connection  with  the  occurrence  at  Nagyag,  Since  then  W.  Lindgren  in 
a  paper  entitled  Metasomatic  Processes  in  Fissure  Veins,1  has  discussed 
this  subject,  and  descriptions  of  separate  occurrences  have  appeared 
in  recent  years  by  Lindgren,  Ransome,  Spurr,  etc.,  in  connection  with 
the  Cripple  Creek,  Goldfield,  Tonopah,  and  other  gold-silver  deposits  in 
North  America.  Finlayson  also  has  contributed  to  the  subject  in 
descriptions  of  Hauraki,  New  Zealand. 

Besides  propylite  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  term,  there  are  in  some 
cases  other  similarly  formed  alteration  products.  Sometimes,  for  instance, 
the  decomposed  rock  on  either  side  of  a  lode  or  fissure  is  remark- 
able for  its  richness  in  sericite  and  calcite.  In  other  cases  the 
sericite  is  accompanied  by  kaolin ;  in  others  again  kaolin  and  alunito, 
KaO.Ala03.4S03.6H20,  have  become  abundantly  formed  in  the  country- 
rock.  A  recent  paper  by  Ransome  2  and  a  special  report  upon  the 
Goldfield  district8  by  the  same  authority,  both  deal  fully  with  the 
formation  of  this  last-named  mineral.  Jftom  the  analyses  la  and  Ha 
given  below,  and  from  determinations  of  specific  gravity  and  of  pore 
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.     0-00 

T» 
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0-13 
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1  '  Genesis  of  Ore  Deposits,'  Atner.  Inst.  Min,  Eng,  XXX.  and  XXXL,  1002. 
»  ]?.  L,  Ransome,  '  The  Association  of  Alunita  with  Gold  in  the  Goldfleld  District, 
Nevada,'  Scon.  Cfeol,  II.,  1907. 

,  loo.  oil.  ' 
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volume,  it  is  calculated  that  100  cc.  of  fresh  rock  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  altered  rock  on  the  other,  contain  the  weights  of  different  minerals 
given  in  columns  16  and  116  respectively. 

The  altered  rock  of  which  the  chemical   composition  is  given  in 
columns  Ha  and  116,  is  calculated  to  consist  mineralogically  of : 


49-38  per  cent  Quartz. 
23-99  „  Kaolin. 
15-73  „  Alunite. 


7-20  per  cent  Pyrite. 
2-53  „  Water. 
1-17  „  Undetermined. 


In  some  samples  the  presence  of  diaspora  was  established. 

The  quartz-alunite  rock  forms  at  times  pseudomorphs  after  primary 

felspar.    During  the  process  of  alteration  some  silica  and  alumina,  very 

.  much  alkali,  almost  the  whole  of  the  lime  and  magnesia,  and  some  iron, 

are  removed.    The  greater  part  of  the  iron  however  goes  to  the  formation 

of  pyrite.1 

Propylitization — not  only  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  term  but  includ- 
ing also  the  alteration  to  sericite-calcite,  quartz-kaoh'n-alunite,  etc. — differs, 
as  Lindgren  conclusively  demonstrated,  essentially  from  surface-weather- 
ing, and  is  of  such  a  character  as  may  only  be  satisfactorily  explained  by 
the  action  of  heated  waters  ascending  in  fissures.  Such  waters  saturating 
the  shattered  and  often  somewhat  porous  country-rock  were  at  times 
able  to  effect  an  alteration  for  distances  as  great  as  one  kilometre  or  more 
on  either  side  of  the  fissure..  With  flat-lying  lodes,  as  illustrated  in  Figs. 
299  and  300,  the  hanging-wall  is  usually  more  highly  altered  than  the 
foot- wall,  a  result  which  expresses  the  endeavour  of  the  solutions  to  take 
the  shortest  route  to  the  surface. 

From  the  iron  content  of  the  original  rock,  and  by  the  action  of  sulphur 
contained  in  the  heated  waters  either  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  as  an 
alkaline  sulphide,  practically  without  exception  pyrite  became  formed. 
The  frequently  observed  abundant  formation  of  calcite  and  carbonates 
postulates  a  content  in  carbonic  acid  which  in  many  cases  must  have 
been  high,  though  in  other  cases  this  acid  was  absent  or  nearly  so. 
The^  increment  of  potassium,  which  occasionally  is  considerable,  indicates 
at  times  an  equally  considerable  amount  of  that  element  in  these  heavy- 
metal  solutions.  The  secondary  formation  of  alunite  and  solenite  is  due 
to  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  this  acid,  according  to  Eansome,  having 
presumably  resulted  from  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in 
the  solutions,  by  descending  air.  Under  these  conditions  sulphurous  aoid 
may  also  sometimes  have  been  formed. 

In  many  instances  payable  ore  has  been  found  in  the  .propylite,     ' 
The  Gangue-Min&rals.—'Fhe  most  widely  distributed  gangue-mraeral 
in  the  young  gold-,  gold-silver-,  silver-,  and  silver-lead  lodes  is  quartz, 

1  Postea,  p.  649. 
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which  now  and  then  is  accompanied  by  chalcedony,  and  exceptionally  by 
opal ;  calcite  and  dolomite  generally  occur  to.  a  less  extent ;  siderite 
is  found  plentifully  in  some  lodes  in  southern  Spain,  as  for  instance  at 
Mazarron ;  barite  is  fairly  common,  though  generally  in  but  small  amount ; 
rhodochrosite  is  not  uncommon,  its  occurrence  having  been  particularly 
remarked  in  Hungary,  North  America,  Mexico,  and  Japan  ;  rhodonite 
has  similarly  deserved  particular  mention  at  Kapnik,  Verespatak,  at 
several  places  in  Mexico,  and  in  the  Tertiary  silver  lodes  at  Butte, 
Montana ;  the  occurrence  of  alabandite  has  been  established  at  Nagyag, 
Kapnik,  etc. ;  adularia  occurs  now  and  then  ; 1  while  zeolites  seldom  occur. 

Fluorite  in  most  districts  is  completely  absent,  both  from  the  lodes  as 
well  as.  from  the  propylitized  country-rock,  this  being  also  the  case  with 
the  other  compounds  of  fluorine  and  of  chlorine,  except  such  minerals  as 
cerargyrite,  etc.,  the  occurrence  of  which  is  limited  to  the  oxidation  zone. 
This  absence  shows  that,  like  boron,  fluorine  and  chlorine  played  little 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  lodes  here  being  described.  The  exceptional 
occurrence  of  fluorite  in  the  very  rich  telluride-gold  district  of  Cripple 
Creek,  where  the  gangue  consists  approximately  of  60  per  cent  quartz, 
20  per  cent  fluorite,  and  20  per  cent  dolomite,  is  therefore  all  the  more 
striking.  Some  fluorite  with  native  gold  and  a  little  gold  telluride  is  also 
found  in  the  quartz  lodes  of  the  Judith  Mountains,  Montana.2 

Against  this  exceptional  occurrence  however,  is  the  fact  that  fluorite 
is  absent  both  from  the  well-known  Tertiary  telluride  gold  mines  of  Transyl- 
vania as  well  as  from  the  important  telluride  gold  deposits  of  Western 
Australia ;  there  can  therefore  be  no  regular  association  of  fluorine  and 
tellurium  in  the  group  of  lodes  being  described.  Further,  the  almost 
complete  absence  of  fluorine  is  a  feature  common  to  both  the  young  and 
the  old  gold  lodes.  In  the  case  of  the  silver  lodes,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  occurrence  of  fluorite  in  the  old  lodes 
is  frequent,  while  in  the  young  lodes  it  is  either  absent  or  present  only 
as  an  exception. 

The  Ores  and  tJie  Relation  between  the  Gold  and  the  Silver.— "La,  the  old 
gold  lodes  and  the  old  silver-  and  silver-lead  lodes  the  two  precious  metals 
usually  occur  apart.  Although  silver  in  small  amount  is  almost  always 
present  in  the  old  gold  lodes,  it  is  seldom  that  this  amount  is  more  than 
one-fifth  to  one-third  of  the  gold  present.  Similarly,  any  gold  content  with 
the  old  silver-  or  silver-lead  lodes  is  extremely  small ;  for  instance,  at 
Kongsberg  one  part  of  gold  is  present  for  approximately  10,000  parts  of 
silver,  and  at  Freiberg  for  5000-10,000  parts.8 

*  Lindgren,  '  Orthoclaso  a  Gangue  Mineral,'  Amer.  Journ,  Sc.  V.,  1808  >,  U.S.  Qeol 
Survey,  20th  Ann.  Bop.,  1900. 

»  Weed  and  Pirsson,  U.S.  Q&ol.  Survey,  18th  Ann.  Rep.  HI.,  1896-1897,  pp,  445-614. 
8  Vogt,  Ze.it.  f.  prakt.  Qeol,  1896,  p.  389. 
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With,  the  young  gold  lodes,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  often  the  case 
that  the  two  metals  occur  in  such  measure  that  both  are  of  economic  im- 
portance. This  is  a  feature  of  the  occurrences  in.  Hungary,  of  many  places 
in  the  Great  Basin  of  the  United  States,  in  Mexico,  South  America,  Japan, 
Sumatra,  and  elsewhere.  The  relation  between  the  two  metals  in  some 
of  the  Hungarian  mines  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  figures  :  1 


Transylvania  • 


Carpathians 


'Nagyag,  Muozari,  Verespatak 

Boioza 

Hilda 

.Kajanol,  Main  Lode 

'Kreuzberg 

Borsabanya 

Nagybanya 

Veresvir  . 

Felso'banya 

Kapnik    . 

Alt-Bodna 

Kremnitz 

Sohemnitz,  average 

Sohemnitz,  some  lodes 


One  Part  of  Gold  to 

Porte  of  Silver, 
about      1-0 

1-6-2-0 
2-0-3-0 
10-0 
10-0 

10-0-12-0 
2-0-2-5 
26-0-30-0 
50-0-60-0 
100-0 
150-0 
2-6-6-0 
60-0 
6-8 


.For    occurrences 
illustrative : 


outside    of    Europe    the    following    figures    are 


Nevada 

Colorado 

Idaho 
Japan 
Sumatra 

i  Comstook 
\Tonopah 
f  Ouster  Co. 
-]  Clear  Creek 
(Rico  Mountains 
Owyhee  . 
Numerous  lodes 
Eedjang  Lebong 

One  Port  of  Gold  to 

Parts  of  Silver. 

22-5 

100-0 

45-0 

80-0 

125-0 

35-0 

5-0-100-0 
10-0 

In  view  of  the  variety  of  the  relation  between  the  two  metals  the  lodes 
of  the  young  gold-silver  group  may  for  convenience  of  description  be 
divided  as  follows : 

1.  Gold  lodes  proper,  containing  little  silver ;  as  for  instance  those  of 

Cripple  Creek  with  1  of  gold  to  0-1  of  silver ;  those  of  Goldfield 
with  0-15  of  silver ;  many  other  lodes,  in  North,  South,  and 
Central  America,  and  in  New  Zealand,  etc, 

2.  Gold-silver  lodes,  these  being  exceedingly  well  represented. 

3.  Silver  lodes  proper,  these  being  well  represented  in  Mexico,  the 

United  States,  South  America,  etc. 

With  some  of  the  young  gold  lodes  the  gold  in  its  primary  condition 
occurs  either  entirely,  or  to  a  large  extent  in  the  form  of  different  compounds 
of  tellurium  and  gold.  In  this  respect  Nagyag  in  Transylvania,  with, 
gold  telluride  exclusively  and  no  primary  native  gold,  is  fantous.  On  the 

1  Vogt,  Z&it.  f.  prakt.  Geail.,  1898,  p.  38$,  and  supplement, 
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other  hand,  many  of  the  lodes  in  Transylvania  carry  gold  telhiride  together 
with  native  gold,  while  most  carry  native  gold  with  no  gold  telluride.  Still 
more  important  are  the  rich  telluride  lodes  of  Cripple  Creek,  Colorado, 
including  those  of  the  Boulder  district  to  the  north  and  the  Telluride 
district  to  the  south-west.  Nevertheless,  even  in  Colorado,  in  most 
of  the  mining  districts  the  lodes  carry  native  gold  only.  Gold  telluride 
occurs  also  in  the  lodes  of  the  Black  Hills,  Dakota.  Although  there- 
fore in  many  places  gold  telluride  plays  a-promirient  part  in  the  young 
gold  lodes,  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  gold  is  either  associated  with 
pyrite  or  it  occurs  native. 

Auriferous  telluride  also  occurs  plentifully  in  Western  Australia, 
where  however  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  state  with  certainty  the 
age  of  the  accompanying  eruptive  rooks. 

Auriferous  gravels  in  association  with  the  young  gold  lodes,  as 
will  be  further  discussed  when  describing  the  occurrences  in  the  United 
States,  play  but  a  very  small  part. 

Selenium  occurs  fairly  plentifully  at  Tonopah  in  Nevada,  where  one 
part  of  gold  occurs  for  every  100  of  silver,;  and  at  Redjang  Lebong  in 
Sumatra,  where  the  silver  content  is  ten  times  that  of  the  gold ;  while 
it  has  also  been  observed  in  smaller  amounts  elsewhere.  As  already 
stated,1  selenium  and  tellurium  in  this  connection  appear  to  mutually 
replace  one  another.  Selenium  also  occurs  occasionally  in  the  old  gold- 
silver  lodes,  as  for  instance  in  the  gold-bismuth-selenium  lodes  at  Fahlun.2 

The  silver  occurs  chiefly  in  the  form  of  sulpho-salts,  such  as  pyrargy- 
rite,  proustite,  .stephanite,  polybasite,  tetrahedrite,  etc. ;  or  as  argentite. 
Native  silver  as  a  primary  deposit  also  occurs  here  and  there. 

The  gold-  and  silver  -minerals  in  these  lodes  are  accompanied  by  pyrite, 
chalcopyrite,  sphalerite,  galena,  and  often  also  by  arsenic-,  antimony-,  and 
bismuth  minerals.  In  the  young  silver-lead  lodes,  auriferous  galena  is 
naturally  well  represented.  Nickel-  and  cobalt  minerals  are  extremely 
rare.  The  occurrence  of  tin  in  this  connection  is  mentioned  when 
describing  the  lodes  of  Bolivia. 

The  minerals  present  with  the  young  gold-silver  lodes  are  in  general 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  old  lodes  in  that  generally  they  include 
proportionally  more  sulpho-salts  and  other  arsenic-  and  antimony  minerals, 
and,  exceptionally,  even  tin  minerals. 

Division.into  Sub-Groups. — According  to  the  nature  of  the  minerals 
present  the  young  gold-silver  lodes  may  be  divided  into  a  number  of 
sub-groups.  The  following  may  thus  be  differentiated': 

1.  Telluride  gold  lodes  with  quartz,  calcite,  or  dolomite,  and  much 
fluorite ;  as  at  Cripple  Creek.  ,          • 

B&  «  Ante,  pp,  166,  314. 
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2.  Telluride  gold  lodes  with  calcite,  rhodockrosite,  quartz,   etc., 

but  with,  no  fluorite ;  as  at  Nagyag. 

3.  Lodes  with  both  telluride  and  native  gold  in  the  same  quartz 

gangue ;  as  at  OfEenbanya. 

4.  Lodes  with  native  gold  but  without  telluride,  yet  generally  with 

some  silver  and  small  amounts  of  other  ores.  These  are 
chiefly  quartz  lodes  characterized  by  ordinary  propylitization. 
Examples  of  such  occur  at  Kremnitz,  many  in  Transylvania, 
in  the  United  States,  in  Mexico,  in  South  America,  Japan, 
Sumatra,  etc.  Some  of  these  lodes  cany  selenium,  when  also 
traces  of  tellurium  are  generally  found. 

5.  Lodes  with  native  gold  but  without  telluride,  and  with  but 

little  silver  or  other  ores ;  quartz  gangue ;  characterized  by 
the  alteration  of  the  walls  to  alunite  and  kaolin ;  as  at  Goldfield 
in  Nevada. 

6.  Gold-silver  lodes  carrying  the  two  metals  in  such  proportion  that 

their  values  are  roughly  equal ;  with  but  little  galena,  though 
often  some  arsenic,  antimony,  etc. ;  and  with  quartz  as  chief 
gangue-mineral.  The  most  famous  of  such  lodes  is  the  Corn- 
stock  Lode  of  Nevada.  At  Tonopah,  comparatively  speaking, 
much  selenium  occurs. 

7.  Gold-silver-lead  lodes  with  the  two  precious  metals  having  ap- 

proximately equal  value ;  with  much  galena  and  other  ores ; 
and  with  quartz  as  the  principal  gangue ;  as  some  lodes  at 
Schemnitz  and  elsewhere. 

8.  Silver  lodes  with  little  gold  or  galena ;    with  quartz  again  as 

principal  gangue-mineral ;  as  numerous  lodes  in  Mexico  and 
elsewhere. 

9.  Lead-silver  lodes  with  little  gold  but  with  much  galena ;   with 

quartz  as  chief  gangue  -  mineral ;  as  several  lodes  in  the 
Schemnitz  district  and  numerous  occurrences  in  Mexico  and 
South  America. 

10.  Galena  lodes  with  a  relatively  low  silver  content — 1-3  kg.  per 

ton — and  practically  without  gold ;  as  at  Mazarron  in  Spain, 
where  siderite  is  the  characteristic  gangue-mineral. 

11.  Silver  lodes  with  relatively  much  copper,  as  at  El  Pasco  in  Peru. 

12.  Silver  lodes  with  tin  ores,  as  in  Bolivia. 

If  in  addition  the  relative  abundance  of  calcite  and  barite  were  taken 
into  account,  a  still  greater  sub-division  might  be  made. 

Mineralogically  and  metallurgically  all  these  sub-groups  differ  markedly 
from  one  another  in  the  relative  proportions  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  as  well  as 
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copper,  zinc,  tin,  etc.  Too  much  importance  should  however  not  be 
attached  to  this  difference,  because  often  in  one  and  the  same  limited  district 
the  individual  lodes  may  show  considerable  fluctuations  in  this  respect,  and 
also  because  different  sub-groups  may  occur  quite  close  together.  In  this 
connection  the  Schemnitz  district  is  particularly  interesting,  though  in 
spite  of  all  the  variety  in  the  sub-groups  there  present,  it  is  probable 
that  all  in  their  main  features  were  formed  by  the  same  chemical-geological 
processes. 

It  must  further  be  added  that  the  well-defined  and  geologically 
allied  groups  occurring  within  one  metal  province  often  differ  widely  from 
one  another  in  their  mineralogical  and  metallurgical  relations.  For 
instance,  the  lodes  in  Transylvania  with  gold  telluride,  those  with  telluride 
and  native  gold,  and  those  with  native  gold  without  telluride  but 
with  some  silver,  are  quite  distinct  from  one  another.  In  the  Schemnitz- 
Kreinnitz  district  where  the  two  towns  so  named  are  situated  but  25  km. 
apart,  the  sub-groups  Nos.  4,  7,  and  8  are  all  represented.  Similarly  in 
Colorado  representatives  of  Nos.  1,  3,  4,  6,  and  ,7  are  found.  The  two 
districts  of  Goldfield  and  Tonopah,  though  geologically  so  similar  and  but 
45  km.  apart,  nevertheless  differ  materially  in  the  proportion  of  gold  to 
silver,  and  in  the  alteration  of  the  country-rock ;  at  Goldfield,  No.  5  only, 
with  1  of  gold  to  0-15  of  silver,  is  represented ;  at  Tonopah,  No.  6,  with 
1  part  of  gold  to  100  parts  of  silver. 

Instances  of  geologically,  mineralogically,  and  metallurgically  differ- 
ing sub-groups  occurring  at  small  distance  from  one  another  or  even  in 
close  spacial  connection,  are  numerous. 

For  these  reasons,  and  unlike  the  Freiberg  school  and  the  text- 
books of  Beck  and  Stekner-Bergeat,  we  have  not  based  our  classifica- 
tion upon  the  above-mentioned  sub-groups,  but  have  taken  the  view  that 
geological  uniformity  and  relationship  are  more  important  factors,  though 
naturally  at  the  same  time  the  metal-  and  mineral  combinations  have 
been  given  due  consideration. 

Primary  and  Secondary  Depth-Zones. — Many  of  the  Tertiary  gold-  silver 
lodes  are  remarkable  for  their  great  richness,  this  having  been  strikingly 
the  case  in  North,  Central,  and  South  America.  In  the  upper  levels 
particularly,  enormous  bodies  of  silver-,  silver-gold-,  and  gold  ores  have 
sometimes  been  found.  With  the  silver  lodes  these  bonanzas  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  represented  local  enrichment  in  the  oxidation  zone,  when 
to  the  happy  circumstance  of  their  occurrence  was  added  the  fact  that  such, 
silver  ores  were  amenable  to  treatment  by  the  simplest  of  metallurgical  pro- 
cesses. From  such  occurrences  the  fabulous  amounts  of  silver  produced  by 
Mexico,  Bolivia,  and  Peru,  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  were  derived.  Enrichment  in  the  cementation  zone,  otherwise  so 
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frequent,  appears  with,  these  lodes  to  play  but  a  small  part.  According 
to  Lindgren  and  Ransome,  both  of  whom  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
sulphide  enrichment  in  the  Butte  district,  a  similar  zone  of  enrichment  is 
wanting  at  Cripple  Creek  and  at  Goldfield  ;  while  Steinmann,  in  reference 
to  the  silver  lodes  at  Potosi,  Oruro,  and  El  Pasco  in  South  America, 
remarks  that  these  either  have  no  cementation  zone  or  one  of  but  little 
importance. 

A  large  concentration  of  metal  in  the  cementation  zone  demands 
the  presence  of  considerable  quantities  of  sulphide  ores  to  provide  by 
oxidation  the  ferric  sulphate  necessary  to  dissolve  the  gold,  silver,  copper, 
etc.  Such  conditions  are  found  with  many  deposits,  but  do  not  exist  at 
Cripple  Creek,  Goldfield,  and  other  occurrences  belonging  to  the  young 
gold-silver  group. 

Knisch,  with  respect  to  the  lodes  of  Western  Australia,  observed  that, 
just  as  at  Cripple  Creek,  the  oxidation  zone  there  ends  immediately  above 
the  primary  zone,  and  he  suspected  that  the  absence  of  a  cementation  zone 
,in  this  case  might  be  connected  with  the  presence  of  tellurium. 

With  many  of  those  Tertiary  gold-  and  silver  lodes  which  were  extra- 
ordinarily rich  at  first,  it  was  the  subsequent  experience  that  in  the 
primary  zone  and  in  depth  the  metal  content  diminished.  This  was 
remarkably  the  case  at  Potosi  in  Bolivia,1  and  with  many  other  deposits 
in  South  America  and  Mexico,  At  Cripple  Creek  also  and  at  Goldfield, 
an  impoverishment  of  the  gold  began  in  depth  as  the  primary  zone 
was  entered.  In  several  districts — Potosi,  Cripple  Creek,  Mazarron,  for 
instance — it  has  also  been  particularly  remarked  that  not  only  does  the 
number  of  lodes  decrease  in  depth  but  also  the  amount  of  metal  contained 
per  square  metre  upon  the  lode  plane.  ,  In  the  very  richest  districts  particu- 
larly, the  bulk  of  the  metal  appears  to  have  been  deposited  at  depths  less 
than  500  m.  below  the  surface.  Much  of  this  afterwards  became  removed 
by  erosion,  though  at  the  same  time  a  considerable  portion  migrated 
downwards  and  was  there  retained.  It  is  from  such  enrichments  in  the 
oxidation  zone  that  the  tremendous  quantities  of  silver  were  obtained. 

Primary  variation  in  depth  has  received  expression  in  the  case  of  some 
of  the  richest  of  these  lodes  by  obvious  impoverishment  as  depth  was 
attained ;  while  in  other  oases  it  has  been  marked  by  the  occurrence  of 
other  ores.  IPor  instance  at  the  El  Pasco  silver  mine  in  Peru  the  copper 
content  materially  increases  in  depth ;  with  many  silver  mines  in  Mexico, 
etc.,  sphalerite,  or  sphalerite  and  galena  increase  in  depth,  while  the 
silver  diminishes*  „ 

The  valuable  contents  of  these  lodes  are  also  often  found  concentrated, 
in  ore-shoots,  this  having  been  particularly  the  case  at  Comstock.8  Such 

1  Posted,  p.  578.  «  Poatea,  p.  529. 
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accumulations  of  ore  appear  however  to  Ibe  primary ;  whether  secondary 
processes  contributed  to  their  formation  has  not  yet  been  established. 

The  Economic  Importaiice  of  the  Young  Gold-Silver  Lodes. — As  dis- 
cussed in  a  later  section,  these  lodes  have  latterly  yielded  more  than 
one-haU:  of  the  annual  silver  production  of  the  world  and  roughly  one- 
fourth  that  of  the  gold.  Figures  of  total  production  in  the  case  of  the 
best  known  of  these  deposits  are  given  below,  in  addition  to  which  other 
similar  figures  have  already  been  given.1 

Potosi,  Bolivia,  since  1545,  about  30,000  tons  of  silver,  worth,  about 
300  million  sterling, 

Guanajuato,  Mexico,  since  1558,  about  15,000  tons  of  silver,  worth 
about  160  milhon  sterling. 

Zacatecas,  Mexico,  1548-1832,  about  14,000  tons  of  silver,  worth 
about  150  million  sterling. 

Comstock,  Nevada,  1859-1902,  silver  and  gold,  worth  about  77  million 
sterling. 

Cripple  Creek,  Colorado,  1891-1910,  about  330  tons  of  gold,  worth 
about  46  million  sterling. 

Pachuoa,  Mexico,  1522-1901,  more  than  3500  tons  of  silver,  worth 
more  than  31  million  sterling. 

Chafiarcillo,  Chili,  since  1832,  silver  worth  about  22  million  sterling, 
or  according  to  other  data  about  60  million  sterling. 

St.  Bulalia,  Mexico,  1703-1890,  silver,  etc.,  worth  some  27  million 
sterling. 

Fresnillo,  Mexico,  from  1833  to  1863  only,  902  tons  of  silver,  worth 
some  8  million  sterling. 

Cripple  Creek  has  of  late  years  produced  about  22  tons  of  gold,  worth 
about  3  million  sterling,  annually ;  and  Goldfield  in  Nevada,  gold  worth 
about  1-5  million  sterling.  Tonopah  in  1908  produced  223  tons  of  silver 
valued  at  £900,000,  and  gold  to  the  value  of  £340,000,  making  a  total  of 
about  £1,240,000,  In  1877,  when  work  on  the  Comstock  Lode  was  at  its 
zenith,  the  total  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  produced  was  about  7-5 
million  sterling. 

The  Relation  to  other  Groups  of  Deposits. — The  young  gold-silver  lodes 
occui  chiefly  within  volcanic  vents  and  in  the  immediately  surrounding 
country-rock.  They  are  characterized  by  an  intense  metamorphism  of 
that  rook,  and  were  deposited  at  no  great  depth  below  the  surface.  Such 
is  their  geological  circumstance. 

The  old  gold-,  silver-,  and  silver-lead Jodes,  on  the  other  hand,  represent 
fissure-fillings  unaccompanied  as  a  rule  by  aay  such  alteration  of  the 
country-rook,  though  now  and  then  a  secondary  formation  of  caloite  and 

!  '  .  i  '  \ ;  .  •  •  .     t  *  Ante,  pp.  202,  478. 
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sericite  quite  different  from  propylitization  may  be  noticed.  Further, 
-  the  considerable  continuance  of  the  gold-  and  silver  content  in  depth 
indicates  that  deposition  took  place  at  considerable  depths  below  the 
surface.  The  young  and  the  old  lodes  therefore  differ  from  each  other 
much  aS  do  the  intrusive  and  the  extrusive  rocks,  though  no  sharp 
demarcation  between  the  two  exists. 

With  the  young  quicksilver  deposits  the  young  gold-silver  lodes  have 
this  in  common,  that  both  groups  are  connected  with  young  and  chiefly 
Tertiary  eruptions.  In  some  districts  the  two  groups  occur  in  close  spatial 
connection ;  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  goldsailver-  and  quicksilver  deposits, 
for  instance,  are  found  in  the  same  mountain  ranges  ;  while  the  Coniatock 
Lode  with  its  recent  hot  springs  lies  only  some  9-10  km.  distant  from  tho 
quicksilver  deposits  of  Steamboat  Springs.1  The  young  quicksilver 
deposits  not  infrequently  possess  a  small  silver-  or  gold  content,2  and 
cinnabar  has  here  and  there  been  found  in  the  young  gold-silver  deposits, 
as,  for  instance,  at  Schemnitz,  Nagyag,  Cripple  Creek,  .Goldfield,  etc.  No 
deposits  have  however  yet  been  found  in  which  both  gold-silver  ore  and 
quicksilver  ore  occur  together  and  of  like  importance,  and  the  two  groups 
of  deposit  therefore,  in  spite  of  their  common  association  with  young 
eruptive  rocks,  are  quite  distinct. 

The  relation  of  the '  young  gold-silver  lodes  to  the  copper  lodes  is 
explained  when  describing  the  Butte  district.  There,  in  Tertiary  granite 
or  quartz-monzonite,  rich  copper  lodes  with  one  part  of  silver  to  400 
of  copper  occur  associated  with  silver  lodes,  these  latter  having  the  same 
character  as  those  associated  with  flows  and  dykes. 

The  relations  with,  and  differences  between  the  silver-tin  lodes  of 
Bolivia  and  the  ordinary  tin  deposits  characterized  by  fluorine  minerals,  are 
dealt  with  when  describing  the  Bolivian  lodes. 

The  same  Tertiary  eruptive  rocks  as  those  with  which  the  young 
gold-silver  lodes  are  associated,  have  here  and  there  also  formed  contact- 
deposits,  wherein  as  a  rule  auriferous  and  argentiferous  copper-  and  lead- 
zinc  ores  occur  together  with  garnet  and  wollastonite.  A  very  instructive 
example  of  this  is  found  at  Offenbanya  in  Transylvania,  this  occurrence 
being  illustrated  in  Fig.  49.  In  this  connection  the  silver-gold  deposit  of 
Elkhorn  in  Montana,  and  others  in  Mexico,  are  deserving  of  mention. 
Sometimes  also  metasomatic  deposits  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
young  eruptive  rocks,  such  deposits  being  more  particularly  of  lead,  zinc, 
and  silver.  Examples  of  these  are  found  at  Mazarron-Cartagena  in  Spain,8 
and  at  several  places  in  the  United  States. 

Genesis  of  the  Young  Gold-Silver  lodes.— The  spacial  connection  with 

1  Ante,  p.  467.  a  Ante,  p.  458,    • 

8  Postea,  p.  647. 
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Tertiary  or  sometimes  late  Cretaceous  eruptives,  the  occurrence  of  hot 
springs  and  gas  exhalations  at  or  near  the  lodes,  and  the  propylitization 
of  the  country-rock,  justify,  as  has  already  been  stated,  the  conclusion 
that  the  deposition  of  the  ore  and  ganguo  of  these  lodes  took  place 
from  heated  waters  closely  associated  with  actual  eruption.  The  con- 
siderable width  of  rock  observed  at  times  to  have  sufEered  propylitization 
indicates  that  these  waters  were  present  in  considerable  volume ;  doubtless 
therefore  they  contained  the  precious  metals  in  great  dilution.  The  minerals 
present,  and  particularly  the  calcite,  sericite,  chlorite,  epidote,  kaolin, 
and  alunite  of  the  propylitized  rock,  show  that  the  solutions  were  chiefly 
of  an  aqueous  nature,  and  consequently  that  at  the  time  of  deposition 
the  critical  temperature  of  water,  365°  C.,  was  not  passed.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  in  this  connection  that  Lindgren  and  Kansome  in  1906  estimated 
the  temperature  of  the  waters  from  which  the  Cripple  Creek  ores  were 
deposited  at  100°-200°,  and  the  pressure  at  about  100  atmospheres. 

The  secondary  formation  of  pyrite  observable  everywhere  in  propylite 
indicates  in  the  solutions  a  sulphur  content  in  the  form  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  alkaline  sulphides,  etc.,  while  the  frequent  though  not  invari- 
able occurrence  of  secondary  calcite  and  other  carbonates  indicates  that 
carbonic  acid  must  in  many  cases  also  have  been  present.  That  propor- 
tionally much  more  lime  and  magnesia  than  alkali  became  removed  during 
propylitization  may  be  because  the  solutions  usually  carried  alkaline 
salts.  In  many  cases  a  considerable  addition  of  potassium  has  been 
demonstrated  to  have  resulted,  indicating  a  not  inconsiderable  potassium 
content  for  the  particular  solutions. 

The  formation  of  alunite,"  that  is  alunitisation,  is  due  to  the  action  of 
lulphuric  acid,  such  acid  having  resulted  from  the  oxidation  of  sulphuretted 
lydrogen  or  alkaline  sulphides ; *  the  presence  of  secondary  selenite  may 
DO  similarly  explained.  On  the  other  hand,  the  generally  very  sparing 
)ccurrence  of  barite  and  celestine  probably  indicates  that  the  solutions 
mginally,  that  is  before  such  oxidation,  usually  contained  but  few 
3Q4-ioris. 

The  generally  complete  absence  of  fluorite  and  other  primary  fluorides 
ind  chlorides  indicates  either  that  the  -ions  of  .these  halogens  were  absent 
rom  the  solutions,  or  that  they  were  present  in  but  small  amount.  The 
ixceptional  occurrence  of  fluorite  at  Cripple  Creek  is  explained  by  Lindgren 
aid  Ransome  not  by  the  presence  of  free  hydrofluoric;  acid,  but  by  a  small 
-mount  of  alkaline  fluoride  in  the  solutions ;  sodium  fluoride  and  potassium 
Luoride  attack  lime  silicates  with  the  formation  of  fluorite  which  is 
xtremely  difficult  of  solution  in  water. 

By  far  the  most  important  gangue-mineral  is  quartz,  and  the  solutions 

•*4ate,p.  623. 
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accordingly  invariably  carried  silica,  though  it  is  not  yet  known  in  what 
combination  ;  probably  it  occurred  as  hydrated  silicic  acid,  H4Si04,  or  a 
soluble  silicate  such  as  K4Si04.  With  few  exceptions  the  quartz  is 
exclusively  deposited  in  the  fissures  and  not  in  the  metasomatically 
altered  country-rock,  this  fact  indicating  that  the  amount  of  silica  in 
the  solutions  was  generally  comparatively  low.  Several  authorities — 
Becker  in  his  quicksilver  monograph J  and  Lindgren  and  Ransome  in 
their  paper  upon  Cripple  Creek, a — suggest  that  the  silica  was  present  in 
colloidal  form,  the  rock  walls  then  acting  towards  it  as  a  semi-permeable 
membrane,  allowing  it  to  diffuse  with  difficulty  into  the  country-rock, 
while  the  ordinarily  -ionized  salts  were  allowed  a  free  entry.  This  view 
however  appears  very  questionable. 

Some  pyrite  is  always  found  in  these  gold-silver  lodes  though  the 
amount  is  generally  low.  It  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  marcasite. 
The  iron  content  of  the  pyrite  in  the  propylite  is  derived  chiefly,  if  not 
exclusively,  from  the  iron  originally  present  in  the  rock ;  3  the  amount  of 
iron  contained  in  the  solutions,  in  spite  of  the  wide  distribution  of  the 
pyrite,  was  therefore  probably  quite  low.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
manganese. 

With  many  of  these  lodes  the  sulpho-salts,  such  as  tetrahedrite, 
pyrargyrite,  proustite,  stephanite,  etc.,  occur  in  relatively  large  amount, 
which  may  be  because  arsenic  and  antimony  were  present  in  the  solutions 
as  alkaline  sulpho-salts. 

R6sum6  of  Foregoing  Considerations. — Propylitization  and  the  nature 
of  the  lode  material  together  indicate  that  the  solutions  from  which  they 
resulted  originally  carried,  little  silica  and  iron  ;  generally  some  carbonic 
acid  ;  invariably  much  sulphur,  either  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  alkaline 
sulphide  ;  often  much  potassium  ;  and  frequently  sulpho-salts  in  appreci- 
able amount.  It  follows  therefore  that  they  were  either  neutral  or 
alkaline,  but  not  acid.  The  silica  accordingly  probably  entered  the 
fissures  as  an  alkaline  salt  such  as  K4Si04  and  'not  in  the  colloidal  form. 
The  solutions  naturally  were  very  dilute  and  of  different  composition  in 
different  fissures. 

While  the  old  lead-ainc-silver  lodes  often  exhibit  a  crusted  or  combed 
structure  indicating  that  the  solutions  rising  at  different  times  were  of 
different  composition,  this  structure  is  either  absent  from  the  young 
lodes  or  is  but  seldom  developed  ;  the  constant  or  almost  constant  com- 
position of  the  solutions  in  any  one  fissure  thereby  suggested,  is  in 
harmony  with  the  idea  of  a  large  volume. 

1  Booker,  '  Quicksilver,'  U,S.  Qeol.  Survey,  Min.  Eesouroes,  1892,  p.  166. 

*  Lindgren  and  Ransome,  Cripple  Creek,  1906. 
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Among  other  properties  silver  is  soluble  as  nitrate,  as  double  thio- 
sulphate  with  alkali,  and  as  double  cyanide  with  alkali,  though  such 
solutions  probably  play  little  part  in  ore -deposition.  Chlorides  convert 
silver  salts  into  silver  chloride,  which  is  easily  soluble  in  an  excess  of 
the  particular  chloride,  sodium  chloride  for  instance ;  this  property  in 
particular  cases  may  have  been  of  great  importance  in  the  redistribution  of 
the  silver  in  the  oxidation  and  cementation  zones.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  at  the  primary  deposition  of  the  silver  in  these  lodes  some  other  silver 
compound  was  present,  as  the  absence  of  chlorine  minerals  indicates  that 
chlorides  were  not  well  represented  in  the  original  solutions.  Silver  is 
further  soluble  as  sulphate,  Ag2S04 ;  as  AgHCOa,  in  carbonic  acid  water ;  * 
and  in  an  excess  of  ferrous  salts,  etc. 

Gold  is  soluble  in  liquids  containing  chlorine ;  in  hydrochloric  acid 
when  either  chromic  acid,  selenic  acid,  antimonic  acid,  or  arsenic  acid 
is  present ;  in  bromine,  alkaline  cyanides,  ferric  sulphate,  etc.  Ferrous 
sulphate  on  the  other  hand  is  a  well-known  precipitant  of  gold.  As  already 
mentioned,  the  iron  sulphates  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  phenomena  characteristic  of  the  oxidation  and  cementation 
zones.  The  solubility  of  gold  in  alkaline  sulphides  as  a  double  sulpho-salt 
is  interesting.2  Under  the  application  of  high  pressure  gold  is  also  soluble 
in  sodium-  and  potassium  silicates ;  and  at  about  200°  0.,  in  moderately 
strong  sodium  carbonate  solution.3 

In  the  solutions  from  which  these  lodes  were  formed  the  gold  was 
probably  in  very  great  dilution.  The  content  in  the  lode  material  is  only 
in  exceptional  cases  more  than  50  grm.  per  ton,  equivalent  to  0-005  per 
cent.  If  it  be  reckoned  that  the  lode  material  amounts  to  1  per  cent  of 
the  weight  of  the  depositing  solution,  which  is  placing  it  high,  then  the 
gold  content  in  this  solution  would  be  0-00005  per  cent ;  in  all  probability 
it  was  even  considerably  less. 

Concerning  the  nature  of  the  solutions  these  were  generally  complex, 
with  many  cathions  and  anions,  while  possibly  colloids  also  were  present. 
[n  solutions  of  bicarbonates— and  for  gold,  in  those  of  alkaline  silicates  and 
alkaline  sulpho-salts  also — gold  and  silver  may  be  present  in  appreciable 
amount.  From  these  solutions  the  silver  would  be  precipitated  chiefly 
is  sulphide,  but  also  as  a  sulpho-salt ;  the  sulphide  might.be  independent 
silver  sulphide  or  this  sulphide  contained  in  galena.  The  gold  would  be 
extremely  readily  precipitated  when  the  solutions  came  in  contact  with 
pyrite  or  other  sulphide  ore,4  which  is  doubtless  the  reason  that  pyrite 

i  Ante,  pp.  136,  219. 

»  G.  E.  Booker,  Amer.  Jwrn.  Sc,t  1887,  XXXIII.  p.  199 ;  Liveraidge,  Zee,  ovt, 
9  Bisohof,  Lahrbucli  der  chem.  ptya,  Gfeol.  2nd  edit.  III.  pp.  838,  843  ;  Liverflidge,  Boy. 
too,,  New  South  Wales  5  Bolter,  Monatabericht,  II.  p.  149,  oto. 
»  Ante,  p,  189. 
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is  so  often  auriferous.  The  precipitation  of  the  gold  as  teUuride  may  result 
from  reactions  similar  to  those  which  precipitate  silver,  lead,  etc.,  as 
sulphides. 

Though  the  above  considerations  relative  to  the  deposition  of  the  ore 
in  these  lodes  are  well  based,  further  synthetical  experiments  are  highly 
desirable  in  order  to  obtain  a  better  idea  of  the  conditions  under  which 
such  deposition  took  place.  • 

The  ultimate  source  of  the  gold  and  silver  has  been  the  subject  of 
discussion  for  many  years.  The  theories  of  ascension,  descension,  and 
lateral  secretion,  have  already  been  discussed,1  and  are  further  dis- 
cussed in  a  later  chapter.  With  regard  to  the  young  gold-silver  lodes  it 
must  be  emphasized  that  these  were  formed  by  the  heated  waters 
circulating  towards  the  close  of  that  period  of  eruption  which,  generally 
speaking,  took  place  in  Tertiary  time.  It  is  therefore  to  a  certain  extent 
justifiable  to  consider  that  these  waters  together  with  their  metal  content 
were  derived  directly  from  eruptive  magma.  With  the  advancing  cooling 
•and  crystallization  of  that  magma  the  residual  magmatic  aqueous  solutions 
continued  to  become  more  and  more  charged  with  C02,  etc.,  till  as  the  final 
stage  of  the  eruption  they  issued  as  hot  springs.  These  in  their  course 
through  the  already  consolidated  crust  would  supposedly  take  up  certain 
constituents,  which  would  become  more  and  more  concentrated  in  them. 
According  to  lindgren  and  Ransome,2  the  hot  springs  of  Cripple  Creek  on 
their  way  through  granite  existing  in  depth,  took  up  alkaline  fluoride 
from  fluorite  occurring  within  that  granite,  and  deposited  this  again 
as  fluorite  in  the  lodes  above.  In  this  way  is  explained  the  unique  position 
among  the  young  gold-silver  lodes,  occupied  by  the  gold  occurrences  of 
Cripple  Creek  by  reason  of  the  fluorite  they  contain.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  assume  that  all  the  minerals  found  deposited  in  these  lodes  were  derived 
from  the  eruptive  magma ;  some  material  may  more  conceivably  have 
been  derived  by  lateral  secretion  in  the  widest  sense  of  that  term ;  and 
some  again  by  the  leaching  action  of  the  waters  along  their  course. 
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HI.,  1892.  —  ALEX,  GUSHLL.  Johreflbor.  d.  k,  ung.  gool.  Landosanst.,  1«J)8  (1901). — 
P.  T.  WEISS.  Jahrb.  d.  ung,  gool.  Landesanst.  IX.,  1891 ;  upon  Ruda-Bnul,  Morg-  u. 
Htittonm.  Ztg.  LIU.,  1894 ;  upon  Nagy-Almae,  ibid.  LIV.,  1895.  STUHNHAUSS!.  '  Ubor 
Nagyag,'  Osterr.  Zoit.  f.  Borg-  u.  Htittonwesen,  LIL,  1904. — BAUBlt.  '  Der  Goldborgbftu 
dor  Rudoer  12  ApostolgeworlcHohaft  boi  Brad,'  Leobonor  Jarb.  LIII.,  1005. — K.  v.  I'AVP, 
'  tJber  KorAcs-Czebo,'  Zoit.  f.  prakt.  Gool.,  1906.— M.  V.  PA'UTY.  '  Dae  Goldvorkommeu 
in  siebonburgisoheu  Eraegobirge  und  soin  Voi-hlUtnia  zum  Nobengostoiu  dor  Gauge/  ibid., 
1907. 

Reoonnaissanoe  Notes  on  Transylvania  by  Boysohlag  and  Vogt,  1806  j  on  Sohemnitz- 
Kremnitz  by  Vogt,  1896.  Written  oommmuoations  from  tho  Hungarian  Goologiow.1 
Department  and  from  Prof,  Baokh  to  Vogt,  1010,  with  numerous  statistics. 

The  Carpathians  form  that  circle  of  hills  which,  incomplete  towards 
the  south-west,  connects  the  Alps  with  the  mountain  land  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula.  These  hills,  formed  in  Tertiary  times.,  are  arranged  in  a  largo 
number  of  scattered  groups  in  broken  connection  with  one  another, 

The  geological  structure  is  as  follows :  the  oldest  crystalline  rocks 
form  a  number  of  isolated  complexes  surrounded  to  a  large  extent  by 
Triassio,  Khaetic,  Jurassic,  and  Cretaceous  beds,  and  to  a  less  extent 
by  Devonian,  Carboniferous,  and  Permian.  Enveloping  all  of.  these  is 
an  upland  of  undisturbed  Tertiary  becb  with  which,  particularly  within 
the  Carpathian  circle,  extensive  young  eruptive  areas  are  associated. 
.  ,  The  most  important  of  these  Tertiary  eruptive  areas  are ; 

1.  The  district  of  Schemnitz-Kremnitz  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
Carpathians,  ? .       ;       %  : 
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2.  That  in  the  vicinity  of  Kaschau. 

3.  That  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ungvar. 

4.  That  around  Nagybanya,  Felsobanya,  and  Kapnik,  in  the  central 

portion  of  the  mountain  chain. 

5.  The  eastern  portion  of  Transylvania  near  the  Roumanian  frontier. 

6.  The  Transylvanian  Erzgebirge. 


f   -.'        x      Wallachian     Flat 


FIG.  292. — M(ip  of  the  more  important  Tertiajy  eruptive  areas  ami  gold-silver  lodes  of 
Hungary  and  Trausylvanin. 

floftm,  Schemnlbz ;  Knii,  Zremnite ;  Nagyl,  Nagybanya ;  FelaSb,  FelsObanya ;  Kp.  Kapnik ;  Of,  Offoubanya  ; 
V,  Vorespatak ;  Z,  Zttlatnn ;  N,  Nngyag ;  B,  Euda ;  lili,  Ruzbaiiya.  Tlie  dotted  lino  repwHenla  tlie  boundary 
between  mountain  and  plain. 

Among  the  Tertiary  eruptive  rooks,  andesite  and  dacite  have  the 
widest  distribution,  after  which  come  rhyolite,  obsidian,  and  basalt,  while 
trachyte  in  the  usual  sense  of  this  term,  and  phonolite,  are  absent.  In 
the  deep-out  Hbdritz  valley  near  Schemnitz  the  Tertiary  magma  is  seen 
consolidated  as  an  hyp-abyssal  plutonic  rock,  diorite  or  grano-diorite. 

For  the  district  of  Schemnitz-Kremnitz,  H.  v.  Bockh 3  gives  the  following 
eruptive  sequence  beginning  with  the  oldest :  pyroxene-andesite,  diorite 

1  Loc.  c»t  • 
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with  grano-diorite,  biotite-amphibole-andesite,  and  filially  rhyolite.  These 
:ocks  formed  together  one  connected  outpouring  of  which  the  time  of 
cnaximum  outbreak  was  Lower  and  Middle  Miocene.  Much,  younger  in 
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Pia.  298.— Geological  map  of  tlie  Tertiary  eruptive  district  of  Schemnitz-Kromnite. 
Hungarian  Geological  Survey, 
SaJm,  Bolinmnlta  j  Krm,  KromniLx. 

tge  was  the  extrusion  of  basalt,  the  youngest  rock  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sohemnitz  and  there  but  poorly  represented.  The  eruption  of  the 
indesite  and  dacite  at  Nagybanya  continued  from  Middle  Miocene  to 
3he  Sarmatian  horizon  of  the  Upper  Miocene,  or,  at  some  places,  even  to 
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the  Pliocene  ;  and  in  Transylvania,  from  the  Upper  'Cretaceous  right 
through  to  the  Sarmatian. 

The  Hungarian. gold-silver  lodes  are,  spacially  as  well  as  genetically, 
most  closely  associated  with  these  young  eruptives.  The  most  important 
mining  districts  are  those  of  Schemnitz-Krerrmitz,  Nagybanya-Felsobanya- 


Gnelas.  Quartzlte.  Wurfon 

Bods  (Trins). 


Dlortto. 


Andflfllte, 
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',  Pia.  294. — Map  of  the  Suhenmitz  district.    J.  SziVbo,  1888.  .  The  white  areas  coiisiHt 
•  preponderatingly  of  different  aiideslten, 

1,  Grllimr  lode ;  •>,  Stcplian  lode  ;  8.  Jolmiiu  lode ;  4,  Spltal  lode ;  C,  Bibav  loda ;  6,  TlierpHiti  lode ; 
7,  Brouner  lotlo ;  8,  Elisiibotli  lode ;  K.l.v.  basalt  slioet  ou  tlie  Kalvarlenborg. ' 

Kapnik,  and  the  Transylvanian  Erzgebirge.  The  total  gold  and  silver 
production  of  Austria-Hungary  since  1493,  statistics  of  which  year  are  the 
earliest  available,  has  been  as  follows  : 


Silver. 

Gold. 

Authority. 

1493-1876 

7770  tons 

460,600  kg. 

Soetbeer 

1875-1900 

1247    „ 

64,658   „ 

Neumann 
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Of  these  amounts  somewhat  more  than  ono-hulf  of  the  silver  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  gold  were  derived  from  the  above-mentioned  Hungarian 
districts,  from  whence  in  addition  during  the  eight  years  1901-1908  further 
amounts  of  137,101  kg.  of  silver  and  27,930  leg.  of  gold  were  obtained, 
of  which  latter  amount  20,213  kg.  came  from  Transylvania.  These 
Hungarian  mines  consequently  during  the  period  1493-1908  produced 
some  DOOO  tons  of  silver  and  roughly  500  tons  of  gold,  beside  -which 
many  of  them  were  worked  at  an  earlier  period,  long  before  statistics 
were  instituted. 

The  silver  production  of  Hungary  decreased  from  23,030  kg.  in  1901  to 
12,012  kg.  in  1908.  The  gold  production  on  the  other  hand  has  kept  fairly 
regularly  between  3250  and  3500  kg.  per  year,  some  2250-2700  kg.  of  which 
come  from  Transylvania. 

The  Hungarian  production  during  the  year  1907  was  contributed  to 
by  the  various  districts  as  follows  : 


Load, 
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Of  the  above  figures  for  Transylvania,  1713  kg.  of  gold  were  returned 
by  the  Ruda-12-Apostles'  mine. 

Schemnitz  and  Kmnnitz  about  25  km.  farther  north,  belong  to  the 
same  eruptive  area,  In  the  middle  of  the  Tertiary  period  there  was 
here  a  large  volcano  of  approximately  the  present  size  of  Etna,  -which 
volcano  subsequently  suffered  erosion  to  such  an  extent  that  in  the 
Hodritz  valley,  as  mentioned  before,  diorite  and  grano-diorite  representing 
that  portion  of  the  magma  which  consolidated  in  depth,  are  now  exposed. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Schemnitz  there  is  according  to  H,  v,  Bookh.  the  follow- 
ing sequence  of  formations : 

Triassic :  Werfen  beds  ;  limestone ;  and  quarteite. 
Eocene :  Nummulitic  beds. 

Miocene:  Pyroxene-andesite  tuff,  the  oldest ;  pyroxene-andesite,  56 
per  cent  SiOg ;  augite-diorite,  60  per  cent  SiOa,  with  grano-diorite, 
67  per  cent  SiOa,  and  aplite  dykes ;  Tbiotite-amphlbole-andesite 
tuffj  biotite-amphibole  andesite,  56  per  cent  SiOa;  rhyolite 
tuff  j  and  finally,  rhyolite  with  77»B  pet  cent  BiOr 
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Pliocene :  Basalt. 
Diluvium  and  Alluvium. 

In  this  neighbourhood  post-volcanic  effects  are  still  represented 
solfataras,  mofettes,  fumaroles,  and.  hot  springs,  these  last  often  be 
used  as  medicinal  baths.  The  lodes  traverse  the  older  beds  and 
Miocene  eruptives,  but  not  the  basalt,  than  which  consequently  they 
older.  They  are  roughly  parallel  to  one  another  and  have  a  north-north-( 
strike,  while  the  most  important  occur  within  an  area  about  12  Ion.  I 
and  10-11  km.  wide.  By  far  the  greater  number  are  found  in  andesite,  c 
a  few  being  found  in  the  Hodritz  diorite  and  other  rocks.  In  the  adjac 
sandy  and  slaty  sediments  the  fissures  quickly  split  up  and  disappear. 

The  lode  material  consists  in  greater  part  of  quartz,  in  which,  nurnei 
highly  propylitized  fragments  of  the  country-rock  are  scattered.     C< 
posite  lodes  appear  frequently,  indicating  that  the  lode  fissure  had 
places  been  re-opened  and  re-filled  repeatedly,  the  so-called  Schemi 
Blatter  or  layers  being  thus  formed.     Of  these  in  any  lode-system 
oldest  are  the  ore-bearing  quartzose  layers,  and  the  youngest  the  cla; 
layers  consisting  of  triturated  and  decomposed  material  and  carrying 
little  ore.    In  this  manner  large  lode  widths  reaching  as  much  as  15 
m.  or  more,  were  formed ;  the  payable  width  however  is  usually  m 
smaller,  being  generally  between  1-5  m.  and  5  metres. 

The  andesite  on  both  walls  is  generally  propylitized  for  a  widtl 
10-20  m.  and  occasionally  for  as  much  as  100  m.,  though  in  the  Hod 
diorite  this  alteration  continues  for  but  5-10  metres.  In  addition, 
rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lodes  are  much  decomposed  \ 
here  and  there  even  altered  to  a  soft  kaolin-like  mass.  Sometimes  i 
silicification  of  the  country-rock  may  be  observed. 

As  already  mentioned,  quartz  is  the  most  important  gangue-minei 
it  often  occurs  as  the  variety  amethyst.  Calcite,  mangano  -  cal 
CaMn(C03)2,  and  other  carbonates ;  some  barite ;  and  some  zeolites, 
also  found.  Fluorite  is  practically  absent,  this  being  also  the  case  v 
most  of  the  other  Hungarian  young  gold-silver  lodes  with  the  excepl 
of  those  at  Kapnik-Felsobanya.  The  Zinopel  of  the  Schemnitz  lode 
an  intimate  mixture  of  quartz  and  specularite. 

The  most  important  ore-minerals  are  argentite,  stephanite,  gait 
polybasite,  pyrargyrite,  proustite,  tetrahedrite,  etc. ;  less  important 
sphalerite,  pyrite,  marcasite,  and  chalcopyrite.  Native  silver  is  occasi 
ally1  found  as  secondary  moss  or  wire  upon  argentite,  just  as  at  Kongsb' 
Native  gold  is  sometimes  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  though  generally  it  is 
finely  distributed  to  be  seen.  Cinnabar,  though  seldom,  does  ocoasi 
ally  occur.  Stibnite,  the  occurrence  of  which  at  Kremnitz  is  so  pronoun* 
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is  at  Schemnitz  practically  absent ;  while  tetrahedritc,  which  at  Kapnik 
plays  so  important  a  part,  is  insignificant  at  Schemnitz.  Secondary 
minerals  such  as  pyromorphite,  cerussite,  etc.,  are  found  in  large  amount. 

The  ore  is  practically  free  from  nickel,  cobalt,  bismuth,  and  tin  ; 
arsenic  is  but  poorly  represented,  though  antimony,  from  the  occurrence  of 
the  sulpho-salts,  is  more  abundant.  A  small  amount  of  copper  is  won  as 
a  by-product  in  treatment.  Sphalerite  occurs  in  such  small  amount  that 
it  cannot  be  separated  by  concentration. 

The  variability  of  the  relation  between  gold,  silver,  and  lead,  is  striking. 
In  this  district  no  fewer  than  four  sub-groups  may  be  differentiated,  these 
being  as  follows : 

1.  Silver  lodes  containing  stephanite,  pyrargyrite,  proustite,  argentite, 
polybasite,  etc.,  with  a  relatively  low  gold  content  and  almost  free  from 
galena.    The  gold  amounts  to  about  10-14  parts  per  1000  parts  of  silver. 
Such  lodes,  as  for  instance  the  Alt  Antoniostollen  and  the  Einigkeit 
lodes,  occur  in  the  Hodritz  diorite,  from  which  they  continue  into  the 
adjacent  andesite.    They  carry  quartz  and  some  calcitc  and  are  mostly 
from  0«25  m.  to  3  m.  in  width. 

2.  The  Grtiner  lode  of  quartz  carrying  silver  ore  fairly  rich  in  gold, 
but  with  little  galena.    In  the  upper  levels  the  proportion  of  gold  was  only 
some  12  parts  per  1000  of  silver,  a  proportion  which  in  greater  depth  rose 
to  140,  the  value  of  the  gold  being  then  substantially  higher  than  that 
of  the  silver.    Although  this  lode  is  several  kilometres  long,  the  rich  ore  is 
limited  to  certain  shoots.    At  a  depth  of  about  400  m.  one  such  ore-shoot 
was  200  m,  long  and  1-2  m.  wide. 

3.  The  Johann  lode  containing  galena  and  stephardto  chiefly  and 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  Zmopel, 

4.  The  Spitaler  lode  carrying  galena  chiefly,  some  sphalerite,  and, 
but  little  silver  mineral,  etc.    Owing  to  the  number  of  layers,  the  width  of 
this  lode  rises  in  places  to  20  m,,  and  exceptionally  to  40  m.,  though 
seldom  more  than  5  m.  is  payable.    This  lode  in  relation  to  the  mineraliza- 
tion, the  minerals  present,  and  its  brecciated  structure,  presents  a  striking 
resemblance  to  some  of  the  Clausthal  lodes. 

The  lodes  mentioned  under  groups  2,  3,  and  4  occur  chiefly  in  andesite. 

At  Schemnitz  there  are  accordingly  represented :  lodes  with  silver 
minerals  but  almost  without  galena ;  lodes  with  auriferous  silver  minerals 
and  some  galena ;  lodes  intermediate  between  the  two  foregoing  groups  ; 
and  finally,  lodes  in  which  galena  preponderates  and  but  little  silver 
or  gold  is  contained.  These  are  all  more  or  less  of  the  same  age;  in 
any  case  no  such  sequence  of  relative  age  as  is  possible  for  instance  at 
Freiberg,  can  be  established.  Siinilarly,  no  rules  concerning  ojre-shoots  or 
enrichment  at  junctions  or  intersections  have  been  possible  of  formulation. 
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The  average  ratio  of  the  metals  to  one 'another  in  the  Schemnitz 
mines  belonging  to  the  Hungarian  Crown,  has  of  late  been  one  part  of 
gold  to  40-50  of  silver,  and  one  of  silver  to  80  parts  of  lead,  these  figures 
pertaining  to  the  ore  won  after  the  drop  in  the  price  of  silver  had  caused 
the  lodes  relatively  rich  in  gold  to  receive  greater  attention. 

Mining  operations  at  Schemnitz  are  extremely  old  having  presumably 
been  begun  some  time  before  the  year  750.  About  the  year  1600  there 
were  already  more  than  400  mines  in  operation.  The  Joseph  II.  Adit, 
16,538  m.  long,  was  begun  in  1782  and  finished  in  1878.  The  mines  have 
now  reached  a  maximum  depth  of  some  700  metres.  They  employ  2500 
miners.  Since  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  at  the  commencement  of  the 
'nineties  they  have  been  worked!  at  considerable  loss,  the  average  yearly 
loss  during  the  period  1903-1907  having  been  about  £46,000. 

The  auriferous  quartz  lodes  of  Kremnitz  likewise  occur  in  propylitized 
andesite.  They  too  are  often  developed  as  composite  lodes,  reaching  then 
a  width  of  10-15  m.,  while  the  numerous  simple  lodes  are  generally  but 
1-2  m.  wide.  The  gold  is  seldom  visible  to  the  naked. eye.  Among  the 
ore-minerals,  pyrite  and  stibnite  are  common,  while  galena  is  almost  com- 
pletely absent.  Operations  in  this  district,  which  began  in  the  twelfth 
century  or  perhaps  even  before,  have  latterly  declined  to  a  considerably 
smaller  scale,  recent  figures  of  production  having  been  only  27-46  kg.  of 
gold  and  76-141  kg.  of  silver  annually,  that  is,  one  part  of  gold  to 
2-5-3  parts  of  silver. 

Nagybanya,  Felsobanya,  and  Kapnik  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
eruptive  area,  which,  as  illustrated  in  Mg.  292,  consists  chiefly  of  andesite 
and  to  a  less  extent  of  rhyolite.  Felsobanya  lies  about  9  km.  and  Kapnik 
about  35  km.  to  the  east  of  Nagybanya.  In  spite  of  these  relatively 
small  distances  from  one  another  the  nature  of  the  ore  at  these  three 
places  and  the  character  of  the  lodes,  differ  considerably.  At  Nagybanya 
the  lodes  consist  chiefly  of  auriferous  quartz  with  some  silver  minerals, 
pyrargyrite  particularly ;  the  production  of  late  years  has  varied  between 
600-687  kg.  of  gold,  1219-1712  kg.  of  silver,  and  but  6-10  tons  of  lead  per 
year  ;  the  relation  between  gold  and  silver  is  as  1  of  gold  to  2-2-5  of  silver. 
At  Felsobanya  silver-lead  lodes  carrying  some  gold  occur ;  the  production 
of  late  has  been  37-51  kg.  of  gold,  1857-2579  kg.  of  silver,  and  768-1064 
tons  of  lead  per  year ;  or  1  part  of  gold  to  50-60  parts  of  silver.  Kapnik 
is  characterized  by  silver-lead-zinc  lodes  containing  comparatively  little 
gold ;  recent  figures  of  production  have  been  15-24  kg.  of  gold,  1661-2405 
kg.  of  silver,  and  206-296  tons  of  lead  per  year ;  or  1  part  of  gold  to  90-120 
parts  of  silver. 

The  lodes  of  any  one  district  are  usually  found  to  be  more  or  less 
parallel,  and  all  have  quartz  as  principal  lode-filling ;  at  Kapnik  in  addition 
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there  is  much  fluorite.  These  lodes  generally  are  known  for  the 
variety  of  minerals  contained,  many  of  which  are  often  beautifully  crystal- 
lized. Prominent  among  these  minerals  are,  rhodochrosite,  barite,  rhodo- 
nite,, tetrahedrite,  stibnite,  bournonite,  jamesonite,  freieslebenite,  etc., 
and  sometimes,  though  seldom,  wolframite. 

Mining  here  also  is  likewise  extremely  old,  having  been  begun  about 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  or  even  before.  Most  of  the  mines 
belong  to  the  State.  The  distribution  of  other  gold-silver  lodes  in  the 
Carpathians,  such  as  are  no  longer  worked,  is  indicated  in  Fig.  292. 

The  Transylvanian  Erzgebvrge  contains  the  most  important  gold  occur- 
rence in  Europe,  The  auriferous  area,  with  OfEenbanya,  Zalatna,  Nagyag, 
and  Karacs  at  its  corners,1  has  a  length  of  about  55  km.  and  a  maximum 
width  of  about  33  km.  It  consists  of  a  core  of  Archaean  rocks  over  which 
are  spread  :  melaphyre  and  Jurassic  limestone  ;  Carpathian  sandstone  of 
Cretaceous,  and  perhaps  also  in  part  of  early  Eocene  age  ;  and  finally, 
Tertiary  sediments  and  tuffs,  chiefly  Miocene.  With  these  last  are  asso- 
ciated Tertiary  eruptives,  chiefly  andesite  and  dacite  and  to  a  less  extent 
rhyolite,  these  forming  a  number  of  detached  areas,  most  of  which  are  small. 
Mineralogically,  the  occurrence  at  Nagyag  is  particularly  characterized 
by  the  occurrence  of  gold  in  combination  with  tellurium  a  in  the  form 
of  sylvanite,  nagyagite,  some  petzite  and  krennerite.  At  Offenbanya  8 
some  lodes  carry  their  gold  exclusively  as  tellurides,  sylvanite  chiefly 
but  also  nagyagite  ;  others  contain  both  tellurides  and  native  gold  ; 
while  others  again  contain  native  gold  only.  In  other  Transylvanian  mines 
gold  tellurides,  as  well  as  the  other  tellurides,  hessite,  tetradymite,  tellurite, 
and  native  tellurium,  occur  only  as  curiosities  ;  in  fact  in  most  of 
the  lodes,  including  those  which  are  most  productive,  gold  telluride  is 

.  completely  absent,  and  free  gold  only  occurs.  About  nineteen-twentieths 
of  the  present  gold  production  of  Transylvania  is  derived  from  free  gold, 
and  only  the  one  remaining  part  from  tellurides,  this  coming  almost  entirely 
from  Nagyag. 

The  gold  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  number  of  silver  minerals, 
such  as  argentine,  pyrargyrite,  proustite,  stephanite,  native  silver,  etc,  ; 
by  pyrite,  galena,  and  sphalerite  ;  by  antimony  minerals,  such  as  stibnite, 
bournonite,  tetrahedrite,  etc,  ;  and  finally,  by  some  arsenic  minerals, 
arsenopyrite  especially,  The  native  gold  of  most  of  the  lodes  contains  a 
relatively  high  proportion  of  silver,  the  well-known  gold  crystals  of  Verea- 
patak,  for  instance,  containing  80-35  per  cent.  When  to  this  is  added 
the  stiver  contained  in  the  silver  minerals  proper,  the  amount  of  this  metal 

,  present  is  often  many  times  that  of  the  gold,* 
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Among  the  gangue-minerals  quartz  usually  occupies  the  first  plac< 
Calcite  is  often  abundant  sometimes  even  equalling  or  exceeding  th 
quartz.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  manganese  minerals  is  charactei 
istic ;  rhodochrosite  arid  mangano-calcite  are  often  well  represented,  a 
for  instance  at  Nagyag  and  Verespatak ;  rhodonite  is  often  found  a 
Verespatak ;  while  alabandite  occurs  here  and  there  at  Nagyag. 

The  lodes,  which  as  a  rule  are  small,  in  general  follow  tectonic,  ani 
not  contraction  fissures.  The  immediate  country-rock  in  the  differen 
districts  is  as  follows  : 

At  Nagyag  :  dacite  rich  in  hornblende. 

At  Offenbanya :    dacite   rich  in   hornblende,   merging   into   horn 

blende-andesite. 
At  Hondal,   Troicza-Tresztya,   Nagy- Almas,   and   Korabia-Vulkoj 

hornblende-andesite. 

At  Muszari :  andesite  and  melaphyre  or  melaphyre  tuff. 
At  Verespatak :    dacite  poor  in   hornblende,  and   rhyolite ;    Cai 

pathian  sandstone  and  a  rock  known  as  Lokalsediment. 
At  Boicza :    melaphyre  with   quartz  -  porphyry ;   and  a  limeston 

patch  in  melaphyre,  near  hornblende-andesite. 

In  Transylvania,  far  back  in  ancient  times,  gold  was  won  at  severa 
places,  partly  by  washing  the  rather  poor  gravels.  Some  idea  of  the  prc 
duction  in  more  recent  times  may  be  obtained  from  the  following  figures  : 


1770  roughly  300  kg.  gold. 
1787'   „    700 
1810   „    210 
1842   „   1140   „ 
1858   „    700 


1890  roughly  1670  kg.  gold. 
1895   „   2274   „ 
1900   „   2260   „ 
1905   „   2725 
1908   „   2311 


The  increase  of  late  has  been  chiefly  due  to  rich  pockets  discovers 
in  the  Ruda-12- Apostles'  mine,  which  itself  has  latterly  produced  som 
1600-1900  kg.  yearly.  Nagyag  produces  yearly  about  80-100  kg.  o 
gold  and  200-250  kg.  of  silver.  Nagyag  and  Verespatak  are  in  par 
State  mines,  the  others  are  in  private  possession.  The  limit  of  payabilit1 
in  Transylvania  is  considered  to  be  as  follows  : 


Amount  of  Ore  per  Unit  of 
Lode  Plane. 

Yield  of  Gold. 

0-5  ton  per  sq.  m. 

i-o     „ 

1'6       „            „ 
2-0       „ 

15  grm.  per  ton.    . 
12     „ 
10     „         „ 
8      „          ,5 

At  Nagyag  the  lodes  occur  within  an  eruptive  throat  or  chimney  con- 
sisting of  propylitized  dacite,  though  andesite  also  appears.  Within  an  ares 
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about  1000  m.  long  and  950  m.  wide  an  extraordinary  number  of  steeply 
inclined  and  approximately  north-south  lodes  are  found,  these  being  generally 
but  10  cm.  wide  and  seldom  as  much  as  30  cm.  The  occurrence  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  295.  In  addition  to  gold  telluride,1  native  gold,  though 
seldom,  is  also  found.  Its  derivation  from  the  telluride  may  be  explained 
in  the  same  way  as  the  silver  horns  upon  argentite  at  Kongsberg.2 
The  lodes  themselves  may  be  divided  into  three  divisions  : 

1.  The  quartz-telluride  lodes,  containing  quartz  with  sylvanite  and 
more  seldom  with  nagyagite ;  and  pyrite  and  tetrahedrite. 

2.  The  pink  manganese -telluride  lodes,  with  rhodochrosite ;    some 
quartz,  alabandite,  and  nagyagite  ;  and  tetrahedrite,  pyrite,  bournonite,  as 
primary  minerals  ;  and  with  arsenic,  sulphur,  etc.,  as  secondary  minerals. 


v 


Fia.  295.  —  Idoallzoil  section  at  Nagyag.     B.  v.  lukuy,  1885. 
A,  daollfl  ;  P,  propylitio  ;  K,  luuillnixnd  ilnolta  iinmatltatdy  along  tlio  loden  ;  V,  lodiiH  ;  in,  Hu 


3.  The  base-  metal  lodes,  containing  galena,  sphalerite,  and  pyrite, 
with  calcite  and  dolomite. 

With  many  of  the  lodes  a  breccia  occurs  3  which  doubtless,  both  in 
regard  to  its  fragments  and  matrix,  is  the  result  of  friction  and  tritura- 
tion  along  the  fissure  walls.  The  most  productive  ore-bodies,  some 
being  occasionally  very  rich,  are  found  where  many  lodes  intersect  to 
form  a  chimney  or  shoot.*  In  1883  or  1884,  for  instance,  one  such  body 
in  three  days  yielded  gold  to  the  value  of  £2300  from  an  area  of  two 
square  metres  on  the  lode  plane  and  a  thickness  of  about  Q'20  metre. 

Mining  at  Nagyag  began  in  the  year  1747.  The  element  tellurium 
was  discovered  at  this  place,  The  mines  at  present  are  worked  from  the 
Franz-  Joseph  adit  which  has  a  length  of  5012  metres.  According  to  B.  v. 
Inkey,  from  the  commencement  of  Jmrung  in  1748  to  the  year  1882,  Nagyag 
produced  39,995*6  kg.  of  gold-silyer  bullion  worth  £2,193,000,  equivalent 
,to  about  18,000  kg.  of  gold  and  22,000  kg.  of  silver  ;  after  the  payment 
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of  all  costs  the  net  profit  in  some  years  amounted  to  £420,000.  By 
1902  the  total  production  had  increased  to  46,335  kg.  of  such  bullion, 
while  in  the  six  years  1903-1908  some  556  kg.  of  gold  and  1387  kg.  of  silver 
were  produced,  bringing  the  total  production  of  gold  to  about  22,000  kg. 
or  22  tons. 

The  country  around  Verespatak  —  so  well  known  historically  and 
for  its  gold  crystals  —  consists  of :  dacite  and  rhyolite,  these  rocks 
forming  the  peaks  known  as  Kirnik  and  Boj,  the  latter  containing  the 
celebrated  Csetatye  deposit ;  Carpathian  sandstone  ;  and  Lokalsediment, 
a  rock  regarded  by  PoSepny  as  a  sediment  but  which  according  to  Semper 
is  probably  an  outpouring  of  volcanic  mud.  In  the  dacite,  strikingly 
large  dihexahedra  of  quartz  are  found.  A  little  distance  away  andesite 
also  occurs. 

The  lodes,  which  contain  gold  crystals,  free  gold,  auriferous  pyrite, 
quartz,  rhodochrosite,  etc.,  occur  in  the  dacite,  rhyolite,  and  sediment, 
while  in  the  porous  Carpathian  sandstone  most  of  them  quickly  disappear. 
The  area  in  which  they  occur  has  a  length  of  about  2-5  km.  and  a  breadth 
of  about  1-5  km.  Individually  they  are  generally  of  little  width  and 
but  short  extent  along  both  strike  and  dip.  Sometimes  however  they 
occur  in  such  considerable  number  and  so  close  together  that  the  whole 
rock  mass  has  to  be  mined.  In  this  way  no  doubt  were  formed,  the 
large  old  Roman  excavation,  the  '  Csetatye  mare ' 1  near  the  top  of  the 
Boj,  and  the  so-called  Katroncza  chimney,  100  m.  deep  and  20-40  m.  wide. 
In  this  district  during  the  two  years  1823  and  1824  alone,  gold  to  the  value 
of  £80,000  was  recovered.  The  metasomatic  features  of  this  occurrence  are 
mentioned  later.2 

Mining  at  Verespatak  began  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  A.D.  106-276. 
Following  an  ancient  local  raining  law,  extremely  small  areas  of  cubical  or 
spherical  shape  were  formerly  granted  to  a  large  number  of  small  corpora- 
tions or  to  individual  persons.  Such  grants  on  account  of  their  shape  have 
no  extension  in  depth.  Every  such  corporation  or  person  has  its  own  small 
and,  primitive  battery,  so  that  within  a  fairly  small  district  there  are 
no  less  than  about  6000  stamps.  In  these  batteries  apparently  but  40 
per  cent  of  the  gold  content  is  recovered.  In  addition,  the  Hungarian 
Mining  Department  is  working  here,  as  well  as  a  large  French, company. 
Much  gold  was  won  formerly  though  now  the  output  is  small. 

,  The  Muczari  and  Ruda  mines  adjacent  to  one  another  and  now  belong- 
ing to  one  company,  have  produced  of  late  the  greater  portion,  some 
two-thirds  of  the  total  production  of  Transylvania.  In  their  neighbourhood 
a  melaphyre  tuff  of  great  extent  is  broken  by  several  eruptions  of  andesite. 
In  the  principal  mine  the  northern  portion  of  this  andesite  is  crossed  by  a 

1  Largo  fortress.  »  Poatea,  p,  640, 
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fault  striking  N.W.-S.E.  which  carries  ore  and  is  known  as  the  Klara  lode, 
one  of  the  principal  lodes.  A  second  fault,  striking  approximately  north- 
south,  cuts  through  the  eastern  portion  of  the  andesite  and  forms  the 
Carpin  lode.  Where  these  two  cross  the  ore  was  richest,  a  shoot  there, 
about  50  m.  long  and  80  m.  deep,  having  yielded  some  thousands  of  kilo- 
grammes of  gold.  The  other  lodes  likewise  are  tectonic  fissures ;  the 
amount  of  ore  they  carry  generally  diminishes  as  the  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  andesite  increases. 

The  occurrence  at  Boicza  is  singular  in  so  far  that  the  lodes  occur  in 
the  Jurassic  melaphyre  and  quartz-porphyry;  the  distance  from  the  nearest 
outcrop  of  Tertiary  hornblende-andesite  is,  however,  but  3  kilometres. 

CARTAGENA  AND  MAZARRON  IN  SOUTH-EASTERN  SPAIN 

UTBRATDBB 

A.  OSANN.  '  t)bor  dio  Eruptivgostoino  und  liber  don  goologisohon  Buu  doa  Cabo  do 
Gate,'  Zoit.  d.  d.  gool.  Oca.  Vol.  XLL,  1889,  and  Vol.  XLIIL,  1801.— R.  PILZ.  '  Dio 
Bleiglanzlagorstatton  von  Mazarron,'  Zoit.  f.  prakt.  Gool.,  1006;  'Dio  Erzlngoratiitton  von 
Cartagena,'  ibid.,  1008 ;  Dissertation  ilbor  MaKarron.  Dresden  and  Proiborg,  1000.  In 
those  works  tho  pertinent  literature,  and  especially  that  in  Spanish,  is  given. 

The  narrow  stretch  along  the  coast  from  Cabo  de  Gata  to  Cabo  de  Palos 
near  Cartagena  was  in  Tertiary  times  the  scene  of  great  volcanic  activity, 
which  included  extrusions  of  liparite,  dacite,  andesite,  and  basalt.  Accord- 
ing to  Osann  the  centres  of  eruption  appear  to  be  arranged  in  three  parallel 
lines,  as  illustrated  in  Kg.  296.  In  close  association  with  these  erupidves, 
and  particularly  with  tho  andesite  and  dacite,  ore-deposits  are  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mazarron  and  Cartagena. 

At  Mazarron  the  lodes  occur  within  an  area  about  8  km.  long  and 
3  to  4  km.  wide ;  partly  in  dacite ;  partly  in  mica-schist,  amphibolite, 
dolomite,  and  quartzite,  surrounding  the  dacite ;  and  partly  along  the 
contact  between  the  two.  In  the  upper  levels  the  lodes  within  the  dacite 
appear  to  be  chiefly  contraction  fissures,  At  depths  of  400  and  500  m,, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  the  majority  are  tectonic  fissures, 
these  being  frequently  of  composite  character.  As  illustrated  in  Kg.  297, 
the  number  of  lodes  diminishes  rapidly  in  depth,  while  of  those  which 
continue,  most  become  impoverished  at  a  depth  of  400-500  metres.  The 
most  important  ore-minerals  are  galena,  sphalerite,  pyrite,  maroasite,  some 
chalcopyrite,  etc.  The  galena  generally  carries  1*5  kg.  of  silver  pet  ton,  and. 
exceptionally  as  much  as  3-6  kg.  The  gangue  consists  of  siderite,  calcite, 
dolomite,  some  barite,  and  quartz.  Selenite  occurs  as  a  fcecorictar?  mineral. 
Magnetite  and  speoularite  are  found  i&  very  email ,  ar^qutit,,  ^hile  the 
presence, of  quicksilver  as  a  tniaeralogicil  curio^i|jt  Mg  teeti  established. 
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In  the  oxidation  zone  much,  limonite,  cerussite,  zinc  carbonate,  py: 
morphite,  mimetesite,  etc.,  and  some  native  silver,  are  found. 

The  lode  district  around  Cartagena  has  a  length  of  10  km.  a 
a  width  of  5  km.  Like  the  occurrence  at  Mazarron,  the  lodes  occ 
partly  within  the  eruptive  rock ;  partly  between  this  and  the  Trias 
(dolomite  or  slate  which  surrounds  it ;  partly  as  cross-courses  andjbedd 
lodes  in  the  slates ;  and  finally  as  chimneys,  pipes,  and  bedded  depos 
in  the  dolomite.  The  eruptive  rock  is  chiefly  andesite.  The  most  i: 


FIG.  298. — Map  of  the  Tertiary  eruptive  belts  (black)  between  Almerin,  and  Curttigunn,  Spain 

Osann,  1891. 

portant  primary  ore  is  galena,  which  contains  on  an  average  1-1-5  1? 
of  silver  per  ton.  Sphalerite,  copper  sulphides,  much  pyrite,  and  fen 
manganese  minerals,  also  occur.  The  oxidation  zone,  in  addition  to  tho 
ores  mentioned  as  occurring  in  that  zone  at  Mazarron,  contains  a  good  de 
of  cerargyrite.  At  the  outcrop  of  one  of  the  principal  mines,  the  Mon 
de  los  Azules,  wood-tin  was  found,  a  fact  which  recalls  the  Potosi  type 
deposit.  This  wood-tin  was  considered  to  be  of  secondary  formation. 

The  country-rock  of  the  lodes  is  highly  altered  to  a  propylitized  ro< 
carrying  much  sericite  and  kaolin.  In  this  connection,  both  at  Mazarron  ar 
Cartagena  alunite  occurs  in  such  amount  as  to  have  been  formerly  work< 
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for  alum,  7-5  tons  of  the  raw  material  having  been  required  to  produce  one 
ton  of  alum.  Pilz  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  formation  of  the  alunite  was 
not  the  direct  consequence  of  the  volcanic  activity  but  rather  that  of  the 
decomposition  of  the  pyrite  in  the  lodes.  It  nevertheless  appears  possible 
and  even  probable  that,  as  at  Goldfield,1  the  alunite  is  in  greater  part, 
if  not  exclusively,  a  direct  fumarolic  product  due,  conjointly  with  the 
lodes,  to  the  action  of  heated  waters. 

Exhalations  of  carbonic  acid  are  not 
infrequently  encountered  in  the  mines  at 
Mazarron,  the  issuing  gas  consisting  by 
volume  of  93-5  per  cent  C02,  C-6  per  cent 
nitrogen,  0-9  per  cent  oxygen,  and  traces 
of  water.  The  amount  given  of£  is  some- 
times so  great  as  to  seriously  disturb  the 
work ;  on  February  16,  1893,  twenty-eight 
workmen  and  officials  lost  their  lives  by 
such  an  issue  of  gas.  In  one  place  mofettes 
were  still  in  active  operation  ten  years  after 
their  first  appearance  as  water  springs  con- 
taining gas.  At  times  the  gas  is  found 
under  pressure  in  fissures,  and  frequently 
when  breaking  through  from  eruptive  rock 
to  slate,  violent  issues  of  gas  have  occurred. 
Pilz  in  1905  regarded  such  gaseous  accumu- 
lations under  pressure  as  closely  associated 
with  the  actual  eruption  of  the  dacite, 
bhough  in  1908,  on  the  other  hand,  ho 
ndicated  the  possibility  that  they  arose  by 
ihe  action  of  sulphuric- acid  waters  upon 
jarbonates  in  the  lodes  and  country-rock. 

These   deposits  wore  worked  by  the    530m 

Phoenicians,  the  Carthaginians,,  and  the  ^  Fro.  297.— Vortical  asotion  through 
Romans,  the  works  of  the  latter  reaching 
x>  a  depth  of  360  metres,  Subsequently,  for 
nore  than  a  thousand  years  they  lay  un- 
touched, until  those  at  Cartagena  were 
)pened  again  in  1839,  and  those  at  Mazarron  in  1870.  Latterly  operations 
it  both  places  have  been  quite  brisk ;  thus,  in  1904  the  mines  at  Mazarron 
produced  more  than  30,000  tons  of  lead  ore  with  58  per  cent  of  lead;  and 
^694  tons  of  zino  ore  with  30-40  per  cent  of  zinc,  while  5000  tons  of 
ron  ore  were  also  won  as  a  by-product.  At  Cartagena  the  production 
-  '  -  i  Ante>  p.  522,  '  ;•  .  , ;:,  .:'..['.  '''.,, 
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in  the  same  year  was  still  larger,  namely,  80,000  tone  of  lead  ore  and  some 
85,000  tons  of  zinc  ore. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cabo  de  Gata  also,  the  position  of  which  is 
given  in  Fig.  296,  there  are  occurrences  of  andesite,  dacite,  and  hparite, 
associated  with  and  carrying  a  large  number  of  deposits.  At  Pinar  in  the 
Sierra  de  Bedar,  especially,  such  deposits  are  worked  for  galena  and  to 
a  less  extent  for  copper  ore.  The  occurrences  of  iron  ore  at  Serena 
and  Tres  Amigos,  from  which  about  100,000  tons  of  limonite  are  produced 
yearly,  are  regarded  as  metasomatic  replacements  of  siderite  ;  they  occur 
chiefly  at  the  contact  between  limestone  and  slate.  In  the  Sierra  Alma- 
grera,  near  the  coast  and  approximately  midway  between  Cabo  de  Gata 
and  Mazarron,  auriferous  galena  mixed  with  siderite  was  formerly  worked 
under  great  difficulty  with  water,  the  lodes  apparently  permitting  the 
entry  of  sea- water.  At  Herrerias  silver-  and  iron  ores  are  worked.1 

PONTGHBATJD  EST  FRANCE 

LITERATURE 

LODIK.  .  '  JStudo  BUT  les  gites  metalliferes  de  Pontgibaud,'  Ann.  d.  Mines,  Ser.  9,  L, 
1892,  pp.  389-606;  extracted  in  Zeit.  f.  prakt.  Geol.,  1893,  pp.  310-319.— The  geological 
maps  of  Moulins,  Gannat,  and  dennout. 

The  lode  district  of  Pontgibaud,  14  km.  long  and  about  4'5  km.  wide, 
in  the  department  Puy-de-D6me,  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  Tertiary 
eruptive  region  of  Auvergne.2  In  the  middle  of  this  district,  at 
Chalusset,  a  small  extinct  volcanic  cone  rises.  The  lodes  occur  in  gneiss 
and  mica -schist,  along  fissures  following  old  granitic  dykes.  Quartz 
is  the  principal  gangue,  though  barite  also  occurs.  The  principal  ore  is 
galena,  which  occurs  with  some  pyrite  and  sphalerite ;  bournonite,  tetra- 
hedrite,  etc.,  are  more  seldom.  The  silver  content  of  the  galena  duninishes 
in  depth.  It  is  considered  that  the  fissures,  along  which,  as  before  men- 
tioned, carbonic  acid  exhalations  were  remarked,  are  of  Miocene  age. 
Mining  operations,  which  at  the  latest  began  in  the  year  1554,  were  from 
the  'sixties  to  the  'eighties  of  last  century  quite  important,  while  as  late 
as  1890  there  were  still  489  persons  employed ;  now  they  are  stopped.  . 
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Silver  Production  of  the  United  States  in  1900,'  U.S.  Gool.  Survey,  Bull.  840,  1908.— 
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For  the  different  mining  districts  reference  is  recommended  to  tho  comprehensive 
descriptions  published  by  tho  U.S.  Gool  Survey,  these  in  former  years  being  particularly 
by  G.  F.  Becker,  S.  F.  Emmons,  A.  Hague,  Whitman  Cross,  and  of  lato  years  particularly  by 
J.  S.  Dillor,  J.  D.  Irving,  W.  lindgron,  R.  L.  Ransomo,  and  J.  E.  Spurr.  In  these  mono- 
graphs detailed  and  exhaustive  bibliographies  are  collected ;  Lindgren  and  Ransome,  for 
instance,  give  in  thoir  work  upon  Cripple  Crook,  published  in  1900,  a  list  of  thirty-eight 
previous  papers  on  that  district ;  and  Ransome  in  1000  a  list  of  seventeen  works  upon 
Goldneld.  In  the  U.S.  Gool.  Survey,  Bull.  340,  1008,  there  is  on  pp.  153-156  a  list  of  the 
Survey  publications  upon  gold  and  silver.  Only  tho  most  important  can  be  mentioned  hero. 
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Lodo  and  the  Woshoe  District,  with  Atlas,'  U.S.  Qeol.  Survey,  Mon.  III.,  1 802.  In  addition, 
F.  v.  RiOHTHorair.  The  Comstook  Lodo :  Its  Character  and  probable  Mode  of  Continuance 
in  Depth,  San  Francisco,  1866  ;  '  Tho  Natural  System  of  the  Volcanic  Rooks,'  Gal  Acad.  So., 
1867  ;  Zeit.  d.  d.  geol.  Gos.,  1868,  p.  663. — CLARENCE  KING.  Goology  in  Exploration  of  tho 
40th  Parallel,  U.S.  III.,  1870,  pp.  1-96. — F.  ZruKEL.  Microscopical  Petrology  in  Explora- 
tion of  tho  40th  Parallel,  IV. ,  1 876.— J.  A.  CHURCH.  The  Comstook  Lode.  Now  York,  1870. 
— E.  LORD.  '  History  of  Comstook,'  U.S.  Gool.  Survey,  Mon.  IV.,  1883. — A.  HACTOE  and 
J.  P.  iDDtNGS.  '  On  the  Development  of  Crystallisation  in  the  Igneous  Rooks  of  Washoo,' 
U.S.  Gool.  Survey,  Bull  17,  1886.— Answered  by  BECKER.  '  Tho  Washoe  Rooks,'  Cal 
Acad.  So.  II.  Bull.  6, 1886  j  Amor,  Journ.  So.  XXXIII,  1887. 

JSlaewli&ra  in  Nevada.  Qoldfield, — Principal  Work  :  F.  L.  RANSOMH.  '  The  Goology 
and  Ore  Deposits  of  Goldfiold,'  U.S.  Qeol.  Survey,  Professional  Paper  06,  1000  ;  extract  by 
Ransomo  in  Eoon.  Gool.  V.,  1910. — J.  E.  SPURR,  '  Goology  of  tho  Toiiopah  Mining  District,' 
U.S.  Gool.  Survey,  P.P.  42,  1005 ;  '  Ore  Deposits  of  tho  Silver  Peak  Quadrangle,'  U.S. 
Geol.  Survey,  P.P.  55,  1906.— J.  S.  CURTIS.  '  Silvor-lead  Deposits  of  Eureka,'  U.S.  Gool 
Survey,  Mon.  VII.,  1884. — A.  HAGUE.  '  Geology  of  tho  Eureka  District,'  U.S.  Geol  Survey, 
Mon.  XX.,  1802, 

Cripple  Creek  in  Colorado. — Principal  Work:  W.  LINDGRMN  and  F.  L.  RANSOMJJ. 
'  Goology  and  Gold  Deposits  of  tho  Cripple  Creek  District,'  U.S.  Geol.  Survey,  P.P.  54, 1906. 
— W.  CROSS  and  R.  A.  F.  PMNROSB.  '  Tho  Goology  and  Mining  Industries  of  the  Cripplo 
Crook  District,'  U.S.  Gool  Survey,  16th  Ann.  Rop.  II. ,  1806. 

Elsewhere  in  Colorado. — W.  Cuoss  and  S.  F.  EMMONS.  '  Goology  of  Silver  Cliff  and  tho 
Rouita  Hills,'  U.S.  Gool.  Survey,  17th  Ann.  Rop.  II.,  1806.— J.  E.  SPURK,  G.  H.  GARRay, 
and  S.  H.  BALL.  '  Economic  Goology  of  tho  Georgetown  Quadrangle,'  U.S.  Geol  Survey, 
P.P.  63,  1908.— N.  M.  KBMHHKAK.  '  Goology  of  tho  Boulder  District,'  U.S.  Gool.  Survey, 
Bull.  265,  1905.— F.  RIOKARD.  '  Gilpin  County,'  Trans.  Amor.  Inst,  Miu.  Eng.  XXVIII. 
1809— S,  F.  EMMONB.  '  Tho  Minos  of  Ouster  Co.,'  U.S.  Gool  Hurvoy,  17th  Ann.  Rop.  II., 
1896. — W.  CROSS.  '  Goology  of  tho  Rico  Mountains,'  U.S.  Gool  Survey,  21st  Ann.  Rep. 
II.,  1900.— F.  L.  RANSOMEI.  '  Tho  Ore  Deposits  of  tho  Rico  Mountains,'  U.S.  Qool  Survey, 
22nd  Ann.  Rop.,  1002 ;  '  Report  on  tho  Economic  Goology  of  tho  Silvorton  Quadrangle,' 
U.S.  Geol.  Survey,  Bull.  182,  1001.— J.  D.  IRVINQ.  "  Ore  Deposits  ol  the  Ouray  District,' 
U.S.  Geol  Survey,  Bull.  200,  1005.— J.  A.  PORTHB.  'The  Smuggler  Union  Mines, 
Telluride,'  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  1890.— 0.  W,  PURINGTON.  '  On  tho  Mining 
Industries  of  the  Telluride  Quadrangle,'  U.S.  Geol  Survey,  18th  Ann.  Rep.  Ill,,  1898,— 
S.  H.  BALL.  'Southern  Nevada,'  U.g,  Geol.  Survey,  Bull  308,  1007.— S,  F. , EMMOWS. 
'Eureka,'  U.S.  Geol.  Survey,  Mon,  XII,,  1886.— S,  F,  EMMONS  and  J,  D.  lavma. 
1  Eureka,'  U.S.  Gool  Survey,  Bull  320,  1907,— J,  E.  SPOTEOI, ,  •  Aspen,'  U.S.  Qeol 
Survey,  Mon,  XXXI.,  1898 }  Eoon.  Gaol  IV,,  1909, 

Elsewhere  in"  other  States, — W.  LutDGRHN.  '  The  Gold  and  Silver  Veins  of  Silver  City, 
De  Lamar,  and  Other  Mining  Districts  in  Idaho,*  U.S.  Geol  Survey,  aOtih'Ann,  Kep.  Ill, 
1900,-r-Jr  M.  BOUTWBLL,  A.  KBITH,  and  S.  F.  EMMOWS.  '  Economic J&eolofly  of  the  BragJham 
Mining  .District,  Utah,'  P.P.,  38,  '1905  j  Bull  213,  23fi,  gflO.-rS,,  V.  .JhtiKOXB  and  J,  E. 
^  Geology  of  the  Merour  Mining  Diatriot,  T^ty  P";Si  i^ot  purvey,  16th 
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Ann.  Rep.  II.,  1895. — S.  P.  EMMONS.  'Tho  De  Lamar  and  the  Hornsilver  Minos ; 
types  of  Ore-Deposits  in  the  Deserts  of  Nevada  and  Utah,'  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  190] 
G.  W.  TOWEB  and  G.  0.  SMITH.  '  Qoology  and  Mining  Industry  of  the  Tintio  Disk 
Utah,'  U.S.  Geol.  Survey,  19th  Ann.  Eep.  III.,  1899.— W.  H.  WEED  and  L.  V.  Prass 
'  Geology  and  Mineral  Resources  of  the  Judith  Mountains  of  Montana,'  U.S.  Geol.  Sun 
18th  Ann.  Rep.  III.,  1898. — In  addition,  'Annual  Contributions  to  Economic  Geolo) 
U.S.  Geol.  Survey. 

It  is  fitting  to  begin  this  description  with  the  following  figures  of  1 
production  of  the  United  States.1 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Tons. 

TOH3. 

1800-1848  yearly  average  about 

1-5 

0-0 

1861-1856 

88-8 

9-3 

1856-1860 

77-1 

6-2 

1861-1865 

66-7 

174-0 

1866-1870 

76-0 

301-0 

1871-1875 

59-5 

564-8 

1880       

64-2 

943-0 

1885       

47-8 

1124-6 

1890       

49-4 

1696-6 

1896       

70-5 

1441-1 

1900       

117-6 

1793-4 

1905       

132-7 

1745-3 

1910       ....... 

144-5 

1765-4 

The  discovery  of  alluvial  gold  in  California  in  the  year  1848  was, 
is  well  known,  followed  by  an  intense  working  of  these  gravels,  the  zeni 
of  production  having  been  reached  in  1853.    With  the  exhaustion  of  th< 
deposits  the  gold  production  of  the  entire  country  sank  to  a  minm-iiTm 
the  years  1882-1890.    Then  work  upon  the  many  gold  lodes  began.    No 
within  the  last  twenty  years^  the  production  has  again  increased,  not 
any  great  extent  by  reason  of  the  discovery  of  gravels  in  Alaska,  but  owi 
chiefly  to  the  fruition  of  such  mining  districts  as  Cripple  Creek,  Goldfie 
etc.,  most  of  which  belong  to  the  Tertiary  group.     Outside  of  Alaska  the 
is  now  but  little  gold  won  from  gravels.    Thus,  in  1901  gold  to  the  value 
66  million  dollars  was  won  from  lodes,  and  to  the  value  of  12-2  millic 
from  gravels ;  of  these  amounts  no  less  than  8-2  millions  came  from  Alasl 
practically  all  of  this  being  from  gravels. 

In  the  United  States  the  first  silver  mine  of  any  importance  beg 
work  in  the  year  1859,  on  the  Comstock  Lode.  Since  the  fall  in  price 
1892-1894  the  production  of  silver  has  remained  fairly  constant. 

W.  Lindgren  a  divides  the  gold  deposits  in  the  United  States,  Mexic 
and  Canada,  into  the  following  groups  : 

1  B.  Neumann,  Die  Metalte,  Halle,  1904 ;  The  Mineral  Industry ;  Die 
Tdbellen  der  Frankfurter  Metalgesellachaft. 

»  Loc.  cit.,  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.  XXXIII.,  1903. 
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1.  Contact  -  Deposits.  —  These  have  little  importance  in  the  United 
States  but  attain  somewhat  greater  significance  in  Mexico.1 

2.  Pre  -  Cambrian  Lodes.  —  These  in  the  United  States  are  found 
particularly  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains  of  Georgia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South 
Dakota. 

3.  Cretaceous  Lodes. — These  occur  on  the  Pacific  Coast  within  a  long 
belt  extending  from  Mexico  through  the  central  portion  of  California, 
where  they  are  largely  developed,  on  to  Northern  California,  Oregon,  and 
Idaho,  and  finally  to  British  Columbia  and  Alaska.    These  lodes  are  quartz 
lodes  containing  free  gold  and  auriferous  sulphides.    They  occur  in  con- 
nection with  granite  and  diorite,  and,  on  account  of  the  groat  denudation  they 
have  suffered  as  well  as  the  coarse  character  of  the  gold,  they  are  accom- 
panied by  important  auriferous  gravels.  This  older  gold-quartz  belt  extends 
along  the  east  side  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the 
quicksilver  zone  of  the  Coast  'Ranges  keeping  nearer  the  Pacific  sea-board. 

4.  Late  Cretaceous  Lodes,  in  part  Early  Tertiary. — Such  occur  in  the 
central  belt   of  the   Central   and   Eastern   Cordilleras,   particularly  at 
different  places  in  Arizona,  Nevada,  Utah,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  etc. 

5.  Tertiary  Lodes,  chiefly  Post-Miocene. — These  occur  in  association 
with  Tertiary  eruptive  rocks,  particularly  andesite  and  dacite ;    more 
seldom  rhyolite  and  basalt ;   and  exceptionally  phonolite ;    all  of  which 
in  this  connection  are  characterized  by  propylitization. 

Occasionally  these  lodes  carry  either  silver  or  gold  exclusively,  but 
generally  both  metals  occur  in  approximately  equal -value  amounts. 
Many  of  these  deposits  are  characterized  by  extraordinarily  rich  but 
limited  bonanzas,  while  in  many  cases  a  decrease  in  value  iu  depth  has 
been  established.  The  gold  in  these  lodes  is  mostly  finely  distributed 
throughout  the  quartz,  on  account  of  which,  and  also  because  of  the 
comparatively  limited  amount  of  denudation  which  from  their  lower  age 
they  have  experienced,  these  Tertiary  occurrences  are  accompanied  by 
auriferous  gravels  to  a  less  extent  than  are  the  older  Calif ornian  lodes. 

The  following  statistical-geological  statement  of  the  gold  production 
of  Mexico,  the  United  States,  and  Canada,  is  based  upon  figures  from 
Lindgren's  work,  to  which  data  for  the  year  1908  have  been  added.  The 
figures  given  are  in  million  dollars,  roughly  equivalent  to  1-5  tons  of  gold. 
The  distribution  among  the  different  lode-groups  can,  naturally  not  be 
exact.  The  gold  won  from  gravels  has  been  reckoned  with,  those  lodes 
from  which  such  gravels  have  presumably  arisen*  ; 

1  W.  H.  Weed, '  Elkhorn  Mining  District,  Montana,'  Z7.&  Cfedf,  fa^eti,  82ncl  Ann.  Rep. 
W.  Lindgren,  '  The  Character  and  Genesis  of  Certain  Contfto^-p4pbdt|,r*2NiJW.  Amer.  Inst, 
Min.  Eng.,  February  1001 ;  W.  H.  Weed,  '  Ore-Deposit*  *n|aV  f^apf1^  Pmtaote,1  ibid. 
October  1903.  '  :  •  '•  |  ?  llf  £  1  '!  I  ;  ' 
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The  Tertiary  gold  lodes  and  the  closely  allied  silver  lodes  occur 
over  a  very  large  metal  province,  which,  associated  with  many  and 
large  Tertiary  extrusions,  stretches  from  Mexico  in  the  south,  to  the 
Great  Basin  lying  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  west  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  the  east.  Along  this  extent  the  lodes  occur  in  greatest 
number  in  Colorado,  Utah  and  Nevada,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  ;  farther 
to  the  north  in  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and 
Montana,  they  are  not  so  numerous. 

Lindgren  *  made  also  a  similar  statistical-geological  statement  for  the 
silver  lodes  of  the  United  States,  which  he  divided  into  the  following  groups: 

1.  Old  Silver  Lodes. — These  occur  in  Montana,  Idaho,  and  elsewhere. 
They  are  found  in  granite  or  are  associated  with  porphyry.    Quartz  is  the 
usual  gangue.   .The  lodes  are  often  rich  near  the  surface,  where  secondary 
sulphides  and  sulph-antimonites  have  been  formed.     In  the  primary 
zone  below  water-level  impoverishment  often  sets  in.    Occasionally  the 
lodes  carry  comparatively  nmch  galena. 

2.  Lodes   in   Tertiary  Eruptives,  RFiyolite,  Dacite,  Andesite,   etc. — 
These  consist  preponderatingly  of  quartz,  occasionally  with  some  chalce- 
dony, and  in  many  cases  with  adularia.   The  primary  ore  is  chiefly  argentite, 
this  being  accompanied  by  relatively  small  amounts  of  lead-,  zinc-, 
and  copper  sulphides.    In  dry  climates  the  ore  in  the  upper  levels 
has  in  places  been  greatly  enriched  by  oxidation  and  the  consequent 
formation  of  sulph-antimonites.    Typical  examples  of  such  enrichment 
are  found  in  the  Comstock  Lode,  at  Tonopah  in  Nevada,  Mogollon  in  New 
Mexico,  and  Silver  City  in  Idaho.    The  lodes  belonging  to  this  group,  in 
addition  to  silver,  usually  contain  a  valuable  amount  of  gold. 

3.  Deposits  in  Limestone,— These  in  general  are  associated  with  in- 
trusions of  granite,  diorite,  monzonite,  or  porphyry.    Most  are  rich  in 
lead,  some  also  in  copper  and  zinc.    Quartz  and  oalcite  are  the  important 
gangue-minerals.    Secondary  silver  sulphides  and  sulph-antimonites  are 
more  seldom  seen  in  the  alteration  zones  of  these  deposits,  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  much  native  silver  and  cerargyrite'liave  sometimes  been  found, 
as  for  instance  at  Leadville  in  Colorado,  and  Lake  Valley  in  New  Mexico. 
Several  of  these  occurrences  belong  to  the  metasomatic  and  contact-meta- 
morphic  deposits,  as  such  deposits  are  denned  in  this  work. 

These  three  groups  are  probably  the  products  of  the  same  mineralizing 
processes,  their  differences  being  due  to  different  depths  below  the  surface 
at  the  time  of  original  deposition,  to  varying  physical  conditions,  and  to 
the  influence  of  the  country-rock,  whether  for  instance  that  were  ^limestone, 
andesite,  or  granite,  etc.  The  second  group  pijolbably  .belongs  to  the  late 
Tertiaryv  the  third  to  tfre  earliest  Tertiary. 
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A  good  deal  of  silver  is  also  won  as  a  by-product  when  treating  copper 
ores,  this  being  particularly  the  case  at  Butte,  Montana. 

From  a  total  of  57'4  million  ounces  of  silver  produced  in  1906,  404 
millions  came  from  lead-,  copper-,  and  zinc  ores,  and  only  16-8  •millions 
from  silver-quartz  lodes  proper.  Of  this  last  figure,  lodes  within  Tertiary 
eruptives  yielded  10-3  million  ounces,  of  which  7-5  millions  came  from  ores 
containing  both  gold  and  silver.  Many  of  the  occurrences  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of,  but  not  actually  within  such  Tertiary  eruptives,  must 
also  be  counted  as  belonging  to  that  group. 

TUB  SILVER  PRODUCTION  on  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Units  of  1000  oz.  =  3ri  kg. 

1800. 

1000. 

1908. 

Washington 

28 

225 

87 

Oregon 

18 

115 

66 

California 

1,003 

941 

1,704 

Idaho 

3,138 

6,429 

7,568 

Montana 

13,611 

14,195 

10,366 

South  Dakota 

105 

536 

197 

Colorado 

18,376 

20,484 

10,160 

Utah  . 

7,005 

9,268 

8,451 

Nevada 

4,697 

1,359 

9,509 

Arizona, 

1,813 

2,996 

2,900 

New  Mexico 

1,251 

434 

401 

Michigan 

16 

102 

294 

Missouri 

•  •• 

49 

Tennessee 

•  f  • 

•  •  • 

61 

Texas 

323 

477 

447 

Alaska 

9 

73 

206 

Total 

51,355 

57,647 

62,441 

From  1859  to  about  1880  the  State  of  Nevada,  including  the  Corn- 
stock  Lode,  ranked  first  among  the  silver-producing  states.  In  Colorado 
and  Nevada  the  Tertiary  gold-silver  deposits  especially  are  widely  distri- 
buted, while  in  Utah  this  is  the  caee  with  the  closely  allied  Tertiary  silver 
lodes. 

In  Colorado,  at  present  the  most  important  producer  of  gold  and  silver 
in  the  United  States,  if  Leadville  and  some  other  supposedly  metasomatic 
occurrences  be  excluded  only  Tertiary  deposits  connected  with  eruptives 
occur.  The  disposition  of  the  different  mining  districts  is  shown  in 
Fig.  298.  That  of  Cripple  Creek  in  Tellur  County,  where  the  deposits 
are  remarkable  for  the  considerable  amounts  of  gold  telluride  they  contain, 
has  of  late  yielded  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  gold  production  of 
Colorado.  North  of  Cripple  Creek  occur  the  deposits  of  Clear  Creek, 
Gilpin  and  Boulder  counties.  These  are  chiefly  connected  with  andesite 
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dykes.  They  carry  both  gold  and  silver,  though  latterly  the  gold  recovered 
has  exceeded  the  silver  in  value.  In  Gilpin  County  the  lodes  contain 
sulphide  ore  and  free  gold ;  Boulder  County  yields  chiefly  tell mlde  gold 
ore ;  Clear  Creek  County  produces  smelting  ore  with  much  silver.  In 
the  last-named  county  the  production  during  the  period  1859—1904,  accord- 
ing to  Spurr  and  Garrey,  was  gold  to  the  value  of  1G-1  million  dollars, 
silver  to  63-6  million,  lead  to  3-8  million,  copper  to  0-5  million,  and  zinc  to 
0-04  million  dollars. 

Sixty-five  kilometres  south  of  Cripple  Creek,  in  Custer  County,  the 
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Pw.  298. — Map  of  thu  more  liupOTtiant  gold-,  allv,or-,  and  load,  diKtriots  in  Ooloratlo. 
Bpuw  find  Garrey,  U.S.  Ged.  Muroey,  IMJ.  No.  63, 1908. 

Silver  Cliff,  and  Rosita  Hills  mines,  described  by  Whitmann  Cross  and 
S.  R  Bmmons,1  occur.  These  together  from  1880  to  1894  produced  gold 
to  the  value  of  $1,822,327,  and  silver  to  $4,055,625. 

In  south-western  Colorado,  in  the  San  Juan,  San  Michel,  and  Ouray 
counties,  the  Juan  goldfield  occurs.  There  some  of  the  lodes  carry  silver 
only,  others  gold  and  silver,  while  others  again  carry  gold  only.,  In 
isolated  cases  telluride-gold  and  silver  ores  are  found  in  considerable  amount; 
hence  the  name  Telluride  for  one  of  the  districts,  Most  of  these  occurrences 
lie  in  thick  andesite-  or  rhyolite  flows.  According  to ,  Eansome,2  the 
mines  of  the  Tttco  Mountains  during  the  period  1879-1900  yielded  about 

i  £00.  c#.,  1896.  ,a  Loo,  tit.,  1002. 
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73,000  oz.  of  gold  and  9  million  oz.  of  silver,  or  approximately  1  part  of 
gold  to  125  of  silver. 

In  Utah,  the  Tintic  and  Horn  Silver  districts,  among  others,  belong  to 
the  Tertiary  group.  Both  carry  silver  principally  and  gold  subordinately. 
At  the  Horn  Silver  mine  the  lodes  occur  at  the  contact  of  rhyolite  with 
limestone  ;  they  carry  a  lead-silver  ore  with  a  little  gold.  The  Cornonabe 
mine,  which  also  carries  lead-silver  ore,  occurs  in  andesite. 

Of  the  occurrences  in  Nevada,  the  Comstock  Lode,  the  district  of  Goldfi eld 
containing  gold  chiefly,  and  that  of  Tonopah,  chiefly  silver,  are  described 
more  closely  below.  In  addition,  the  Eureka  district  presumably 
associated  with  rhyolite,  the  Tuscarora  district  in  young  eruptives,  and 
the  De  Lamar  district,  are  deserving  of  mention.  Eureka  yields  gold  to 
.the  extent  of  one-third  the  value  of  its  total  production,  silver  and  lead 
to  two-thirds.  The  two  other  districts  yield  both  silver  and  gold. 

The  occurrences  in  the  other  states  are  illustrated  by  the  following 
brief  mention  of  representative  deposits.  Arizona. — At  the  Commonwealth 
mine  in  Cochise  County,  where  the  lodes  occur  in  rhyolite  and  are  very 
productive,  gold  forms  one-third  and  silver  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the 
production.  California. — Many  important  mines  working  silver  lodes  in 
rhyolite  occur  in  Bernardino  County,  such  lodes  presumably  being  connected 
with  the  Tertiary  gold  lodes.  In  addition,  many  young  Tertiary  lodes 
are  found  in  the  eastern  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  ;  the  Bodie  mine 
in  andesite  worked  one  such  lode  containing  much  gold  and  silver. 
Idaho. — The  Owyhee  gold-silver  lodes  in  basalt  and  rhyolite  near  the 
Nevada  boundary  are  worthy  of  mention.  From  these,  according  to  Lind- 
gren,  during  the  period  1880-1893  some  313,448  oz.  of  gold  and  10,540,870 
oz.  of  silver  were  produced.  Farther  to  the  north  is  the  Ouster  mine. 
The  Rocky  Bar,  Atlanta,  and  the  recently  discovered  Thunder  Mountain 
lodes,  which  apparently  occur  in  rhyolite,  probably  also  belong  to  this 
group.  Oregon,  Washington,  Alaska.  —  Some  .  Tertiary  precious  -  metal 
lodes  occur  'in  these  states,  among  them  being  those  in  andesite  at  the 
Apollo  mine.  Montana.— A  considerable  portion  of  the  silver  production 
of  Montana  comes  from  the  copper  district  of  Butte,  where  during  the 
period  1892-1900  copper  to  the  value  of  331  million  dollars,  silver  to 
86  million,  and  gold  to  14-5  million  dollars,  were  produced. 

THE  COMSTOCK  LODE 

The  outcrop  of  this  lode  in  the  Washoe  district  of  Nevada,  near  the 
Californian  boundary,  is  situated  about  1970  m.  above  sea-level  on  the 
east  slope  of  the  Virginia  Mountains,  one  of  the  north-eastern  spurs  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  in  latitude  N.  39°  20' ;  the  distance  from  Steamboat 
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Springs,  where  the  interesting  recent  deposits  of  quicksilver  occur,  is  but 
9-10  km.1  The  lode  itself  occurs  within  a  large  Tertiary  eruptive  mass 
consisting  in  greater  part  of  andesite.  Investigation  of  the  more  de- 
tailed geological  position  of  this  occurrence  was  considerably  facilitated 
by  the  rock  exposures  in  the  Sutro  Tunnel,  made  during  the  period 


JV 


Propylito, 

FIG.  299.— Plan  of  the  Comatoek  Lorto  (blank),  Hhowing  the  extension  of  fcho  extreme 
propylitizivtion.     Benlcuv. 

1868-1878,  which  reached  the  deposit  at  a  depth  of  600  m.  after  having 
been  driven  64  kilometres. 

Becker,2  in  addition  to  granite  occurring  some  little  distance  away, 
differentiated  the  following  eruptive  sequence  beginning  at  the  oldest ; 
granular  diorite,  porphyritio  diorite,  quartz -porphyry,  older  diabase, 
younger  diabase— the  so-called  black  dyke — older  aornblende-andesite, 
augite-  andesite,  younger  hornblende -andesite,  and  Anally  basalt,  the 
youngest  rock  in  the  sequence.  According  to  tattij,  investigation  by 


1  Ante,  pp.  461,  467. 
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Hague  and  Iddings,1  many  of  these  chemically  BO  closely  related  rocks 
merge  gradually  into  one  another,  the  textural  differences  depending  upon 
the  less  or  greater  depth  at  which  they  became  consolidated.  Kocks 
which  consolidated  near  the  surface  are  more  glassy,  while  those  which 
consolidated  in  depth  where  cooling  took  longer  are  holocrystalline  and 
granular.  The  augite-andesite  is  therefore  but  a  facies  of  the  granular 
diorite  and  of  the  older  diabase  ;  the  hornblende-andesite  stands  in  similar 
relation  to  the  porphyritic  diorite  ;  the  quartz-porphyry  is  partly  a  dacite, 
partly  a  rhyolite  ;  while  the  younger  diabase  dyke  must  be  considered  a 
basalt  dyke.  According  to  these  authorities  also,  augite-andesite  is  the 


'tized    ^ — JIornMeintf- 
/lugite  -andesite 
(fiabase,  of  Becker) 


Augite-andcsite 
(Diorite  of  Becker) 


FIG.  300. — Transverse  section  across  the  Comstook  Lodo.     Keeker. 
Tlia  liatohlng  represents  the  lode  ranss,  tlie  black  the  worked  portion,  this  rmnaliulor  boinn  Icxlo  brneeiii. 

oldest  rock,  then  hornblende-andesite,  and  finally  mica-hornblende-andesite, 
dacite,  rhyolite,  and  basalt,  the  last  named  having  but  little  extent. 

This  powerful  lode,  according  to  Becker,  occupies  a  large  fissure  along 
which  a  correspondingly  large  movement  has  taken  place.  Following 
the' nomenclature  of  this  authority  diabase  forms  the  foot-wall  and  diorite 
the  hanging-wall.  According  to  Hague  and  Iddings  however,  one  and  the 
same  andesite  occurs  on  both  walls.  All  authorities  nevertheless  are  now 
probably  agreed  that  the  whole  sequence  of  eruptives  at  Comstook  are  of 
Tertiary  age,  and  that  the  textural  differences  are  referable  to  different 
conditions  of  consolidation. 

The  principal  lode,  about  4-5  km.  long,  strikes  N.  15°  E.  and  dips 
about  45°  E.  To  the  north  as  well  as  to  the  south,  as  illustrated  in  Pig.  299, 

1  Loo.  oit.,  1885. 
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it  splits  into  branches.  Including  these  the  total  length  is  almost  7  1cm. 
The  deposit  itself  is  a  wide  quartz-breccia  lode  containing  a  series  of  separate 
and  enormously  rich  bonanzas.  The  lode  material,  consisting  of  quartz 
with  highly  propylitized  and  often  quite  clayey  fragments  of  the  country- 
rock,  is  generally  more  than  100  feet  in  width,  though  in  places,  as  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  300,  it  may  be  more  than  100  metres.  In  depth  also  it 
splits  into  branches.  In  addition  to  quartz;  calcite,  selenite,  and  the 
zeolites  chabasite  and  stilbite,  occur,  but  only  to  a  small  extent. 

In  spite  of  its  large  width  there  is  at  most  places  along  its  extent  so 
little  ore  that  the  lode  generally  is  not  payable  ;  the  rich  ore  is  concentrated 
in  a  series  of  bonanzas  of  relatively  huge  dimension.  These  bonanzas,  which 
altogether  occupy  but  one  six-hundredth  part  of  the  lode  plane,  lie  irregu- 
larly along  that  plane,  and,  as  seen  from  Fig.  301,  hold  somewhat  better  in 
depth  than  along  the  strike.  Their  width  is  occasionally  as  much  as 
15  m.  or  more.  Some  of  them  come  right  to  the  surface,  though  most 
were  first  met  underground. 

The  most  important  silver  minerals  of  these  bonanzas  are  argentite, 
stephanite,  and  argentiferous  galena ;  less  important  are  pyrargyrite, 
proustite,  polybasite,  native  silver,  and,  near  the  surface,  cerargyrite. 
Gold  occurs  chiefly  as  free  gold  finely  distributed.  In  addition,  sphalerite, 
pyrite,  and  chalcopyrite  occur.  The  composition  of  the  ore  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  analyses  : 


Cftllfornla 
Mine. 

Opliir 
Mine. 

Savage 
Mine. 

Zentuck 
Mine. 

SiOa 

67-60 

63-40 

SiO, 

83-90 

91-50 

s. 

8-76 

7-92 

Fes03 

1-96 

0-83 

-  Au 
Ag 

0-079 
1-76 

0-059 
2-79 

A1808 
Mn.03 

1-26 
0-64 

1-13 

Fe 

2-25 

6-46 

Mg6 

2-82 

1-37 

Cu 

1-30 

1-00 

CaO 

0-86 

1-42 

Zn 

12-86 

14-46 

AgaS 

1-08 

0-12 

Pb 

6-76 

4-16 

Au 

0-02 

0-0017 

Sb 

0-09 

ZnS 

1-76 

0-13 

CuS 

0-30 

0-41 

PbS 

0-36 

0-02 

FeS« 

1-80 

0-92 

Alkali 

.      1-28 

1-05 

HjO 

2-33 

0-59 

The  Occidental  lode,  the  position  of  which  2-3  km,  east  of  the  principal 
lode  is  indicated  in  Fig.  299,  is  without  economic  significance. 

T|he  far-reaching  propylitization  of  the  (iountcy-rbck,  which  as  indicated 
in  Kg.  300  extends  chiefly  in  the  hanging-wall  of  the  lodej  has  already 

been  mentioned.1  .  . 
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The  Comstock  Lode,  apart  from 
the  enormous  richness  of  its  bon- 
anzas, is  also  widely  known  because 
of  the  rapid  rise  of  temperature 
and  the  inrush  of  hot  water  in  depth. 
The  temperature  of  the  solid  rock 
rises  on  an  average  about  1°  F.  for 
every  33  feet,  that  is  1°  C.  for  every 
19-5  m.,  this  being  considerably  more 
rapid  than  would  be  expected  from 
the  ordinary  disposition  of  geotherms 
in  depth.  This  hot  water  which 
first  became  noticeable  at  600-800  m. 
was  at  900  m.  during  the  winter  of 
1880-1881  so  powerful  as  to  necessi- 
tate pumping  at  the  rate  of  7  million 
cubic  metres  of  water  yearly.  The 
water  had  a  temperature  of  75°  C. 
and  in  spite  of  good  ventilation  the 
water-saturated  air  left  the  mine  at 
a  temperature  of  35°  C. 

As  pointed  out  by  Becker,  this 
high  temperature  does  not  arise 
from  the  kaolinization  or  oxidation 
of  sulphides  in  the  country-rock,  but 
is  a  direct  result  of  eruptive  activity. 
The  large  quantity  of  these  hot 
waters  is  all  the  more  striking  in 
that  the  district  is  a  dry  one,  very 
little  rain  falling.  The  high  tem- 
perature on  the  900  m.  level  rendered 
further  sinking  impossible,  and  since 
at  the  same  time  the  higher-lying 
bonanzas  were  becoming  gradually 
exhausted,  mining  operations  dwin- 
dled, till  in  1892  they  were  finally 
suspended.  Since  then,  except  for 
a  little  sporadic  work,  the  mines 
have  either  lain  idle,  or  the  dumps 
and  residues  from  earlier  times  have 
been  re-worked. 

The  Comstock  Lode  from  tne 
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commencement  of  operations,  in  1859,  to  1891  yielded  4820  tons  of 
silver  and  214  tons  of  gold,1  having  together  a  value  of  351-2  million 
dollars  or  about  £73,000,000.  If  the  further  results  up  to  1902  be 
added  these  figures  become  respectively  369-5  million  dollars  or  £77,000,000. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  production  was  from  a  lode  about  4-5 
km.  in  length  worked  down  to  a  depth  of  900  m.,  and  that  consequently 
the  Cornstock  Lode  represents  the  richest  concentration  of  precious  metals 
yet  encountered.  The  zenith  of  production  was  reached  in  the  year 
1877  when  gold  to  the  value  of  14-5  million  dollars  and  silver  to  the  value 
of  21-8  millions  were  obtained,  figures  which  represented  almost  one- third 
of  the  gold  production  of  the  United  States  at  that  time,  and  almost 
one-half  of  the  silver.  Up  to  December  31,  1880,  from  a  gross  revenue  of 
306  million  dollars  or  £63,750,000,  dividends  amounting  to  118  million 
dollars  or  £24,500,000  were  distributed. 

The  weight  relation  of  gold  to  silver  in  the  total  production  was  as 
1 :  22-5,  a  relation  from,  which,  as  might  be  expected,  variations  occurred, 
both  in  the  different  bonanzas  as  well  as  in  the  mass  of  each  individual 
bonanza.  The  following  table  of  the  value  relations  appertaining  to  the 
different  groups  of  mines  up  to  the  year  1882,  formulated  by  Becker,  is  of 
interest  in  this  connection. 


PorcentiigeB  of  Value. 

Gold. 

Sllvor. 

Gold  Hill  Group  
Central  Group      

Pur  cent. 
47 
30 
47 
32 
42-0 

Tor  cont. 
63 
04. 
fi'3 
08 
C7-5 

All  togothor,  to  mil  of  ]  80fi     . 
„            ,,            „      1882 

The  discoverer,  or  one  of  the  discoverers  of  this  world-famous  lode, 
a  Canadian,  Henry  Comstock  by  name,  after  making  much  money  in  the 
beginning,  died  in  1870,  a  beggar. 


CRIPPLE  CREEK,  COLORADO 

Gold  telluride  in  guartz-jluorite-dokmite  lodea  and  in  tJw  neighbourhood 
,0/  a  phonolitic  intrusion 

In  the  Cripple  Creek  district,  about  2900  m.  above  sea-level,  a  Tertiary 
phonolite  intrusion  occurs  in  pre-Cambrian  granite  and,  elate.  Accord- 
ing to  Lindgren  and  Ransome  the  eruptive  sequence  was  probably  as 

i  Ante,  p.  202.  ,      .  , 
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follows  :  first  latite-phonolite  and  syenite  ;  then  phonolite  again,  constitut- 
ing the  principal  eruption,  and  trachyte-dolerite  ;   and  later,  basic  dykes 


O         200       *tOO      6OO     800m 


•  -Tertiary  Bniptivea         Phonolite.  Basic  Dylcea  Lodes, 

nnd  QiifiiBS,    (Phonollte,  Breocla,  etc.).  (Vogealta,  Monohlqulte,  etc.).      ' 

FIG.  302.— Map  of  the  more  important  portion  of  the  eruptive  trunk  at  Cripple  Greek 
with  the  accompanying  lodes  and  basic  dykes.     Liadgrdn  and  Eansome,  1906, 

of  vogesite,  monchiquite,  and  trachy-dolerite,  all  of  which  belong  to  the 
same  petrographical  province.  In  addition,  breccias  are  common,  while 
finally,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cripple  Creek,  dykes  of  rhyolite  occur, 
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though  these  have  little  extent.  There  are  no  eruptive  flows  or  sheets  at 
Cripple  Creek.  The  eruptive  area  has  a  length  of  about  G  miles  and  a 
width  of  3  miles,  embracing  therefore  12-7  square  miles  or  approximately 
33  sq.  km.  Leaving  the  breccias  out  of  consideration,  phonolite  occupies 
73-5  per  cent  of  this  extent,  latite-phonolite  23-9  per  cent,  and  the  other 
rocks  but  2-6  per  cent.  This  phonolite  is  a  uepheline-phonolite  with  some 
sodalite  and  nosean. 

The  lodes  are  found  concentrated  within  the  eruptive  chimney,  prin- 
cipally in  breccia  and  phonolite,  but  to  a  leas  extent  also  in  the  surround- 


Via.  308. — Longitudinal  section  of  the  oro-shoot  in  the  Independent  mine  nt  Oripplu  Orook. 
Lindgron  and  Ransome,  1906. 

ing  older  rocks,  granite,  etc.  The  most  important  lodes,  yielding  together 
about  £2,500,000  yearly,  are  found  within  a  circle  having  a  radius  of 
but  2-5  km.  Broadly  speaking,  the  steep  lodes  show  a  radial  grouping 
around  a  centre  situated  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  occurrence ;  often 
they  follow  the  well-defined  walls  of  the  younger  basic  dykes,  Although 
in  general  the  individual  lodes  are  not  wide,  as  indicated  in  Fig,  302 
they  are  often  found  in  connected  series. 

1  The  gold  occurs  in  the  form  of  tellurides,  Oalaverite  chiefly,  eylvanite 
eubordinately,  and  other  tellurides  of  gold,  silve^,  Mid.  lead,  to  a  still  smaller 

common, 
sphalerite, 
is  approxi* 


extent.    Native  gold  occurs  secondary  bit  4qi 
In  addition,  tetrahedrite,  stibnite,  afcd  fe^tl  fttt 
molybdemte,  etc.,  occur, ,  The 
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mately  as  1 :  10.  In  the  rich  oxidation  zone,  which  generally  extends  • 
a  depth  of  about  70  m.,  the  gold  tellurides  are  in  greater  part  decompose 
and  the  gold  is  free.  Emmonsite 1  and  tellurite a  are  also  four 
secondary  in  this  zone. 

Of  the  gangue,  quartz  with  some  chalcedony  and  opal,  forms  aboi 
60  per  cent,  while  fluorite  .and  dolomite  equally  divide  the  remainde 
Koscoelite,8  rhodochrosite,  celestine,  etc.,  are  also  found,  though  in  vei 
small  amount.  Adularia  is  not  uncommon.  On  account  of  the  sma 
width  of  the  lode  fissures,  gangue-minerals  are  not  present  in  great  amoun 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  ore  consists  of  the  propylitized  and  met* 
somatically  altered  country-rock.4  Mineralization  probably  took  plac 
directly  after  the  intrusion  of  the  youngest  basic  dykes. 

Mining  at  Cripple  Creek  began  in  1891.  Since  1898,  gold  to  the  valu 
of  about  15  million  dollars  or  £3,100,000  has  been  won  yearly.  Th 
total  production  to  the  end  of  1905  amounted  to  232,750  kg.  of  golc 
equivalent  to  154-6  million  dollars  or  £32,200,000 ;  to  the  end  of  1910  i 
probably  amounted  to  about  330  tons  of  gold,  equivalent  to  220  millio 
dollars  or  £46,000,000.  Cripple  Creek  in  not  quite  twenty  years  wi 
accordingly  have  produced  from  telluride  ores  about  fifteen  times  as  muc 
as  Nagyag  in  160  years. 

A  few  years  ago  there  were  more  than  twenty  shafts  deeper  tha, 
300  m.  at  work  at  Cripple  Creek.  The  ore  on  an  average  carries  abou 
50  grm.  of  gold  per  ton.  Rich  shoots  occur  not  only  in  the  Tertiary  eruptive 
and  breccias  but  also  in  the  adjacent  granite.  No  influence  of  the  country 
rock  upon  the  gold  content  of  the  lodes  has  been  established.  The  amoun 
of  gold  appears  to  diminish  below  the  300  m.  level.  The  El  Paso  tunne! 
which  cuts  the  lodes  in  depth,  was  completed  in  1903. 


GOLDHBLD,  NEVADA 

Gold-quartz  lodes  with  unimportant  bismuth,  etc. ;   lodes  characterized  lyy 
alunitization  of  the  country-rock 

The  rich  district  of  Goldfield,  first  discovered  in  1902,  is  situated  i: 
Western  Nevada,  about  1600  m,  above  sea-level,  near  a  desert  land,  and  i: 
the  neighbourhood  of  several  other  Tertiary  eruptive  districts,  that  o 
Montezuma  lying  11  km.  to  the  south,  and  Tonopah  45  km.  to  the  nortl 
The  geological  structure  of  the  district  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  304,  which  i 
taken  from  Ransome's  work. 

The  oldest  known  beds  consist  of  what  is  considered  to  be  altere< 

1  Te02  with  some  Fe203.  .  a  TeOa. 

8  Vanadium-mica.  *  Ante,  p*  621. 
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Cambrian  and  granite,  which  are  intruded  and  covered  by  eruptive  rocks 
of  Eocene  to  Pliocene  age.  These  eruptives  occur  as  flows  and  intrusions, 
and  consist  chiefly  of  rhyolite,  latite,  dacite,  andesite,  and  basalt,  this 
last  occurring  only  in  flows.  In  addition  various  tuffs  and  breccias 
occur.  The  older  of  these  eruptives  were  covered  by  the  lacustrine  Siebert 
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Fia.  804.—  Diiigrftumifttio  Heptioii  of  tlio  Goldfleld  dlntrlot.     lltiiiflotue,  1009. 

formation,  300  m.  thick,  after  the  deposition  of  which  a  not  inconsider- 
able denudation  took  place  before  the  basalt  was  outpoured, 

The  alunitization  already  described a  extends  over  a  large  irregular- 
shaped  area,  often  1  to  2  km.  wide,  illustrated  in  Fig,  305.  Within  this, 
and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Goldfield,  the  ore 
fissures  are  very  numerous,  Those  there  present  account  ior  95  per  cent 
of  the  total  gold  production,  although  they  are  contained  within  an  area 
barely  1-5  km.  long  by  1  km.  wide.  Most  of  the  fissures  occur  in  intrusive 
dacite  and  but  few  in  andesite  or  other  rock,  , 
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The  ore-minerals  are  native  gold  with  some  pyrite,  Tbismuthinite, 
famatinite,1  and  small  amounts  of  enargite,  goldfieldite  2  with  17  per  cent 
tellurium,  chalcopyrite,  galena,  sphalerite,  pyrargyrite,  proustite,  etc.  At 
least  95  per  cent  of  the  gold  is  native,  only  a  small  portion  being  in  com- 
bination. Silver  is  very  subordinate,  but  1  part  occurring  for  every  7-5 
parts  of  gold.  The  most  important  gangue-mineral  is  quartz,  this  being 
accompanied  by  kaolin,  alunite,  barite,  selenite,  and  other  secondary 
sulphates.  Calcite  does  not  occur  in  the  lode  material. 

After  tremendous  eruptive  activity  followed  undoubtedly  an  extensive 
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(Town) 


Alunitized  area. 


Productive  aurtfbrouB  arua. 


FIG.  305, — Plan  of  the  Goldficld  district.     The  -white  areas  are  chiefly  antliwlto, 
dacite,  and  vitropliyre.     Ransome,  1909. 

period  of  thermal  activity,  from  which  the  alunitization  resulted.  Later 
still,  probably  in  late  Miocene  or  early  Pliocene  time,  a  second  more  limited 
thermal  period  began,  to  which  the  introduction  of  the  gold  was  due. 
Since  the  period  of  ore-deposition  the  surface  has  at  the  most  been  lowered 
about  300  m.  by  erosion.  The  ore  now  occurs  in  irregular  fissures,  which, 
being  limited  along  the  strike,  Ransome  did  not  regard  as  lodes  3  but  as 
veins.* 

The  production,  which  in  1903  was  small,  rose  in  1904-1905,  and 

1  Copper-antimony-orsenio  sulphosaH, 

»  60uS  (Sb,  Bi,  Aa)a  (S,  Te).. 

3  Ransome,  '  lodes  or  veins. 

*  Ransome,  '  ledges,'  see  Preface  to  VoL  L 
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still  more  rapidly  in  1906-1907,  amounting  in  the  latter  year  to 
406,756  oz.  or  12,876  kg.  of  gold,  equivalent  to  $8,455,725  or  £1,750,000 
when  the  small  amount  of  silver  present  is  included.  Up  to  the  end  of 
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PIG.  806.— Map  of  the  Touoimh  silver  dintriot.    Spurr,  1905, 


Fault. 


that  year  954,466  oz,  or  26,684  kg.  of  gold,  and  116,188  oz,  or  3612  kg,  of 
silver,  had  been  produced,  equivalent  to  a  total  value  of  19-8  nuUion  dollars 
or  £4,125,000.  The  present  production  is  about  £l,BQQ,000,pejr  year.  The 
ore  contains  on  an  average  about  50  grm,  of  gol<l,^ej  ,jfcQB> ,  ', 

The  oxidation  zone  though  very  irregular;  ti$$p$M  ^ejrflUy  to .  a  depth 
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of  about  50  metres.    A  few  years  ago  most  of  the  shafts  were  only  250-300 
m.  deep.     The  value  of  the  ore  appears  to  diminish  in  depth. 

TONOPAH,  NEVADA 

The  Tonopah  silver-field  was  first  discovered  in  1900.    It  lies  about 

Shaft 
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Pio.  307.'— Section  through  the  Montiraa-Tonopah  mine. 
OUlnr  andasitfl  with  locleH ;  younger  ondnfllte ;  Intrusive  rlyollte-dnclta  with  lotlos. 

45  Ion.  north  of  Goldfield  and  about  1800  m.  above  sea-level.    Both 
districts  are  on  the  western  margin  of  the  Great  Basin. 

The  sequence  of  the  Tertiary  eruptives  at  Tonopah  is  as  follows : 
an  older  andesite  of  a  hornblende-biotite  variety ;  a  younger  andesite 
of  a  biotite-augite  variety ;  and  later  a  rhyolite-dacite..  Basalt  also  occurs 
though  only  to  an  insignificant  extent.  The  rocks  at  this  place  also,  as  at 
Goldfield,  are  overlaid  by  the  lacustrine  Siebert  formation.  The  whole 
district  is  traversed  by  many  faults,  Some  of  which  have  considerable  throw. 
These  are  indicated  in  Fig.  306. 
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The  more  important  lodes,  carrying  1  part  of  gold  to  approximately  1.00 
parts  of  silver,  are  found  in  the  older  andesite,  but  not  in  the  younger 
eruptives.  The  formation  of  these  lodes  consequently  took  place  immedi- 
ately after  the  extrusion  of  the  older  andesite  and  before  that  of  the  younger 
rocks.  The  deposition  of  the  ore  probably  took  place  fairly  near  the  sur- 
face. These  lodes  contain  the  silver  minerals,  argentite,  polybasite, 
stephanite,  etc.,  with  some  chalcopyrite,  pyrite,  a  little  galena,  and 
sphalerite.  Selenium  is  also  present,  probably  in  association  with  the 
silver  minerals.  Quartz  is  the  principal  gangue  ;  with  it  calcite,  sericite, 
and  adularia  occur  to  a  less  extent.  In  the  upper  levels  secondary  cerar- 
gyrite,  pyrargyrite,  argentite,  and  native  silver,  are  found. 

In  addition  to  these  older  lodes  there  are  younger  lodes  associated 
with  the  rhyolite-dacite  eruption.  These  also  contain  silver  minerals  in  a 
quartz  gangue.  The  gold  content  is  relatively  higher  than  with  tlie  older 
lodes,  in  spite  of  which,  however,  these  lodes  have  not  the  same  economic 
importance. 

The  country-rock  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lodes  is  greatly 
propylitized. '  The  temperature  rises  in  depth  almost  as  rapidly  as  at 
Comstock.1 

Of  the  9,508,464  oz,  or  295-7  tons  of  silver  produced  by  Nevada  in 
1908,  no  less  than  7,172,396  oz.  or  223  tons  came  from  Tonopah,  in 
addition  to  which  Tonopah  in  that  year  also  yielded  gold  to  the  value  of 
$1,624,475  or  £338,475. 

MEXICO 

LITERATURE 

Vol.  XXXII.,  1902,  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.  is  dovoted  to  Moxioo.  In  it,  among 
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Chihuahua  and  Sinoloa.'— K.  ORDONEZ,  <  The  Mining  District  of  Paolmoa.'— -W.  P.  BLAKH. 
'  Notes  on  the  Minos  and  Minerals  of  Guanajuato.' — J.  W.  MAMOLMHON.  '  The  Sierra 
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In  Mexico,  the  country  richest  in  silver  and  at  present  responsible 
for  the  greatest  production  of  that  metal  of  any  country  of  the  worldj 
the  Tertiary  eruptives,  chiefly  Miocene  and  post-Miocene,  have  a  tremendous 
distribution,  especially  in  the  Sierra  Madre  the  immediate  continuation 
of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  and  in  the  hill  ranges  and  enclosed  plateau  near 
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Fin-.  308. — Map  of  the  silver-  and  gold  deposits  of  Maxioo.     A.  del  Castillo,  1889. 

Oh,  Olilliualiiui ;  SK,  Santa  Bulalla ;  SM,  Sierra  Mnjodn, ;  M,  Mnpiml ;  B.  Batopllos ;  S,  Sombrerete ; 
F,  FreHnillo ;  C,  Oatoroe ; .<?,  QuadnJcazar ;  LP,  San  Emta  Potosl ;  MO,  El  Oro ;  T,  Tosco ;  0,  Oaxaoa. 

Mexico  City.  These  Tertiary  rocks  include  andesite,  dacite,  rhyolite, 
obsidian,  perlite,  trachyte,  phonolite,  basalt,  etc.,  with  attendant  plu- 
tonic  rooks,  agglomerates,  and  tufEs.  According  to  the  geological  map 
of  Mexico,  these  rocks,  chiefly  as  eruptive  flows,  occupy  about  half  the 
surface  of  an  area  750  km,  long  and  200-300  km.  wide  in  the  above  region. 
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Of  the  sedimentary  formations  present  the  Cretaceous  has  the  largest 
extent. 

In  Mexico  too,  most  of  the  lodes,  carrying  silver  chiefly  but  also  some 
gold,  are  connected  both  spacially  and  genetically  with  young  eruptive 
epochs  ;  indeed  the  majority  of  these  lodes  occur  actually  within  Tertiary 
eruptives,  chiefly  in  andesite,  more  seldom  in  rhyolite,  etc.,  but  also  in 
granite  and  diorite.  In  addition,  there  are  many  which  though  found  in 
sedimentaries  are  in  the  vicinity  of  eruptives.  Of  these  Aguilera  says,1  "  It 
is  evident  that  they  are  related  to  and  dependent  upon  andesitic  Tertiary 
eruptive  rocks."  The  silver  belt,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  308,  first  extends 
as  the  continuation  of  the  metal  province  of  Arizona,  Nevada,  etc.,  along 
the  Sierra  Madre,  especially  its  western  slope,  and  then  farther  soiith 
occupies  the  central  plateau  mentioned  above.  Still  farther  east-south- 
east many  similar  lodes  are  found  in  the  State  of  Oaxaca,  so  that  the  length 
of  this  belt  within  Mexico  reach.es  the  astounding  figure  of  2200  kilometres. 

In  these  Tertiary  silver  lodes  gold  is  always  present,  though  gener- 
ally in  such  small  amount  as  1  part  of  gold  to  140-400  parts  of  silver. 
The  principal  lode  of  the  Promontario  mine  in  Durango  for  instance, 
occurring  in  rhyolite-porphyry,  produced  from  December  5,  1896,  to 
August  18,  1906,  179-1  tons  of  silver  and  493-2  kg.  of  gold,  or  1  part  of 
gold  to  about  360  parts  of  silver.2  Beside  the  silver  lodes  there  are  in 
many  districts  gold-  or  gold-silver  lodes  of  the  same  age  and  genesis, 
for  instance,  that  important  producer  of  recent  years,  the  El  Oro, 
situated  about  100  Ion.  west-north-west  of  Mexico  City ;  the  lodes  at 
and  near  this  mine  occur  in  andesite  and  Mesozbic  sediments.  In 
addition,  the  following  gold  lodes  which  occur  entirely  in  andesite  may 
be  mentioned :  Taviche  in  Oaxaoa,  Ixtlan  in  Tepic ;  Cerro  Colorado  in 
Chihuahua ;  and  the  lodes  at  Guadelupe-y-Calvo,  formerly  so  famous, 
likewise  in  Chihuahua,  with  1  part  of  gold  to  some  10  parts  of  silver. 

In  addition  to  these  Tertiary  lodes,  Aguilera,  Ardonez,  and  Lindgren  8 
mention  two  other  classes  of  gold  deposit,  namely : 

(a)  Contact  occurrences  of  gold  ore  with  copper  ore  in  diorite  and 
limestone  of  late  Cretaceous  or  Tertiary  age.  Such  are  found 
more  particularly  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Madre, 
well-known  instances  occurring  at  Encarnacion  and  San  Jbs6 
del  Oro  in  Tamanlipas,  Mazapie  in  Zacatecas,  and  farther  south 
at  Santa  Ee  in  Chiapas.  As  described  later,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  copper  deposits  of  Mexico  are  of  contact 
character,  such  deposits  standing  in  genetic  association  with 
fairly  young  eruptives* 

1  Lo6.  cit.,  1902,  "  Churoh  Lincoln,  Tram.  :Amw  tnstt  M\rk  Sing,,,  1907* 

.  653.  '»,..''. 
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(6)  Gold  lodes  with  little  silver,  in  granite  and  other  old  rocks.  These 
occur  chiefly  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  in  Sonora,  Sinaloa, 
Tepic,  Guerrero,  and  Oaxaca.  To  these  belong  among  others 
the  lodes  of  the  second  most  important  gold  district  of  Mexico, 
Minas  Prietas  in  Sonora.  These  lodes  are  comparable  with  those 
of  California. 

According  to  an  estimate  by  W.  Ldndgren  *  the  gold  production  of 
Mexico  is  approximately  distributed,  as  to  some  20  per  cent  from  the  lodes 
just  mentioned,  which  are  probably  Mesozoic  ;  and  as  to  80  per  cent  from 
the  Tertiary  and  chiefly  post-Miocene  gold-  and  gold-silver  lodes. 

Galena  and  sphalerite,  etc.,  are  found  in  most  of  the  silver  lodes  of  Mexico, 
especially  in  depth.  In  addition,  both  these  sulphides  occur  particularly  in 
metasomatic  deposits  in  Cretaceous  limestone  and  slate,  usually  in  connec- 
tion with  eruptive  rocks,2  andesite  and  rhyolite  particularly ;  from  these 
deposits  the  bulk  of  the  expanding  lead  production  of  Mexico  is  derived  ; 
the  galena  strangely  enough  is  rather  poor  in  silver.  Occurrences  of  this 
kind  are  found  at :  Santa  Rosa  de  Muspuiz,  Sierra  Mojada,  and  Mula  in 
Coahuila ;  Naica  and  Los  Adargas  in  Chihuahua ;  La  Velardena  and  Mapirni 
in  Durango ;  Cerralvo  in  Nuevo  Leon ;  Zimapan,  Pechuga,  Cardonal,  and 
Lomo  de  Toro  in  Hidalgo  ;  Caltepec,  Santa  Ana,  and  Tehuacan  in  Pueblo  ; 
Bramador  in  Jalisco ;  Sombrerete,  Mazapie,  and  Noria  de  Angeles  in 
Zacatecas  ;  and  Huetamo  in  Michoacan. 

The  following  statement  of  the  production  of  silver,  gold,  and  lead 
in  Mexico  from  ages  past  to  present  time  will  give  an  idea  of  the  position. 


Tons  of  1000  Kg. 

Silver.  . 

Gold. 

•  Lead. 

(1621-1644 

3-4 

0-2 

* 

1545-1560 

16-0 

0-2 

1561-1680 

50-2 

0-3 

1681-1660 

84-7 

0-4 

Yearly  - 

1661-1700 
1701-1740 

106-2 
107-3 

0-4 
0-6 

Nothing 
or 

Average 

1741-1780 

333-7 

1-1 

'         but 

1781-1810 

650-6 

1-4 

little 

1811-1840 

302-6 

1-0 

1841-1870 

458-1 

1-8 

a871-187S 

601-8 

2-0 

1880 

701-0 

1-4 

1885 

772-7 

1-5 

17,500 

1890 

1211-6 

1-7 

22,300 

18Q5 

1582-3 

8-7 

68,000 

1900 

1786-9 

13-5 

84,700 

1905 

1700-2 

24-2 

75,000 

1910 

2291-3 

33-7 

110,000 

1  Ante,  p.  654. 


1902,  p,  572, 
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The  total  production  of  Mexico  from  18D1  to  1909  may  be  estimated  at 
122,500  tons  of  silver,  worth  some  925  million  sterling  ;  and  about  450  tons 
of  gold,  worth  about  75  million  sterling.  Elis6e  Reclus,1  basing  himself  to 
some  extent  upon  the  same  data,  gives  the  following  figures :  from  1521 
to  1890  silver  to  the  value  of  about  800  million  sterling,  and  gold  30  million 
sterling.  The  data  available  for  the  earlier  years  are  however  quite 
unreliable. 

As  far  back  as  1519  when  Cortes .  arrived  in  Mexico,  the  Aztecs  were 
found  to  possess  enormous  treasure  of  precious  metal,  and  particularly  of 
gold.  Soon  afterward  several  mines  were  started,  Pachuca  for  instance 
in  1522,  Zacatecas  in  1546,  Durango  somewhat  later,  and  Guanajuato  in 
1558,  while  the  patio  process  was  introduced  in  1557.  Under  Spanish 
rule  gold  an(J  silver  mining  flourished  exceedingly ;  during,  and  for  some 
time  after  the  War  of  Independence  it  fell ;  while  now,  again,  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  favoured  by  the  construction  of  many  railways,  it  is 
particularly  active. 

Of  the  famous  silver -mining  districts,  Pachuca  and  Real  del 
Monte  lie  about  90  km.  to  the  north-east  of  Mexico  City ;  Guanajuato 
and  Veta  Madre  about  275  km.,  and  Zacatecas  and  Veta  Grande  525  km. 
to  the  north-west.  Others  worthy  of  mention  are  Villanueva,  Frcsnillo, 
etc.,  in  Zacatecas ;  Guadalcanal1,  Catorce,  San  Pedro  near  San  Luis,  etc., 
in  San  Luis  Potosi ;  Parral,  Santa  Eulalia,  and  Butopilas  in  Chihuahua  ; 
Chipionena  and  Carmen  in  Souora.  Beside  these  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  other  mines,  so  that  the  present  production  of  the  country  is 
derived  from  many  lodes  and  is  distributed  among  all  the  states  with  the 
exception  of  Yucatan.  The  Tertiary  silver  lodes  generally  occur  high  up 
in  mountainous  country ;  Tasco  for  instance  is  1GOO  m.  above  sea-level, 
Pachuca  2460  m.,  Real  del  Monte  2765  in.,  Guanajuato  2000  m,,  and 
Zacatecas  2500  metres. 

These  Tertiary  lodes  have  quartz  generally—  -often  with  amethyst  and 
chalcedony — as  principal  gangue-mineral ;  in  addition  calcite,  and  some- 
times also  barite,  Rhodochrosite,  rhodonite,  and  apophyllite  are  common. 
Muorite  on  the  other  hand  is  absent  from  most  lodes,  or  only  occurs  here 
and  there  and  in  small  amount.  The  most  common  primary  silver  minerals 
are  argentite,  pyrargyrite,  proustite,  stephanite,  polybasite,  tetrahedrite, 
etc.  These  are  accompanied  by  pyrite,  galena,  sphalerite,  etc. 

In  the  oxidation  zone — which  with  the  more  important  lodes  extends 
occasionally  to  a  depth  of  100-150  m. — cerargyrite,  bronwgyxite,  and 
native  silver  are  found  in  Addition  to  the  usual  iron- ,  and  manganese 
oxides,  while  gold  is  also  often  present  in  considerable  amount;  These 
easily  amalgamable  ores  rendered  possible  the  large  early  production  of 
i  Q&ographie  univeradle,  Paris,  1801,  Vol.  XVU.:  p. 
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precious  metal.  Below  this  zone  masses  of  silver  minerals,  chi 
concentrated  in  bonanzas,  often  follow.  Deeper  still  the  proportioi 
galena  and  sphalerite,  etc.,  increases,  and  most  of  the  lodes  so  rich  ab 
become  impoverished.  Finally,  in  depth  it  is  often  enough  the  case  thi 
non-argentiferous  lead-,  lead-zinc-,  or  lead-antimonial  oie-body  is  foun 
The  iFresnillo  mines  illustrate  this  impoverishment  in  depth.  Tl 
mines,  opened  in  1824,  had  in  1863  reached  a  depth  of  405  m.  The  t( 
production  from  1833  to  1863  was  902,268  kg.,  during  which  period,  accc 
ing  to  Laur,  the  average  silver  content  was  as  follows  : 


1835 
1839 
1844 
1849 


0-226  per  cent. 

0-140 

0-115 

0-078 


1854 
1850 
1863 


0-063  per  cent. 

0-002 

0-066 


Iii  accordance  with  this  decrease  of  value  in  depth  the  Tertiary  sil 
mines  in  Mexico  are  usually  not  particularly  deep,  and  though  the  Val 
ciana  mine  on  the  Veta  Madre  near  Guanajuato  some  years  ago  read 
a  depth  of  622  m.,  a  depth  of  500  m.  is  rarely  attained  even  in  the  m 
famous  mines  ;  generally  it  fluctuates  between  400  and  500  metres. 

Many  of  the  Mexican  silver  lodes  attain  a  considerable  length  ale 
the  strike ;  the  Vizcaina,  Analco,  and  San  Crist6bal  at  Pachuca,  for  instan 
have  lengths  of  16  km.,  6  km.,  and  4  km.  respectively,  though  the  wi< 
is  seldom  more  than  7  m.  The  exposed  length  of  the  Veta  Cantera 
Zacatecas  is  more  than  12  km.,  the  width  being  12-15  m.  on  an  avera 
though  occasionally  more  than  30  m.  The  neighbouring  Veta  Grande  ] 
a  similar  or  perhaps  even  greater  length.  The  famous  Veta  Madre 
Guanajuato  is  likewise  many  kilometres  long  and  occasionally  even  m< 
than  150  m.  in  width,  so  that  in  mass  it  is  comparable  to  the  Comstc 
ore-body. 

These  powerful  lodes  of  Mexico  often  exhibit  a  brecciated  struct! 
and  it  is  probable  that  they  invariably  represent  faults.  Composite  loc 
are  common.  At  Pachuca  and  Keal  del  Monte,  which  are  but  5  km.  apa 
considerable  outbreaks  of  andesite  took  .place  in  Miocene  times  ~,  lat 
rhyolite  followed,  with  dacite,  obsidian,  pitchstone,  and  tuffs ;  and  fina 
basalt.  The  lodes  though  chiefly  parallel  shew  many  bifurcations  a: 
linked  veins.  At  Pachuca,  for  instance,  four  principal  lodes  are  workf 
namely,  the  Vizcaina,  El  Cristo,  San  Juan  Analco,  and  Santa  Gertrucl 
besides  the  neighbouring  lodes  of  Real  del  Mont.e.  These  lodes,  which 
greater  part  occur  in  andesite,  are  younger  than  the  rhyolite  but  old 
than  the  basalt.  Those  in  most  of  the  other  districts,  Zacatecas  i 
example,  have  approximately  the  same  geological  position.  In  othe: 
as  that  of  Guanajuato,  they  occur  in  sedimentary  formations,  t 
Cretaceous,  Triassic,  etc.,  though  in  close  proximity  to  Tertiary  eruptiv< 
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The  following  figures  relative  to  the  production  of  individual  districts 
will  be  of  interest.  The  Santa  Eulalia  district  25  km.  east  of  the  town  of 
Chihuahua  has  since  1703,  or  roughly  during  the  course  of  200  years,  pro- 
duced silver  to  the  value  of  28  million  sterling  ;  and  the  Batopilas  district 
about  12  million  sterling.1  Chihuahua,  when  copper  and  lead  also  are  con- 
sidered, is  now  the  most  important  mining  district  of  Mexico.  Pachuca  2 
from  its  discovery,  in  1522,  to  1901  .yielded  more  than  3500  tons  of  silver 
worth  more  than  31-5  million  sterling.  One  single  bonanza  of  elliptical  o\it- 
line,  having  the  dimensions  1000  x  400  x  2-J  m.,  yielded  in  the  course  of  ten 
years  a  value  of  close  upon  £3,000,000  ;  another  from  1853  to  1883,  close 
upon  £6,000,000  ;  while  an  earlier  bonanza  is  stated  to  have  been  richer 
still.  Zacatecas,  including  Veta  Grande,  is  stated  from  1548  to  1832  to  have 
produced  silver  to  the  value  of  almost  150  million  sterling,  equivalent  to  some 
14,000  tons  of  silver,  though  according  to  other  data  this  figiire  is  too  high, 
Guanajuato  3  in  silver  and  gold  has  produced  as  follows  :  1701  to  1800,  some 
279-7  million  dollars  ;  1801  to  1829,  some  85-8  million  dollars  ;  1830  to 
1887,  some  277-6  ;  equivalent  to  a  total  of  643-1  million  dollars  or  about 
134  million  sterling.  To  this  must  be  added  the  very  considerable  produc- 
tion from  1558  to  1700,  and  that  since  1887.  Some  idea  of  this  latter  may 
be  gathefed  from  the  fact  that  during  the  period  1900-1903  the  value 
produced  was  6-2  million  dollars.  The  total  production  of  the  Veta  Madre 
at  Guanajuato,  Humboldt  estimated  at  80  million  sterling.  The  total 
production  hitherto  from  Guanajuato  may  probably  also  be  put  down  at 
some  160  million  sterling,  equivalent  to  some  17,000  tons  of  silver.  The 
most  imposing  impression  of  the  silver  production  of  this  country  is  obtained 
when  it  is  considered  that  during  the  period  1899-1908  almost  2000  tons 
of  silver  were  produced  annually,  the  actual  average  having  been  1890 
tons.  Even  after  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  at  the  beginning  of  the 
'nineties,  the  silver  production  of  Mexico  still  continued  to  rise, 

In  the  small  Eepublics  of  Central  America  also,  several  Tertiary  silver- 
gold  deposits  occur,  one  of  the  better  known  being  that  of  San  Juanoito 
in  Honduras,4  which  in  1903  produced  21,266  kg.  of  silver  and  113  kg,  of 
gold.  The  output  of  gold  wap  greater  formerly, 


aud  Bo  Launay,  1803. 
8  Ordonez,  loc,  cit.,  1902. 

»  Trans.  Amer.  Inst,  Vol.  XXXII,  1902,  p.  olxxxix. 
«  Loggett,  2'rajw.  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Mng.  XVII.,  1889, 
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LODES  OF  THE  SOUTH  AMERICAN  CORDILLERAS  AND  THE  BOLIVIAN 

SILVER-TIN  LODES 

LITERATURE 

G.  STEINMANN.  Uber  gebundene  Erzgango  in  den  Cordilleren  Siidamorikos.  Inter- 
national  Congress,  Dusseldorf,  1910  ;  '  Gebirgsbildung  und  Massengesteine  in  den  Cordilleren 
Stidamerikas,'  Geol.  Bunds.  I.,  1910,  Pte.  I. -III. ;  '  Uber  die  Zinnerzlagerstatten  Bolivia^,' 
Zeit.  d.  d.  geol.  Ges.,  Jan.  1907  ;  '  Observaciones  geologioas  effeotuadas  desdo  Lima  hasta 
Chanohamayo,1  Bol.  Guerpo,  Ing.  Min.  Peru,  Lima,  1904  ;  Die  Entstelmng  dor  Kupforer/;- 
lagerstatte  von  Corocoro  und  verwandten  Vorkommniase  in  Bolivia.  Rosenbusoh  Celebra- 
tion, Stuttgart,  1906. — A.  W.  STBLZNBR.  '  Die  Silber-Zinnerzlagerstatten  Bolivins,'  Zeit. 
d.  d.  geol.  Ges.  II.,  1897,  wherein  the  works  of  A.  v.  Humboldt,  A.  d'Orbigny,  D.  Forbes, 
H.  Rook,  A.  Gmehling,  etc.,  are  mentioned.  The  following  works  deal  especially  with  Potosi : 
A.  F.  WENDT.  '  The  Potosi  Bolivia  Silver  District,'  Trans  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.  XIX., 
1891. — WIBNBK.  '  Orui'o,'  Ann.  d.  Mines,  Paris,  Ser.  9,  V.,  1894.— W.  R.  RTJMBOLU. 
'  The  Origin  of  the  Bolivian  Tin  Deposits,'  Boon.  Qeol.  IV.,  1909. — EVBKDINQ.  '  Unter- 
lagen  zu  einer  bergmannisohen  Lagerstattenbegutaohtung  im  bolivianischen  Ziimorz- 
distrikt,'  Gliiokauf,  1909,  p.  1325.  The  works  of  Domeyko,  Morioke,  etc.,  upon  Chili  are 
cited  when  describing  the  copper  lodes  of  Chili. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  metalliferous  lodes  of  the  Cordilleras 
of  South  America  are  of  Tertiary  age.  They  are  always  associated  with 
eruptive  rocks  upon  which,  both  in  their  occurrence  and  extension,  they 
are  manifestly  dependent.  Along  the  6000  km.  length  of  these  Cor- 
dilleras the  eruptives,  according  to  Steinmann,  appear  in  three  forms. 
The  volcanoes  which  were  active  in  late  Tertiary  and  Diluvial  time  have 
long  been  known.  These  in  their  extension  coincide  essentially  with  the 
principal  mountain  range  ;  they  however  carry,  no  ore  ;  no  lodes  are  found 
either  in  those  which  are  active  or  those  which  are  extinct,  while  even  the 
necks  of  those  which  have  been  eroded  appear  to  be  equally  free. 

In  these  Cordilleras  those  eruptive  rocks  which  probably  belong  to 
early  Tertiary  must  be  regarded  as  the  vehicles  of  the  ore.  These  consist 
partly  of  granular  plutonic  rocks  of  granitic  or  dioritic  character,  con- 
stituting the  second  form  of  eruptive  occurrence ;  and  partly  of  por- 
phyritio  rocks  of  liparite-trachyte  or  andesite-dacite  nature,  constituting 
.the  third  form.  These  older  eruptives  have  a  much  larger  distribution 
than  the  younger  rocks  mentioned  above,  which  in  addition  are  generally 
more  basic.  Many  not  unimportant  deposits,  especially  of  gold-  and 
copper  ore,  occur  in  connection  with  the  early  Tertiary  grano-diorites  in 
the  Andes ;  but  more  important  still  are  the  lead,  silver,  copper,  zinc, 
tin,  and  gold  occurrences  regularly  associated  with  the  andesitic  and 
allied  rocks  which  may  be  observed  everywhere  in  Peru,  Bolivia,  and 
farther  south  in  Chili  and  Argentina. 

The  intrusions  of  andesite  or  aridesite-liparite,  and  the  lodes  associated 
with  them,  are  found  concentrated  in  a  wide  belt  embracing  the  principal 
mountain  range.  In  the  north  of  Chili  and  Argentina,  and  in  Bolivia, 
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this  belt  is  in  places  500  km.  wide,  a  width  which  northwards  and 
southwards  diminishes  to  250  km.  and  even  to  100-150  km.  To  the  east, 
along  the  ranges  which  descend  on  the  one  side  to  the  lowlands  of 
Brazil,  Bolivia,  and  Argentina  and  on  the  other  towards  the  Pacific,  the 
andesites  and  liparites,  and  with  them  the  lodes,  are  less  extensive.  In 
detail  the  assooiation  between  these  rocks  and  the  lodes  is  more  evident  still. 
The  andesite  and  allied  rocks  generally  appear  as  dykes,  lenses,  or  bosses, 
which  vary  from  those  of  small  dimension  to  such  as  are  10-20  km.  across. 
From  their  geological  situation  these  may  most  fittingly  be  regarded  as 
inclined  or  vertical  laccoliths,  which  ended  blindly  without  reaching  the 
original  surface,  and  which  consequently  were  not  generally  accompanied 
by  craters  or  tuffs. 

The  lodes  with  silver  sulphide  minerals,  etc.,  and  locally  with  tin  and 
gold  content,  exhibit  generally  the  most  intimate  connection  with  these 
deep  early-Tertiary  laccoliths.  Ordinarily  they  occur  in  the  eruptive 
itself  or  in  the  closest  proximity  thereto.  This  is  the  case  for  instance 
at  Potosi,  Oruro,  Huanchaca,  and  other  Bolivian  deposits ;  and  at 
Cerro  de  Pasco,  Huallanca,  Ticapanupa,  Tarica,  Morococha,  Hualgayoc, 
and  other  places  in  Peru.  Limited  occurrences  consisting  of  one  or  two 
small  lodes. of  little  extent  are  numerous  in  the  Cordilleras,  these  being 
associated  with  small  dyke-like  eruptive  masses.  All  the  larger  and  more 
productive  districts,  on  the  other  hand,  are  associated  with  extensive 
masses  which  either  consist  of  large  single  peaks,  as  for  instance  at  Cerro 
de  Potosi  and  Chorolque,  or  form  composite  masflives  as  at  Cerro  de  Pasco, 
Morococha,  Oruro,  etc.  Stemmann  from  this  draws  the  conclusion  that 
in  the  Cordilleras  there  exists  a  quantitative  relation  between,  the  bulk  of 
the  ore  vehicle  and  the  number  and  content  of  the  lodes  produced  by 
it.  Similar  quantitative  relations  have  already  been  noticed  in  connection 
with  some  magmatic  eruptive  deposits.1 

The  lodes  of  the  Cordilleras  are  in  many  places  found  concentrated 
in  the  boundary  region  between  the  eruptive  and  .the  surrounding 
sediments,  as  illustrated  by  the  diagrammatic  representation  of  the 
occurrence  at  Cerro  de  Pasco  in  Fig.  309,  where  the  laccolith  has  been 
freed  from  its  mantle  of  sediments.  The  uncommonly  numerous  lodes 
traversing  the  marginal  portions  of  the  eruptive  and  adjacent  sedi- 
ments at  this  place,  were  remarkable  for  abnormal  richness  in  silver. 
In  depth  these  lodes  decreased  both  in  number  and  content.  The 
Socavon  Real,  adit,  put  in  at  great  expense  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and 
680  m.  below  the  eummitj  disappointed  the  hopes  upon  which  it  was 
started,  in  that  it  encountered  but  few  lodes,  and  these  relatively  poor. 

The  Tertiary  gold-silver  lodes  of  the  Cordilleras  usually  contain  quartz 
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as  the  principal  gangue  -  mineral.  Fluorite,  zeoliteSj  carbonates,  and 
liarite  are  absent  from  most,  though  the  two  last-named  appear  abundantly 
in  some.  With  these  lodes  also,  gold  and  silver  are  closely  associated, 
these  two  metals  either  occurring  together  in  the  same  lode  or  in  separate 
though  neighbouring  lodes.  For  instance,  in  the  important  silver  district 
of  Hualgayoc  the  gold  is  practically  limited  to  one  single  lode.  Humboldt 1 
estimated  the  average  annual  precious-metal  production  of  Potosi  up  to 
the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century  at  481,830  marks  a  of  silver 
and  2200  marks  of  gold,  or  1  part  of  gold  to  200-250  parts  of  silver. 

Many  of  the  lodes  are  characterized  by  well-defined  primary  depth- 
zones.  Those  of  Cerro  de  Pasco  for  instance,  which  in  times  past  were 
responsible  for  the  greatest  silver  production  of  Peru,  and  for  centuries 
were  worked  almost  exclusively  for  silver,  in  depth  passed  over  in  part  to 
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FIG.  309. — Diagrammatic  section  across  Oerro  de  Potosi,  showing  the  collection  of  lodes  at 
the  contact  of  the  eruptive  with  the  sediments,  and  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  lodes  iu  depth. 
The  dotted  lilies  represent  the  beds  removed  by  erosion.  Steimuann,  1910. 

become  copper  lodes.  In  the  case  of  the  silver-tin  lodes  of  .Bolivia,  the 
tin  according  to  Steinmann  is  generally  found  concentrated  in  the  upper 
levels,  while  the  silver  ore  is  found  below.  Many  of  the  silver  lodes 
proper  contained  quantities  of  secondary  silver  minerals  in  the  oxidation 
zone,  such  for  instance  as  native  silver  and  cerargyrite,  which  are  easily 
amalgamable  ;  it  is  nevertheless  a  striking  fact  that  secondary  enrichment 
such  as  would  constitute  a  cementation  zone  is,  according  to  Steinmann, 
either  entirely  absent  or  extremely  infrequent. 

The  silver-tin  deposits  of  Bolivia,  which  have  been  more  particularly 
investigated  by  Stelzner,  are  of  especial  interest.  They  occur  in  the 
Eastern  Cordilleras  or  Cordillera  Real  where  active  volcanoes  are  absent, 
and  in  the  high  plateaii  confined  between  these,  and  the  Western  or  Coast 
Cordilleras.  In  the  northern  portion  of  this  extent  is  situated  the  Titicaca 
Lake  at  an  altitude  of  3854  m.  above  sea-level.  The  highest  point  of  these 
1  Citation  by  Sod/beer.  2  1  mark  =  8  oz. 
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Eastern  Cordilleras,  which  have  an  average  height  of  4-700  m.,  is  the 
Illampu  with  a  height  of  7513  metres.  The  average  altitude  of  the  Western 
Cordilleras  is  4:550  metres.  La  Paz  and  Oruro,  together  with  the  places  lying 
along  the  line  Oruro-Ujuni  to  the  south,  are  the  delivery  stations  for  the 
tin  ore,  the  mines  lying  almost  exclusively  east  of  this  line.  The-  deposits 
of  the  north-western  portion  of  the  Eastern  Cordilleras  yield  tin  ore  almost 
exclusively,  with  quite  subordinate  silver,  bismuth,  wolfram,  and  antimony 
ores.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  broad  lode  belt 
to  the  south-east,  silver  ores  play  a  prominent  part.  While  formerly 
silver-mining  conducted  in  the  rich  ores  of  the  upper  levels  was  alone  of 
economic  importance,  tin-mining  has  latterly  become  more  and  more 
prominent.  The  districts  of  Potosi  and  Huanchaca  are  to-day  the  most 
important  of  the  silver-mining  districts. 

The  Western  Cordilleras  consist  of  Mesozoic  strata,  chiefly  Jurassic 
or  Cretaceous,  which  have  been  repeatedly  intruded  by  young  eruptives. 
Their  extent  is  marked  by  a  long  row  of  volcanoes,  some  of  which  are 
still  active.  The  high  tableland  between  the  two  Cordilleras  is  a  desolate 
sandy  steppe  almost  without  vegetation  and  often  assuming  the  char- 
acter of  a  salt  desert.  The  Eastern  Cordilleras  consist  of  Palaeozoic  slates, 
quartzites,  and  grauwackes,  chiefly  Silurian  and  Devonian,  which  sediments 
in  the  most  highly  contorted  portion  of  their:  occurrence  are  seen  to  be 
underlaid  by  granite.  All  these  rocks  are  traversed  by  an  abundance  of 
Tertiary  eruptives. 

Those  unique  lodes  which  contain  both  silver  and  tin  extend  from 
:he  16th  parallel  in  the  southern  portion  of  Peru,  to  the  22nd  parallel  and 
perhaps  even  still  farther  south.  The.  length  of  the  belt  in  which  they 
ire  contained  is  accordingly  about  800  km.  It  is  300  km.  wide.  The 
nost  important  districts  are  Carabuco,  Avicaya,  Milluni  and  Huayna- 
Potosi,  Monte  Blanco  in  the  Quinm-Cruz  mountains,  Colguiri,  Oruro, 
Morococha,  and  Huanuhi,  Llallagua,  Colquechaca,  Potosi,  Porco, 
Pulacayo,  Huanchaca,  Chooaya,  Tasna,  Chorolque,  etc.  In  this  last 
listrict  the  mines  are  from  3500  to  5200  m.  above  sea-level.  The  lodes 
isually  carry  tin  as  well  as  silver  in  one  and  the  same  lode,  the 
ntergrowth  of  the  two  ores  being  generally  so  intimate  that  .the  ore  is 
irst  chlqridized  and  then  amalgamated  or  oyanided  for  silver,  and  after- 
vards  dressed  for  tin.  Several  lodes  in  part  carry  silver  ore  without  tin, 
>r  tin  ore  without  silver. 

The  primary  silver  minerals  are  principally  sulpho-salts,  antimonial 
fctrahedrite  in  the  first  plaoe,  then  pyrargyrite,  proustite,  and  stephanite, 
>tc.  Argentite,  the  new  mineral  sundtite,  etc.,  also  occur,  These  minerals, 
rhich  are  here  regarded  by  different  authorities  ae  primary,  are  those 
vhioh  in  other  districts  are  found  in  tfre  cementation  Jzpne,  Otter 
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undoubtedly  primary  minerals  present  are  pyrite,  arsenopyrite,  pyrrhotite, 
chalcopyrite,  stibnite,  galena,  sphalerite,  ullmannite,  and  bournonite,  and 
occasionally  abundant  bismuth  ores.  The  most  important  tin  ore  is 
cassiterite.  The  sulpho-stannates  stannite,1  plumbostannite,  canfieldite, 
franckeite,  and  cylindrite  also  occur,  the  first-named  being  found  in  some 
lodes  in  notable  amount.  The  three  last-named  contain  germanium. 
The  silver  -  germanium  sulpho  -  salt,  argyrodite,  which  contains  6-5 
per  cent  of  germanium,  also  occurs.  The  Bolivian  silver-tin  lodes  are 
relatively  the  richest  in  germanium  of  any  hitherto  investigated.  Tin 
and  germanium  belong,  as  is  well  known,  to  the  same  periodic  system. 
Wolfram,  elsewhere  the  constant  associate  of  cassiterite,  is  here  repre- 
sented only  in  some  lodes. 

The  most  important  gangue-mineral  is  quartz,  which  is  occasionally 
accompanied  by  some  calcite  and  barite.  The  characteristic  minerals  of 
the  typical  tin  lodes,2  fluorite,  tourmaline,  lithia-mica,  topaz,  apatite,  and 
other  combinations  rich  in  fluorine  and  boron  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
either  completely  absent  or  have  only  been  established  as  mineralogical 
rarities.  Fluorite  is  extremely  uncommon,  while  tourmaline,  so  character- 
istic of  many  of  the  Chilian  copper  lodes,  occurs  only  sporadically  in  the 
Bolivian  silver-tin  lodes. 

Along  the  lodes  a  kaolinization  of  the  country-rock  is  often  found, 
and  sometimes  a  silicification,  while  greisen  formation,  otherwise  so  charac- 
teristic of  tin,  receives  no  mention.  These  Bolivian  silver-tin  lodes,  rich 
in  tin,  differ  essentially  therefore  in  this  respect  from  the  ordinary  tin  lodes, 
though  certain  resemblances  remain.3  On  the  other  hand,  mineralogically, 
chemically,  and  geologically,  they  agree  in  their  broad  lines  with  the  normal 
Tertiary  silver  lodes,  though  naturally  with  the  difference  that  the  Bolivian 
lodes  carry  cassiterite  and  other  tin  minerals  which  the  normal  silver 
lodes,  with  but  few  exceptions,  do  not.4 

Stelzner  put  forward  the  Bolivian  lodes  as  representative  of  what 
he  termed  the  Potosi  type  in  contradistinction  to  the  Schemnitz  type 
of  Groddeck.  These  lodes  belong  none  the  less  to  the  Tertiary  silver 
lodes  which  are  distributed  along  the  entire  length  of  the  Cordilleras, 
from  Ecuador  or  Colombia  in  the  north,  to  Chili  and  Argentina  in  the 
south.  It  is  nevertheless  striking  that,  occurring  over  a  length  800  km. 
along  this  lode  belt,  they  should  be  characterized  by  richness  in  tin, 
while  the  silver  lodes  to  the  north  and  south,  similarly  situated  geo- 
logically, contain  none  of  that  .metal. 

The  Bolivian  lodes  at  the  outcrop  have  a  stanniferous  gossan,  in 
which,  according  to  Stelzner,  wood-tin  is  present  as  a  secondary  mineral 


1  CusFeSnS4  wiih  27-5  per  cent  Sn. 
Ants,  p.  413.  8  Ante,  p.  423.  *  Ante,  pp.  423,  548. 
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derived  from  primary  sulphide  tin  ores.  The  ores  at  the  outcrop,  containing 
native  silver,  cerargyrite,  pyrargyrite,  proustite,  etc.,  are  locally  termed 
Pacos,  the  uudecomposed  ores  in  depth  are  Negrillos  or  black  ores,  while 
those  between  the  two  are  termed  Mulattos.1 

In  addition  to  the  above-described  lodes  characterized  by  the  common 
occurrence  of  silver  and  tin  and  by  the  comparative  absence  of  the 
usual  tin  minerals,  there  are  also  in  the  Eastern  Cordilleras,  according  to 
Rumbold,  a  number  of  tin  lodes  which  carry,  iu  addition  to  quartz,  a 
considerable  amount  of  tourmaline,  and  which  mineralogically  and 
geologically  closely  resemble  the  ordinary  tin  type.2  These  appear  to  be 
associated  with  a  quartz-porphyry  which,  according  to  the  above-mentioned 
authority,  is  older  than  the  Tertiary  eruptives.  This  however  requires 
confirmation.  Such  tin  lodes  poor  iu  sulphides  are  found  more  particu- 
larly at  Oruro  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tres  Cruces,  90  miles  to  the 
north.  The  greater  part  of  the  Bolivian  tin  ore  produced  in  recent 
years  has  probably  been  derived  rather  from  these  more  characteristic  tin 
lodes  than  from  the  combined  tin-silver  occurrences. 

The  economic  importance  of  the  silver  lodes  of  the  South  American 
Cordilleras  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  figures  of  production,  of 
which  the  earlier  are,  however,  somewhat  uncertain  : 
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The  total  silver  outputs  from  the  three  principal  countries  of  South 
America  up  to  1910  were  as  follows : 


Peru  since  1533 
Bolivia  „  1545 
Ohili  „  1546 

i  Ante,  p.  219. 


36,000  tons  of  silver. 
48,000      „        „ 
6,600      „ 
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From  these  figures  it  appears  that  Bolivia  with  its  stanniferous  lodes 
takes  first  place.  The  richness  of  the  silver  deposits  of  Potosi  discovered 
in  1545  was  enormous,1  and  the  total  production  of  this  district  alone 
is  given  as  some  30,000  tons.  According  to  Soetbeer  the  production 
during  the  period  1545-1600  amounted  to  more  than  one-half  the  world's 
production  at  that  time.  In  depth  the  lodes  became  poorer  and  the 
district  consequently  declined.  In  addition  to  Potosi  other  rich  lodes 
have  been  worked  in  Bolivia  ;  the  Compagwie  Huanchaca  de  Bolivia 
for  instance,  from  1873  to  1888  produced  silver  to  the  value  of  50-6 
million  dollars,  of  which  amount  19-5  million  were  distributed  to  the 
shareholders. 

The  history  of  the  Bolivian  and  Peruvian  silver  mines  is  briefly  as 
follows  :  After  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Pizarro  in  1533  the  output 
of  silver,  particularly  from  the  district  around  Potosi,  was  very  con- 
siderable. In  the  eighteenth  century  the  easily  treated  ore  from  near 
the  surface  being  in  greater  part  exhausted,  a  decline  followed,  which 
during  the  War  of  Independence  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  1809-1825,  became  more  and  more  pronounced.  The  building 
of  railways,  however,  to  remote  mining  districts  in  the  'seventies  brought 
about  a  revival  which  reached  its  zenith  in  the  'eighties,  to  be  followed 
in  turn  by  a  decline  consequent  upon  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  during 
the  years  1892-1894. 

The  Bolivian  tin  ores  were  formerly  either  not  worked  or  only  in- 
adequately so,  for  lack  of  communication.  Since  the  completion  of  the 
railways  however  this  particular  inkling  has  developed  considerably.  It 
is  especially  the  north-western  portion  of  the  Eastern  Cordilleras  which  is 
stanniferous.  There,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Illampu-IUimani  moun- 
tains at  a  height  of  about  5000  m.,  the  tin  mines  of  Huayna-Potosi  and 
MuUini  are  situated.  To  the  south-east,  separated  by  the  valley  of  the 
La  Place,  is  the  Quinza-Cmz  massive,  which  is  reckoned  to  be  particularly 
rich  in  tin.  The  more  important  mines,  most  of  which  however  are  only 
in  process  of  development,  are  the  Monte  Blanco,  Huanchaca  de  Inguisiri, 
Concordia,  Santa  Rosa,  and  the  Capacabana,  all  about  5000  m.  or  more 
above  sea-level.  South-east  of  the  Quinza-Cmz  mountains  lie  the  mines  of 
Colquiri,  and  isolated  on  the  west  slope,  that  of  Araca,  The  most  important 
tin  occurrences  at  present  are  El  Balcon  and  Penny  Duncan  at  Huanuni, 
30  km.  from  Machacamarca ;  and  Avicaya,  Totoral,  and  Antequera, 
10-25  Ion.  from  Paznia.  The  deposits  at  Patino  and  Illalayua  in  the 
environs  of  Unicia  are  also  deserving  of  mention. 

The  country-rock  on  either  side  of  the  lode  is  generally  silicified 
to  a  light-grey  quartzitic  rock.  The  lode  itself  consists  chiefly  of  quartz, 

*  Ante,  p.  680. 
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cassiterite,  and  pyrite,  while  arsenopyrite,  ohalcopyrite,  sphalerite,  galena, 
and  bisnmthinite,  occur  to  a  less  extent. 

In  the  north-western  part  of  the  Eastern  Cordilleras  the  characteristic 
ore  is  a  silicified  rock  traversed  by  a  network  of  small  veins  and  fissures 
filled  with  cassiterite  and  pyrite,  these  minerals  sometimes  also  forming 
lenses  or  nests.  On  the  wall  a  compact  layer  of  mineral  2-5  cm.  thick 
often  occurs.  As  a  rule  the  tin  content  of  the  pyrite  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished macroscopically,  though  occasionally  crystal  individuals  may 
be  seen.  According  to  Everding  it  would  appear  that  cassiterite  with 
quarts  occurs  more  plentifully  as  an  upper  primary  depth-zone,  while 
compact  pyrite  containing  tin  forms  a  lower  zone.  The  payable  portions 
contain  3-6  per  cent  of  tin  on  an  average,  though  occasionally  the  content 
is  as  high  as  15  per  cent.  The  oxidation  zone — which  generally  extends 
to  a  depth  of  60  m.  below  the  surface  and  sometimes  as  much  as  300  m.— 
consists  of  limoriite  and  brown-stained  rock  fragments  with  unaltered 
cassiterite. 

According  to  the  statistics  of  the  MetaUurgisoJie  OesellscJiaft,  Frank- 
fort, the  weight  of  metallic  tin  in  the  Bolivian  output  of  ore  has  at 
.  different  periods  been  as  follows  : 


1886 
1890 
1895 


225  tons  of  tin. 
1000  „ 
4100  „   „ 


1900 
1006 
1910 


6,960  tons  of  tin. 
13,000  „   „ 
23,000  „   „ 


Bolivia  therefore  now  produces  about  one-fifth  of  the  world's  pro- 
duction of  tin.1  It  is  responsible  at  the  same  time  for  a  material  portion 
of  the  world's  small  bismuth  production,  the  districts  of  Tasna  and 
Ohlorolque  in  the  south  being  the  contributors. 

JAPAN 
LITERATURE       ,    ' 

'  Geology  of  Japan,1  The  Imperial  Qeol.  Survey  of  Japan,  Tokio,  1902 ;  reviewed  in 
Spurr's  previously  cited  work  upon  Tonopah. — Mining  in  Japan,  Past  and  Present.  Bureau 
of  MincH,  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce.  Japan,  1009. 

The  gold  and  silver  production  of  Japan,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  .table,  has  of  late  years  considerably  increased ;  the  gold  output 
is  to  the  extent  of  about  one-twentieth  derived  from  gravels  : 

1876 
1885 
1895 
1905 
1908 
1909 
1910 

!  *  Ante,  p.  424, 
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Of  the  gold-  and  silver  lodes  of  Japan  those  of  Tertiary  age  only  are 
concerned  in  this  present  brief  description  ;  at  all  events  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  the  mines  working  to-day,  some  of  which  are  producing  considerably, 
exploit  Tertiary  lodes.  These  occur  both  in  sedimentary  formations  and 
in  eruptive  rocks.  In  many  cases  it  is  not  a  question  of  a  simple  fissure 
but  of  a  shattered  zone  associated  with  intense  impregnation  in  Tertiary 
tuff,  schist,  or  liparite.  Often  with  these  deposits,  the  bodies  of  which 
so  far  appear  to  increase  in  depth,  copper  ore  also  occurs.  To  such  as 
these  belong  the  important  gold  lodes  at  Poropets  in  Hokkaido,  and  Washi- 
nosu  in  Bikuchu,  as  well  as  the  silver  deposits  of  Fuknishi  near  Omori  in 
Iwarni,  and  Matsuoka  and  Hata  in  Ugo.  Tertiary  eruptives,  such  for 
instance  as  andesite,  dacite,  liparite,  and  basalt,  are  strongly  represented 
in  Northern  Japan,  and  particularly  along  the  central  range.  In  these 
eruptives,  and  especially  in  andesite,  most  of  the  gold-  and  silver  occurrences 
are  found. 

The  principal  deposits  are  :  Hoshino  in  the  province  of  Ohikugo,  where 
quartz  lodes  with  pyrite,  sphalerite,  gold,  and  silver,  occur  in  andesite ; 
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.Serigano  in  Satsuma,  quartz  lodes  in  andesite  with,  pyrite,  chalcopyrite, 
gold  and  silver,  78  kg.  of  gold  having  been  produced  in  1908  ;  the  Yama- 
gano  district  in  Satsuma,  many  productive  quartz  lodes  in  andesite  with 
calcite,  pyrite,  gold,  argentite,  etc.,  1  part  of  silver  occurring  with  5 
parts  of  gold,  370  kg.  of  gold  having  been  produced  during  1908  ;  Sado  or 
Aikwa  in  Sado,  quartz  lodes  in  andesite  and  tuff,  with  calcite,  dolomite, 
selenite,  native  gold  and  silver,  argentite,  chalcopyrite,  pyrite,  galena, 
sphalerite,  and  less  often  stephanite,  pyrargyrite,  etc.,  427  kg.  of  gold 
having  been  produced  in  1908 ;  Zutho  in  Formosa,  where  in  1908  about 
280  kg.  of  gold  were  produced  from  lodes  in  Tertiary  sediments  ;  Kago  in 
Satsuma,  with  gold  lodes  in  andesite  and  liparite  ;  Otani  in  Satsuma, 
with  lodes  in  liparite  and  Tertiary  sediments ;  Ushio  and  Okuchi  in 
Satsuma,  where  from  gold  lodes  in  andesite  435  kg.  of  gold  were  produced 
in  1908  ;  and  finally,  Poropets  in  Hokkaido,  where  from  lodes  in  liparites 
and  Tertiary  sediments  216  kg.  of  gold  were  produced  in  1908. 

The  following  important  mines  produce  silver  chiefly :  Kanagase 
and  Tasei,  Ikuno  in  Tajima,  with  silver-  and  copper  ore  in  liparite,  6590  kg. 
of  silver  having  been  produced  in  1908 ;  Innai  in  Ugo,  with  silver  ore  in 
andesite,  liparite,  and  Tertiary  sediments,  production  in  1908,  2950  kg.  of 
silver ;  and  Tsubaki  in  Ugo,  with  silver-  and  lead  ores  in  Tertiary  sediments 
and  andesite,  38,700  kg.  of  silver  having  been  produced  in  1908. 

In  addition,  many  other  similar  occurrences  have  been  recorded  in 
the  provinces  Iwami,  Ugo,  Bikuchu,  Kaga,  Juwashiro,  Iwaki,  Mino,  Bizen, 
etc.  These  are  found  in  andesite  and  liparite  and  occasionally  also  in 
Tertiary  tuff.  With  some  of  them  silver  predominates,  with  others  gold. 
An  intimate  admixture  of  sphalerite,  galena,  chalcopyrite,  pyrite,  with 
gold  and  silver  in  varying  amount,  is  found  widely  distributed  in  Japan. 
Such  is  known  locally  as  Kivromoro  or  black  ore.  Probably  not  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  silver  production  of  Japan  in  1908  was  derived  from  this 
fine-grained  mixture.  Some  silver  is  also  won  as  a  by-product  in  treating 
copper  ores ;  from  lead  ores  on  the  other  hand  a  surprisingly  small  amount, 
only  one-twentieth  of  the  total  production,  is  recovered. 
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In  south-western  Sumatra  x  is  situated  a  lode  district  consisting  of  a 
disturbed  zone  30  km.  in  length,  along  which  seven  hot  springs  occur. 

1  Zeit.  f.  prakt.  Oeol,  1902,  p.  227. 
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The  lodes  of  this  district  are  in  part  large  gold-silver  lodes  with  quartz  and 
chalcedony  gangtie  ;  they  have  hypersthene-andesite  in  the  hanging-wall 
and  rhyolite  of  Miocene  age  in  the  foot-wall.  The  former  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  lode  is  propylitize'd. 

The  lodes  worked  in  the  Kedjang  Lebong  and  Lebong  Soelit  mines 
in  another  district,  carry  gold  partly  free  and  partly  combined  with  selenium. 
The  peculiar  composition  of  the]  gold  ore,  which  has  not  yet  been 
definitely  determined,  has  all  along  excited  the  interest  of  those  geologists 
who  have  visited  these  mines.  The  gold-  and  silver  minerals  are  very  finely 
distributed  throughout  a  quartz  and  chalcedony  gangue  which,  near  the 
walls  especially,  exhibits  crusted  structure.  The  chalcedony  is  more 
plentiful  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  walls  than  towards  the  middle  of  the 
lode.  The  rule,  demonstrated  in  the  laboratory,  that  solutions  with  equal 
silica  content  when  cooler  deposit  chalcedony  and  when  hotter  tend  to 
the  formation  of  quartz,  apparently  here  finds  confirmation. 

The  lode  at  Bodjang  Lebong  reaches  up  to  22  m.  in  width,  while  it 
has  so  far  been  developed  for  a  length  of  300  m.  along  the  strike.  To 
the  north  and  south  at  either  end  it  pinches  out.  The  ore  treated  per 
year  amounts  to  about  100,000  tons  containing  30  grm.  of  gold  and  250 
grm.  of  silver  per  ton,  or  1  of  gold  to  8  of  silver.  Selenium  occurs  to  an 
extent  equal  to  2-5  per  cent  of  the  bullion  recovered.  It  appears  to  be 
associated  with  the  silver  rather  than  with  the  gold.  The  highly 
seleniferous  slags  from  smelting  have  been  treated  for  selenium.  Spurr 1 
recognizes  an  analogy  between  this  deposit  and  those  at  Tonopah  in 
Nevada.2  In  the  year  1906,  1426  kg.  of  fine  gold  and  7600  kg.  of  fine 
silver  were  produced,  while  in  the  same  year  from  Lebong  Soelit,  about 
18  km.  farther  to  the  west,  the  production  was  463  kg.  of  gold  and  645  kg. 
of  silver, 
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This  goldfield  which  is  situated  in  the  Gape  Colville  peninsula  and  neigh- 
bourhood, North  Island,  New  Zealand,  is  connected  with,  a  Tertiary  eruptive 
area  126  km.  long  and  15  to  30  km.  wide,  consisting  chiefly  of  andesite, 

i  Loo.  dt. 
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dacite,  and  rhyolite.1  The  lodes  found  there  carry  quartz  with  free 
gold  principally,  but  occasionally  also  gold-  and  silver  tellurides.  They 
contain  but  little  pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  sphalerite,  arsenopyrite,  stibnite, 
pyrargyrite,  proustite,  etc.  Some  are  gold-silver  lodes,  as  for  instance 
those  in  the  Waihi  district,  where  1  part  of  gold  is  produced  to  every 
30  parts  of  silver.  The  deposits  occur  chiefly  in  andesite  and  dacite.  The 
propylitization  in  connection  with  these  lodes  has  been  exhaustively 
studied  by  Finlayson.2 

In  the  Thames  district,  from  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1867  to  the  year 
1897,  gold  and  silver  to  the  value  of  about  7-5  millions  sterling  were  won, 
of  which  6  millions  were  obtained  from  an  area  of  but  3  sq.  km.  These  lodes 
were  generally  poor  when  their  whole  length  and  breadth  were  considered  ; 
they  contained  however  some  especially  rich  shoots  or  bonanzas.  Accord- 
ing to  Finlayson  these  shoots  were  primary  and  not  secondary  in  character. 
In  depth  they  became  impoverished.  Not  far 'away  is  the  Coromandel 
district  and,  somewhat  to  the  south,  the  Karangahake  and  Waihi  districts 
with  gold-silver  lodes.  The  Waihi  mine  in  this  latter  district  from  1890 
to  1907  yielded  gold  to  the  value  of  6-25  million  sterling.  At  other  places 
in  New  Zealand  gold  gravels  occur,  some  of  which  are  worked.  As  will  be 
found  stated  later,3  during  the  last  decade  the  gold  production  of  New 
Zealand  has  risen. 
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Western  Australia  forms  approximately  the  western  third  of  the 
Australian  continent.  Its  principal  goldfields  lie  to  the  east  and  south-east 
of  the  town  of  Kalgoorlie,  near  the  eastern  boundary. 

According  to  Woodward,  the  rocks  of  this  country  have  been  folded  into 
a  number  of  north-south  anticlines  and  synclines,  and  have  been  intruded 
by  numerous  eruptive  rocks.  The  ordinary  section  shows  granite,  gneiss, 
and  schist,  which  in  their  disposition  form  six  zones  or  belts.  Reckoning 
from  west  to  east,  only  the  fourth  belt  in  which  the  Southern  Cross  mine 
occurs,  and  the  sixth  belt  with  the  two  principal  districts  of  Kalgoorlie  and 
Coolgardie,  are  auriferous.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  two 
latter  districts,  Gibb  Maitland  and  Campbell,  beside  such  surface  formations 
as  laterite,  record  the  presence  of  slate,  quartzite,  quartzite-schist,  felsite, 
amphibolite,  porphyrite,  mica-schist  —  all  of  which  probably  represent 
dynamically  metamorphosed  eruptive  rocks — as  well  as  peridotite  and  its 
varieties. 

The  age  of  these  rocks  is  not  clear  ;  the  tectonics  likewise  have  been  but 
little  investigated,  the  geological  mapping  of  one  section  of  an  unexplored 
whole  being  connected  with  almost  insurmountable  difficulty.  At  present, 
only  the  disposition  of  the  rocks  is  known ;  it  is  realized  that  in  the  gold 
district  not  only  amphibolites  occur,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  but  that 
slates,  etc.,  are  also  present.  According  to  Krusch,  the  rock  designated 
amphibolite  is  in  no  sense  a  single  rock  but  rather  a  number  of  different 
rocks.  Two  groups  of  amphibolites  may  be  distinguished,  namely,  the 
schistose  amphibolite  described  by  Schmeisser  and  Vogelsang,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  granular  hornblende  rocks  which  occur  within  this  thinly 
bedded  variety  and  show  no  concern  for  its  bedding,  on  the  other.  Gibb 
Maitland  and  Campbell  recognized  this  difference  and,  going  farther,  divided 
the  massive  group  into  hornblende-,  chlorite-,  and  actinolite-amphlbolites. 
According  to  Krusch  the  schistose  group  is  likewise  not  simple.  Concern- 
ing the  age  of  these  metamorphosed  eruptives,  it  is  probable  that  not  only 
older  rocks  but  younger  also  suffered  deformation. 

The  gold  lodes  of  Kalgoorlie  are  intimately  associated  with  the  amphi- 
bolites. Although  the  age  of  these  rocks  at  present  cannot  be  definitely 
settled,  nevertheless,  according  to  Krusch,  from  the  occurrence  of  the 
deposits  and  the  nature  of  their  filling,  it  may  be  fairly  safely  concluded 
that  the  Western  Australian  gold  lodes  belong  to  the  young  gold-silver 
group.  Only  exceptionally  are  they  simple  fissure-fillings ;  more  usually 
they  are  composite  lodes,1  that  is,  they  are  veined  zones  consisting  of  a  large 
number  of  small  fissure-fillings  of  fairly  parallel  strike,  from  which  an 
intense  impregnation  and  replacement  of  the  country-rock  proceeded. 
Quartz  and  metalliferous  minerals  were  thus  introduced,  often  in  such 

1  Ante,  p,  40. 
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amount  that  the  country-rock  became  entirely  replaced.  In  this  manner 
compact  bodies  of  quartz  with  disseminated  mineral  often  arose  such  as 
might  at  first  sight  give  the  impression  of  being  simple  lodes,  while  in  reality 
they  were  formed  chiefly  by  replacement.  In  such  cases  it  could  be  seen 
upon  closer  investigation,  however,  that  there  existed  no  sharp  boundary 
with  the  country-rock  but  that  on  either  wall  both  silicification  and 
mineralization  gradually  diminished.  Such  lodes  are  illustrated  in  Figs. 
53,  54,  and  55.  In  width  they  sometimes  attain  several  metres. 

The  lodes  in  general  strike  north-west,  and  in  spite  of  repeated  junctions 
are  broadly  speaking  parallel.  According  to  Krusch,  they  may  in  the 
central  district  be  divided  into  three  groups.  Of  these  the  first  and  western 
group  includes  the  lodes  in  the  Ivanhoe,  Golden  Horseshoe,  Great  Boulder 
Proprietary,  Great  Boulder  Main  Reef,  Hannan's  Star,  and  Great  Boulder 
South  mines.  The  second  group  lies  to  the  north-east  and  includes  the 
Great  Boulder  Perseverance,  Lake  View  Consols,  Golden  Link  Consolidated, 
Central  and  West  Boulder  Associated,  South  Kalguili,  Hainault,  North 
Kalgurli,  and  the  Kalgurli  lodes.  Bast  of  this  again  the  lodes  of  the  third 
group  extend  through  the  Kalgoorlie  Mint,  Kalgoorlie  Bank  of  England, 
North  Boulder,  Hannan's  Oroya,  Associated  Northern  Blocks,  Paringa 
Consolidated,  Brownhill  Extended,  and  Hannan's  Brownhill. 

A  certain  discontinuhYy  expressed  by  branching  or  by  an  apparent  or 
actual  disappearance  in  depth,  is  characteristic  of  individual  lodes.  The 
veined  zones  likewise  split  up  arbitrarily,  so  that  the  number  of  veins  in 
a  particular'area  may  occasionally  be  doubled.  Not  infrequently  on  the 
other  hand  such  a  composite  lode  pinches  out  completely. 

The  many  lodes  lie  close  together  within  an  area  some  3  sq.  km. 
in  extent,  the  so-called  '  Golden  Mile.'  In  this  small  space  over  a  hundred 
mines  work  and  the  individual  properties  are  consequently  small,  relatively 
few  having  attained  any  considerable  production.  The  best  known  are 
the  Great  Boulder  Proprietary,  Ivanhoe,  Golden  Horseshoe,  Great  Boulder 
Perseverance,  Lake  View  Consols,  etc. 

The  lode  material  consists  chiefly  of  quartz,  carbonates  being  but 
sparingly  represented.  The  quartz  contains  auriferous  pyrite  with  gold- 
and  other  tellurides.  These  sulphides  and  tellurides  are  intergrown  in 
the  most  intimate  manner,  and  though  with  the  miner  it  is  customary 
to  speak  of  the  mass  as  sulphide  ore,  this  intimate  mixture  is  meant.  In 
the  primary  zone  the  tellurides  [are  particularly  characteristic,  the  light 
conchoidal  calaverite,  the  dark  jconchoidal  petzite,  and  the  quicksilver 
telluride,  coloradoite,  being  the  most  frequent,  while1  the  other  tellurides, 
krennerite,  hessite,  altaite,  etc.,  are  more  uncommon. 

Analyses  of  tellurides  or  telluride  ores  have  shown  that  tellurium  in 
part  may  be  replaced  or  represented  by  selenium,  this  latter  element 
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indeed  being  found  in  light  telhiride  ores  to  the  extent  of  several  per  cent. 
The  intergrowth  of  telluride  gold  with  free  gold  is  particularly  interesting 
and  often  seen,  such  gold  without  doubt  being  primary  in  character. 
Sulphides  such  as  galena,  sphalerite,  enargite,  etc.,  are  less  noticeable. 
The  last-named  mineral  has  this  claim  to  attention,  that  for  some  time  it 
was  taken  for  gold  telluride.  These  minerals  are  accompanied  by  tourma- 
line, the  presence  of  which  was  first  remarked  by  Mariansky,  the  discoverer 
of  the  hitherto  unrecognized  and  consequently  unappreciated  tellurides. 

The  gold  is  not  uniformly  distributed  along  the  strike  but  concentrated 
in  shoots  which  either  descend  fairly  vertically  into  depth,  as  was  the  case 
at  the  Ivanhoe,  illustrated  in  Fig.  79,  or  pitch  at  an  inclined  angle,  as  at 
the  Associated  Northern  Blocks,  illustrated  in  Fig.  80. 

In  the  case  of  every  goldfield  the  behaviour  of  the  gold  content  in 
relation  to  depth  is  most  important.  Western  Australian  mining  tells  the 
story  of  decrease  of  value  in  depth,  though  such  may  be  slow.  Whether 
this  decrease  is  due  to  the  disappearance  of  gold  telluride,  or  whether  both 
the  telluride  and  the  auriferous  pyrite  decrease,  are  questions  which  have 
not  been  closely  investigated.  All  the  lodes  near  the  surface  are  more  or 
less  decomposed  by  the  action  of  meteoric  waters.  While  those  auriferous 
deposits  where  the  gold  is  chiefly  or  exclusively  associated  with  sulphides 
often,  show  two  very  characteristic  depth-zones — an  oxidation  zone  with  its 
gold  in  greater  part  leached,  and  beneath  this  an  abnormally  rich  cementa- 
tion zone 1 — the  Western  Australian  telluride  lodes  display  oxidation  and 
primary  zones  only,  no  cementation  zone  exists.  As  the  oxidation  zone 
carries  free  gold  exclusively,  the  recovery  of  the  gold  from  the  ore  in  that 
zone  is  simple;  the  extraction  of  the  gold  from  the  telluride  ore,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  more  difficult.  The  boundary  between  these  two  zones  is  therefore 
not  only  of  interest  in  the  study  of  ore-deposits,  but  also  of  importance  to 
the  miner  and  metallurgist ;  it  is  consequently  most  carefully  entered  upon 
the  mine  plans,  such  an  entry  being  illustrated  in  Fig.  82.  Its  course 
generally  proves  to  be  very  irregular  ;  while  in  one  mine  it  may  be  found 
but  20  m.  below  the  surface,  in  the  next  it  may  be  found  at  many  times 
that  depth. 

The  free  gold  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  primary  tel- 
lurides in  the  oxidation  zone  occurs  in  four  forms  so  characteristic  that 
from  hand  specimens  it  may  be  said  whether  a  particular  piece  of  ore 
showing  visible  gold  came  from  the  oxidation  zone  of  a  telluride  deposit, 
or  not.  These  forms  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Fairly  lustreless,  mustard-coloured,  earthy,  loose  cavity-fillings,  in 
the  form  of  blotches  and  coatings,  such  gold  being  known  as 
*  mustard  '  gold  ;  illustrated  in  Fig.  88. 
1  Ante,  p.  215. 
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2.  Filmy  coatings  of  very  fine  crystals  in  cracks  and  crevices,  such 

gold  being  known  as  '  flake  '  gold. 

3.  Crystals  in  cavities,  matted  to  larger  aggregates,  some  of  which 

have  weighed  several  kilogrammes.  On  account  of  its  spongy 
appearance  such  gold,  which  according  to  Simpson  contains  but 
0-09  per  cent  of  silver,  is  known  as  '  sponge  '  gold. 

4.  Spots,  stars,  and  small  irregular  splashes,  occurring  as  thin  coatings 

in  fissures  or  cracks  ;  illustrated  in  Fig.  89. 

While  with  other  gold  deposits  a  cementation  zone  occurring  directly 
above  the  primary  zone  may  be  so  rich  as  to  necessitate  the  greatest  care 
in  appraising  such  deposits,  the  oxidation  zone  which  occurs  immediately 
above  the  primary  zone  of  these  auriferous  telluride  deposits  proves  to 
be  poorer  than  this  latter.  The  following  figures  pertaining  to  one  of  the 
principal  mines  afford  a  comparison  between  the  ores  of  the  two  zones 
in  respect  to  their  value.  It  is  seen  that  the  ore  of  the  secondary  or 
oxidation  zone  is  in  this  case  but  half  as  rich  as  that  of  the  primary  zone  : 

AVERAGE  OF  THE  ENTIEH  LODE  MASS 

Oxide  Ore.  Sulphide  Oro. 

Wont  Lode  about  0  clwt.  about  12  dwt. 

No.  2    „         ,,0     „  „      13    „ 

No.  3    „         „     14    „  „      20    „ 

No.  4    „         „     19     „  „     44    „ 

From  these  considerations  it  follows  that  in  the  formation  of  the  oxi- 
dation zone  some  removal  of  the  gold  must  have  taken  place.  Perhaps  in 
this  removal,  abnormal  as  it  is  with  gold  deposits,  the  presence  of  tellurium 
and  selenium  may  be  of  significance ;  every  metallurgist  knows  for 
instance,  that  gold  is  soluble  in  a  solution  of  selenic  acid. 

Relation  between  Gold  and  Silver. — Gold  and  silver,  as  the  analyses 
of  the  tellurides  indicate,  replace  and  represent  one  another  in  all  possible 
proportions.  While  calaverite  may  contain  from  traces  up  to  4-8  per  cent 
of  silver,  and  krennerite  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  sylvanite  contains  9-10  per 
cent,  and  petzite  40-43  per  cont.  All  these  contain  their  proper  proportion 
of  gold.  More  argentiferous  still  is  hessite,  the  pure  telluride  of  silver, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  extreme  member  of  this  sequence, 

Concerning  frequency  of  occurrence,  calaverite  poor  in  silver  is  the 
most  common,  this  being  followed  by  petzite  which  is  rich  in  that 
metal,  Unfortunately,  no  results  of  investigation  are  available  to  show 
how  much  of  the  gold  in  these  deposits  is  associated  with  the  tellurides  and 
how  much  with  the  sulphides.  No  exact  analytical  data  therefore  exist 
from  which  the  relation  of  gold  to  silver  may  be  calculated.  Some  idea 
may  however  be  obtained  from  other  figures.  The  value  of  the  bullion 
from  each,  separate  mine,  that  is  the  gold-silver  alloy  recovered  by 
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treatment  and  afterwards  parted  in  the  refineries,  remains  fairly  constant. 
The  three  most  important  mines,  the  Great  Boulder  Proprietary,  the 
Ivanhoe,  and  the  G-olden  Horseshoe,  produce  gold  from  79  to  87  per 
cent  fine.  Weighting  the  fineness  at  each  mine  by  the  production,  an 
average  of  83  per  cent  of  gold  and  17  per  cent  of  silver  is  obtained,  that  is 
to  say,  the  bullion  of  the  most  important  series  of  lodes  in  the  Kalgoorlie 
district  consists  as  to  five-sixths  gold  and  as  to  one-sixth  silver. 

Still  more  interesting  are  the  figures  when  the  recovery  by 
amalgamation  in  batteries  and  pans  is  kept  separate  from  that  by  the 
cyanide  process.  The  battery  gold  is  then  seen  to  contain  91-1-94-3  per 
cent  of  gold  and  5-7-8-9  per  cent  of  silver,  and  the  cyanide  gold  66-6-78-1 
per  cent  of  gold  and  21-9-33-3  per  cent  of  silver.  The  battery  gold, 
which  is  chiefly  free  gold,  is  therefore  poor  in  silver  when  compared 
with  the  argentiferous  gold  obtained  by  cyanidation,  which  in  greater 
part  is  derived  from  auriferous  pyrite  and  tellurides.  The  primary 
free  gold  of  the  Kalgoorlie  district  consists  accordingly  of  twelve  parts 
of  gold  to  one  of  silver,  while  the  mineralized  gold  contains  3  parts  of  gold 
to  one  of  silver.  The  explanation  of  this  striking  difference  must  be  sought 
in  the  genesis  of  the  deposit.  In  the  endeavour  to  judge  of  the  phenomena 
which  could  so  result  the  following  possibilities  deserve  consideration  : 

1.  A  change  in  the  composition  of  the  solutions  may  have  taken 

place  whereby  the  relation  of  gold  to  silver  may  have  altered 
during  deposition. 

2.  The  mineral  solutions  may  have  remained  unaltered  but  different 

precipitants  may  have  become  active,  one  after  another. 

3.  The  mineral  solutions  may  have  remained  unchanged  but  two 

differing  precipitants  may  have  been  operative  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  both  of  which  were  effective  for  gold,  and  one,  in 
addition,  strongly  effective  for  silver. 

4.  The  mineral  solutions  may  have  remained  in  general  unaltered,  and 

but  one  precipitant!  may  have  been  active,  which  however  pos- 
sessed the  property  of  precipitating  native  gold  comparatively 
pure,  and  at  the  same  time  mineralized  gold  alloyed  with  silver. 

The  last  case  appears  the  most  simple ;  it  explains  quite  well  the 
structure  of  the  ore  and  the  simultaneous  formation  of  non-argentiferous 
and  argentiferous  gold. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  the  limit  of  payability  on  this  field,  and  its 
fluctuations.  In  the  year  1903  this  was  15  grm.,  of  gold  per  ton ;  to-day  the 
reduction  processes  have  so  improved  that  in  spite  of  extremely  high  wages 
the  cost-  is  covered  by  8-10  grm,,  any  content  above  this  figure  being 
profit.  The  richest  mine  of  this  goldfield,  the  Great  Boulder  Proprietary, 
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Dwfc.  por  Ton, 

30-06  l 

8-60 

18-61 

28-52 
32-07 

Average  value 
^to  1300  ft.  = 

20*95 

22-74  dwt. 

26-52 

19-12 

20-33 

14-17  1 

13-52 

13-45 
10-21 
11-18 
11-12 

Average  value 
•1300  to  2350  ft. 
=  13-8  dwt. 

17-30 

19-48  , 

in  its  yearly  report  for  1910  gave  the  following  average  figures  of  cost  for 
different  years : 

In  1907  24s.  9cl.  equivalent  to  9-1  grm.  per  ton. 
„  1908  25a.  8d.      „     9-5  „     „ 
„  1909  26s.  Od.      „     9-6  „     „ 
„  1910  26s.  2d.      „     9-7  „     „ 

The  figures  in  the  second  column  obviously  express  the  limit  of  payability 
of  the  ore  in  this  mine  as  a  whole.  For  comparison,  the  value  of  the  ore- 
reserves  at  different  levels  in  the  Main  Shaft  and  on  the  Main  Lode  are 
as  follows : 

Poet. 
400-500 

500-600 

600-700 

700-800 

800-900 
000-1000 , 
1000-1100 
1100-1200 
1200-1300 
1300-1400 
1400-1500 
1500-1000 
1GOO-1750 
1750-1900 
1900-2050 
2050-2200 
2200-2350 

These  figures  taken  in  their  entirety  indicate  that  in  the  case  of  the 
richest  mine  at  Kalgoorlie  there  is  also  a  decrease  in  gold  content  in  depth. 

The  Kalgoorlio  goldfield  was  discovered  in  the  beginning  of  the 
'nineties.  In  1896  the  telluride  ores  were  recognized.  The  economic 
conditions  under  which  these  mines  worked  at  the  time  of  their  discovery 
were  very  unfavourable.  The  plateau  on  which  they  occur  is  without 
water,  for  which,  according  |to  Gmehling,  twopence-halfpenny  was  paid 
per  gallon.  To-day  Kalgoorlie  is  connected  with  Perth  by  railway, 
and  the  goldfield  may  now  be  reached  from  the  coast  after  fifteen  to 
twenty  hours  in  a  comfortable  express  train.  The  water  question  has 
also  been  solved  in  a  generous  manner  by  the  government,  which  in  1903 
laid  a  pipe-line  capable  of  delivering  5  million  gallons  per  day  all  the  way 
from  Perth,  a  distance  of  325  miles,  selling  the  water  at  the  rate  of  six 
shillings  per  1000  gallons,  whereas  previously  the  price  for  the  same 
quantity  had  been  about  forty-six  shillings.  As  with  the  water,  all  fuel 
and  mine  stores  must  be  transported  all  the  way  from  the  coast. 

The  present  importance  of  this  field,  compared  .with  which  the  othet 
goldfields  of  Western  Australia  are  of  little  account,  may  "be  gathered  from 
the  following  statistics : 
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GOLD  PBODUCTION  IN  OUNCES  or  PINB  GOLD 


Year. 

Western  Australia. 

Australasia. 

World's  Production, 

1902 

1,819,308 

3,989,083 

1903 

2,064,801 

4,316,769 

1904 

1,983,230 

4,220,690 

1906 

1,965,316 

4,156,194 

1906 

1,794,647 

3,984,538 

1907 

1,697,664 

3,669,693 

20,121,423 

1908 

1,647,911 

3,546,912 

21,448,664 

1909 

1,696,263 

3,447,227 

22,230,116 

According  to  these  figures  the  production  of  Western  Australia 
approximates  one-fourteenth  of  the  world's  production  and  not  quite  one- 
half  of  the  total  production  of  Australasia,  towards  which  in  1909  Victoria 
contributed  654,222  oz.,  Queensland  455,577  oz.,  New  South  Wales  204,709 
oz.,  Tasmania  44,777  oz.,  South  Australia  7500  oz.,  and  New  Zealand 
485,179  oz.  Western  Australia  therefore  in  respect  to  its  gold,  production 
easily  takes  first  place  among  the  countries  of  Australasia,  a  prominence 
which  makes  it  all  the  more  regrettable  that  since  1903  there  has  been  a 
continuous  decline,  such  as  must  be  connected  with  decrease  of  value 
in  depth,  particularly  below  about  700  metres. 
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Altenberg  in  Silesia,  so  long  as  only  the  Bergmannstrost  lode  with 
its  arsenic-lead-silver  content  was  worked,  was  known  as  a  lead-silver 
mine  ;  the  subsequent  discovery  of  copper-bearing  lodes  caused  it  next  to 
be  placed  among  the  copper  deposits ;  while  quite  recently  attention  was 
called  to  the  high  gold-silver  content  of  newly  discovered  lodes,  and  now, 
according  to  Beyschlag  and  Krusch,  Altenberg  is  more  properly  classed 
with  the  gold  deposits. 

The  district  consists  of  highly  metamorphosed,  dark  grey,  bluish-black, 
and  dark  green  slates,  the  age  of  which,  though  not  yet  definitely  established, 
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may  with  some  assurance  be  considered  as  Silurian.  These  sediments 
alternate  with  sheets  of  prevailingly  brick-red  or  speckled  porphyry,  diabase, 
and  schalstein,  and  are  crossed  by  younger  porphyry  dykes  radiating 
from  neighbouring  porphyry  peaks.  In  relation  to  the  ore-deposits 
two  eruptive  rocks  having  little  observed  extension  underground,  are  of 
especial  importance.  Of  these  the  first  has  long  been  known  as  olivine- 
kersantite,1  while  the  second,  according  to  microscopic  examination,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  propylite  the  parent  rock  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
determined.  The  olivine-kersantite  maintains  the  closest  connection  with 
the  Bergmannstrost  lode,  in  that  it  often  occurs  within  the  actual  fissure 
of  that  lode,  thicknesses  of  it  alternating  with, ore.  From  the  exposures 
underground  this  eruptive  is  undoubtedly  older  than  the  lode.  Apparently 
a  re-opening  of  the  fissure  along  the  eruptive  took  place,  and  a  veined 
zone  following  the  kersantite  was  formed,  which  subsequently  became 
filled  by  metalliferous  material  deposited  from  ascending  solutions. 

The  lodes  of  Altenberg  are  simple  lodes.  That  best  known  is  the 
above-mentioned  Bergmannstrost  lode  which,  has  a  characteristic  filling 
of  arsenopyrite  with  galena,  sphalerite,  tetrahedrite,  etc.,  together  with 
considerable  silver.  Further  work  prosecuted  underground  to  prove  the 
many  lines  of  ancient  workings  to  the  north,  has  revealed  the  presence 
of  eight  other  lodes.  Most  of  these,  like  the  Bergmannstrost,  strike 
a  little  south  of  east  and  north  of  west,  though  the  Wandas-HofEnung 
and  the  Hermanns-Gluck  lodes  extend  in  a  north-east  direction.  Almost  all, 
including  the  Bergmannstrost,  dip  60°-75°  to  the  north;  occasionally  they 
are  flatter  or  steeper,  but  seldom  do  they  dip  the  other  way.  Along  the 
drives  the  change  from  one  country-rock  to  another  is  abrupt.  The  ore  in 
the  slates  usually  carries  more  precious  metal  than  that  in  the  porphyry. 
The  lode  material  has  an  irregular-coarse  structure,  the  barren  gangue 
occurring  in  smaller  quantity  than  the  ore.  The  entire  width  sometimes 
consists  of  solid  chalcopyrite  or  arsenopyrite,  these  two  minerals  apparently 
replacing  and  representing  one  another. 

The  character  of  the  lode-filling  in  the  .northern  lodes  differs  from 
that  of  the  Bergmannstrost  in  so  far  that  with  them  copper  plays  an 
essential  part.  In  addition,  the  high  gold  content  of  the  Maria-FSrderung 
and  the  Wandas-HofEnung  is  particularly  noteworthy. 

Poorer  and  richer  parts  alternate  in  both  strike  and  dip.  Towards 
the  east  the  lodes  appear  to  become  impoverished ;  the  lode-filling  then 
consists  chiefly  of  quartz  and  subordinately  of  siderite,  with  ore  sparingly 
distributed.  Towards  the  west  the  lodes  are  affected  by  disturbances 
which  have  locally  robbed  the  lode  of  its  ore. 

Seeing  that  the  district  is  not  yet  widely  recognized  as  auriferous,  some 
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figures  indicative  of  the  precious-metal  content  will  be  of  interest.     The 
following  were  those  obtained  by  Beyschlag  and  Vogt  in  their  examination : 

Grammes  per  Ton. 

Ljtisohmtzgrund  Lode          .  .  .       Trace  gold  48-0  silver. 

Mana-Forderung  Lode        .  .  16-5  i7n.n 

Olgas-WvmBoh  Lode  .  .  .3-0       ",  72-0     " 

Wandaa-Hoffnung  Lode      .  .  .       26-0       "  221-0     " 

Bergmannstrost  Lode          .      -     .  .       Trace     "  140-0     ," 

If  the  gold  content  be  compared  with  that  of  the  silver,  it  is  seen  that 
in  the  relation  between  these  two  metals  the  occurrence  at  Altenborg 
possesses  great  similarity  to  the  lodes  of  the  young  gold  group.  It  is 
true  that  on  surface  no  young  eruptive  rock  to  which  the  gold  and  silver 
content  might  be  referred  is  known,  and  that  the  Bergmannstrost,  in 
addition,  is  in  all  probability  a  lead-silver  lode ;  there  is  however  a  very 
good  suspicion  that  the  gold  present  in  the  northern  lodes  is  considerably 
younger  than  the  filling  of  the  Bergmannstrost.  Although  the  question 
has  not  definitely  been  settled,  present  information  indicates  that  Altenberg 
should  be  classed  under  the  young  gold-silver  group. 
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WHILE  the  young  gold-silver  lodes  without  exception  maintain  the  closest 
association  with  young  Tertiary  eruptives,  the  old  lodes  now  to  be  described 
exhibit  in  general  no  connection  with  such  ore-bringing  rocks,  and  in  those 
exceptional  cases  where  such  may  be  observed,  the  particular  eruptives 
are  old.  Apparently  therefore  the  connection  between  these  lodes  and 
eruptive  magmas  is  not  so  close  as  is  the  case  with  the  young  gold-silver 
lodes. 

Concerning  the  form  of  the  deposit  a  difference  may  likewise  often  be 
remarked.  While,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  young  gold-silver  lodes 
composite  lodes,  in  addition  to  simple  lodes,  often  play  an  important 
part,  those  of  the  old  group,  so  far  as  yet  known,  are  exclusively  simple 
lodes,  the  filling  being  usually  sharply  separate  from  the  country-rock. 
In  addition,  with  the  older  lodes  the  length  along  the  strike  is  more  con- 
siderable ;  the  one  which  has  been  followed  for  the  greatest  length  is  the 
Mother  Lode  of  California,  this  indeed  being  among  the  most  important 
fissure-fillings  known.  Naturally  with  such  an  extension  as  this  lode  has,  it 
is  not  a  question  of  one  and  the  same  simple  fissure  throughout,  but  a  series 
of  fissures  so  arranged  that' when  one  pinches  out  a  new  one  sets  in,  a  little 
to  the  side,  to  maintain  the  continuity.  In  dip  also  these  lodes  often  have 
a  considerable  extension,  some  of  the  Californian  mines,  for  instance,  are  at 
present  working  at  depths  from  700  to  1000  metres.  The  width  reaches  some 
few  metres  at  the  most,  this  being  materially  less  than  the  maximum  width 
of  the  young  gold-silver  lodes,  The  nature  of  the  separation  of  the  lode 
from  the  country-rook  is  always  an  important  factor,  and  in  this  connection 
also  there  is  a  difference ;  with  the  young  gold-silver  lodes  an  impregnation 
of  the  country-rock  often  plays  an  essential  part,  while  with  the  old  gold 
lodes  this  is  seldom  the  case;  ;the  occurrence  at  Boudny  is  Bohemia  is 
however  an  exception,  >  ; 
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frequent  ore  is  auriferous  pyrite,  in  which,  when  in  the  primary  zone,  the 
gold  content  is  not  usually  to  be  seen,  free  gold  being  present  only  to  a 
subordinate  extent.  It  is  consequently  advisable  to  assay  for  gold  all 
quartz  lodes  which  carry  pyrite.  Only  in  exceptional  cases  does  the 
amount  of  pyrite  so  increase  that  the  lodes  become  pyrite  lodes,  with 
quartz  subordinate.  The  other  sulphides,  such  as  galena,  sphalerite, 
chalcopyrite,  and  the  sulpho-compounds,  play  usually  no  important  part. 

To  the  same  extent  that  the  gold  content  is  difficult  to  recognize 
in  the  primary  zone,  so  does  it  become  prominent  as  the  lode  decomposes 
under  the  action  of  meteoric  waters.  It  was  indeed  from  experience 
with  these  lodes  that  the  importance  of  the  migration  of  the  gold  con- 
tent as  a  factor  in  reckoning  possible  ore-reserves  was  first  appreciated. 
As  previously  stated,  in  the  decomposition  of  pyrite  by  meteoric  waters, 
ferric  sulphate  is  formed  which  dissolves  gold ;  in  the  presence  of 
pyrite  therefore  gold  continues  to  be  dissolved  so  long  as  oxygen 
is  present.  After  the  consumption  of  the  oxygen  the  undeconiposed 
sulphides  of  greater  depth  act  reducingly  upon  the  descending  solution, 
precipitating  the  gold  as  free  gold,  the  affinity  of  this  for  oxygen 
being  very  small.  The  gold  of  the  cementation  zone  may  always  be 
recognized  by  the  fact  that  it  either  coats  primary  sulphides  or  fills 
cracks  within  them,  or,  as  is  more  frequently  the  case,  it  occupies  fissures 
and  cavities  within  the  quartz,  such  quartz  being  generally  light  brown 
in  colour.  Wetting  the  quartz  is  of  assistance  in  discerning  such  gold. 
In  the  oxidation  zone  the  precious  metal  occurs  very  sparingly,  and  when 
occurring  is  generally  found  in  close  association  with  a  gelatinous  limonite 
resulting  from  pyrite. 

The  recognition  and  determination  of  the  secondary  and  primary 
zones  x  of  these  lodes  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  all  concerned, 
to  the  economic  geologist  as  well  as  to  the  miner,  on  account  of  the  large 
differences  in  the  metal  content  of  the  different  zones. 

Since  the  old  gold  lodes  consist  chiefly  of  quartz,  by  weathering 
they  often  become  freed  from  the  less  resistant  country-rock  upon  their 
flanks,  when  they  protrude  at  the  surface  as  walls,  ledges,  or  reefs  ;  such 
an  outcrop  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  312.  In  this  they  further  differ  from 
most  of  the  young  gold-silver  lodes.  As  a  rule  the  greater  portion  of  the 
oxidation  zone  has  long  surrendered  to  erosion,  and  the  enriched  cementa- 
tion zone  often  appears  at  the  surface.  The  relative  ease  with  which 
such  lodes  are  discovered,  free  gold  being  readily  detected  by  simple 
crushing  and  washing,  has  often  given  untrained  prospectors  a  reputation 
for  a  knowledge  of  ore-deposits  which  they  were  far  from  deserving. 

Chemically,  the  gold  of  these  lodes  is  usually  substantially  purer 

i  Ante,  pp.  211,  212. 
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than  that  of  the  young  gold-silver  lodes.  As  previously  stated,  these  latter 
carry  gold  and  silver  in  variable  proportion  so  that  all  gradations  exist 
between  gold  lodes  with  little  silver  and  silver  lodes  with  little  gold.  In 
the  case  of  the  group  now  being  described  however,  the  lodes  are  gold 
lodes  pure  and  simple.  The  consequence  is  that  the  bullion  recovered 
from  the  young  gold-silver  lodes  usually  has  a  different  composition 
from  that  of  the  old  lodes ;  while  with  the  former  there  may  be  60  per 
cent  of  gold  and  40  per  cent  of  silver,  with  the  latter  there  is  at  least  90 
per  cent  of  gold  and  at  most  10  per  cent  silver. 

Concerning  primary  depth-zones,  experience  with  the  old  gold  lodes 
appears  to  have  been  more  favourable  than  with  those  of  the  young 
gold-silver  group.  Mining  operations  have  nevertheless  shown  that  a 


FIG.  812.--0utovop  of  ft  gold  lode  with  graulto  blocks  in  the  background,  Inituba  plateau, 
Gorman  EaHt  Africa.     Scliolllor, 

large  percentage  of  the  old  lodes  also  have  only  proved  profitable  in  the 
cementation  zone,  the  primary  ore  having  been  unpayable.  Where 
however  the  primary  ore  is  rich  enough  to  work,  the  gold  content  may 
continue  to  depths  of  1000  m.  or  more.  With  these  lodes  therefore 
bhe  ore  is  more  persistent  in  depth  than  is  the  case  with  the  young 
gold-silver  lodes. 

Finally,  nrineralogically  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  tourmaline  is 
more  often  found  with  the  old  lodes  than  with  the  young,  while  gold 
belluride,  which  occurs  plentifully  in  some  young  gold-silver  districts,  is  a 
care  occurrence  in  the  old  lodes,  As  already  mentioned,  auriferous  pyrite 
is  the  most  common  ore-mineral  of  these  lodes,  the  other  sulphides  occur- 
ring subordinate^.  There  are  however  gold  lode?  in ,  which  the  gold 
is  accompanied  particularly  by  arsenopyritej  stij»plfc^, :  aad  sometimes 
also  by  bismul^nite,  Mineralogically  ttaerefoirf  ;sf vepil ;  Glasses  may  be 
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differentiated ;   of  these  however,  the  first-named,  that  associated  with 
pyrite,  is  by  far  the  most  important. 

The  gold-quartz  lodes  with  their  rich  cementation  zone  naturally 
tend  to  the  formation  of  auriferous  gravels.  It  has  therefore  almost  in- 
variably been  the  case  that  before  the  lodes  were  more  closely  investigated 
attention  was  .first  devoted  to  such  gravels.  Since  also  such  gravel-mining 
was  very  cheap  and  the  yield  often  very  considerable,  lode-mining  was 
only  undertaken  when  the  decline  in  the  productiveness  of  the  gravels 
compelled  such  new  endeavour.  Consequently  in  new  districts  of  this 
character,  production  generally  rises  very  rapidly  at  first  and  large  profits 
are  returned  ;  and  then,  with  the  approaching  exhaustion  of  the  gravels  a 
decline  gradually  becomes  established  which  as  a  rule  it  is  not  possible  to 
stay,  even  though  with  all  energy  it  is  sought  to  make  good  the  deficit 
from  the  gravels  by  development  upon  the  lodes. 
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The  following  exposition  is  based  chiefly  upon  the  above-cited  excellent 
work  by  Lindgren,  the  greatest  authority  upon  the  Calif  ornian  gold  deposits, 
and  especially  upon  the  resum6  beginning  on  page  4-9  of  that  work.  Three 
groups  of  deposits  occur  :  firstly,  those  on  the  Mother  Lode  between  Mount 
Ophir  and  Placerville ;  secondly,  those  to  the  north  near  Grass  Valley  and 
around  Nevada  City ;  and  thirdly,  those  to  the  south-east  of  Pla.cerville  near 
Grizzly  Elat.  The  relation  of  these  places  to  one  another  is  seen  from  Fig,  313. 

Historical. — Gold  was  first  found  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  January 
1848  at  Coloma,  Eldorado  Co.;  in  1850  several  thousand  men  were  working 
in  the  Nevada  district ;  and  in  1856  Nevada  City  "was  already  a  town  of 
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close  upon  a  thousand  houses.  In  1880  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  that 
city  was  21,000,  a  number  which  afterwards  diminished  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  introduction  of  hydraulic  methods,  less  hand  labour  was 
required.  An  equally  rapid  development  followed  in  the  other  districts 
of  this  gold  belt.  At  first,'  production  increased  by  bounds,  only  however 
to  decrease  as|;lthe,"lgravels  became)  exhausted  and  the  miner  was  forced 
to  work  the  primary  deposits.  In  this  regard  Calif ornian  experience  may 
be  taken  to  represent  the  normal  sequence  of  events  wliich  may  be  expected 
to  develop  in  every  newly  discovered  gold-quartz  field. 

Geological  Circumstance. — According  to  Lindgron,  the  Sierra  Nevada 
consists  in  greater  part  of  members  of  the  Calaveras  formation,  this  forma- 
tion embracing  the  Palaeozoic  beds  of  this  mountain  chain.  Of  these 
beds  those  of  Carboniferous  age  predominate,  though  the  right  of  such  to 
be  considered  Carboniferous  can  be  verified  in  but  few  places.  Concerning 
the  disturbances  to  which  this  region  was  subjected,  the  first  plication  took 
place  at  the  end  of  the  Palaeozoic  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  Mesozoic  period; 
this  was  accompanied  by  eruptive  outbreaks  wliich  began  in  part  during 
the  Carboniferous.  In  Jurassic-Triassic  time  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  was  dry  land ;  in  such  relatively  small  areas  as  were 
occupied  by  lakes,  the  Maripoaa  beds  consisting  of  dark  carbonaceous 
slates  and  of  volcanic  tuffs,  were  laid  down.  Then  followed  another  period 
of  intense  orogenies,  to  which  enormous  masses  of  eruptive  material  of 
varying  character  and  structure  owe  their  existence.  During  this  period 
both  the  recent  and  the  older  rocks  were  intensely  plicated,  while  diabase 
and  porphyrite  with  their  tufEs  appeared  as  flows  and  dykes.  Finally, 
as  the  mightiest  phase  of  the  volcanicity,  came  the  eruption  of  the 
grano-diorite  magma.  Under  such  intense  tectonic  conditions  numerous 
fissures  became  formed  wliich  in  part  were  filled  with  gold  ore.  The 
formation  of  the  gold  lodes  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  may  therefore  to  a 
certain  extent  be  regarded  as  the  last  phase  of  the  Mesozoic  crustal 
revolution  in  that  region.  Since  that  time  these  mountains  have  been 
dry  land.  In  the  latter  portion  of  the  Neogene  or  latest  Tertiary 
period,  volcanic  eruption  and  plication  began  anew,  rhyolite  and  andesite 
being  extruded  to  form  those  gigantic  lava  masses  which  give  to  the  Sierra 
Nevada  their  present  configuration. 

Since  according  to  Lindgren  the  gold  lodes  are  of  Cretaceous  or  in 
part  of  pre-Cretaceous  age,  the  relation  they  maintain  to  the  older  north- 
north-west  mountain  folds  is  striking,  These  lodes  form  many  3ystems, 
and  often  appear  on  the  surface  itx  long  lines  of  quartz  outcrops, 

Previous  to  the  exhaustive  investigation  of  Lindgren  in  1895,  the 
numerous  works  upon  Calif ornian  lodes  and  mpji^g:  districts  had  not  led 
to  any  general  conclusions,  ^as  the  individual  authors  had  only  investigated 
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by  Whitney  and  von  Riclithofeu  however,  the  majority  and  the  richest 
are  late  Jurassic  or  early  Cretaceous,  and  to  be  regarded  as  the  thermal 
after-effects  of  the  eruptive  phenomena  of  that  time. 

In  detail,  both  the  strike  and  dip  of  the  lodes  are  very  variable, 
owing  to  numerous  more  recent  mountain  movements,  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  rocks  in  which  the  fissures  were  originally  formed  offered  varying 
degrees  of  resistance  to  fracture.  In  the  massive  rocks,  for  instance, 
the  fissures  are  more  or  less  sharply  defined  and  in  good  line ;  in  the 
slate  they  have  followed  different  planes  and  become  indefinite ;  while 
in  rocks  of  medium  solidity  they  are  developed  as  networks  of  fissures. 
The  dip  varies  between  20°  and  70°.  The  width  is  extremely  variable, 
reaching  in  isolated  cases  5  m.  though  generally  much  less.  The  length  is 
also  very  variable,  though  in  most  cases  it  is  short ;  seldom  may  a  lode 
be  followed  for  more  than  one  or  two  kilometres,  the  gigantic  Mother 
Lode  being  however  a  unique  exception. 

The  lode -filling  consists  chiefly  of  milk-white  quartz  of  irregular 
structure  generally  and  but  seldom  crusted.  Other  ganguo  -  minerals 
occur  locally  and  only  in  relatively  small  amount ;  thus  calcite  and  dolomite, 
chiefly  on  the  walls ;  some  whitish  and  greenish  micas,  albite,  titanite, 
ilmenite,  and  anatase.  The  gold  likewise  is  irregularly  distributed  in  the 
mass  and  is  usually  of  microscopic  fineness ;  occasionally  it  is  visible  as 
flakes,  threads,  or  small  irregular  blotches ;  more  rarely  it  forms  larger 
masses,  some  having  been  found  up  to  25  kg.  in  weight.  Generally  it  con- 
tains but  little  silver,  this  metal  only  very  exceptionally  reaching  30  per 
cent.  The  precious  metal  is  accompanied  by  auriferous  pyrite,  pyrrhotite, 
chalcopyrite,  sphalerite,  and  galena ;  less  frequently  by  arsenides,  especially 
arsenopyrite ;  more  seldom  still  by  antimonides  or  tellurides ;  while 
marcasite  is  hardly  ever  present. 

The  lodes  in  grano-diorite  are  almost  invariably  richer  in  sulphides 
than  those  in  other  rocks ;  pyrrhotite  for  instance  appears  to  be  limited  to 
lodes  in  grano-diorite.  In  dark  clay-slate  the  sulphides  are  represented 
almost  entirely  by  pyrite  with  occasionally  some  arsenopyrite.  Lodes  in 
gabbro  often  contain  copper..  Exceptions  to  these  generalisations  are 
however  so  numerous  that  the  influence  of  the  country-rock  upon  the  ore 
present,  cannot  be  regarded  as  well  defined. 

With  the  larger  lodes  the  precious  metal  is  more  often  found  concen- 
trated on  the  walls,  while  the  middle  part  of  the  lode  is  unpayable ;  the 
gold  content  may  however  be  uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  whole 
section  of  the  lode.  Often  irregular  bodies  of  payable  ore  occur  within 
extensive  unpayable  areas.  Sometimes  elongated  lenticular  ore-shoots 
exist  the  pitch  of  which,  independent  of  the  dip  of  the  lode,  is  generally 
steep  and  seldom  below  45°,  The  width  of  sucfc  .sjupots  varies  between 
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1  and  100  m.,  while  the  length  may  be  600  m.  or  more.  If  in  depth  a 
shoot  gives  out,  another  is  often  found  at  greater  depth  along  the  same 
line.  Many  of  the  lodes  contain  the  gold  in  small  nests  or  bunches.  With 
an  increase  in  the  gold  content  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  sulphides 
present  is  always  observed. 

The  alteration  of  the  country-rock  along  the  lodes  is  particularly 
characteristic.  In  intensity  this  generally  varies  with  the  width  of  the  lode ; 
when  the  width  is  great  the  alteration  may  extend  as  much  as  10  metres. 
Only  very  acid  massive  rocks  and  certain  carbonaceous  slates  appear 
to  have  been  but  little  affected.  Serpentine  appears  to  have  suffered  most, 
with  increase  of  lime  and  decrease  of  magnesia.  In  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  lodes  the  country-rock  not  infrequently  exhibits  parallel 
jointing,  pressure  schifltosity,  or  brecciated  structure. 

Individual  Occurrences. — (1)  At  Nevada  City  and  Grass  Valley  are 
found  a  large  number  of  lodes  situated  roughly  20  miles  north  of  the  last 
outlying  representatives  of  the  Mother  Lode,  from  which  lode  they  also 
differ  in  their  general  character.  Their  width  is  small  but  the  gold  content 
is  comparatively  high.  Free  gold  occurs  both  near  the  surface  and  in 
depth,  while  in  addition  there  is  a  variable  gold-silver  content  in  the 
sulphides  present.  The  strike  is  extremely  variable,  though  speaking 
generally  it  may  be  said  that  the  lodes  are  arranged  in  two  main  systems, 
a  north-south  and  an  east-west.  The  dip  is  low  and  irregular,  nor  can 
any  general  rule  concerning  it  be  formulated.  In  relation  to  production 
the  Grass  Valley  district  comes  first,  then  follows  that  of  Nevada  City, 
while  the  Banner  Hill  district  ranks  third,  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  output  comes  from  the  Eureka,  Idaho,  Bocky  Bar,  North.  Star, 
Empire,  and  Providence  mines. 

From  the  ordinary  type  of  gold-quartz  lode  some  lodes  of  less 
importance  in  Grass  Valley  deviate,  in  that  chalcopyrite  and  bornite 
are  the  valuable  minerals,  and  calcite,  quartz,  and  felspar,  the  principal 
gangue-minoralfl. 

(2)  The  Mother  Lode  of  California,  forming  as  it  does  with  its  150  km. 
of  length  the  most  important  payable  lode  in  the  world,  is  widely  known. 
It  consists  of  a  large  number  of  linked  fissures  which  together  form  a 
gigantic  veined  zone  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  this  position  being 
indicated  in  Fig.  313.  This  zone  generally  dips  50°-70°  to  the  east,  as  do 
the  slatoH  in.  which  it  occurs.  The  width  of  the  separate  lodes  may  reach 
as  much  as  10  m.,  but  usually  it  is  less  than  1  m.  The  frequent  connection 
of,  the  fissures  with  eruptive  rocks  is  remarkable.  The  quartz,  which  is 
usually  milk-white,  tends  to  break  into  parallel  flakes,  such  quartz  being 
known  as  ribbed  quartz.  The  gold  is  either  free  and  finely  distributed, 
or  associated  with  pyrite.  Aa  with  all  the  gold  lodes  in  California,  the 
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concentration  of  the  precious  metal  in  ore-shoots  is  characteristic.  To 
the  north  and  south,  at  both  ends,  the  Mother  Lode  splits  up. 

(3)  The  deposits  at  Grizzly  Mat  to  the  south-east  of  Placerville  are 
less  important.  They  occur  at  the  contact  of  the  Calaveras  slates  with 
granite,  and  likewise  carry  gold  in  a  quartz  matrix. 

With  all  the  California!!  gold  lodes  the  relation  of  the  gold  content  to 
depth  is  interesting.  Lindgren  in  his  work,  Ore  Deposition  and  Deep 
Mining,  reports  the  experiences  of  some  of  the  mines  working  on  the 
Mother  Lode  at  depths  which  in  1905  varied  between  1766  and  2863  feet. 
The  Kennedy  at  2700  feet,  Central  Eureka  at  1900-2200  feet,  Oneida  at 
1900  feet,  and  Gwin  at  2000  feet,  all  worked  at  a  profit  the  ore  at  these 
respective  depths,  this  ore  containing  free  gold  and' being  of  similar  character 
to  that  near  the  surface.  A  difference  was  only  in  so  far  observed  that 
pocket-Eke  enrichments  were  less  frequent  in  the  deep  workings  than  they 
had  been  above.  According  to  Lindgren,  in  California  the  hope  to  find 
payable  ore  in  still  greater  depths  is  justified,  though  he  was  of  opinion 
that  in  any  case  at  a  depth  of  5000  feet  temperature  would  put  a  stop 
to  mining.  Assuming  that  a  thickness  of  3000  feet  had  been  removed  by 
erosion,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  California  free  gold  was 
originally  deposited  down  to  a  depth  of  6000  feet  below  the  then  surface. 
In  1909  some  mines  in  Amador  Co.  were  worldng  upon  the  Mother  Lode  at 
a  depth  of  3400  feet,  at  which  depth  the  character  of  the  ore  showed  no 
alteration. 

Knochenhauer  gives  15  to  20  grin,  per  ton  as  the  average  content  of 
the  payable  ore  of  California,  though  the  content  of  the  cementation  ore 
has  not  infrequently  reached  160  grammes. 

Concerning  Igenesis,  Lindgren  concluded  that  the  aqueous  solutions 
from  which  the  gold -quartz  lodes  were  formed,  in  addition  to  silica 
contained  large  amounts  of  carbonic  acid,  calcium  carbonate,  and 
sulphur,  the  last  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  sulpho-salts.  Such  waters 
however  are  in  nature  only  found  ascending,  and  generally  they  are  hot 
springs.  The  ultimate  source  of  the  gold  must  therefore  be  sought 
deeper,  and  perhaps  in  granitic  rocks  or  magmas. 

The  earlier  gold  production  of  California  may  be  gathered  from 
the  table  on  p,  554,  in  considering  which  it  must  be  remembered 
that  at  the  beginning  gravel- mining  played  the  greater  part.  The 
present  annual  production  is  18-21  million  dollars,  that  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  being  about  100  millions.  In  the  year  1908  gold  to  the 
value  of  19,329/700  dollars  was  won,  in  addition  to  not  quite  2,000,000 
dollars  of  silver.  In  1909  the  gold  production  was  estimated  at  21  million 
dollars,  with  practically  the  same  silver  production  as  before.  In  the  gold 
production  the  proceeds  from  both  primary  and  gravel -deposits  are 
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included.  Of  the  gold  produced  from  quartz  lodes  the  Grass  Valley  district 
in  Nevada  Co.  yields  the  largest  quantity,  its  output  exceeding  by  far  that 
of  individual  counties  upon  the  Mother  Lode.  All  the  gold-quartz  mines 
together  produce  yearly  about  two  and  a  half  million  tons  of  ore,  of  which 
two  millions  are  milling  ore  with  a  gold  content  of  5-5-75  dwt.  per  ton, 
while  the  remainder  is  copper  ore  containing  gold  and  silver.  The  quartz 
mines  produce  annually  some  million  more  dollars  than  the  gravel-deposits. 
Those  of  the  Mother  Lode  in  the  Amador,  Calaveras,  El  Dorado,  Mariposa, 
and  Tuolumne  counties,  yield  three-quarters  of  the  total  milling  ore,  the 
content  of  which  at  4  dwt.  per  ton  is  nevertheless  less  than  that  of  the 
remaining  counties,  where  the  lodes  though  smaller  are  richer. 

THE  TREADWELL  DEPOSIT,  ALASKA 
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G.  F.  BECKER.  '  Reconnaissance  of  the  Gold  Fields  of  Southern  Alaska,"  18th  Ann.  Rep. 
U.S.  Geol.  Survey,  1898. — A.  C.  SPBNOER.  '  Tho  Geology  of  the  Treadwell  Ore-Deposit,' 
Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  Oct.  1904 ;  '  The  Juneau  Gold  Belt,  Alaska,'  U.S.  Geol. 
Survey,  Bull.  225,  1903,  p.  28. 

This  deposit,  occurring  on  Douglas  Island  opposite  Juneau  City, 
Alaska,  is  remarkable  in  that  primary  gold  ore  of  a  remarkably  low 
content  is  worked  at  a  profit.  An  albite-hornblende  rock,  sometimes 
described  as  a  soda-syenite  and  sometimes  as  albite-diorite,  is  traversed 
by  a  number  of  quartz  stringers  carrying  both  free  and  mineralized  gold. 
From  these  the  country-rock  involved  is  more  or  less  impregnated.  In 
addition  to  pyrite ;  chalcopyrite,  arsenopyrite,  pyrrhotite,  sphalerite,  and 
galena  also  occur.  Quartz  is  uncommon.  Since  the  main  ore-body  is  an 
intrusive  zone  up  to  150  m.  in  width,  vast  quantities  may  be  mined  at  an 
extremely  low  cost,  and  although  the  average  content  of  the  ore  varies  in 
general  between  3  and  5  grm.  per  ton,  a  net  profit  is  obtained.  It 
must  be  expressly  understood  however,  that  such  a  low  content  does 
not  in  general  suffice  for  profitable  mining,  and  accordingly  the  abnor- 
mally low  costs  obtaining  in  the  Treadwell  mines  must  not  be  taken  as 
being  applicable  elsewhere. 

THE  GOLD- QUARTZ  LODES  off  AUSTRALASIA 

LITERATURE 

E.  LIDQDY.  '  Report  on  the  Ballarat  East  Goldfield,'  Spec.  Rep.  Dop.  of  Mines, 
Victoria,  1864. — W.  B.  WITHERS.  History  of  Ballarat,  1870.— MURRAY.  Report  on  the 
Geology  and  Mineral  Resources  of  Ballarat,  1874. — WOLFF,  '  Das  australisohe  Gold,  soine 
Lagerstatten  und  seine  Associationen,'  Zeit.  d.  d.  geol.  Gesi,  1877,  XXIX. — R.  L.  JAOK. 
Report  on  the  Geology  and  Mineral  Resources  of  the  District  between  Charters  Towers 
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Goldfields  and  tho  Coast,  1879.— T.  A.  RIOKABD.  '  Tho  Bendigo  Goldfiold,'  I. -III.,  Trans. 
Amor.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  Oct.  1891,  Oct.  1802,  Aug.  1893.— E.  !F,  PITTMANN.  '  On  the  Geo-1 
logical  Structure  of  the  Wyalong  Goldfields,'  Record.  Goal.  Survey.  N.S.W.,  1894.— E.  J. 
DUNN.  '  Report  on  the  Bendigo  Goldfiolds,'  Dep.  of  Mines.  Melbourne,  1893. — BABC. 
'  Lea  Mines  d'or  do  PAustralio,'  Ann.  d.  Minos,  189(5,  IX.  315-305. — R.  ALLEN.  '  Report 
in  Connection  with  tho  Underground  Plans  of  tho  Ballarat  West  Mine,'  Dop.  of  Mines, 
Viot.,  1807. — SaiiMiCTSSHtt  and  VOCHCLSANU.  Die  Goldfelder  Australasians.  Berlin,  1897. — 
W.  LINDURMN.  '  Occurrence  of  Albito  in  tho  Bondigo  Voina,'  Eoon.  Gool.  VoL  I.,  No.  2, 
1905. — H.  P  WOOD  WARD.  '  Tho  Auriferous  Deposits  and  Minoa  of  Men/Joe,  North  Gal- 
goorlie  Goldfiold,'  Gool.  Survey,  Bull.  22,  Forth,  1!)0«.— ,T.  W.  GRHUORY.  '  Tho  Indicators 
of  Ballarat,1  Tho  Mining  Journal,  Jan.  20,  1900  ;  "  The  Ballarat  East  Goldfiold,'  Mom.  Gool. 
Survey,  Victoria,  No.  4, 1907. 

In  addition  to  the  telluride  gold  deposits  of  Western  Australia  and  the 
Tertiary  goldfi  olds  of  New  Zealand  there  are  in  Australasia  many  import- 
ant gold-quartz  districts  of  greater  geological  age.  In  Western  Australia, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  mining  did  not  begin  upon  the  telluride  lodes  but 
upon  quartz  lodes,  though  these  were  not  of  any  great  importance.  Of 
greater  significance  are  the  occurrences  in  Victoria,  Queensland,  and  New 
South  Wales,  the  positions  of  which,  under  the  names  of  the  different 
goldfields,  are  indicated  in  Fig.  314,  These  have  been  studied  more 
particularly  by  Woodward,  Rickard,  Dunn,  Gregory,  Schmeisser,  and 
Lindgren. 

In  Victoria,  the  goldfields  of  Bendigo  and  Ballarat,  Ararat,  Maryborough, 
and  Castlemaine,  to  the  west,  are  particularly  noteworthy,  as  are  those  of 
Beechworth  and  Gippsland,  to  the  east.  Among  these  the  Bendigo  district 
takes  first  place.  The  lodes  there  occur  in  a  highly  plicated  Ordovician 
series  of  dark  slates  alternating  with  fine-grained  sandstones,  which  series 
somewhat  south  of  Bendigo  is  intruded  by  granite  or  quartz-monzonite. 
The  deposits  have  the  peculiar  form  of  '  saddle  reefs/  illustrated  in  Figs. 
315  and  316,  These  are  the  fillings  of  bedded  cavities  which,  as  the  strata 
became  folded,  were  formed  at  the  crests  of  the  anticlines  and  to  a  less 
extent  in  the  troughs  of  the  synclines.  They  extend  unbroken  for  many 
kilometres  along  the  anticlinal  axes,  generally  agreeing  in  strike  and  dip 
with  the  country-rock,  and  forming  lode-like  ore-bodies  extending  down 
the  anticlinal  limbs,  such  bodies  being  known  as  the  saddle  '  legs.'  Ten 
and  more  of  such  saddle  lodes  have  been  found  in  one  vertical  plane. 
In  the  Bendigo  district  within  a  strip  about  1400  m,  wide  three  main 
series  of  such  lodes  are  found  running  parallel  and  striking  north.  These, 
as  indicated  in  Fig,  316,  are  known  respectively  as  the  New  Chum,  Garden 
Gully,  and  Hustler  series.  Besides  these  saddle  lodes  the  slates  contain 
leaders  and  more  or  less  irregular  ore-bodies  which  in  part  are'  of  con- 
siderable dimension  and  more  or  less  directly  connected  with  the  main 
lodes;  these  are  locally  termed  'spurs'  and  *  makes ';  in  the  north  of 
the  district  particularly  they  are  very  rich. 

The  auriferous  quartz  of  the  Bendigo  district  ;s£parate$  cleanly  from 
VOL.  ii  '  •  ,  ,  --i  i  i  •=  •;  '•'  .  ;  •  '.  '  'H 
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The  gold  in  general  is  coarse-grained,  and  in  massive,  white,  almost 
glassy  quartz,  may  often  be  observed  in  large  pieces. 

With  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  gold  content  in  depth,  many  of  the 
mines  are  already  more  than  1000  in.  deep  ;  indeed  the  New  Chum  Rail- 
way mine  in  the  year  1906  cut  an  apparently  still  payable  saddle  lode  at 
a  depth  of  almost  1400  metres.  The  limit  of  payability  is  put  at  7  dwt.,  or 
about  10  grm.  of  gold  per  ton.  Generally  speaking,  experience  has  shown 
that  the  ore  above  2500 
feet  was  considerably  richer 
than  that  obtained  below 
that  depth. 

Up  to  1906  the  district 
had  altogether  produced 
approximately  20-5  million 
oz.  of  gold,  of  which  6 
millions  were  derived  ex- 
clusively from  primary  ore, 
while  the  remaining  14-5 
millions  came  partly  from 
primary  ore  and  partly  from 
gravels.  In  the  year  1904 
the  production  amounted 
to  2Q6,000  oz.,  and  the 
average  value  of  the  ore 
was  10  dwt.  or  15-5  grm. 
per  ton. 

IntheBallaratgoldfield 
lying  to  tho  south  of  Beu- 
digo,  the  country-rock  con- 
sists of  alternating  layers, 
from  2  inches  to  1  foot  in 

thickness,  of  slate  and  sandstone,  tho  latter  being  in  part  quartzitio.  All 
are  fine-grained  and  free  from  conglomerate, 'ripple  marks  indicating  that 
they  are  of  shallow-water  formation. 

Lindgren  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  their  small  thick- 
ness some  of  these  layers  could  be  followed  for  great  distances,  though 
in  general,  according  to  Gregory,  petrographical  change  may  be  sudden. 
No  fossils  have  yet  been  found.  The  beds  were  formerly,  described  as 
Lower  Silurian,  According  to  Gregory  however^  in,  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  Ballarat  plateau  they  are  Lower  Ordovioian,^w]!iil&  fc-i  Ballarat  they 
must  even  be  regarded  as  pre-Ordovioian. 
and  dip  generally  to  ,the  west,  though  .ais^b^ifN!  |o)E  j  Comparatively 


^la.  Slfi. — Boutioii  of  an  anticlinal  loilo  or  undtllu  veuf  in 
Now  Clinin  OOIIH,  mine.     BulunuiHsm1,  Xeit,  /.  prakt. 
tf.,  1808,  p.  100. 

A,  mindatone ;  II,  ulnty  Hiuidstcmi)  with  quartos  sklugura ; 
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the  black  slate  of  the  country-rock  which,  practically  speaking, 
it  does  not  replace.    In  appearance  it  is  milk-white  and  almost 
glassy,  and  shows  but  little  sign  of  pressure.    Quartz  masses 
with  intercalated  lamellae  of  slate  are  not  infrequent,  a  fact 
which  moved  Dunn  to  put  forward  the  theory, 
which    we    cannot    endorse,   that   the    force    of 
crystallization  had  contributed  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  cavities  in  which  the  ore  is  now  found,  that 
is  to  say,  he  conceived  these  lodes  to  have  been 
formed  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  suggested  by 
Bornhardt  for  the  siderite  lodes  of  Siegerland.    If 
however  the  force  of  crystallization,  which  doubt- 
less  exists,  were  powerful  enough 
to   produce  such  effects,  the   con- 
sequences of  such  colossal  pressure 
as  must  be  postulated,  would  have 
been  evident  first  of  all  upon  the 
country-rock  directly  in  touch  with 
the  quartz. 

Carbonates  of  lime,  mag- 
nesia, and  iron  are  some- 
times mixed  with  the  quartz, 
being  often  found  along  the 
?SBAWE  walls.  Chloriteinsmailbent, 
though  definite  crystals  can 
also  at  times  be  observed. 

-The  sulphides  are  limited 
almost  exclusively  to  pyrite 
arsenopyrite   with  a  small 
amount  of  galena,  these  minerals 
occurring  particularly  in  the  slate 
directly  adjacent  to  the  quartz; 
crystals  of  pyrite  indeed  are  not 
infrequently  found  embedded  one- 
half  in  quartz  and  the  other  half 
in  black  slate.    lindgren,  whose  description 
is  here  chiefly  followed,  found  albite  in  the 
auriferous  quartz  of  the  SouthNewMoon,  one 
of  the  most  productive  mines  around  Eagle 
Hawk.    In  that  mine  the  ore  does  not  occur 
in  a  saddle  lode  but  in  the  form  of  a  spur 
or  irregular  quartz  mass  in  the  black  slate. 

FIG.  314,— Map  showing  the  goldflalds  of  Victoria, 

N,ew  Bouth  Wales,  and  Queensland,  ;  .  .  ' 
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reoent  movement  they  now  occur  in  steep  anticlines  and  synclines.  East 
of  Ballarat  granitic  rocks  appear,  which  have  effected  contact-meta- 
morphism  of  the  slates.  Finally,  the  Carboniferous  glacial  deposits  in  the 
east  of  the  plateau  are  noteworthy. 

The  gold -quartz  lodes  of  the  district  may  be  divided  into  three 
groups,  those  respectively  of  Little  Bendigo,  Ballarat  East,  and  Ballarat 
West,  the  general  trend  of  these  districts  being  approximately  parallel, 
and  north-south. 

Little  Bendigo,  the  most  north-easterly  district,  embraces,  over  a 
length  of  two  miles,  several  parallel  lode-series,  the  more  important  of  which 
are  known  as  Monte  Christo,  Band  of  Hope,  and  Black  Hill.  At  the  last- 


New  Chum  Series 


West 


FIG.  316. — Diagrammatic  section  through  the  Bendigo  goldfield.     Biokard. 

named  locality  the  Ballarat  East  series  begins,  this  extending  some  seven 
or  eight  miles  southwards  from  Black  Hill.  About  one  mile  to  the  west, 
the  Ballarat  West  series  extends  over  a  length  of  three  miles  so  disposed 
that  the  most  northerly  mines  lie  opposite  the  more  important  of  the 
most  southerly  mines  of  the  Ballarat  East  series. 

The  occurrences  at  Little  Bendigo  are  cut  off  to  the  north  by  a  large 
fault.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  Monte  Christo  series,  this 
series,  aa  illustrated  in  Fig.  317,  being  confined  between  two  parallel 
faults  some  80  feet  apart.  The  slate  and  sandstone  layers  within  this 
space  are  traversed  by  a  large  number  of-  flat  quartz  veins.  Near  the 
surface,  where  the  gold  was  concentrated  in  well-defined  shoots,  these 
veins  were  rich ;  below  300  feet  however  they  have  often  proved  to 
be  unpayable. 
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An  important  feature  of  the  Ballarat  district  are  the  so-called  '  in- 
dicators '  which  are  definite  slate  layers  capable  of  being  followed  for 
great  distances.  With  the  Monte  Christo  series  for  instance,  in  the 
Metropolitan  mine,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  317,  a  slate  band  known  as  the 
Jarvis  indicator  occurs  in  the  middle  of  the  so-called  lode. 

The  Ballarat  West  goldfield  is  the  most  south-westerly  of  the  district, 
where,  the  surface  being  covered  by  a  basalt  flow,  the  lodes  do  not  outcrop. 
The  auriferous  quartz  occurs  in  large 
irregular  masses  roughly  lenticular  in 
form,  from  both  sides  of  which  and 
from  below,  a  large  number  of  quartz 
leaders  shoot  out.  The  lodes  of  this 
district  are  arranged  in  two  series 
known  respectively  as  the  Consols  Lode 
and  the  Star  Lode. 

The  Ballarat  East  goldfield  is  the 
most  important  of  the  district.  In  it 
those  large  nuggets  were  found  which, 
reaching  up  to  90  kg.  in  weight,  made 
this  goldfield  famous.  The  district  con- 
tains in  addition  a  large  number  of 
well-defined  lodes  or  lenticular  quartz 
masses,  which  in  many  of  their  features 
recall  the  celebrated  quartz  lodes  of 
California.  Here  however  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  gold  is  not  so  simple  ;  instead 
of  well-defined  vertical  lodes  there  are 
many  narrow  layers  running  approxi- 
mately horizontally,  and  since  much 
of  the  quartz  is  barren  the  work  of 

.      ,.,-      ,,       mi       T  ,   •*.    ,•          c.         iu.        . 

mining  is  difficult.    The  distribution  or  Iod0)  Mouta 
the  gold  however  is  in  some  respects 
regular.     Although  the  greater  portion 

of  the  quartz  is  barren  it  is  traversed  by  richer  bands  and  patches 
which  always  occur  where  the  flat  quartz  layers  or  veins  cross  narrow 
vertical  beds  of  a  dark  slate.  Such  slate  beds  are  the  indicators. 
The  quartz  veins  where  they  cross  such  an  indicator  may  be  extremely 
rich,  though  eighteen  inches  away  they  may,  practically  speaking,  con- 
tain no  gold.  The  miners  therefore  follow,  these  indicators,  whereby  they 
arrive  more  easily  at  the  richer  patches  and  save  themselves  much  useless 
development  work.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  north  of  this  district 
and  of  Black  Hill  many  other  quart?  lodes  occur;  but  without  gold. 


Fiu.  317.  —  Section  of  tliu  Metropolitan 

to  soriua,  allowing  tiio 
ituUoator.    Gregory. 
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Among  the  mines  of  this  goldfreld  deserving  of  mention  are  the  Black 
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Fro.  318. — Course  of  the  Britannia  United  Indicator  oil  the  987-foot  level  of  tlie 
Victoria  United  miue.     Gregory. 

Hill,  the  oldest  gold-quartz  mine  in  Victoria  ;  the 
Victoria  United  ;  and  the  East  Change.  The  gold 
won  in  the  Ballarat  East  district  is  very  pure,  being 
about  995-5  fine. 

The  '  ladder  lodes '  of  Waverley,  Victoria, 
illustrated  in  Fig.  319,  are  of  similar  character  to 
the  deposits  at  Beresowsk.  With  them  tho  quartz 
occurs  in  an  almost  vertical,  partly  decomposed 
greenstone  dyke,  which  can  be  followed  with  almost 
parallel  walls  for  roughly  two  and  a  half  miles  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  slates  in  which  it  is  found, 
This  decomposed  eruptive  rock  is  traversed  by 
horizontal  leaders,  the  thickness  of  which,  varies 
from  one  inch  to  two  feet.  According  to  Louie 
some  of  these  leaders  yielded  ore  of  exceptional 
richness,  while  the  average  content  was  always 
high.  These  dykes,  which  are  known  as  c  nml- 
locky  reefs,'  pass,  at  a  depth  of  70-200  feet, 
into  undecomposed  crystalline  rooks  where  their 
FTO.  319.— Sootion  across  exploitation  is  considerably  more  difficult.  It  is 
a  inkier  lode  at  Wavoriny;  stated  that  the  decomposed  greenstone  itself 

Victoria  Phillips  and  Lonw.  ,  in          ,    rl       _,  °        ,    .  „ 

possesses  a  low  gold  content.    The  metal  won  from 
these  lodes  is  remarkable  for  its  great  purity, 
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The  auriferous  belt  of  Brazil  lies  in  greater  part  along  the  range  of 
hills,  1000-1713  m.  in  height,  known  as  the  Serra  de  Espinhaco,  which 
traverses  the  central  portion  of  Minas  Geraes  and  forms  the  watershed 
between  the  rivers  Doce  and  Sao  Francisco.  The  boundaries  of  this 
goldfield  may  be  taken  to  pass  through  the  towns  of  Santa  Lucia  to  the 
north,  Brumado  to  the  south,  Ponte  Nova  to  the  east,  and  Paiaopeba  to 
the  west. 

The  geological  age  of  the  rocks  composing  this  district  has  not  yet 
been  determined.  According  to  Derby  they  are  Cambrian  and  Lowei 
Silurian,  the  sequence  in  the  Ouro  Preto  district  from  top  to  bottom 
being  :  upper  mica-schist ;  limestone ;  itabirite  with  jaoutinga,  a  sandy 
micaceous  iron  ore ;  clay-slate ;  schistose  quartzite ;  mica-  and  talc- 
schists  ;  and  finally,  gneiss  and  granite.  As  elsewhere,  mining  here  first 
commenced  upon  the  gravel-deposits.  According  to  whether  they  are 
at  the  present  river-level  or  upon  higher  terraces,  the  Brazilian  minei 
divides  these  deposits  into  v&ias,  tabol&iros,  and  grupiaras.  The  lodes 
may  be  divided  into  :  (a)  bedded  lodes,  which  here  are  wrongly  termed 
contact  lodes ;  (6)  lodes  iu  slate  and  quartzite ;  and  (c)  the  so-called 
jaoutinga  lines  in  itabirite. 

The  bedded  lodes,  almost  coinciding  in  strike  and  dip  with  the  bedding, 
extend  along  the  Ouro  Preto  range  in  a  strip  beginning  roughly  2  km. 
west  of  the  town  of  that  name  and  reaching  to  a  point  about  4  km.  north- 
east of  Marianna.  In  part  they  are  probably  of  eruptive  origin,  The 
principal  mines  exploiting  such  lodes  are  the  Passagem  and  the  Morro 
Santa  Anna,  which  work  lenticular  quartz  bodies  1-16  m.in  widthj  10-100  m. 
in  length,  and  generally  of  greater  extent  in,  depth,  ^he  occurrence  at 
Passagem  near  Ouro  £reto,  which  may  be  regarded  <aji ;  typical  of  this 
class  of  deposii?,  is  described,  later  }n  greater  <le 

The  so-called  cross  lodes  in  slate  are  mu 
consist  of,  le&tibulai  jquartfc  :feodie^,  with 
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variation ;    upon  one  of  the  largest  the  celebrated  Mono  Velho  mine  is 
working ;    other  occurrences  are  limited  to  narrow  leaders  of  auriferous 


PH; 

-a 


quartz.  These  lodes  likewise  follow  the  bedding.  The  quartz  is  often 
accompanied  by  arsenopyrite,  pyrrhotite,  and  limonite,  and  more  seldom, 
as  for  instance  at  Morro  Velho,  by  carbonates.  Occasionally,  large  amounts 
of  metallic  gold  are  found  in  small  veins,  though  such  rich  zones  are 
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generally  of  little  extent.  As  far  as  present  experience  goes  the  gold 
content  remains  fairly  constant  in  depth.1 

The  lodes  in  quartzite  are  not  important  nor  are  any  at  present  being 
worked.  The  last  mine  of  this  class  which  continued  to  work,  Catta 
Branco  by  name,  shut  down  more  than  fifty  years  ago. 

The  so-called  jacutinga  lines  in  itabirite  are  usually  not  more  than 
one  centimetre  in  thickness.  In  these  the  gold  is  coarse-grained.  In 
the  Gongo-Socco  mine,  once  famous,  and  in  others  of  less  importance, 
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masses  of  gold  mixed  with  jacutinga  have  been  found  weighing  several 
kilogrammes.  Numerous  traces  of  previous  mining  operations  upon 
auriferous  jacutiuga  in  itabirite  are  encountered  between  Ouro  Preto  and 
Marianna. 

THE  PASSAGEM  DEPOSIT 

Seven  kilometres  to  the  east  of  Ouro  Preto,  the  principal  town  of 
the  Province  Minas  Geraes,  one  of  the  most  productive  gold  mines  of 
Brazil  exploits  the  bedded  quartz  lode  of  Passagem,  which,  striking  north- 
east and  dipping  18°-20°  to  the  south-east,  is  roughly  conformable  with 
the  country-rock.  The  more  detailed  circumstances  of  its  bedding  may 
be  gathered  from  Fig.  322.  Quartziferous  mica-schist  forms  the  lowest 
member  of  the  rock-sequence  present,  and  this  in  contact  with  the  lode 

i  Soott,  1908, 
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passes  over  to  the  so-called  contact  quartzite  ;  then  comes  the  quartz  lode 
which  has  a  cryptocrystalline  schist  for  its  immediate  hanging- wall ; 
while  above  this  again  lies  the  itabirite,  with  its  zone  of  decomposition 
and  lateritization  known  locally  as  Canga. 

Of  these  rocks,  the  so-called  contact  quartzite  and  the  quartz  lode 
claim  special  attention.  The  first,  according,  to  Hussak,  is  greenish- white  in 
colour  and  distinctly  schistose  in  structure,  the  mica  being  sericitic.  It  is 
most  closely  connected  with  the  quartz  lode,  in  which  it  forms  lenticular 
masses  which  in  some  places  take  up  the  whole  lode  width,  while  in  other 
places  they  are  completely  absent. 

The  hanging-wall  rock,  the  so-called  cryptocrystalline  schist,  consist- 
ing of  thin  layers  of  minute  aggregates  of  quartz  grains,  these  layers 


Mid -schist 


FIG.  322.— Section  of  a  bedded  qtmvtz  lode  at  Poasagem  near  Ouro  Preto. 
M.  P.  Ferrand,  Zeit.  f.  prakt.  Gcol.,  1898,  p.  346. 

being  separated  by  narrow  beds  of  a  straw-yellow  to  light-brown  amphibole 
often  resembling  asbestos,  is  very  thinly  bedded.  The  quartz  layers 
contain  abundant  metalliferous  particles,  and,  though  seldom,  extremely 
finely  divided  gold. 

This  lode,  regular  in  dip,  deviating  but  little  in  strike  though 
varying  considerably  in  thickness,  consists  of  an  auriferous  pyritic  quartz, 
or  in  greater  detail,  of  a  milk-white  quartz  with,  some  tourmaline  and 
arsenopyrite,  and  to  a  less  extent  some  pyrite  and  pyrrhotite,  What  here 
is  termed  a  lode  is  more  probably  a  series  of  lenses  sometimes  constricted, 
sometimes  expanded,  at  times  auriferous,  and  at  times  barren,  It 
is  generally  the  thicker  lenses  which  consist  of  schistose  quartzite  and 
barren  milk-white  quartz.  Unlike  the  hanging-wall  schist,  the  quartzite, 
which  as  stated  above  forms  the  foot-wall,  contains  no  precious  metal.  The 
richest  portions  are  those  containing  fine  crystals  of  arsenopyrite  and  black 
tourmaline.  The  gold  content  may  then  be  150-200  grm,  per  ton,  but  when 
more  quartz  is  present  it  is  lower.  (/lean  quartz  from  the  lode  contains 
but  2-3  grm.  per  ton,  though  when  bands  of  tourmaline  render  this  quartz 
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schistose  the  gold  content  rises  to  10-15  grm.  The  pyrite  also,  contrary  to 
usual  experience,  only  carries  gold  when  it  is  intergrown  with  tourmaline  or 
when  it  has  started  to  decompose ;  in  such  cases  a  content  of  20-30  grm. 
of  gold  per  ton  is  often  found.  With  the  gold  some  bismuth  and  silver  are 
associated.  Such  lode-filling  has  been  proved  for  700  m.  along  the  strike, 
and  450  m.  in  depth.  Concerning  genesis,  Hussak,  as  the  result  of  observa- 
tion on  the  spot  and  of  microscopic  investigation,  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  lode  is  of  intrusive  origin,  being  in  fact  an  ultra-acid  granitic  apo- 
physis.  According  to  him  it  broke  through  the  quartz-schist  which  it 
fractured  and  in  part  absorbed,  forming  a  distinct  contact  zone  on  both 
walls.  It  is  younger  than  the  rocks  now  found  in  its  hanging-wall. 

During  the  period  1864-1873  from  104,000  tons  of  ore  treated  753-5  kg. 
of  gold  were  recovered  ;  and  during  1884-1893  from  257,626  tons  2375  kg. 
In  addition  about  36  kg.  of  metallic  bismuth  per  year  was  separated  from 
the  gold.. 

THE  RAPOSOS  DEPOSIT 

According  to  Berg,1  although  of  no  great  economic  importance  this 
deposit,  situated  in  lat.  19°  58'  S.  and  long.  43°  49'  W.,  represents  geologic- 
ally a  remarkable  formation,  in  that  pyritic  sulphides  are  concentrated 
in  the  form  of  chimneys  pitching  at  an  angle  into  depth.  The  country 
around  consists  chiefly  of  pre-Cambrian  clay-slate  and  phyllite,  which  are 
occasionally  represented  by  chlorite-  and  sericite-schist,  and  which  alternate 
with  itabirite  rich  in  magnetite,  and  with  different 
calcareous  quartzites ;  these  schistose  north-north- 
east striking  rocks,  dipping  at  an  angle  of  35°  to  the 
east,  are  pierced  by  two  bosses  of  diabase.  The 
geological  structure  is  therefore  quite  similar  to  that 
of  the  important  gold  deposit  of  Morro  Velho  next 
described. 

The  rocks  in  detail  are  in  different  places  highly 
contorted,  compressed,  and  elongated.  It  ifl  particu- 
larly where  elongation  is  evident  that  the  ore  occurs 
in  regularly  arranged  chimneys.  These  are  generally  PlG;  323,  —Section 

n   n  °     .    J  e        ,        ,,     ,  ,       ~,_         .      through  a  gold  ore-clunmey 

3-6  m,,  but  may  occasionally  be  as  much  as  12  m,  m  20  cm,  diameter,  at 
diameter,  though  on  the  other  hand  they -may  be  as 
little  as  20  cm.  j  a  chimney  of  the  latter  dimension  is  82. 
illustrated  in  Fig.  323,    They  lie  regularly  arranged  in 
the  plane  of  the  schist,  though  not  always  following  the  line  of  the  dip.   Sur- 
rounded by  schist,  the  substance  of  the  chimney  consists  of  quartz  and  pyrite. 

1  Ze&t,  f.  yralft.  GeoJ.,  1002.     ,      , 
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The  middle  is  occupied  by  minutely  though  distinctly  brecciated  quartz  in 
which  some  individual  pyrite  stringers  and  veinlets  are  found,  while  pynte 
and  quartz,  ultimately  mixed,  occur  more  particularly  around  the|periphery. 
Arsenopyrite  remarkable  for  a  high  gold  content  is  not  infrequently  found 
with  the  pyrite.  Chalcopyrite,  pyrrhotite,  and  sphalerite  are  very  sub- 
ordinate, while  magnetite,  presumably  remaining  from  the  original 
itabirite,  is  common.  Not  infrequently  the  chimneys  show  a  stemmed 
structure,  each  then  consisting  of  a  number  of  parallel  and  close- 
lying  smaller  individuals.  Berg  explains  this  formation  by  assuming 
that  the  crystalline  schist  under  lateral  pressure  experienced  an  elongation 
producing  a  columnar  structure,1  along  which  later,  and  probably  in 
connection  with  the  diabase,  the  gold  solutions  arose.  The  irregularity 
of  the  rock  and  the  repeated  change  from  brittle  quartzite  and  itabirito 
to  elastic  flexible  schist,  prevented  the  formation  of  regular  lode  fissures. 
The  solutions  had  therefore  to  find  their  way  between  the  crushed  quartzite 
and  the  itabirite,  the  calcite  and  magnetite  constituents  of  which  latter 
favoured  the  metasomatic  replacement  of  the  country-rock,  with  the 
result  that  where  under  conditions  of  undisturbed  bedding  epigenetic 
bedded  deposits  would  have  arisen,  epigenetic  ore-chimneys  became  formed. 

THE  MORRO  VELHO  DEPOSIT 

At  Morro  Velho  a  lode  having  the  form  of  a  column  with  an  elongated 
oval  cross-section,  is  worked.  In  this  district  gneiss  and  granite  form  the 
basement  upon  which  mica-schist,  calc-schist,  schistose  quartzite,  clay-slate, 
itabirite,  and  younger  mica-schist,  have  been  laid.  In  so  far  as  the  gold 
is  concerned,  the  grey  pre-Cambrian  schists  and  phyllites  intercalated  with 
itabirite  and  quartzite  but  below  the  main  zone  of  itabirite,  are  of  import- 
ance. According  to  Derby  the  lode  traverses  a  bed  of  calc-schist  which, 
containing  mica  and  chlorite,  may  in  general  be  described  as  a  mica-schist, 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  though  it  contains  calcium  carbonate  in  largo 
amount,  the  carbonates  of  magnesia  and  iron  are  almost  completely  absent. 
The  lode  strikes  east-west  and  has  been  worked  for  a  length  of  roughly 
200  metres.  It  is  from  1  to  35  m.  in  width  and  has  been  followed  for  an 
inclined  depth  of  about  1800  metres.  This  mine  is  one  of  the  deepest  in 
the  world,  having  as  far  back  as  1901  already  reached  a  vertical  depth 
of  1030  metres. 

The  filling  consists  of  a  fine-grained  mixture  of  siderite,  dolomite, 
calcite,  quartz,  and  to  all  appearances  also  of  albite.  The  large  amount 
of  carbonates  in  the  lode-filling  is  remarkable.  Typical  vein-quartz,  on 
the  other  hand,  appears  in  but  subordinate  amount  and  only  in  some 

i  QriffeUtruktur. 
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places.  Among  sulphides,  pyrrhotite,  pyrite,  arsenopyrite,  and  chalco- 
pyrite  are  found,  while  sphalerite  and  galena  are  accounted  rarities. 
According  to  Wilder  the  ore  contains  30-40  per  cent  of  sulphides,  30-40 
per  cent  of  carbonates,  and  20-30  per  cent  of  quartz.  Pyrrhotite  is  the 
prevailing  sulphide,  and  siderite  the  prevailing  carbonate.  An  average 
sample,  representative  of  the  ore  mined  for  several  months,  gave  28-5  per 
cent  of  pyrrhotite,  to  which,  according  to  Wilder,  may  be  added  5-04  per 
cent  arsenopyrite,  2-5  per  cent  pyrite,  and  0-66  per  cent  of  chalco- 
pyrite,  making  altogether  36-7  per  cent  of  sulphides. 

A  small  amount  of  smoky  quartz  finely  distributed  throughout, 
is  considered  favourable  to  the  gold  content.  Should  on  the  other 
hand  the  quartz  resemble  typical  vein-quartz,  or  pyrite  be  abundant, 
the  gold  content  appears  to  diminish.  This  deposit  therefore,  as  is  also 
the  case  with  other  Brazilian  deposits,  deviates  from  the  normal  type  of 
gold-quartz  lode.  With  increasing  arseuopyrite  the  gold  content  of  the 
whole  mass  increases. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  lode  and  in  contact  with  the  country-rock, 
graphite  occurs.  Beautiful  albite  crystals  are  also  not  infrequent  though 
generally  they  are  only  of  small  dimension.  Other  features  of  interest  are 
the  aplitic  texture  of  the  ore  and  the  occurrence  of  fissure  water  in  which, 
according  to  analyses,  almost  all  the  elements  found  in  the  lode  are- 
contained.  Finally,  the  absence  of  typical  eruptive  rocks  from  the  vicinity 
is  noteworthy. 

In  the  year  1901  this  mine  produced  152,238  tons  of  ore,  of  which 
140,855  tons  were  treated  yielding  99,197  oz.  or  3085  kg.  of  fine  gold. 
On  an  average  the  ore  contains  about  0-7  oz.  per  ton. 


THE  GONGO  Socoo  DEPOSIT 

This  deposit  belongs  to  the  so-called  jacutinga  lines.  Its  geological 
position  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  32L 

Gneiss  and  granite  again  form  the  basement  upon  which  mica-schist, 
calc-sohist,  schistose  quartzite,  and,  clay-slate  lie  one  after  the  other. 
The  last  of  these  rocks  forms  the  immediate  foot-wall  of  the  itabirite,  the 
hanging-wall  of  which  is  limestone.  All  these  rocks  dip  approximately 
45°  to  the  south.  The  Gongo  Socco  mine  is  situated  on  the  central 
railway  of  Brazil,  at  a  point  xoughly  30  km.  east  of  Sabara  and  1000  m. 
above  the  sea.  The  auriferous  jacutinga  is  at  most  15  cm.  thick.  In  the 
centre  of  its  thicker  portions  it  contains  pieces  of  pure  gold  in  the  form  of 
irregular  aggregates  plates  and  wires,  such  aggregates  weighing  from 
a  few  grammes  up  to  several  kilogrammes*  Two-thirds  .of  the  gold  won  is 
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found  in  this  form,  and  but  one-third  finely  distributed  throughout  the  sub- 
stance of  the  itabirite  itself.  Captain  Lyon  in  1830  reported  that  a  single 
native  recovered  in  one  day  specimens  of  gold  ore  which  yielded  10  kg.  of 
metal.  Other  remarkable  finds  made  in  the  years  1829  and  1830  are 
reported  to  have  yielded  between  47-6  and  193  kg.  of  gold.  The  whole 
itabirite  formation  indeed  carries  gold  though  seldom  in  such  amount  as 
to  make  it  worth  working.  The  composition  of  jacutinga,  which  in  reality 
is  ferruginous  itabirite,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  analyses  : 

FeaOa  .  .  .  97-00  por  cent 

SiO.  .  .  .  1-60 

AlA  .  .  .  1-10        „ 

Mna03  .  .  .  0-00        „ 

From  1826  to  1839  about  11,000  kg.  of  gold  were  obtained  from  this 
mine.  Unfortunately  in  1840  the  water  in  the  deepest  level  could  no  longer 
be  mastered,  and  in  1856  when  a  depth  of  14=0  m.  had  been  reached 
operations  were  discontinued.  The  highest  output  of  any  year  was  made 
in  1832  when  1578  kg.  were  obtained ;  in  1856  when  work  was  stopped 
the  output  had  dropped  to  29  kilogrammes. 

Gfold  Production  of  Mmas  Qeraes. — The  development  of  gold  mining 
in  this  district  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  figures :  In  1896, 
•1963  kg.  were  produced ;  1897,2071kg.;  1898,3267kg.;  1899,3974kg.; 
1900,  4811  kg. ;  and  in  1901  about  5000  kg.  Since  then  the  production  has 
fallen  considerably,  Brazil  in  1910  only  producing  2972  kg.  The  total 
output  from  1820  to  1901  amounted  to  85  minion  sterling. 


GOLD  DEPOSITS  AT  SEKENKE  IN  GERMAN  EAST  AFBIOA 

LITERATURE 

Reports  of  J.  KUNTZ,  SOHLHNZIO,  and  F,  SoHimir/wit  in  mainiBori[)t. — K. 
Dio  nutzbaren  Lagerstiitton  dor  deutaohon  Kolonion.    Looturo.    Borliii,  1010. 

The  village  of  Sekenke  is  situated  about  10  km.  west  of  the  steep 
descent  from  .the  Iramba  plateau,  upon  a  flat  undulation  about  15  km,  long 
and  3  Ion.  wide,  between  the  Wembere  and  Ghironda  streams.  Here  many 
lenticular  lodes  occur  in  the  contact  belts  around  different  eruptives,  mostly 
of  dioritic  nature.  These  rocks,  as  well  as  the  lodes  they  contain,  strike 
north-south  and  dip  at  a  high  angle.  Of  fifteen  such  lenses  yet  known  five 
are  payable,  three  of  these  constituting  the  Dernburg  lode.  The  length  of 
these  lenses  Varies  between  50  and  300  m.,  while  the  thickness  in  plaoes 
reaches  3  metres.  For  every  metre  of  depth  they  yield  something  more 
than  1000  tons  of  ore,  so  that  down  to  a  depth  of  27  m.  about  30,000  tons  are 
available.  The  secondary  variations  of  metal  content  in  depth  are  very  well 
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developed.  The  cementation  zone  comes  right  to  surface,  samples  from  it 
occasionally  assaying  several  thousand  grammes  of  gold  perton ;  the  average 
assay  of  sixty  samples,  after  rejecting  abnormally  high  results,  gave  47 
grm.  per  ton.  The  average  content  in  shaft  No.  1  of  the  Dernburg  lode, 
down  to  26  m.  was  60  grm.  Since,  according  to  Kuntz,  rich  ore  still  con- 
tinues below  water-level,  this  occurrence  at  Sekenke  presents  a  case  where 
the  cementation  zone  has  by  subsidence  been  depressed  below  the  ground- 
water  level.  This  phenomenon  in  our  opinion  is  probably  associated  with 
the  formation  of  the  steep  drop  from  the  Iramba  plateau. 

East  of  this  occurrence  gold  lodes  occur  upon  the  Iramba  plateau  itself, 
where  formerly  extensive  work  was  carried  on.  The  rocks  there  are  slates, 
probably  Palaeozoic,  these  being  intruded  by  granitic  rocks  chiefly,  but  also 
by  diorite.  The  lode-outcrops  on  account  of  their  quartzose  character 
stand  out  boldly  upon  the  ground,  and  in  this  case  also  the  cementation 
zone  comes  to  the  surface.  Samples  of  the  ore  from  this  zone  occasionally 
assay  as  high  as  4  kg.  of  gold  per  ton.  Development  work  however  has 
shown  that  at  but  little  depth  the  primary  zone  commences.  In  this 
the  quartz  is  impregnated  with  pyrrhotite  and  pyrite,  and  the  gold  content 
quickly  decreases  till  the  ore  becomes  no  longer  payable.  This  occurrence 
of  pyrrhotite  is  particularly  interesting. 
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deutseheu  Sohutzgebieto.  Bcvrlin,  1002. 

Among  the  old  gold  lodes,  those  of  the  De  Kaap  goldneld  in  the 
Transvaal  and  those  of  Khodesia  claim  especial  attention.  The  crystalline 
schists  of  South  Africa  lying  upon  the  fundamental  gneiss  constitute 
the  principal  horizon  of  these  quartz  lodes,  which  occur  of  all  dimensions, 
from  microscopically  small  quartz  veins  involving  the  whole  bedded 
formation  in  which  they  occur,  to  the  most  extensive  of  ordinary  lodes, 
Generally  only  the  smaller  veins  are  auriferous,  the  larger  lodes  consist- 
ing more  often  of  barren  quartz,  The  ore-bodies  are  usually  lenticular 
and  are  found  sometimes  along  one  plane,  sometimes  along  .another, ;  they 
are  also  often  associated  with  dyke-like  occurrences  of  eruptive  rock. 
The  minerals  include  pyrite,  ohalcopyrite,  galena,  sphajierite  at  the  Sheba 
Queen  mine,  eif bnii^ at  Iia  France,  arsenopyrite,  anct  other1  sulphides.  The 
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distribution  of  these  is  not  uniform,  they  are  more  usually  found  con- 
centrated in  ore-shoots.  It  is  characteristic  of  all  these  deposits  that 
they  are  generally  only  payable  in  the  cementation  zone. 

The  most  important  deposits  are  those  of  the  Barberton  district,  these 
constituting  theDe  Kaap  goldfield.  According  to  Krause  and  Voit,  in  this 
goldiield  numerous  lodes  traverse  the  steep  crystalline  schists  which  lie 
upon  the  granite.  Some  of  these  are  ordinary  cross  lodes,  while  others  are 
bedded.  More  generally  they  strike  with  the  schists  in  which,  accompanied 
by  diabasic  rocks,  they  occur,  the  lodes  often  being  especially  rich  where 
they  intersect  these  rocks.  Of  the  many  mines  working  in  this  district 
the  Sheba  Queen  is  the  most  interesting.  In  this  mine  talc-  and  chlorite- 
schists  overlaid  by  quartzite  are  traversed  by  such  a  number  of  small 
quartz  veins  that  the  whole  complex,  to  a  thickness  of  about  100  feet,  can 
be  worked.  This  is  therefore  a  deposit  closely  related  to  the  composite 
lodes  as  defined  by  Krusch.  At  Pigg's  Peak,  where  quartzite  is  traversed 
by  numerous  veins,  and  at  Zwartkopje,  the  circumstances  are  similar.  At 
this  latter  place  the  gold  is  contained  in  a  ferruginous  banded  silica-schist, 
at  its  contact  with  a  grass-green  schist  which  presumably  represents  a 
deformed  eruptive  rock.  The  occurrences  at  Steynsdorp  to  the  south  of 
Barberton  are  noteworthy  in  that  the  gold,  in  addition  to  being  associated 
with  silica-schist,  is  also  connected  with  itabirite.  It  occurs  sometimes 
intimately  associated  with  stibnite,  and  sometimes  irregularly  distributed 
in  native  condition  through  snow-white  quartz  containing  no  sulphidea. 
Analogous  lodes  are  found  in  the  Vryheid  district  of  Zululand  and  else- 
where. The  economic  importance  of  all  these  occurrences  is  but  small. 

In  Rhodesia,  the  gold  lodes  generally  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
diabase,  in  east-west  striking  crystalline  schists  forming  larger  and  smaller 
patches  in  granite.  Since  these  deposits  are  generally  poor  immediately 
at  the  surface  and  only  become  payable  at  a  little  depth  therefrom,  it 
would  appear  as  though  the  partly  impoverished  oxidation  zone  were  here 
still  represented;  in  addition,  both  in  Mashonaland  and  Matabeleland 
the  cementation  zone  appears  to  continue  to  greater  depths  than  in  the 
Transvaal.  Two  types  of  lode  may  be  distinguished,  firstly,  those  which 
reach  1  m.  in  width  and  form  ore-shoots  100-140  m.  long ;  and  secondly, 
large  impregnation  zones  with  fairly  constant  content  for  lengths  of  almost 
1000  metres.  The  deposit  worked  at  the  Wanderers  mine  in  the  Selukwe 
district  has  for  instance  a  width  of  40-60  feet.  The  Giant  mine  works  an 
auriferous  itabirite  in  which  the  auriferous  zones  consist  of  lenticular 
bodies,  some  of  which  are  connected  by  narrow  cross  veins. 

The,  lodes  in  the  Malmani  dolomite  occur  in  a  substantially  younger 
country -rock.  These  at  the  surface  often  have  a  width  of  10  m.,  a 
width  which  in  depth  invariably  contracts,  suggesting  that  it  is  largely 
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due  to  oxidation-metasomatism.  Although  these  deposits  are  often  of  con- 
siderable extent  at  the  surface,  they  generally  have  but  a  low  gold  content. 
The  best  known  is  the  Mitchell  lode.  The  deposits  of  this  class  in  the 
Lydenberg  district,  described  later,  are  more  important.  The  occurrence 
of  copper  with  the  gold  connects  those  deposits  with  the  auriferous  copper 
deposits,  while  the  pronounced  replacement  phenomena  in  the  limestone, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  indicative  of  metasomatic  processes. 

GOLD-COPPER  DEPOSITS  IN  GERMAN  WEST  AFRICA 
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Gold-copper  ore  is  won  in  the  Pot  mine  on  the  Swakop  river,  where 
the  deposit,  as  described  by  Voit,  is  a  garnetiferous  layer  intercalated  in 
gneiss  and  sparsely  impregnated  with  copper,  such  impregnation  having 
proceeded  from  a  fissure. 

Schmeisser  mentions  the  copper  deposit  at  Hussab  also  as  being 
auriferous.  There,  in  a  large  patch  of  gneiss  lying  upon  granite,  an  exten- 
sive quartzite-sohiflt  bed  is  intercalated,  in  the  hanging- wall  of  which, 
zones  of  mica-schist  impregnated  with  copper  ore  occur.  It  must  be 
assumed  in 'this  case  also  that  the  impregnation  proceeded  from  fissures. 

More  important  are  the  auriferous  copper  deposits  of  the  Bohoboth 
district,  which  were  carefully  investigated  by  the  Eichmeyer  expedition. 
The  most  promising  of  these  occur  on  the  Groot  and  Klein  Spitzkop, 
some  20  km.  to  the  north-west  of  Rehoboth.  There,  highly  contorted 
mica-schists  are  traversed  by  a  large  number  of  linked  veins  which 
.n  genera]  strike  east-west  and  dip  to  the  north.  At  the  top  of  these  two 
hills  the  veins  form  a  regular  maze  in  which  five  only  are  sufficiently 
iefinite  to  be  followed,  The  copper  ore  occurs. sometimes  as  malachite 
mpregnations,  sometimes  as  chaloocite,  bornite,  chrysocolla,  decomposed 
shalcopyrite,  or  in  fact  all  those  ores  characteristic  of  the  oxidation  and 
3ementation ,  zones.  From  the  occurrence  of  remnants,  of  pyrite  the 
inclusion  may  be  drawn  that  the  primary  ore  consists,  chiefly  of  pyrite. 
The  gold  occurs  either  as  free  gold  or  associated  with  pyrij&e, :  The  wedges 
)f  country-rock  occurring  between  coavstgrag  veins  pW^  iajso  assayed 
5-4  grm.  of  gold  an4  20  grin*  of;  ailvar.  pet  ta)iU  i^ulajcMlrsd'  c>loite  are 
:he  prjncrpal  gangue-rdrierie,  thieiiei  jbeini?  |ob44N4jT^^Pan^  ^ 
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siderite.  TKe  vein-quartz  is  compact,  resinous  in  lustre,  and  milk-white 
to  red  in  colour,  but  strangely  enough  it  never  carries  finely  divided  gold, 
this  metal  always  occurring  in  grains,  up  to  4  grm.  in  weight.  In  contra- 
distinction to  this,  the  friable  and  dull  quartz  and  the  whitish-brown 


PIG.  324.— Beresito  dylcea  at Bereaowsk.     Karpinsky,  'Guide  des  excursions  dii  VII", 
Oongrto  Gfolog.  luteru.  1897,'  Zeti.f.prakt.  Geol.,  1898,  ji.  28. 

quartz  carry  gold  so  fine  as  to  be  undiscernible  by  the  naked  eye ;  analyses 
give  3-2  grm.  of  gold  together  with  28  grm.  of  silver  per  ton.  In  spite  of 
the  association  of  the  gold  with  chalcocite,  no  gold  could  be  detected  in 
such  pieces  of  chalcocite  as  were  freed  from  lode  material,  though  such 
contained  approximately  76  per  cent  of  copper.  This  must  be  taken  as 
evidence  that  the  chalcocite  was  subsequently  cemented  by  gold. 
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GOLD  LODES  OF  BERESOWSK  IN  THE  URALS 
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The  geological  position  of  these  deposits  is  very  interesting.  The 
listrict  consists  of  dynamo-metamorphosed  talcose,  chloritic,  and  phyllitic 
ichists,  which  at  the  surface  are  decomposed  to  a  reddish  mass.  These,  as 
llustrated  in  Fig.  324,  are  traversed  by 
lumerous  dykes  of  a  mierogranite  known 
is  beresite,  which  dykes,  2  to  14  m.  wide, 
itrike  north-south  and  dip  vertically  ;  they 
ikewise  are  decomposed  to  a  considerable 
lepth.  The  primary  deposits  are  associated 
,vith  extensive  gravel-deposits  which  often 
ie  below  a  peat  covering,  this  being  used 
lor  fuel.  The  gold  veins  run  at  right  angles 
;o  the  beresite  dykes,  within  which  they  are, 
practically  speaking,  confined,  though  as 
llustrated  in  Fig.  325,  they  often  continue 
1  short  length  in  the  country-rock  beyond. 
These  veins  are  usually  but  a  few  centi- 
netres  in  thickness  though  exceptionally 
ihey  may  be  more  than  one  metre.  In  their 
)ccurrence  they  greatly  resemble  the  ladder 
odes  of  Australia,  illustrated  in  Fig.  319. 
Che  lode  -filling  consists  of  auriferous  quartz,  the  gold  being  partly 
ree  and  partly  associated  with  pyrite,  with  which  latter  lead-  and  copper 
ulphides  sometimes  occur.  Karpinsky  states  that  the  gold  content 
Caries  between  2-5  and  30  grm.  per  ton,  with  an  average  of  probably 
.3  grm.,  though  in  places  it  may  reach  as  much  as  25Q  grammes. 
n  connection  with  the  question  of  the  genesis  of  these  deposits 
b  is  significant  that  the  neighbouring  Schartasch  granitite  is  stated  to 
ontain  up  to  1  grm.  of  gold  pei  ton,  though  this  rook,  unlike  the  beresite, 
}  quite  undecomposed.  The  decomposition  of  the  beresite,  on  the  other 
And,  is  so  advanced  that  analyses  permit  only  doubtful  comparisons. 
f  however  this  gramtite  contain  primary  gold,  then  the  beresite  dykes, 
rhich  represent  later  pulsations  from  the  same  parent  magma,  must  also 
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THE  HOHB  TAUERN  IN  THE  EASTERN  ALPS 
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According  to  Posepny,  gold  mining  in  the  Hohe  Tauern,  must  be 
accounted  as  belonging  to  the  oldest  mining  in  Europe.  The  district 
traversed  by  the  lodes  contains  two  large  gneiss  massives  known 
respectively  as  the  Ankogel  and  the  Hochnarr.  Both  of  these  form  gentle 
elevations,  and  to  the  north  and  south  both  are,  overlaid  by  crystalline 
schists,  including  mica-schist,  calc-mica-schist,  limestone,  phyllite-schist; 
and  chlorite-schist.  The  beds  are  horizontal  or  but  flatly  inclined,  and 
are  faulted  along  north-south  fissures.  The  area  lying  between  the  two 
massives  and  consisting  likewise  of  gneiss  and  mica-schist,  is,  according  to 
PoSepny,  a  syncline  enclosing  younger  rocks.  More  recent  investigations 
by  Geyer  and  Vacek  of  the  Geological  Survey  are  however  available. 
According  to  the  latter,  the  schistose  mantle  consisting  of  members  of 
different  age  overlays  the  central  gneiss.  This  gneiss  in  its  upper  portion 
merges  into  hornblende -gneiss,  upon  which  lie  sericitic  schist  and 
quartzite,  these  in  turn  being  overlaid  by  the  upper  hornblende-gneiss. 

In  this  area  of  crystalline  schist,  lodes  and  bedded  deposits  are  found. 
Gotta  and  Posepn^  considered  the  lode-like  deposits  to  be  true  lodes.  They 
are  filled  with  quartz  and  other  gangue  and  with  fragments  of  country- 
rock,  while  in  addition  to  free  gold  they  contain  auriferous  and  argenti- 
ferous sulphides.  According  to  Gotta  the  Tauern  lodes  are  equivalent  to 
the  silver-quartz  lodes  of  Freiberg.  Pofiepny  considered  them  as  belong- 
ing to  the  sulphide  lead-zinc  group  of  Breithaupt,  though  at  the  same 
time,  in  theii  quartz  and  stibnite  content,  resembling  the  silver-quartz 
lodes.  Finally,  v.  Groddeck  regarded  the  Tauern  lodes  as  belonging  to 
his  very  comprehensive  Australian-Californian  type. 

Gotta  particularly  remarked  that  these  lodes,  like  the  Freiberg  silver 
lodes,  become  poorer  or  even  barren  when  leaving  the  gneiss  and  entering 
the  mica-schist.  In  the  Sieglitz,  the  gold  content  in  one  case  increased 
considerably  as  the  mica-schist  was  approached,  though  in  that  rock 
itself  it  ceased.  In  the  Bauris  also,  enrichment  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  rooks  not  suited  to  the  formation  of  fissures  has  been  noticed,  'and 
Reissacher  mentions  that  on  the  Goldberg  accumulations  of  precious 
metal  occur  in  gneiss  near  a  black  slate,  while  in  the  slate  itself  the  lode 
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pinches  to  a  barren  fissure.  Albert!  on  that  hill  counted  twenty-six  lodes 
striking  north-east  and  in  general  dipping  south-east.  For  the  principal 
complex  of  mines  at  this  place  Posepn/  formulated  the  following  fissure- 
systems  :  the  Herrnstolln  or  Froberling  system,  the  Habersberg  fissure,  the 
Haberlaud  and  Goldberg  system,  and  the  Kirchgang  and  Bodner  fissures. 
Within  the  indistinctly  bedded  gneiss  certain  schistose  beds  occur,  which, 
striking  towards  the  position  of  the  sun  at  nine  o'clock,  are  known  as 
'  nines.'  These  have  an  influence  upon  the  gold  lodes,  in  that  these  latter 
only  maintain  a  regular  strike  in  the  gneiss  between  these  bods,  but  not 
within  the  beds  themselves,  where  their  course  is  indefinite. 

The  change  in  the  lode-filling  on  the  north  side  of  the  Hohe  Tauern 
is  interesting.  The  Sieglitz-Pockhart-Erwies  lode-series,  which  may  bo 
followed  for  about  6400  m.,  carries,  so  long  as  it  is  in  gneiss,  decomposed 
country-  rock  with  quartz,  dolomite,  arsenopyrite,  pyrite,  chalcopyiite, 
galena,  argentite,  and  some  light  coloured  gold.  In  the  limestone  overlying 
the  gneiss,  on  the  other  hand,  the  width  of  the  lode,  otherwise  but  small, 
increases  to  20-60  m.,  and  the  lode  then  contains  ankerite,  siderite,  galena, 
chalcopyrite,  sphalerite,  and  zinc  oxidized  ore.  Gold  however  is  absent, 
and  only  occurs  again  when  the  gneiss  is  re-entered.  .On  the  Silberpfennig 
the  lodes  as  soon  as  they  penetrate  calc-mica-schist  carry  pyrite,  siderite, 
and  galena,  but  no  longer  any  gold. 

On  the  south  slope  of  the  Hohe  Tauern,  pyrite  deposits  occur  in  the 
schists  above  the  gneiss,  those  of  Grossfragant  at  Waschgang  and  those  in 
the  Q-ftssnitz  being  the  best  known. 

The  gold  content  of  the  Hohe  Tauern  lodes  is  sometimes  consider- 
able, and  in  places  as  much  as  500  grm.  or  more  per  ton*  A  separa- 
tion of  the  data  available  into  such,  as,  were  derived  from  the  secondary 
and  primary  zones  respectively,  can  unfortunately  no  longer  be  made. 
On  the  Kathausberg,  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  an  average 
of  31-7  grm.  of  gold  was  maintained,  and  in  the  second  half  36  grm,  ;  in  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  22-1  grm.,  and  in  the  second  half  20-5 
grm.;  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  12-6  grm.;  or  in  general 
22-7  grm.  of  gold  bullion  per  ton.  Of  the  Raurig  the  following  figures  of 
content  are  given  :  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  46-6 
grm.  ;  in.  bhe  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  33-2  and  26-9  grm.  ;  in 
the  second  half  20-0  grm,  and  16-0  grm,  ;  and  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  37  grm.  and  30-0  grammes.  According  to  PoSepn#  a 
general  average  of  26-6  grm.  may  be  assumed, 

New  development  work  is  now  proceeding  upon  th^  Si^glite  lode 
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and  dips  comparatively  steeply  east -south -east.  In  places,  as  the 
result  of  repeated  re-opening  of  the  fissure,  false  walls  are  found.  From 
the  later  fissures  an  intense  impregnation  proceeded,  which  not  only 
involved  the  old  lode  material  but  also  the  formerly  barren  country-rock, 
and  this  latter  to  such  an  extent  that  much  of  it  is  now  payable.  The 
width  of  the  lode  varies  between  70  cm.  and  2  metres.  The  filling  consists 
of  quartz  and  of  rock  fragments  which  in  places  are  greatly  silicified  and 
almost  invariably  impregnated  with  ore.  Of  the  sulphides,  arsenopyrite 
and  pyrite  are  particularly  characteristic.  While  the  latter  occurs  chiefly 
impregnated  and  rarely  in  good  crystals,  the  arsenopyrite  is  not  only 
found  in  the  impregnated  material  but  also  in  a  continuous  streak, 
which  after  hugging  the  hanging-wall,  jumps  the  central  portion  of 
the  lode  to  continue  along  the  foot -wall.  This  streak  is  a  younger 
formation  in  a  pre-existing  quartz-pyrite  lode  either  free  from,  or  con- 
taining but  very  little  arsenopyrite.  Whether  the  present  gold  content 
belongs  partly  to  the  original  lode-filling,  or  is  exclusively  associated 
with  the  younger  arsenical  filling,  cannot  be  definitely  determined.  It  is 
certain  however  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  is  associated 
with  the  arsenic,  and  referable  therefore  to  the  younger  filling.  The 
highest  result  obtained  from  the  samples  taken  by  Krusch  was  276  grm. 
per  ton,  though  the  average  is  reckoned  to  be  about  454  grammes. 
The  silver  varies  between  15  and  211  grm.,  being  80  grm.  on  an  average. 

THE  OCCURRENCE  or  GOLD  AT  SOHELLOADEN  IN  THE  LTOTGAU  TAUERN 
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The  Lungau  is  the  seat  of  an  ancient  and  flourishing  mining  industry, 
concerning  which  however  reliable  data  are  only  available  from  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  basement  rock  of  the  whole  Lungau  consists  of 
three  occurrences  of  gneiss ;  to  the  powerful  gneissic  granite  of  the 
Ankogel  massive  belong  the  mountain  masses  of  the  Reisegge  group,  those 
of  the  Haf  en  Eck,  and  those  of  the  Hochalpenspitze,  all  of  which  strike  into 
this  district.  According  to  Geyer  these  are  altered  eruptives  of  obvious 
eruptive  character  in  the  foot-wall  but  of  schistose  structure  in  the 
hanging-wall.  The  second  gneissio  massive  overlies  peripherally  that 
just  mentioned,  and  according  to  Vacek  and  Geyer  consists  of  normal 
hornblende-gneiss  and  schist;  the  Kareg  range  and  the  Schlattming 
mass  belong  to  this  occurrence.  The  third  occurrence  consists  of  blocky 
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two-mica  gneiss.  Over  these  three  gneissic  cores  the  schists  of  the  Lungau 
Tauern  spread  as  a  covering ;  they  consist  of  garnet-mica  schists  and  of 
calc-phyllites,  these  two  formations  being  separated  from  each  other  by 
a  plane  of  considerable  disturbance. 

For  the  gold  deposits  the  hornblende-gneiss,  which  is  an  alternation 
of  hornblende-gneiss  proper,  hornblende-free  schistose  gneiss,  and  green 
schist,  appears  to  be  the  most  important. 

The  Gaimthal  gold  deposit  occurs  in  green  mica-schist  with  fibrous 
structure.  In  its  upper  horizons  this  mica-schist  carries  large  quartz  lenses 
often  containing  small  amounts  of  sulphides,  which,  though  occasionally 
worthless,  often  constitute,  and  especially  where  they  are  plentiful,  rich 
pyrite  deposits.  These  consist  chiefly  of  pyrite  but  also  contain  chalco- 
pyrite,  bornite,  some  sphalerite,  and  arsenopyrite.  In  the  quartz  fine 
mica  films  are  intercalated.  The  pyrite  deposits  have  generally  a  thick- 
ness of  0-25  to  2-00  m.,  though  in  the  Barbara  district  8  m.  has  been 
reached. 

The  strike  of  the  Schellgaden  deposits  is  usually  roughly  north-south. 
The  gold  content  of  the  quartz  led  in  early  times  to  prospecting  work. 
In  those  days,  on  account  of  the  pronounced  bedding  generally  seen, 
the  occurrences  were  regarded  as  beds  conformable  in  strike  and  dip 
with  the  formation.  The  bedded  nature  was  however  doubted  by  later 
authorities — Milichofer  and  Rosegger — who,  assuming  the  presence  of 
a  dislocation  zone  and  remarking  the  splitting  of  the  deposit  into  veins, 
considered  the  deposits  to  be  lodes.  Beyschlag  however  in  1897  pointed 
out  that-  the  occurrences  could  not  aptly  be  described  as  lodes.  Accord- 
ing to  him  the  ore-bearing  lenses  are  not  irregularly  distributed  in  the 
country  but  occur  in  a  north-south  line  which,  taken  alone  or  together 
with  other  neighbouring  parallel  occurrences,  has  the  character  of  a  zone 
of  disturbance,  with  which  disturbance  the  introduction  of  the  ore  is 
probably  connected.  The  so-called  beds  are  therefore  narrow  zones 
following  the  principal  fissure  and  containing  quartz  lenses  in  good 
number  and  metalliferous.  These  zones  are  crossed  and  dislocated 
by  barren  east-west  fissures.  While  therefore  Beyschlag  inclines  to 
the  bedded  nature  of  the  quartz  lenses  and  assumes  a  subsequent  intro- 
duction of  the  ore,  Neugebauer  as  the  result  of  his  investigation  comes 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  quartz,  gold,  and  sulphides,  were  simultaneously 
deposited  from  one  and  the  same  solution  and  are  younger  than  the 
country-rook,  and  that  consequently  the  deposits  are  entirely  epigenetic 
and  represent  the  filling  of  cavities  which,  arose  as  th0  Alps  were  folded 
into  position,  !  ,  ' 

The  most  important  Deposits  fcT&foimct  at(  StjlT.lDlhia'ip.^  jiks  Gapnthal, 
at  Maradlwand,  an4  at  Zaneiscjig.,  ,  The!  ^Jtjj^n^oixl  of » Itga,  Recurrence  has 
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been  proved  for  more  than  2  km.,  along  which  length  however  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  ore  is  broken  by  unpayable  and  barren  patches. 

The  G-annthal  deposits  are  therefore  true  bedded  lodes  which  were 
probably  formed  by  the  same  happenings  as  those  to  which  the  gold  occur- 
rences in  the  Hohe  Tauern  owe  their  existence.  The  filling  consists  of 
quartz,  such  quartz  being  of  indistinct  crystalline  habit  and  exhibiting  those 
evidences  of  pressure  or  stress  as  are  characteristic  of  all  quartz  deposits 
occurring  in  the  older  geological  formations.  '  The  presence  of  scheelite  is 
interesting,  this  mineral  being  typical  of  tin  lodes.  The  sulphides,  among 
which  pyrite  is  -most  noticeable,  rarely  form  solid  masses  but  are  distributed 
fairly  equally  throughout.  Where  however  such  masses  are  more  plentiful 
they  usually  occur  parallel  with  the  mica  films  which  divide  the  quartz 
into  small  irregular  lenses.  The  minerals  present  form  an  assembly  having 
much  in  common  with  the  mineral-association  of  the  Hohe  Tauern.  The 
gold  occurs  in  small  particles  in  the  quartz  itself,  though  it  also  occurs 
as  an  accessory  constituent  with  the  sulphides.  The  gold  content  of  these 
sulphides,  from  the  results  available,  varies  between  5  grm.  and  69  grm. 
per  ton,  in  addition  to  which  silver  is  present  to  the  extent  of  10-40  • 
grm.,  per  ton.  The  concentrate  recovered  in  treatment  contains  500-600 
grm.  of  gold  and  200-300  grm.  of  silver  per  ton. 

THE  GOLD  OCCURRENCE  AT  KOUDNY  IN  BOHEMIA 

LITERATURE 


J1.  Po&mpNtf.  '  Qoldvorkommon  in  BbMimen,'  Arch.  f.  prakt.  Geol.,  II,  1896.  —  P.  KBTTSOH. 
'  Uber  dio  QbldlagersttLtten  von  Roudny  in  Bohmen,'  Zeit.  d.  d.  gool.  Gee.,  1902.  —  0.  EWBRT, 
'  Dor  Qoldorabergbau  von.  Roudny  in  Bfihmen,'  Osterr.  Zoit.  f.  d.  Berg-  u.  Hlittenweeon, 
1905.  —  R,  BECK.  Lehre  von  den  Eralagerstatten,  1909. 

The  gold  occurrence  at  Roudny,  about  60  km.  south-south-west  of 
Prague  and  15  Ion,  east  of  Woditz  in  the  department  of  Borkowitz, 
has  of  late  years  become  more  widely  known.  According  to  Beck,  the 
rock  which  forms  there  a  flat,  partly  wooded  ridge  between  the  Liboun 
valley  and  another  coming  from  Ramena,  consists  chiefly  of  biotite-gneiss 
traversed  by  numerous  bosses  and  'dykes  of  a  tourmaline-granite,  and 
much  metamorphosed.  This  granite  has  often  a  pegmatitic  and  sometimes 
an  aplitic  character.  According  to  Krusch,  on  the  other  hand,  the  biotite- 
gneifls  is  a  pressure-deformed  granite  which  has  assumed  a  fibrous,  gneiss- 
like  structure;  in.  many  places  it  merges  into  granite.  It  contains  in 
addition  large  and  small  amphibolite  inclusions,  which  are  resorbed  along 
their  outlines.  The  gneiss,  gneiss-granite,  and  amphibolite,  are  all  traversed 
by  aplite. 

In  this  rock  complex  a  number  of  fissures  occur,  which  generally  strike 
east-west,  dip  some  60°-70°  to  the  north,  and  are  arranged  in  systems, 
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These  fissures  have  generally  a  width  of  but  a  few  millimetres,  seldom 
centimetres,  and  are  filled  with  quartz  and  pyrite.  On  either  hand  an 
alteration  of  the  granite  has  taken  place,  this  being  chiefly  in  the  form  of  an 
impregnation  with  quartz  and  pyrite.  Though  these  fissures  are  in  general 
parallel  along  the  strike  they  often  intersect  in  dip.  In  addition,  numerous 
intersecting  veins  similarly  filled  proceed  from  the  fissures  and  traverse 


Fro.  326 The  gold  lodes  at  Rcmdny.     Kniuch,  Zeit.  (L  d.  gaol.  Ges,,  1902. 

the  granite,  the  felspar  of  which  is  sometimes  kaolinized  and  sometimes, 
as  is  also  the  case  with  the  biotite,  replaced  by  quartz  and  pyrite. 

By  this  far-reaching  silioinoation  and  pyritization  the  granite  zones 
in  which  the  fissures  occur  have  <  become  altered  to  pyrite-  and  quartz- 
impregnated  zones,  such  zones  Toeing  mined  as  single  occurrences ;  they 
have  as  a  "mid' too  sharp  boundaries  jagainst;  tne  normal  gneiss-granite. 


Three  such  zones  are  known, 
lode,  the  Main  lode,  and  the 

and  vary  conpii&albiy  in  wi 

1 


south  "being  the  Josephi 

to  the  nortl1 
|s0itietlmes  reaching  as 
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much  as  20  metres.    Continued  towards  the  east,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  326, 
they  unite  to  form  one  deposit. 

The  gold  content  of  these  veins  and  impregnation  zones  is  chiefly 
associated  with  the  pyrite  ;  gold  however  occurs  free  and  finely  divided  in 
the  quartz  ;  while  finally,  it  is  found  as  flakes  and  indefinite  crystals  upon 
the  cleavage-planes  of  quartz  and  pyrite.  As  usual  witn  most  gold  deposits, 
here  also  the  content  varies  greatly,  from  a  few  grammes  to  more  than 
100  grm.  per  ton.  In  general  it  is  found  that  receding  from  the  fissures  the 
gold  regularly  decreases ;  and  that  the  coarse  pyrite  crystals  contain  less 
gold  than  the  aggregates  of  fine  crystals.  It  is  further  found  that  where  the 
impregnation  zones  come  together  the  gold  content  is  more  than  usually 
high.  The  included  patches  of  amphibolite  contain  practically  no  gold 
though  they  are  not  free  from  pyrite.  The  aplite  dykes  dislocate  the  gold 
lodes.  The  auriferous  zones  are  crossed  by  north-south  fissures  which 
are  either  barren  or  carry  but  little  ore.  The  numerous  old  workings 
around  Roudny  would  indicate  a  large  number  of  lodes. 

.  The  intimate  association  of  the  quartz,  pyrite,  ,and  gold,  suggests  their 
simultaneous  formation.  Since,  however,  irregular  intergro wth  of ,  pyrite 
and  quartz  is  more  often  observed  on  the  walls  leaving  the  centre  occupied 
by  quartz  alone,  it  would  appear  that  the  deposition  of  the  quartz 
must  have  continued  longer  than  that  of  the  pyrite.  The  age  of  the 
impregnation  is  probably  great ;  in  any  case  impregnation  had  already 
taken  place  before  the  aplite  dykes  were  intruded  and  before  the  system 
of  north-south  fissures  was  formed. 

THE  GOLD  DEPOSITS  AT  HUSSDORF-WUNSOHENDOBF  IN  SILESIA 

In  the  Paleozoic  slates  between  Lahn  and  Greifienberg,  as  indicated 
by  old  workings  upon  the  surface,  many  lodes  striking  roughly  north-south, 
occur.  At  Hussdorf  two  such  lodes,  distinguished  respectively  as  I. 
and  II.,  dip  to  the  east  and  are  connected  by  a  diagonal  lode  striking 
east-west.  At  Wiinschendorf,  but  one  has  been  explored,  this  striking 
north-north-east  and  dipping  east-south-east.  At  the  In-der-Pinge 1  mine 
a  lode,  following  the  contact  between  Silurian  limestone  and  slate,  strikes 
north-west  and  dips  north-east. 

These  lodes  are  fissure-fillings  with  definite  walls.  In  width  they 
vary  from  a  few  centimetres  to  more  than  a  metre.  The  lode  material 
consists  of  quartz,  auriferous  arsenopyrite,  and  pyrite.  Although  when 
these  sulphides  are  well  developed  they  occupy  almost  the  entire  width, 
their  occurrence  is  more  usually  limited  to  a  sprinkling  in  the  quartzose 
material.  Fragments  of  country-rock  within  the  lode  are  seldom  found, 

1  In  the  old  workings, 
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nor  is  silicification  or  impregnation  of  the  walls  often  observed.  The  lodes 
are  affected  by  a  large  number  of  disturbances  both  along  the  strike 
and  in  dip.  Along  the  strike  the  lode  is  cut  into  pieces  often  not 
much  more  than  a  metre  in  length,  such  pieces  being  generally  but  little 
displaced.  Where  these  faults  cut  the  lode  at  an  oblique  angle  any  lateral 
displacement  of  the  lode  takes  the  form  of  an  overlap.  Along  the  dip, 
vertical  displacements  have  taken  place  along  clay-partings,  dipping 
flatly  in  various  directions. 

These  lodes  are  characterized  by  well-defined  secondary  migration 
of  the  metal  content.  The  oxidation  zone  has  been  eroded  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  cementation  zone  almost  comes  to  the  surface.  It  consists 
of  the  residual  quartzose  gangue  with  coatings  and  skins  of  Hmonite  and 
auriferous  pyrite  and  arsenopyrite.  In  the  primary  zone  the  lode  width 
quickly  diminishes  and  at  no  great  depth  only  unimportant  fissures  remain. 
The  gold  content  is  not  exclusively  connected  with  the  arsenopyrito  but 
also  with  the  pyrite.  The  ore  in  the  cementation  zone  sometimes  contains 
as  much  as  40  grm.  per  ton,  whereas  in  the  primary  zone  the  content  is 
limited  to  a  few  grammes,  nor  have  any  ore-shoots  been  established. 
Mining  operations  on  this  occurrence  are  but  on  a  small  scale  and  work 
only  proceeds  occasionally. 

NORWAY,  SWEDEN,  AND  FINLAND 

Quartz  lodes  with  traces  of  gold  have  been  established  in  many  places 
in  these  countries.  Gold  lodes  proper,  however,  with  a  higher  gold  content 
have  seldom  been  proved,  while  rich  lodes  are  unknown. 

The  lodes  at  Adelfors  in  Smaland  and  at  Eidsvold  in  the  Christiania 
district  occur  in  the  fundamental  schists.  At  both  places,  and  especially 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  these  lodes  were  worked,  though  at  great  loss. 
The  position  of  Eidsvold  is  indicated  in  Fig.  147.  Similar  deposits  are 
found  in  northern  Finland. 

On  the  island  of  B3mmel6,  situated  south  of  Bergen  oil  the  west  coast 
of  Norway,  some  gold-quartz  lodes  traverse  what  are  chiefly  intensely  altered 
basic  rocks  belonging  to  the  Cambrian-Silurian  formation.1  These  lodes, 
which  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  magmatic-intrusive  pyrite  deposits, 
have  since  1882  been  worked  sporadically,  producing  only  about  100  kg, 
of  gold.2 

At  Svartdal  in  Telemarken,  some  quartz-tourmaline  lodes  in  quartz- 
diorite  occur  carrying  native  gold  with  much  bismuthinite  and  some  copper 
ore,  etc.  Further  details  of  these  will  be  found  under  the  .description  of 

1  Ante,  p,  305, 
*  H.  Reufloh,  BQmmelfan  og  JZaftnden,  1888. 
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the  copper  ores  of  Telemarken  given  later.  Reference  ma}'1  also  be  made 
to  a  previous  mention  of  the  gold  lodes  at  Fahlun,  where  the  gold  is 
accompanied  by  bismuth.1 


THE  METASOMATIC  GOLD-DEPOSITS 

Gold  deposits  of  metasomatic  origin  are  but  seldom  encountered, 
though  isolated  occurrences  of  such  are  found  both  with  the  young  gold- 
silver-  and  with  the  old  gold  groups.  Since  all  over  the  world  gold  ore 
consists  chiefly  of  quartz,  metasomatic  processes  resulting  in  the  formation 
of  gold  deposits  must  of  necessity  be  identical  with  the  processes  of  silici- 
fication,  or  impregnation  with  quartz.  Among  the  occurrences  here  to 
be  described  only  that  at  Lydenburg,  where  limestone  or  dolomite  has 
been  altered  to  quartz,  presents  the  true  type  of  metasomatic  formation. 
All  the  other  deposits  represent  replacements  of  country  rock  consisting 
of  sandstone,  slate,  etc.,  by  silica,  and  may  accordingly  be  regarded  as 
extreme  cases  of  quartz  impregnation ;  they  are  therefore  closely  related 
to  lodes. 

LYDENBURG  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL 

LITERATURE 

J.  KTJNTZ.  '  Ubor  die  Goldvorkommen  im  Lydenburger  Distrikt,'  Zoit.  i.  prakt.  Gool., 
1890,  p.  433. — P.  R.  KJRATTSB.  '  Uber  don  Einfluss  der  Eruptivgostoino  auf  dio  Erzftihrung 
dor  Witwatersrand-Konglomerate  und  der  im  dolomitiBohon  Kalkgobirge  von  Lydonburg 
auftretenden  Quartzflozo,  nebat  einor  kuizon  Sohildorung  dor  Grubenbozarko  von  Pilgriras- 
rest  und  Do  Kaap,'  Zeit.  f.  prakt.  GeoL,  1897. — F.  W.  VOIT.  '  Uborsioht  iibor  dio  nutzbaron 
Lagerstatton  Siidafrikas,'  Zeit.  f.  prakt.  Geol.,  1908. 

The  dolomite  beds  of  Lydenburg,  lying  upon  clay-slates,  rise  near 
Pilgrim's  Kest  up  to  as  much  as  1000  m.  above  the  level  of  the  valley ; 
intercalated  with  them,  even  to  the  top  of  the  range,  are  numerous 
sheets  of  trap. 

The  primary  gold  deposits  in  this  district  were  discovered  during  tho 
exploitation  of  gold  gravels.  Krause  describes  them  as  quartz  beda,  and 
points  out  that  some  of  them,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
trap  where  that  rock  is  decomposed,  contain  gold  up  to  600  grm.  per 
ton.  Such  a  content  would  probably  be  due  to  cementation,  since 
with  all  the  occurrences  at  Lydenburg,  so  far  as  at  present  known,  the 
secondary  processes  of  decomposition  have  played  an  important  part, 
The  shallower  portions  of  the  quartz  beds  at  Jubilee  Hill  and  the  New 
Clewer  Estate  have  apparently  been  leached  by  hot  springs,  such  leaching 
having  given  to  the  quartz  a  spongy,  porous,  and  pumiceous  character,  so 

1  Ante,  pp.  314,  315. 
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that  it  easily  crumbles  and  covers  the  floor  of  the  working.  The  beds  are 
only  in  places  horizontal ;  more  usually  they  form  flat  anticlines  and 
synclines.  In  greater  detail  the  circumstances  of  their  bedding  are  illus- 
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Fro.  827.  —  Section  showing  the  geological  position  of  the  auriferous  qnnrta  liotl  and  tlio  trapnliuctH 
'in  tlio  Mttlnmui  doloinito,  Lydenburg.     Kranse,  Zdt,J\  praU.  Geol,,  1897,  Fig.  8. 

trated  in  Figs.  327  and  328.  In  only  one  case,  that  illustrated  in.  the 
above-mentioned  Fig.  328,  did  Krause  observe  them  to  be  intruded  by 
an  eruptive.  The  dyke  in  that  case  dragged  the  auriferous  material  right 
to  surface  with  it,  indicating  that  it  was  younger  than  the  deposit.  It 


Fio.  328. — auction  in  tho  Now  Olowor  Estate  mine,  Lydenburg.  A  diahaHd  dyku  OTOBSOB  tho 
quartz  bed ;  both  the  quartz  and  trap  extend,  along  the  dyko.  KraiiHu,  Heit,  /.  yrakt,  (jeollt 
1897,  Fig.  9. 

\s  characteristic  of  these  quartz  beds  that  they,  do  not  always  keep  to  the 
same  horizon.  The  payable  thickness  is  0- 16-0-70  m.,  or  on  an  average 
0-40  m.,  with  an  average  gold  content  of  30  grm.  per  ton.  Some  copper 
,  accompanies  the  gold. 

Yoit  considers  rightly  that  these  are  metasomatic  occurrences  and 
represent  certain  limestone  bands  which  have  become  altered  to  quartz. 
They  present  therefore  in  all  probability  the  rare  case  of  a  typically 
metaso|natic  ;gold  deposit  formed  from  limestone. 

at  the  C$etatye  near  Verespatak,  mentioned  when 
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describing  the  young  gold-silver  lodes,  also  belongs  to  the  metasomatic  occur- 
rences.1 In  view  of  the  former  description,  only  those  criteria  will  here  b( 
mentioned  which  are  indicative  of  the  metasomatic  character  of  this  deposit 
The  rock  forming  the  Csetatye  hill  has  been  differently  described  by  differenl 
authors,  a  remarkable  fact  explicable  in  that,  apart  from  the  complicated 
conditions  of  bedding,  the  dacite  as  well  as  the  accompanying  tuffs  anc 
sediments  have  suffered  profound  alteration.  As  stated  when  describing  the 
lodes  of  the  Verespatak  district,  in  addition  to  lodes,  ore-chimneys  appear 
which  column-like  and  of  small  section  sink  into  depth.  According  tc 
Posepny  the  intersection  of  a  large  number  of  fractures  to  form  an  in- 
extricable maze  represents  the  simplest  form  of  such  chimneys.  At  sucl 
intersections  the  rock  is  particularly  decomposed  and  impregnated  wit! 
silica  and  pyrite.  These  chimneys  are  usually  connected  with  eruptive 
breccias  of  which  the  cementing  material  is  porous,  pumiceoue  rhyolite 
In  this  district  two  deposits  particularly  were  famous  for  their  richness 
in  gold,  the  Katroncza  ore-chimney  and  the  Csetatye.  It  is  the  lattei 
only  which  is  of  interest  here.  A  vast  excavation  near  the  summit  oJ 
the  Boj  hill,  dating  from  the  time  of  the  Romans  and  presumed  to  have 
been  made  largely  by  fire-setting,  owes  its  existence  to  the  presence  oJ 
an  important  deposit  which  occurs  partly  in  the  eruptive  rock  but  tc 
a  greater  extent  either  in  the  adjacent  Lokalsediment,  or  at  the  contact 
of  the  one  rock  with  the  other.  Tremendous  blocks  of  Carpathian  sand- 
stone were  borne  upward  in  the  dacite  magma.  All  the  rocks  exhibit 
pronounced  silicification  so  that  their  original  petrographical  characters 
are  to  a  great  extent  obliterated.  Breccias  of  older  rhyolite  and  dacite 
cemented  by  younger  porous  rhyolite  traverse  the  Lokdsedment  as  wel] 
as  the  completely  silicified  dacite.  Originally  there  occurred  here  a  con- 
fused network  of  irregular  fissures  ramifying  through. dacite,  LoJcalsediment 
and  Carpathian  sandstone,  replacing  these  rocks  to  a  great  extent  by 
quartz  and  pyrite.  Posepn^  proposed  for  such  deposits  the  name  of 
'  ore-typhoons.' a  The  ore-minerals  found  in  this  deposit  have  already 
been  briefly  stated.3 

MOUNT  MORGAN  IN  QUEENSLAND 

LITERATURE  , 

J,  MAODONALD  CAMERON.  Managers'  Report,  Mount  Morgan  Company,  March  26, 
1887.— K  L.  JAOK.  Rop.  Gool,  Survey,  Queensland,  1884;  and  Mount  Morgan  Gold' 
Deposits,  1803.— T.  A.  RIOKABD.  'The  Mount  Morgan  Mine,'  Trans.  Amor.  Inst.  Min, 
Eng.,  1891,  Vol.  XX.— K.  SdHMBiasna.  Die  Goldfelder  Australaaiena,  Berlin,  1897.  Dietrich 
Roimer.— S.  F.  EMMOKS.  '  Structural  Relations  of  Ore  Deposits,'  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Min 
Eng.  XVI.  p.  804. 

1  Ante,  p.  646,  a  Erztyphone, 
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This  deposit  occurring  in  central  Queensland  south- west  of  Rock- 
hampton,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  in  the  world.  Its 
prominent  place  in  literature  is  in  no  small  measure  owing  to  the  circum- 
stance that  it  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  geyser  deposit,  an  origin  which 
would  make  it  unique  among  economic  gold  deposits.  This  mine  works 
as  a  quarry  the  summit  of  a  hill  500  feet  above  the  surrounding  level  and 
1225  feet  above  the  sea,  in  a  district  forming  part  of  the  fore-ground 
to  that  important  mountain  chain  which,  known  in  New  South  Wales  as 
the  Blue  Mountains  and  in  Victoria  as  the  Australian  Alps,  traverses  the 
three  colonies  parallel  to  the  east  and  south-east  coasts  of  the  Australian 
continent.  The  tectonics  of  the  occurrence  are  simple.  The  upper 


Ore-deposit. 


Pyrttio  Quflrtelte. 


Eruptive  Dykes, 


Fid  329.— Section  tlirongli  the  Mount  Morgan  deposit.     Rickard,  Trans.  Amor.  liwt. 
Min.  Eng.,  1891,  Vol.  XX.  p.  148.    ' 

portions  of  the  hill  consist  of  Desert  Sandstone  presumably  belonging  to 
the  Cretaceous.  Below  this  comes  a  sequence  of  grauwacke,  quartzite, 
slate  and  occasionally  serpentine.  Eruptive  dykes  belonging  to  at  least 
two  geological  epochs  traverse  these  sediments,  those  of  dolente,  in  part 
interbedded,  being  particularly  noteworthy.  The  ore-deposit  constitutes 
the  summit  of  the  hill.  Broadly  speaking  it  forms  a  flat  cone,  the 
basin-shaped  base  of  which  rests  upon  pyritiferous  quartzite.  Both  this 
quartzite  and  the  ore-deposit,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  329,  are  traversed 

7  Theore  is  very  friable  so  that  its  comminution  presents  no  difficulty. 
In  petrographical  character  it  varies  greatly,  In  the  opencut  workings 
a  bluish-grey  crushed  quartz,  greatly  resembling  ore  from  the  Comstock 
Lode,  is  often  observed.  In  other  places  suiciEed  haematite  IB  found, 
thiB  being  generally  regarded  as  the  characteristic  type  of  Mount  Morgan 
ore  These  ferruginous  masses  resemble  the  outcrops  of  ordinary  gold- 
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quartz  lodes  as  such  often  appear  in  California  and  Victoria.  In  addition, 
other  dark  heavy  ironstone,  which  might  very  well  be  taken  for  the 
gossan  of  a  sulphide  lode,  is  also  met,  as  well  as  light-coloured  reddish 
ore  such  as  might  arise  in  the  oxidation  zone  of  a  copper  deposit.  One 
portion  of  the  material  has  been,  crushed  to  a  sugar-like,  lightly  com- 
pacted powder,  while  another  forms  solid  masses.  Stalactitic  structures, 
in  part  filling  cavities,  are  also  not  infrequent.  Some  bluish -black 
iridescent  ore  was  very  rich.  In  the  Freehold  adit  a  nest  of  white,  porous, 
friable  rock,  considered  to  be  sinter,  was  encountered  which,  doubtless 
because  of  the  numerous  air-inclusions,  was  so  light  that  it  floated  on  water. 
Generally  the  ore  is  dull,  though  formerly  it  yielded  beautiful  specimens  of 
gold  quartz  some  of  which  may  now  be  seen  in  the  Sydney  Museum ;  in 
general  these  consisted  largely  of  limonite  and  free  gold.  As  a  rule  however 
the  gold  is  finely  distributed  and  difficult  to  recognize  in  its  environment 
of  iron  oxide. 

However  distinct  these  different  varieties  of  ore  may  be,  all  consist ' 
essentially  of  quartz.  '  The  deposit  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  quartz 
mass,  variable  in  colour  and  specific  gravity,  and  traversed. by  north-west 
striking  dykes.  Below  a  depth  of  about  90  m.  an  auriferous  and  pyritiferous 
quartzite  sets  in ;  while  deeper  still  the  presence  of  an  auriferous  copper 
ore  containing  3-5  per  cent  of  copper  and  12  grm.  of  gold  was  proved  by 
boring.  The  extension  of  the  occurrence  has  now  been  fairly  definitely 
determined ;  to  the  south-west  it  is.  bounded  by  a  large  felspar  dyke, 
and  its  greatest  extension  therefore  apparently  lies  to  the  north  and 
north-east. 

The  genesis  of  this  deposit  is  a  much  disputed  question.  B,  L.  Jack 
regarded  it  as  a  geyser  deposit ;  J.  Macdonald  Cameron  considered  it  an 
auriferous  zone  traversed  by  a  network  of  gold-quartz  veins  ;  while  some 
mining  engineers  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  gossan  of  a  large 
pyritic  lode.  Bickard,  putting  aside  all  these  three  theories,  considered  it 
in  greater  part  to  be  a  metasomatic  occurrence.  To  him  it  represented 
a  highly  altered  part  of  a  shattered  country  which  had  been  saturated  with 
mineral  solutions  and  in  part  replaced  by  auriferous  quartz.  If  this  theory 
be  accepted  this  deposit  is  another  of  the  rare  cases  of  metasomatic  gold 
deposits.  We  consider  there  is  much  in  favour  of  this  view.  It  explains 
quite  naturally  the  variable  character  of  the  ore  by  reason  of  the  variable 
.character  of  the  original  rook,  as -well  ,as  the  great  width  of  the  deposit. 
The  grauwacke  appears  to  be  the  rock  which  has  suffered  replacement  to 
the  greatest  extent,  this  rock  generally  overlying  the  quartzite  which  forms 
the  base  of  Mount  Morgan,  That  in  any  case  it  is  a  deposit  closely  allied 
to  the  old  gold  group  is  evidenced  by  the  purity  of  its  gold,  comparative 
purity  being  characteristic  of  the  lodes  of  that  group. 
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The  economic  importance  of  this  occurrence  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  figures  of  production  for  the  year  1907  :  * 


District. 

Onivol  Oolcl. 

Loilo  Gold. 

Total. 

Charters  lowers 
Gyinpio        ... 
Mount  Morgan    . 
Ravonswooct 

Ox. 
840 
400 
354 
3G4 

Ox. 
174,708 
03,710 
145,420 
34,400 
13,411 

OK. 
175,5/52 
04,227 
145,774 
34,830 
13,4]  1 

Clormont 
Etheridgo  and  Woolgar 
Other  districts     . 

4,304 
812 
2,127 

421 
7,2!)0 
17,074 

4,785 
8,102 
10,201 

Concerning  the  gold  content  of  Mount  Morgan  ore,  some  idea  may  be 
formed  from  the  following  data.  In  1889  this  mine  produced  323,542  oz. 
of  gold,  having  a  value  of  £1,331,484  from  75,415  tons  of  ore,  or  4-  oz. 
6  dwt.  per  ton.  IVom  this  high  figure  the  content  slowly  but  steadily 
diminished  in  depth.  While  formerly  100  grm.  per  ton  was  nothing 
unusual,  in  1903  the  average  recovered  was  but  15  grammes.  In  1906 
the  depth  of  the  mine  was  about  250  metres. 


UNITED  STATES 

Deposits  very  similar  to  that  of  Mount  Morgan  are  found  at  Bed 
Mountain  Basin,  Colorado,  where  portions  of  an  andesitic  rock  occur, 
the  basic  constituents  of  which  have  been  extracted  by  eilicated  waters 
and  replaced  by  quartz.  The  quartzose  masses  thus  formed,  presenting 
as  they  did  considerable  resistance  to  atmospheric  agencies  and  erosion, 
remain  to-day  outstanding  as  hills.  Although  these  occurrences  have  no 
economic  significance  they  are  particularly  interesting,  inasmuch  as  the 
geyser  theory  was  also  applied  in  explanation  of  their  genesis. 

As  pointed  out  by  Rickard  in  his  paper  on  Mount  Morgan,  tho  Yankee 
Girl  and  Bassick  mines  in  Colorado  to  a  certain  extent  belong  to  this 
class  of  occurrence.  The  first-named  lies  in  the  San  Juan  district  and  is 
well  known.  In  that  occurrence  several  crush  Bones  enclose  between 
them  a  triangular  mass  which  has  been  so  decomposed  and  replaced  by 
circulating  solutions  that  practically  a  solid  mass  of  ore  has  resulted, 

i  Official  Year  Book  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  No,  3,  1D09. 
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EEVIEW  OF  THE  GOLD-SILVER  PRODUCTION,  AND  ITS  DISTRIBUTION 
AMONG  THE  DIFFERENT  CLASSES  OF  DEPOSIT 

LITERATURE 

A.  SOETBEER.  '  Edelmetallproduktion  und  WertverMltnis  zwiBchcm  Gold  uml  Sillio 
Petermanns  Mitteilung,  Supplementary  Part  67,  Supplementary  Vol.  XI.T.L.,  1870. 
B.  NEUMANN.  Die  Metalle  U.B.W.  nebst  Produktions-  und  PreisatatiHtik,  Hullo,  I!K 
The  first-mentioned  work  gives  figures  up  to  1875  ;  the  second  from  1878-1900.  Furth< 
'  The  Mineral  Industry,'  '  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,'  Zoit  f.  pnikt.  Hoc 
Fortschr.  d.  prakt.  Geol.,  eto.  (ante,  pp.  207,  208).  For  oldon  times  and  for  tho  son 
civilized  countries  the  figures  are  only  approximate. 

WORLD'S  TOTAL  GOLD  PRODUCTION 
(In  Tons) 


Before 

1875,  in 

1876  to 

1001  to 

inin 

Total  in 

greater 
part  since 

1900. 

1000. 

J.UJLU* 

11)00. 

1493. 

Austria-Hungary,  since  1403 

460-7 

53-6 

31-6 

3-4 

549-3 

Sweden     

... 

1-5 

0-4 

... 

... 

0-8 

Russian  Empire,  since  1741  . 

1033-7 

965-9 

335-9 

6b'-4 

2395-0 

Canada     

... 

203-1 

15-4 

218-fi 

United  States,  since  1849 

2026-1 

1682-0 

1173-7 

144-6 

41)26-3 

Mexico,  since  1521 

266-0 

90-2 

213-6 

36-2 

(514-0 

Central  America     .... 

*.  • 

24-9 

4-1 

•  •• 

Guiana      

... 

58-5 

7-6 

•  •• 

Colombia  . 

•  •  . 

... 

37-1 

4-7 

*** 

Venezuela         .       .       . 

... 

2-4 

**• 

•  •  • 

New  Granada,  since  1537     . 

1214-6 

116-9 

•  •• 

13314 

Peru,  since  1633     .       . 

163-6 

6-5 

i'i-s 

0-9 

182-8 

Bolivia,  since  1545 
Chili,  since  1645     ... 

294-0 
263-6 

6-8  \ 
118-0/ 

10-3 

H) 

694-D 

Brazil,  since  1001   .... 
British  India   

1037-1 

43-2 

30-3 

148-7 

3-0 
18-2 

1113-0 

British  Farther  India    . 

... 

17-9 

2-2 

Dutch  East  India  .... 

... 

... 

18-7 

3-3 

China        

•  •• 

92-1 

16-2 

Korea       

... 

•  ... 

36-0 

3-0 

Japan       

... 

34-7 

6-7 

Africa,  since  1403  .... 

731-6 

700-8 

1413-7 

203-1 

2U5-2 

Australia,  since  1851 

1812-0 

1434-0 

1089-1 

98-3 

4433-4 

Other  countries       .... 

161-6 

363-1 

15-3 

10-5 

... 

Totals 

9453-3 

5581-6 

6001-1 

701-0 

20737-1 

Value  in  millions  sterling 

1285 

705 

'  687 

101 

2838 

REMARKS  ON  THE  ABOVE  TABLE 

From  1876-1900  Germany  produced  altogether  41  tons  of  gold,  almost  exclusive! 
from  imported  ores.    In  tho  figures  for  Chili  during  the  period  1876-1900,  tho  produotlo 
and  Venezuela  from  1876-1895  is  also  included.    Since  1884  tho  preponderate 
of  the  African  production  has  come  from  the  Transvaal. 
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The  relation  between  the  production  of  gold  and  that  of  silver  in 
different  periods  has  been  as  follows  : 


From  1500-1875 
„  1870-1900 
„  1001-1908 


1  of  gold  to  10-1  of  silver. 
1          „         17-0       „ 
1          „         10-0      „ 


The  relation  between  the  value  of  equal  weights  of  gold  and  silver  at 
different  periods  has  been  : 


1493-1000 

1 

11-80 

1001-1700 

1 

14-10 

1701-1800 

1 

14-98 

1801-1850 

1 

15-68 

1861-1875 

1 

16-62 

1876-1880 

1 

17-88 

1881-1885 

1 

18-04 

1886-1890 

1 

21-10 

1891-1895 

I 

27-06 

1890-1900 

1 

33-29 

1901 

1 

34-08 

1906 

1 

33-87 

1908 

1 

38-67 

The  average  yearly  production  of  gold 

u  different  periods  has  been 

1493-1000 

7,100  kg. 

1001-1700 

9,100 

1701-1800 

19,000 

1801-1820 

14,800 

1821-1840 

17,750 

1841-1850 

54,700 

1851-1800 

201,790 

1801-1870 

188,100 

1871-1880 

100,880 

1881-1800 

164,460 

1891-1000 

319,170 

1901 

392,705 

1903 

493,083 

1906 

008,232 

1908 

007,071 

1910 

701,019 

With  the  discovery  of  gravel  gold  in  California  in  1848,  and  in  Australia 
in  1849,  the  world's  yearly  production  suddenly  increased  to  ten  times  its 
previous  amount,  that  is,  from  20,000  to  200,000  kg.  These  gravels  becom- 
ing in  greatest  part  exhausted  before  many  decades  had  passed,  a  drop  in 
the  production  followed,  this  continuing  till  in  the  'eighties  a  minimum 
was  reached.  Then,  as  in  the  United  States  and  Australia  gold-quartz 
lodes  in  number  became  worked,  the  production  rose  again.  Such  lodes 
in  North  America  became  developed  more  particularly  after  the  'nineties. 
Production  from  the  auriferous  conglomerates  of  the  Transvaal  began  in 
the  middle  of  the  'eighties  after  which  it  quickly  reached  gigantic  pro- 
portions; while  the  world's  production  was  further  increased  in  the 
middle  of  the  'nineties  by  the  output  from  the  important  telluride  lodes 
of  Western  Australia,  these  two  latter  increments  being  responsible  for 
the  pronounced  upward  swing  of  late  years. 
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The  throe  most  important  classes  of  gold  deposit  are,  the  ore-beds  as 
represented  by  the  Witwatersrand  conglomerate,  the  young  gold  lodes, 
and  the  old  gold  lodes,  these  last  being  accompanied  by  important  gravel- 
deposits. 

The  Witwatersrand  conglomerate  has  latterly  produced  about  35  per 
cent  of  the  world's  total  production. 

Prom  the  young  gold  lodes,  of  late  years  about  45  per  cent,  of  the 
production  of  the  United  States  has  been  derived  and  approximately  80 
per  cent  of  that  of  Mexico.  Lodes  belonging  to  this  group  have  also 
yielded  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  gold  won  in  Central  America, 
Colombia,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chili ;  a  considerable  portion  of  the  output 
of  Japan  ;  and  in  addition  the  entire  production  of  Hauraki  in  New 
Zealand,  and  of  Hungary.  The  total  production  of  these  young  gold  lodes 
reaches  roughly  somewhat  more  than  100,000  kg.  per  year ;  in  1910  it 
was  about  110,000  kg.  If  to  this  amount  be  added  that  of  the  telluride 
lodes  of  Western  Australia  then  one-quarter  of  the  world's  total  production 
in  derived  from  this  group. 

Still  more  important  are  the  old  gold  lodes  with  their  appurtenant 
placers.  These  yield  approximately  one-half  of  the  present  productior 
of  the  United  States,  and  almost  the  entire  production  of  Canada,  the 
Russian  Empire,  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia 
and  many  other  countries.  It  may  be  taken  therefore  that  approxi 
mately  one-third  of  the  world's  production  is  obtained  from  the  old  lodei 
and  the  metasomatic  occurrences  associated  with  them.  Since  it  is  fron 
this  group  that  the  extensive  gravel-deposits  were  derived,  the  proportioi 
of  the  world's  production  referable  to  it  was  formerly  much  greater ;  a 
the  beginning  of  the  'fifties,  for  instance,  it  was  responsible  for  abou 
nine-tenths  of  the  world's  production. 

A  small  amount  of  gold  comes  from  contact-deposits,  these  bein 
particularly  represented  in  Mexico ;    while  a  still  smaller  amount  i 
'  obtained  from  copper-  and  other  deposits. 

Altogether  therefore,  the  distribution  of  the  world's  present  produc 
tion  among,  the  different  classes  of  deposit  with  their  associated  grave! 
deposits  is  approximately  as  follows  : 


WitWftteracand  conglomerate 
Old  gold  lodes 
Young  gold  lodos . 
Contact-deposits  . 
Other  deposits 


about  35  per  cent. 
»      33       „ 
,,      26       „ 

"  11  1~5      " 

small  amounts. 
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WORLD'S  TOTAL  SILVER  PRODUCTION  mow:  MINES 
(In  Tons) 


Before  1875, 
In  ureivtdr 
part  since 
1403. 

1870  to 
11100. 

1001  to 
10(10. 

Total  to 
1000. 

Germany,  since  1493        .... 
Austria-Hungary,  since  1403  . 
Russian  Empire,  since  1741    . 
Spain  and  Portugal  
Greece         
Italy    

7,905 
7,770 
2,420 

4,568 
1,247 
246 
1,755 

303 

1,549 
488 
46 
1,150 
250 
220 

14,022 
9,506 
2,721 

180 

Norway,  since  1642  
Great  Britain     
Sweden,  since  1506   
Turkey        
Remaining  Europe    ..... 

799 
"252 
6,'331 

149 
'"04 
2,625 

50 
52 
10 
152 

1,007 

Chili,  aince  1721,        

2,009 
37,718 

3,5131 

7,027 

31,222 

2  145  1 

4,478 

89,012 

Colombia     

76,'206 

28J281 

17  112 

122  148 

United  StatoB,  since  1851 
Canada        

5,272 

30,181 

15,622 
3,056 

56,985 

980 

757 

71 

Australia     

... 

5,662 

3,792 
115 

9,454 

Other  countries         .       ,       .       . 

2,000 

2,640 

... 

Totals    . 

180,511 

08,325 

40,191 

328,532 

Value  in  millions  sterling 

1,505 

635 

186 

2,466 

[TABLE 
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AVBBAGE  YEARLY  SlLVBB,  PBODTTOTION  AT  DlETHEENT  PEBIODS 
(In  Tons) 


1851  to 
1865. 

1870  to 
1880. 

1891  to 
1895. 

1000. 

1005. 

1000 

Germany 

49 

164 

176 

168 

181 

16(1 

Austria-Hungary 

35 

48 

57 

62 

58 

31 

Bussia    . 

17 

9 

12 

5 

6 

4 

Spain  and  Portug  il 

58 

09 

124 

148 

Greece 

... 

31 

26 

26 

Italy 

24 

23 

24 

26 

France 

87 

14 

9 

18 

Norway 

5 

5 

8 

7 

Great  Britain 

8 

7 

5 

4 

Sweden 

3 

2 

1 

1 

Turkey 

... 

4 

17 

24 

Remaining  Europe 

72 

110 

113 

... 

G 

Argentina 
Chili       .       . 

08 

i'io 

25 

84 

12 
178 

2 
126 

4 
44 

Bolivia  . 

73 

252 

470 

325 

205 

213 

Peru 

77 

58 

85 

204 

156 

10G 

Ecuador 

... 

... 

t    ^ 

... 

... 

2 

Colombia 

44 

87 

31 

41 

Mexico   . 

466 

663 

1448 

1787 

1700 

2300 

United  States 

8 

1176 

1693 

1793 

1746 

1702 

Canada  . 

... 

138 

330 

867 

Japan     . 

•  i. 

16 

53 

54 

75 

133 

East  Indies   . 

*  •• 

3 

6 

10 

Australia 

... 

... 

506 

415 

391 

50f) 

Africa     . 

... 

... 

19 

34 

Other  countries 

4 

14 

65 

... 

... 

... 

Totals  . 

870 

2620 

4958 

5400 

6050 

6500 

Prico  in  shillings  per 

182 

176 

107 

83-61 

82-34 

70-2r 

kilogramme     . 

180 

172 

105 

81 

80 

69 

0-3 


These  tables  refer  to  the  production  from  mines  and  not  to  that  from 
smelting  works,  these  latter  being  always  partly  employed  in  treating 
imported  ores.  Exceptionally,  the  figure  for  France  during  the  period 
1891-1895  probably  includes  the  silver  from  some  imported  ore. 

To  the  Tertiary  silver  lodes  belong :  the  preponderating  number  of  the 
silver  lodes  in  Mexico ;  those  in  Central  America,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and 
Bolivia ;  the  greater  number  of  the  silver  lodes  of  Chili ;  a  large  number 
of  the  lodes  of  the  United  States,  these  approximately  providing  one-half 
of  the  present  production  of  that  country ;  almost  all  the  lodes  of  Japan 
and  Hungary ;  several  of  the  most  important  deposits  of  Spain ;  and  some 
deposits  in  other  countries.  The  total  silver  production  up  to  and 
including  1909  may  be  said  to  be  330,000  tons  valued  approximately  at 
2500  million  sterling.  Of  this  total  somewhat  more  than  one-third  was 
derived  from  Mexico,  and  somewhat  less  than  one-third  from  Central  and 
South  America.  If  to  the  preponderating  portion  from  those  countries 
be  added  one-half  of  the  total  production  of  the  United  States,  together 
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with  that  of  Hungary,  the  largest  part  of  that  of  Japan,  and  a  portion  of 
that  of  Spain,  it  follows  that  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  total  silver 
production  hitherto,  has  been  derived  from  Tertiary  lodes.  Considering 
only  recent  years,  then  a  proportion  of  something  over  one-half,  say 
55  per  cent,  is  obtained.  With  respect  to  silver  this  geological  group  is 
consequently  the  most  important  group.  Owing  to  the  extremely  rich 
accumulations  of  ore  found  with  many  of  these  lodes 1  and  the  conse- 
quently low  cost  of  production,  these  Tertiary  lodes  have  largely  deter- 
mined the  price  of  silver.  They  were  in  fact  responsible  for  the  drop  in 
price  which  occurred  a  few  decades  ago,  except  in  so  far  as  that  drop  was 
referable  to  the  introduction  of  gold  coinage  in  some  countries. 

The  old  silver-  or  silver-lead  lodes,  such  for  instance  as  those  of  the 
Erzgebirge,  Pfibram,  the  Harz,  Kongsberg,  etc.,  when  compared  with  the 
Tertiary  lodes,  aro  seen  to  be  of  less  importance.  The  richest  of  this  old 
group  are  those  recently  discovered  at  Temiskaming  in  Canada.  Including 
these,  the  old  lodes  are  responsible  for  some  15  per  cent  of  the  world's  silver 
production  to  date,  a  percentage  which  of  late  years  has  somewhat  increased. 

An  important  part  of  the  total  silver  production,  some  10  per  cent, 
comes  from  the  metasomatic  deposits,  which  carry  lead-zinc  ores  chiefly. 
The  contact-deposits  yield  only  about  5  per  cent.  Among  copper  lodes 
also,  are  some  which  are  quite  rich  in  silver,  such  for  instance  as  those 
at  Butte,  Montana,  where  latterly  about  250  tons  of  silver  have  been 
produced  yearly.  The  production  of  silver  from  such  lodes  may  reach 
some  7-5  per  cent  of  the  total  production.  The  silver  content  of  the 
Mansfeld  copper-shale,  the  yearly  silver  output  from  which  amounts  to 
about  100  tons  or  not  quite  2  per  cent  of  the  world's  production,  is  well 
known,  Altogether  therefore,  approximately  one-tenth  of  the  total  pro- 
duction is  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  copper  smelting, 

Finally,  the  bed-like  pyrite  occurrences  such  as  the  Rammelsberg 
deposit,  the  intrusive  pyrite  deposits,  and  others,  yield  some  silver. 

The  average  proportions  of  the  world's  silver  production  for  -which  of 
late  years  these  different  classes  of  deposit  have  respectively  been  respon- 
sible, are  therefore  approximately  as  follows  : 


Young  silver-gold  group 

Old  silver-lead  group 

Motasomatio  lead-silver-zino  group 

Copper  lodes 

Contact-deposits   , 

Copper -shale  group 

Other  groups 


about  55-0  per  cent. 
„  15-0 
„  10-0 
„  7-5 
„  6-0 
not  quite  2-0 

a  small  amount. 


Although  these  figures  are  only  approximate  they  are  sufficient  to 
place  beyond  doubt  the  great  importance  of  the  yotmg  Tertiary  lodes  in 

the  silver  production. 

..,',*  Ante,  p.  629. 
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As  with  most  lodes  so  also  with  these,  an  association  between  the  lode 
material  and  eruptive  rocks  or  tectonic  disturbances  can  in  many  cases  be 
traced,  in  that  the  deposits  have  to  all  appearances  been  formed  by  mineral 
solutions  which  themselves  were  consequent  upon  the  intrusion  of  old 
eruptive  rocks.  Concerning  the  distribution  and  importance  of  this  group, 
it  may  be  said  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  all  lodes  belong  to  it. 
With  regard  to  form,  both  simple  and  composite  lodes — the  latter  in  the 
sense  of  Cotta — may  be  distinguished,  the  former  being  narrow  while  the 
latter  generally  are  wide,  the  width  in  extreme  cases  exceeding  100  metres. 
The  most  important  natural  concentrations  of  lead-silver-zinc  ore  are 
generally  found  in  such  composite  lodes.  In  their  extent  along  the 
strike  these  lodes  vary  greatly ;  there  are,  on  the  one  hand,  small  fissures 
of  but  a  few  decimetres  in  length,  and,  on  the  other,  lodes  which  continue 
for  several  kilometres. 

Although,  as  with  all  lodes,  the  mineralization  is  generally  irregular,  in 
this  regard  the  simple  lodes  differ  from  the  composite,  in  that  these  latter, 
besides  being  dependent  upon  the  composition  of  the  solution  and  the 
possible  influence  of  the  country-rock,  are,  in  the  distribution  of  their 
contained  ore,  also  dependent  upon  the  inclusion  of  large  fragments  of 
country-rock.  Since  with  such  inclusions  the  alternation  of  rock  and 
ore  is  subject  to  no  regular  law,  it  follows  that  in  opening  up  such 
lodes  chance  is  a  greater  factor  than  with  the  simple  lodes.  It  is 
often  the  case  therefore,  that  in  mines  which  exploit  composite  lodes 
considerable  development  work  must  of  necessity  be  undertaken  in 
barren  rock,  in  order  to  expose  new  ore-bodies,  or  ore-shoots  as  they  arc 
sometimes  termed.  This  primary  irregularity  in  distribution  upon  the 
lode  plane  has  sometimes  been  eo  pronounced  as  to  have  discredited 
entire  districts. 

The  continuation  in  depth  is  likewise  very  variable,  the  only  per- 
missible statement  being  the  well-known  tenet,  that  those  lodes  which  have 
considerable  extent  along  the  strike  usually  also  exhibit  considerable 

650 
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persistence  in  depth.  On  the  surface  the  lodes,  according  to  the  nature  of 
their  filling,  are  more  or  less  well  defined ;  where  much  quartz  is  present 
they  may  form  ledges  or  reefs  which  subsequently  break,  scattering 
fragments  to  mark  their  course  ;  more  often  however  the  lode-filling  con- 
sists chiefly  of  slaty  material  in  which  the  ore  is  either  disseminated  or 
confined  to  veins.  In  such  a  case  the  lode  does  not  differ  materially  from 
the  country-rock  in  hardness  and  its  course  may  often  only  be  distinguish- 
able by  a  dull  reddish-brown  colour,  while  when  the  surface  rubble  is  thick 
even  this  may  not  be  noticeable. 

The  ores  of  these  lodes  are  chiefly  galena,  sphalerite,  and  pyrite, 
while  the  remaining  sulphides,  and  especially  the  sulpho-salts,  though  they 
may  often  be  present,  are  generally  of  less  importance.  The  gangue  some-, 
times  consists  chiefly  of  quartz,  and  sometimes  of  carbonates,  barite,  etc. 
Siderite  in  some  districts  occurs  frequently,  sometimes  to  the  extent  that 
it  becomes  an  important  saleable  constituent,  though  in  most  cases  it 
remains  but  a  troublesome  factor  in  concentration  and  not  to  be 
considered  as  other  than  gangue.  The  intimate  growth  of  siderite  with 
sphalerite  is  particularly  unfavourable  since  these  two -cannot  be  separ- 
ated by  gravity  concentration,  and  magnetic  separation  is  necessitated. 

With  these  lodes  the  enclosed  fragments  of  country-rock  play  a 
remarkably  important  part.  From  the  nature  of  the  composite  lode  it 
follows  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  width  is  often  taken  up  by  rock 
which  has  become  more  or  less  characteristically  altered  by  the  same 
mineral  solutions  which  subsequently  filled  the  interstices  partly  with 
ore.  Lindgren,  on  such  processes  of  alteration,  formulated  a  classification 
of  lodes  which  is  scientifically  of  great  interest.  With  sandstone  or 
grauwaoke  this  alteration  generally  consists  in  the  further  introduction 
and  crystallization  of  silica.  With  slaty  rocks  the  changes  are  more 
complex;  the  fragments  of  slaty  material,  often  quite  large,  may 
become  so  altered  by  the  mineral  solutions  and  by  pressure  as .  to 
retain  hardly  any  resemblance  to  their  original  condition. 

The  form  taken  by  simple  fissures  is  also  greatly  dependent  upon  the 
nature  of  the  country-rock ;  while  for  instance  in  sandstone  and  grauwacke 
the  fissures  are  regular  and  simple,  in  slate  on  the  other  hand  they  are  much 
split  up.  In  this  latter  circumstance  a  veined  zone  arises,  often  causing 
a  bulge  in  the  width  of  the  lode.  By  mountain  movement  a'nd  mineral 
solution  slate  fragments  may  become  so  changed  that  they  finally 
consist  of  innumerable  pressure  lenses  traversed  in  all  directions  by  vein* 
filled  with  ore  or  gangue,  In  this  extreme  stage  of  alteratidn  they  represenl 
what  is  known  as  lode-slate  j l  such  material  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  1H. 

The  mineral-intergrowth  is  more  various  in  the  group  of  lodes 
1  Gangionschie/er.    See  Prefaces  to  Vqls.  I.  ahd  |I, 
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under  consideration  than  in  any  other.  Sometimes,  without  apparei 
reason,  the  most  complete  examples  of  ordinary  and  concentric  crustifie 
structure  are  found,  as  in  the  Oberharz ;  sometimes  the  structure  is  pri 
ponderatingly  irregularly  coarse,  as  in  the  lodes  of  the  Berg  Uplands 
while  finally,  there  are  many  cases  where  the  different  constituents  ( 
the  lode-filling  are  so  intimately  intergrown  that  they  can  hardly  be  distil 
guished  by  the  naked  eye.  As  was  particularly  mentioned  when  describin 
the  various  forms,  structure  has  a  material  influence  upon  the  cost  c 
concentration.  With  the  lead-zinc  lodes  this  is  so  much  the  case  that  i 
neighbourhoods  where  clean  lead-  or  clean  zinc  deposits  are  worked  wit 
profit,  other  lodes  with  intimate  intergrowth  of  the  two  ores  may  ofte 
be  unpayable.  When  discussing  structure  it  was  also  indicated  that  besid 
the  primary  intergrowth,  secondary  or  pseudo-intergrowth  might  arisi 
as  for  instance  when  a  subsequent  re-opening  of  the  lode  fissure  allowe 
younger  heavy-metal  solutions  to  enter.  As  previously  explained,  coi 
centric  or  cocade  ore — illustrated  in  Fig.  126  and  particularly  characteristi 
of  lead-zinc  deposits — arises  when  layers  of  different  ores  have  been  d< 
posited  around  a  centre,  which  may  be  represented  by  a  rock  fraginen 
In  such  a  structure  each  layer  farther  from  the  centre  is  younger  tha 
one  inside  and  nearer  to  the  centre.  A  singular  case  of  such  concentr: 
ore  arises  when  layers  of  siderite  alternating  with  others  of  quartz  ha\ 
been  metasomatically  replaced  by  galena  or  sphalerite,  the  quartz  remair 
ing  unaltered.  In  many  cases  it  may  be  determined  whether  primary  c 
secondary  concentric  ore  is  present,  by  observing  whether  the  crystal  fac< 
occurring  on  the  outline  of  a  sulphide  layer  are  those  of  the  sulphic 
present  or  those  of  a  mineral  which  has  been  replaced. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  seen  that  with  these  lodes  the  different  a£ 
of  the  separate  portions  of  the  lode-filling  can  play  an  important  pa: 
in  their  structure.  Occasionally  several  stages  of  lode-filling  may  be  dii 
tinguished  which  in  relation  to  age  may  be  widely  separate. 

In  the  investigation  of  these  lead-silver-zinc  lodes  the  primary  an 
secondary  depth-zones  are  of  great  importance.  Experiences  in  primal 
ore  are  far  from  numerous,  yet  mining  at  Freiberg,  the  Oberharz,  and  in  tl 
Berg  district,  indicates  that  there  are  certain  regularities.1  For  instance,  i 
those  few  cases  where  the  lodes  contain  a  little  tin  this  is  concentrate 
in  the  uppermost  levels,  while  the  tin-free  lead-  and  zinc  sulphides  occi 
below.  Such  lodes  may  be  said  to  have  a  tin  gossan.  With  lead  and  zii 
it  has  often  been  remarked  that  lead  represents  a  shallower  primary  zor 
than  zinc.  In  such  cases  galena  is  found  in  greatest  quantity  near  the  su 
face,  following  which  comes  a  zone  of  galena  and  sphalerite  which  continui 

1  P,  Krusoh, '  Eino  nouo  Systematik  primaror  Teufenuntersohiedo,'  Zeit.f.  prakt.  Qeo 
1011.  p.  129, 
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into  depth,  the  lattor  mineral  predominating  more  and  more  till  finally  the 
galena  is  practically  excluded.  Such  mines  in  their  early  days  were  lead 
mines,  then  lead  and  zinc  mines,  arid  finally  zinc  mines  exclusively.  This 
sequence  in  mineralization  should  be  apparent  in  the  figures  of  production 
over  a  series  of  years  ;  not  however  when  the  figures  of  the  district  as  a 
whole  are  reviewed,  but  when  each  mine  is  considered  separately,  and  when 
care  is  taken  that  in  the  case  of  irregular  mining  or  of  the  exploitation 
of  different  deposits  by  one  management,  only  those  portions  of  the  total 
output  are  considered  which  belong  to  one  particular  deposit  and  to 
known  depths. 

The  siderite  zone  in  lead-zinc  mines  is  particularly  interesting.  In 
some  cases  this  mineral  is  found  below  the  zinc,  in  what  may  justifiably  be 
regarded  as  a  third  primary  zone  or,  when  the  upper  zone  of  tin  is  reckoned, 
a  fourth.  It  has  however  been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Schulz  1  that  with  the 
lodes  of  the  Berg  district  siderite  also  occurs  in  the  upper  levels,  though  its 
presence  there  has  been  obscured  by  the  preponderance  of  galena  and 
sphalerite,  compared  with  which  the  siderite  is  unimportant  and  of  little 
saleable  account.  Even  however  should  the  amount  of  siderite  not  increase 
in  depth,  it  is  nevertheless  the  case  that  below  the  zinc  zone  may  follow 
a  zone  distinguishable  from  those  above  by  containing  siderite  only.  , 

The  nature  of  the  country-rock  is  also  often  of  material  influence  upon 
the  primary  depth-zones.  When  describing  the  form  of  lodes  the  difference 
in  sandstone  and  grauwacke  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  slate  on  the  other,  was 
remarked.  Such  difference  in  form  could  not  have  been  without  influence 
upon  the  circulation  of  the  heavy-metal  solutions  ;  while,  for  instance,  in 
the  open  fissure  of  the  grauwacke  these  moved  unhindered  and  new  metal- 
liferous material  presented  itself  continually,  movement  in  the  shattered 
zone  of  the  slate  was  more  or  less  impeded.  It  is  indeed  remarkably  often 
the  case  that  in  sandstone  and  grauwacke  the  mineralization  is  pronounced^'' 
while  in  slate  an  impoverishment  is  experienced.  Of  this,  for  e 
Denckmann  was  able  to  produce  evidence  in  the  Ramsbeck  district. 
difference  has  usually  nothing  to  do  with  the  geological  age  of  the 
rests  solely  upon  mechanical  factors.  From  such  observations 
therefore  be  taken  not  to  draw  conclusions  too  far-reaching.  If  for  ir 
one  bedded  complex  consist  chiefly  of  grauwacke,  and  another, 
or  older,  chiefly  of  slate,  many  an  observer  might  be  inclined  straigh^f 
to  hold  the  difference  in  age  responsible  for  any  difference  iu  mi 
without  reflecting  that  age  need  have  played  no  part,  but  that:ireple.. 
graphical  character  alone  might  have  produced  the  effect.  In  veij 
cases  moreover  the  opposite  experience  is  met,  the  ore  being  pi 
chiefly  in  slate  and  to  a  less  extent  in  other  rocks.  The 

1  Qlfakauf,  1910,  )  SUCh 
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enter  cautiously  upon  generalizations  and  to  treat  every  district  individu- 
ally is  therefore  apparent.  "When  forming  conclusions  relative  to  the 
mineralization  in  depth  or  along  the  continuation  of  the  strike,  these 
primary  depth-zones  are  very  important. 

The  secondary  depth-zones  with  the  lead-silver-zinc  lodes,  thougl 
these  were  discussed  when  describing  the  particular  ores,1  demand  here 
some  further  description.  Galena  and  sphalerite  in  the  oxidation  zone 
become  altered  to  the  well-known  and  corresponeiing  oxides.  In  the 
cementation  zone,  however,  there  is  no  enrichment  either  of  lead  0] 
zinc,  presumably  because  these  two  sulphides  are  already  richer  in  meta, 
than  any  other  combination  met  in  nature.  The  cementation  zone  if 
distinguished  from  the  primary  zone  'rather  by  the  amount  of  precious 
metal  present  as  native  metal  upon  the  fractures  and  surfaces  of  the 
sulphides,  such  precious  metal  being  usually  but  sparingly  distributee 
in  the  primary  zone.  The  depth-zones  therefore  in  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  the  lead-  and  zinc  ores  themselves,  are  immaterial,  and  only  meril 
consideration  in  connection  with  the  silver  content. 

The  fact  that  with  these  lodes  the  three  metals,  lead,  silver,  and  zinc 
are  often  most  closely  associated,  has  a  great  influence  upon  the  markel 
in  these  metals.  Should,  for  instance,  silver  be  in  greater  demand 
greater  production  to  meet  this  demand  is  only  possible  when  lead  anc 
zinc  are  also  produced.  Similar  circumstances  likewise  attend  the  pro- 
duction of  the  other  two  metals.  While  therefore  with  the  more  isolatec 
metals  such  as  platinum,  gold,  tin,  and  copper,  an  effective  regulation  oJ 
production  is  possible,  in  respect  of  lead,  zinc,  and  silver,  the  miner  anc 
metallurgist  are  to  some  extent  helpless. 

The  silver  content  in  the  primary  ore  varies  greatly,  though  in  genera. 

it  may  be  said  that  it  maintains  an  attachment  to  lead  rather  than  to  zinc 

\.While  galena  containing  500  grm.  of  silver  per  ton  is  quite  common 

tui^alerite  usually  contains  less  than  60  grm.,  though  up  to  these  limits  al 

table  variations  are  found.  As  the  silver  is  an  admixed  constituenl 
secon'Pres  richest  in  this  metal  are  mostly,  though  not  always,  close- 
ore  ardd  or  compact,  while  those  which  contain  little  or  no  silver  are  ofter 
Berg  diy  crystalline.  This  difference  is  more  noticeable  with  galena  thai: 
those  Sphalerite,  doubtless  because  the  former  is  more  argentiferous  thar 
in  thetter.  In  applying  this  rule  care  must  be  taken  to  be  certain  that  the 
below.1  primary,  since  in  the  cementation  zone  the  coarsely-crystalline 
it  has;-  is  just  as  argentiferous  as  the  finely-crystalline,  seeing  that  such 
than  &  when  it  precipitated  the  silver  was  already  crystallized.  The  silven 
face,  fo.t  of  the  cementation  ore  is  extremely  variable :  it  may  indeed  be- 
ented  by  all  possible  amounts  up  to  many  kilogrammes  per  ton, 

1911,  \  ,  l  Arte,  PP-'  88-88. 
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While  under  the  microscope  no  native  silver  is  usually  to  be  observed  in 
primary  galena  or  sphalerite,  with  the  richly  argentiferous  cementation 
ore  on  the  other  hanid,  it  is  usually  seen  as  a  fine  coating  or  film  upon  the 
numerous  cleavage-planes  of  both  the  galena  and  the  sphalerite. 

According  to  the  predominant  gangue,  ore,  or  ores,  the  old  lead-silver- 
zinc  lodes,  like  the  young  gold-silver-lead  lodes,  may  be  divided  into 
several  subdivisions,  thus : 

1.  Calcite  -  silver  lodes,   with  calcite  predominating  but  also  with 
quartz,  barite,  fluorite,  etc.,  and  silver  minerals.    With  these  lodes  galena 
and  sphalerite  are  either  absent  or  are  but  sparingly  present. 

2.  Carbonate  lead  lodes,  with. calcite  or  dolomite,  and  occasionally 
rhodochrosite,  quartz,  etc.    In  these  galena  and  sphalerite  occur  more 
particularly,  silver  minerals  being  less  common. 

3.  Barite-lead-silver  lodes,  with  barite,  quartz,  calcite,  fluorite,  and 
galena  and  sphalerite,  often  also  with  a  small  amount  of  silver  mineral. 

4.  Quartz  -  silver  lodes,  with  quartz  chiefly,  and  silver  minerals,  a 
little  galena,  sphalerite,  etc. 

5.  Sulphide  or  sulphide  quartz-lead  lodes,  with  quartz  as  most  im- 
portant gangue,  and  galena,  sphalerite,  and  different  sulphides.    With 
these  lodes  silver  minerals  are  either  absent  or  but  sparingly  present. 

6.  Siderite  lodes,  with  much  siderite   and  quartz  as   gangue,  and 
with  galena,  sphalerite,  etc. 

7.  Silver-cobalt  lodes,  with  silver  minerals,  arsenical  cobalt  and  nickel 
minerals,  galena  and  sphalerite  more  seldom.    With  some  of  these  the 
occurrence  of  native  bismuth  is  characteristic,  with  others  that  of  uranium. 
These  lodes  therefore  form  a  link  with  those  next  to  be  denned. 

8.  Silver-cobalt-uranium  and  cobalt-uranium  lodes. 

Recent  investigation  has  shown  that  the  above  grouping  cannot 
always  be  applied,  as  all  possible  gradations  between  the  different 
subdivisions  may  occur,  and  the  primary  depth -zones  are  sufficiently 
pronounced  that  the  present  surface  may  coincide  with  the  most  varied 
primary  ore.  Similar  mineralogical  composition  does  not  necessarily 
postulate  similar  age  and  genesis. 

The  best  examples  of  the  calcite-silver  lodes  are  those  at  Kongs- 
berg  and  St.  Andreasberg.  The  most  important  representatives  of  the 
carbonate  lead  lodes  are  probably  the  dolomite-lead  lodes  at  Freiberg 
wherein  the  silver  minerals  are  comparatively  speaking  strongly  repre- 
sented ;  to  this  group  belong  also  many  of  the  Claustkal  lodes.  The 
barite-lead-silver  lodes  and ,  the  quartz-silver  lodes  are ,  also  typically 
developed  at  ITreiberg.  Generally  speaking  howeye*,  t&ese  old  quartz- 
silver  lodes  are  fairly  scarce,  while  among  the  yotpig  f ertiary  lodes  such 
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lodes  predominate.  It  is  probable  that  this  relation  between  these 
two  groups  is  one  dependent  upon  primary  variations  in  depth  on  a 
large  scale.  As  was  indicated  when  describing  the  Tertiary  lodes,  silver  is 
chiefly  deposited  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  surface,  while  in  greater  depth 
galena  and  sphalerite  often  predominate.  That  being  so,  and  it  being 
also  the  case  that  the  upper  zone  of  the  old  lodes  has  generally  been  removed 
by  erosion,  it  happens  to-day  that  the  deposit  now  being  worked  represents 
that  of  original  great  primary  depth.  Since  such  depth  in  this  connection 
is  the  province  of  the  sulphides,  the  probability  of  discovering  old  quartz 
lodes  with  silver  minerals  is  small. 

The  sulphide  or  sulphide  quartz-lead  lodes  are  the  most  common. 
With  these,  quartz  is  the  prevailing  gangue,  while  carbonates,  barite, 
fluorite,  etc.,  are  either  completely  absent  or  but  poorly  represented. 
Beside  galena  and  sphalerite,  which  occur  in  varying  relation  to  one  another, 
much  pyrite  and  arsenopyrite  also  are  found,  some  chalcopyrite,  and 
numerous  other  sulphides.  In  some  cases  tetrahedrite,  pyrargyrite, 
proustite,  and  other  silver  minerals  occur,  these  being  practically  absent 
from  other  lodes.  Among  the  many  sub-groups  at  Freiberg  the  sulphide 
lead  lodes  are  undoubtedly  the  most  important,  such  being  also  well 
represented  in  the  other  Saxon  mining  districts.  It  may  indeed  be  said 
that  the  greater  number  of  the  lodes  of  the  world  belong  to  the  lead-zinc 
group,  and  that  among  these  the  sulphide  lead  lodes  constitute  the 
greatest  percentage. 

In  many  of  the  lodes  hitherto  described  siderite  is  completely  absent, 
while  in  many  others  it  is  present  in  very  small  amount ;  in  but  few  cases 
is  it  so  abundantly  present  that  the  occurrence  may  be  described  as  a 
sidorite  lead-zinc  deposit.  Such  deposits  are  more  particularly  found  in 
the  Ehenish  Schiefergebirge.  Siderite  as  gangue  is  still  more  rare  with 
the  Tertiary  deposits,  though  cases  of  its  occurrence  with  these  are  known, 
as  for  example  at  Mazarron  and  Cartagena. 

With  most  of  these  lodes  nickel  and  cobalt  are  completely  absent, 
a  fact  which  becomes  evident  upon  smelting,  since  in  the  furnace  pro- 
ducts both  these  metals  are  either  absent  or  only  present  as  traces. 
With  some  of  these  lodes,  on  the  other  hand,  cobalt  and  nickel  are  more 
abundant  and  the  passage  is  thus  prepared  to  the  silver-cobalt  lodes.  With 
these  latter  a  large  number  of  subdivisions  might  be  formulated.  Generally 
the  amount  of  cobalt  is  larger  than  that  of  nickel,  this  being  also  the  case 
with  the  arsenical  cobalt-nickel  lodes.  With  some,  as  with  those  at 
Aimaberg  in  Saxony  and  Temiskaming  in  Canada,  bismuth  is  practically 
absent;  with  others  on  the  other  hand,  as  with  those  at  Schneeberg, 
native  bismuth  and  bismuth  minerals  are  so  abundant  that  a  separate 
silver-cobalt-bismutb.  or  cobalt-bismuth  subdivision  has  been  set  apart 
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for  them,  this  subdivision  receiving  further  mention  when  describing  the 
Upper  Erzgebirge  and  the  Temiskaming  districts. 

The  old  silver-lead-zinc  lodes  are  in  general  characterized  by  their 
freedom  from  gold  or  by  their  poverty  in  that  precious  metal.  Though  of 
little  importance,  an  exception  to  this  is  provided  by  some  lodes  belonging 
to  the  old  quartz-  and  sulphide  quartz-lead  subdivisions,  as  for  instance 
the  Bergmannstrost  lode  in  Lower  Silesia  where  arsenopyrite  and  chalco- 
pyrite  are  abundantly  present,  and  the  lodes  in  the  district  of  Svenningdal 
in  northern  Norway  which  greatly  resemble  those  of  the  sulphide  lead, 
subdivision  of  Freiberg.  The  concentrates  from  the  quartz-silver  lodes  at 
Freiberg  contain  0-5  to  8  grin,  of  gold  per  ton. 

With  some  of  these  lodes  quicksilver  occurs  in  minimal  amounts, 
as  for  instance  at  Kongsberg,  where  the  native  silver  is  remarkable 
for  a  small  quicksilver  content.  Cinnabar  also  has  been  reported  as  a 
mineralogical  curiosity  in  some  lodes ;  at  Clausthal  it  occurs  in  minute 
amounts  together  with  native  quicksilver  and  seleniferous  quicksilver. 
Lodes  wherein  the  silver  minerals  are  accompanied  by  quicksilver- tetra- 
hedrite  occur  at  some  places,1  as  for  instance  at  Brixlegg  and  Schwaz  in 
the  Tyrol,  at  places  in  Bosnia,  etc.  Such  occurrences  in  general,  however, 
are  rare  and  of  little  importance,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  a  sharp 
line  exists  between  the  lead-silver-zinc  lodes  and  the  quicksilver  lodes 
proper. 

With  most  of  the  lead-silver-zinc  lodes  tin  is  so  completely  lacking 
that  its  presence  may  not  even  be  detected  in  the  furnace  products  from 
silver  works.  Exceptionally,  it  is  found  in  small  amounts  at  Pfibram  2 
and  in  the  sulphide  quartz-lead  lodes  at  Freiberg.3  The  mineral  associates 
of  tin — wolframite  and  soheelite — are  found  now  and  then  as  mineralogical 
rarities  in  some  lodes.4  The  line  between  the  tin  lodes  and  the  lead- 
silver-zinc  lodes  is  however  not  only  sharp  in  relation  to  the  minerals 
contained  but  also  in  regard  to  the  country-rock.5  This  sharp  separation 
between  the  two  does  not  however  exclude  the  possibility  that  both  kinds 
of  lode  may  occur  in  the  same  district.  Such  is  indeed  the  case  not  only 
in  Cornwall  but  also  in  the  Erzgebirge.8  The  tin  lodes  then  are  the  older, 
while  the  various  lead-silver-zinc  lodes  present,  became  formed  during  the 
later  periods  of  a  long  protracted  mineralization. 

Pyrite  is  present  with  all  these  lodes.  With  some,  such  as  those  at 
Kongsberg  and  St.  Andreasberg,  pyrrhotite  occurs,  in  part  well  crystallized. 
Specularite  has  been  found  as  a  mineralogical  curiosity,  while  magnetite 
appears  to  be  completely  absent.  The  iron  mineralB  are  more  particularly 
well  represented  in  the  sulphide  lead  lodes,  though  even  these  usually  carry 

*  Ante,  p,  467,  *  Posted,  p.  704.  >  Poatw,  p.  674.   ' 

*  Ante,  p.  423;  •  Ante,  p.  423.  «  Ante,  pp.  425,  434. 
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more  lead  and  zinc  than  iron.  Chalcopyrite,  though  generally  playing 
quite  a  subordinate  part,  is  hardly  ever  absent ;  its  occurrence  is  more 
fully  discussed  when  describing  the  copper  lodes. 

Concerning  the  relation  of  silver  to  lead,  at  Kongsberg  silver  is  present 
to  approximately  double  the  amount  of  lead ;  with  most  of  these  silver 
lodes  however,  one  part  of  silver  is  found  to  2-10  parts  of  lead.1  From 
tlus  high  ratio  all  gradations  exist  to  lead  lodes  with  but  little  silver. 
According  to  statistics  collected  over  a  period  of  almost  fifty  years,  in  the 
Freiberg  district  where  the  sulphide  lead  lodes  relatively  poor  in  silver 
are  the  most  common,  the  ore  produced  showed  an  average  of  one  part  of 
silver  to  105-175  parts  of  lead.  The  sulphide  lead  lodes  by  themselves 
probably  carry  250-300  times  as  much  lead  as  silver,  and  with  these  must 
be  reckoned  others  still  poorer  in  silver,  in  which  for  instance  the  amount 
of  lead  reaches  as  much  as  1000  times  that  of  the  silver.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  however  that  the  galena  is  very  seldom  entirely  free  from  silver, 
and  that  the  silver  content  of  the  lead  lodes  is  generally  much  higher  than 
that  of  the  metasomatic  lead  deposits. 

In  these  lodes  sphalerite  and  galena  always  occur  together,  the  latter 
being  generally  more  abundant,  though  2  this  relation  is  often  reversed 
in  depth. 

With  some  of  these  lodes  boron  silicates  occur  to  a  small  extent.  In 
the  calcite-silver  lodes  at  Kongsberg,  for  instance,  some  axinite  is  found, 
and  in  those  at  St.  Andreasberg,  some  datolite.  Tourmaline  on  the  other 
hand  appears  to  be  absent.  Occasionally,  chlorite,  adularia,  albite,  epidote, 
tremolite,  and  other  silicates,  occur.  Rhodonite  and  rhodochrosite  are 
at  times  abundant,  the  former  more  particularly  with  the  silver  lodes 
proper.  Witherite  and  strontianite  are  rare,  barite  is  notoriously 
common,  while  the  barium  zeolite,  harmotome,  is  characteristic  of 
some  lodes.  Apatite  has  been  found  in  some  of  the  old  lead-silver-zinc 
lodes  in  minimal  amounts  and  as  a  great  rarity ;  with  most  deposits  it  is 
completely  absent.  In  this  feature  also  the  difference  between  the  lead- 
silver-zinc  lodes  on  the  one  side,  and  the  tin  lodes  on  the  other,  is  marked. 
The  phosphoric  acid  occurring  in  the  pyromorphite  and  other  phosphates 
of  the  oxidation  zone,  is  derived  from  the  country-rock.  Compounds  of 
selenium  and  tellurium  occur  occasionally  as  mineralogical  curiosities. 

The  old  lead-silver-zinc  lodes  occur  more  particularly  in  the  older 
geological  formations  up  to  and  including  the  Culm.  In  the  Upper  Carboni- 
ferous they  are  already  less  frequent,  while  in  the  Triassic,  Jurassic,  and 
Cretaceous,  occurrences  are  isolated.  In  the  Tertiary  their  place  is  taken 
by  the  lodes  of  the  young  group.  The  age  of  the  country-rock  however 
puts  but  the  lower  limit  to  the  age  of  the  lodes.  As  previously  explained,3 
1  Poatea,  p.  070.  B  Ante,  p.  6fi3.  ,  •  Ante,  p.  67, 
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the  determination  of  the  age  of  the  lode-filling  needs  the  most  careful 
investigation.  The  different  subdivisions  show  themselves  in  general 
to  be  independent  of  the  petrography  of  the  country-rock.  All  those 
at  Freiberg  with  their  varied  filling  occur  in  the  same  gneiss.  Further, 
the  calcite-silver  lodes  at  Kongsberg  have  for  their  country-rock  mica- 
and  hornblende-schist,  those  at  St.  Andreasberg,  Devonian  silica-schist  and 
grauwacke,  while  those  at  Silver  Islet  have  Algonkian  schist  and  gabbro. 
The  barite-lead  lodes  occur  at  Freiberg,  in  gneiss ;  at  Sarrabus  in  Sardinia, 
in  clay-slate  and  granite ;  and  at  Bleiberg,  in  Triassic  limestone.  The 
sulphide  quartz-lead  lodes  at  Freiberg  and  Kuttenberg  traverse  gneiss ; 
at  Linares  and  La  Touche,  granite ;  and  at  Svenningdal,1  limestone  with 
narrow  intercalated  thicknesses  of  mica-schist. 

The  lodes  are  often  found  in  areas  of  considerable  tectonic  disturbance, 
and  the  fissures  in  many  cases  are  fault  planes  along  which  considerable 
movement  has  taken  place.  Most  of  the  mining  fields  lie  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  eruptive  rocks  or  actually  within  such  rocks. 
Dalmer,  for  instance,  has  established  the  local  connection  of  the  lode  districts 
of  the  Erzgebirge  with  the  granite.  Nevertheless,  just  as  with  the  Tertiary 
gold-silver  lodes,  there  is  no  genetic  dependence  upon  any  particular 
eruptive.  There  is  rather  a  general  genetic  association  between  eruptivity 
and  mineralization,  the  lodes  having  resulted  from  metalliferous  solutions 
which  appeared  as  the  consequent  phenomena  of  eruptive  activity. 

Many  lodes  have  been  developed  to  considerable  depth  below  the  present 
surface  :  Pfibram  for  instance  to  1100  m.,  Kongsberg  to  900  m.,  Freiberg 
to  700  m.,  Clausthal  to  900  m.,  and  St.  Andreasberg  to  about  820  metres. 
If  to  these  depths  figures  be  added  to  represent  the  erosion  such  lodes  have 
suffered — which  on  account  of  their  great  geological  age  is  considerable — 
it  may  be  reckoned  that  the  lead-zinc  lodes  are  known  to  a  depbh  of  some 
4  km.  below  the  surface  as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  their  mineralization. 

Considering  that  the  lode-filling  in  general  is  independent  of  the 
mineralogical  nature  of  the  country-rock,  that  the  lodes  are  mostly  con- 
nected with  tectonic  disturbances,  that  they  occur  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  eruptive  rocks,  and  that  they  carry  ore  assuredly  to  a  depth  of  at  least 
4  km.  from  the  original  surface,  the  conclusion  is  justified  that  the  material 
of  the  silver-lead-zmc  lodes  was  derived  from  depth,  In  this  matter,  as  also 
in  respect  to  the  chemical  nature  of  the  solutions,  the  discussion  given 
in  connection  with  the  Tertiary  lodes  applies  here  also.  It  is  particularly 
the  case  with  this  group  of  lodes  that  ore-shoots  are  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  lode  intersections.  In  other  cases  the  ore  is  more  particularly 
concentrated  where  the  lode  fissure  crosses  certain  rocks,  the  nature  of 
the  country-rock  having  obviously  exerted  an  influence  upon,  the  filling, 

1  J,L  H,  L.  Vogt,  £fl&  /<  $nto,  #e<>L,  1902,  ^  t,-8. , 
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The  economic  importance  of  these  old  lead-silver-zinc  lodes  is  dealt 
with  elsewhere.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  state  that  of  late  years  they  have 
yielded  some  15  per  cent  of  the  world's  production  of  silver,1  some  33  per 
cent  that  of  lead,  and  some  11-14  per  cent  that  of  zinc. 

THE  SILVER  DEPOSIT  AT  KONGSBERG,  NORWAY 
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from  C.  BTJGCHD,  taken  from  a  monograph  upon  the  Kongsberg  field  to  bo  published  later. 

Kongsberg,  some  80  km.  west  of  Christiania,  is  situated  in  an 
Archaean  area  which,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  65,  consists  chiefly  of  gneiss 
and  granite-gneiss,  different  gabbro  rooks  and  hornblende-schists,  several 
mica-  and  chlorite-schists,  etc.  The  rock  known  formerly  as  the  grey 
Kongsberg  gneiss  is  in  reality  a  foliated  granite,  more  particularly  a 
soda  granite ;,  at  several  other  places,  in  addition,  there  is  a  red  foliated 
granite  rich  in  microcline.  Among  the  gabbros,  olivine  -  gabbro  with 
ophitic  structure — olivine-hyperite — normal  gabbro,  and  norite,  are  repre- 
sented. Other  varieties  worthy  of  mention  are  uralite-gabbro,  banded- 
gabbro,  banded  quartz-gabbro  and  gabbro-schist,  and  amphibolite  and 
ampMbolite-sohist.  The  mica-  and  ohlorite-schists  occur  rather  sparingly, 
while  of  still  less  extent  are  the  many  small  diabase-  and  diabase-porphyrite 
dykes. 

The  prevailing  strike  of  the  crystalline  schists  is  N.  10°  W.  with  a  dip 
generally  70°-80°  to  the  east.  These  schists  are  often  remarkable  for  the 
occurrence  within  them  of  extremely  fine  layers  of  pyrrhotite,  pyrite,  and 
some  ohalcopyrite,  this  being  particularly  the  case  with  the  hornblende-, 
mica-,  and  chlorite-schists,  but  also  with  the  foliated  and  highly  schistose 
granite,  This  occurrence  of  pyritic  layers  in  crystalline  schists  constitutes 
the  Kongsberg  fahlbands.  The  amount  of  such  sulphides  IB  low,  being 
generally  only  one  or  two  per  cent,  though  in  places  it  may  be  somewhat 

1  Ante,  p.  649. 
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higher.  The  distribution  and  extent  of  these  fahlbands  may  be  seen 
from  the  afore-mentioned  Tig.  65  as  well  as  from  Fig.  330,  the  former  how- 
ever being  now  somewhat  out  of  date.  Sulphides  may  also  occasion- 
ally be  observed  in  the  Telatively  but  little  foliated  grey  granite,  from 
which  circumstance  together  with  the  fact  that  sulphide  veins  often  cross 
the  foliation  of  the  granite,  Vogt  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sulphide 
layers  of  the  fahlbands  are  intrusive.1 

The  Kongsberg  lodes  are  in  greater  part  calcite  lodes  carrying  native 


Polluted                Ampliibolltn.           Bmeela  of  flnn-gmlmid  Hulplildo 

fine-grained                                           gmulto  mul  aniplilbolltn  impregnation 

granite.                                              liarbly  ultfired  to  unmet-  or 

liiotito  HohlHi.  flOtlbtind. 

Frw.  330. — Geological  map  of  a  portion  of  the  Ovorborgei    0.  Bnffgo. 
K(1,  KotigenH  mine ;  C?//,  Gotttia  Hllfn-ln-diii'-Not  mlno. 

silver ;  they  cut  across  the  schist  and  within  the  fahlbands  aio  metalliferous, 
By  far  the  most  important  ore  is  native  silver,  which  occurs  in  the  form  of 
wire,  moss,  or  plates,  and  quite  exceptionally  in  crystals.  Large  masses 
have  occasionally  been  found,  the  largest  weighing  as  much  as  600  kg. 
Sometimes  the  silver  is  remarkable  for  a  small  but  variable  quicksilver 
content,  which  rarely  reaches  as  much  as  2  per  cent  and  generally  is 
below  0*5  per  cent,  The  gold  content  of  this  silver  is  remarkably  low, 
being  in  the  majority  of  cases  only  0'002-0*005  per  cent.  Golden  silver 
has  been  found  as  a  mineralogioal  otuio0ity  in  certain  separate  quartz  lodes. 
With  the  native  silver,  argentite  occurs,  sometimes  in  masses  up  to  100  kg. 
in  weight,  though  altogether  responsible! for  but  (jne'dfcftjrfi  tat  oejit  of  the 
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total  output.  It  is  seldom  that  stretches  of  any  length  are  encountered 
where  argentite  is  preponderatingly  present  and  native  silver  subordinate, 
or  even  sections  where  both  are  present  in  approximately  equal  amount. 
Pyrargyrite  and  proustite  are  great  rarities,  and  occurrences  of  other  silver 
minerals  such  as  stephanite  are  isolated.  Sphalerite,  galena  poor  in  silver, 
chalcopyrite,  pyrite,  and  pyrrhotite,  occur  in  very  small  amount. 

The  native  silver  at  Kongsberg  is  in  Vogt's  opinion  in  greater  part  not 
ol  primary  origin  but  has  arisen  secondarily  from  argentite,  or  exceptionally 
from  pyrargyrite  and  proustite.  It  is  often  found  as  wires  or  horns  sprout- 
ing from  argentite,  these  wires  or  horns  having, sometimes  small  balls  of 
argentite  at  the  end,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  140.  As  pointed  out  by 
G.  Bischof 1  and  other  authorities,  such  a  manner  of  occurrence  may  only 
be  explained  by  secondary  processes,  as  for  instance  by  the  action  of 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  or  water-vapour,  etc.,  upon  heated  argentite,  according 
to  the  formula2  3Ag2S  +  2H20  =  6Ag  +  2H2S  +  S02.  In  close  proximity 
to  the  silver  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  some  carbon,  the  presence  of 
which  is  doubtless  due  to  a  reduction  by  carburetted  hydrogen,  thus, 
2Ag2S  +  CH4  =•  4Ag  +  2HaS  +  C.3  Most  of  the  wire  silver,  it  is  true,  shows 
no  trace  of  argentite  ;  its  twisted,  grooved,  and  tapering  form  is  however 
identical  with  other  similar  wires  where  a  derivation  from  argentite  can  be 
definitely  established.  According  to  Vogt  the  two  habits  are  of  analogous 
formation,  the  difference  being  that  the  argentite  in  one  case  was  partly, 
and  in  the  other  case  completely  decomposed,  this  decomposition  taking 
place  chiefly  before,  but  also  during  the  deposition  of  the  oldest  genera- 
tion of  calcite. 

The  most  important  gangue- mineral  is  calcite,  after  which  come 
fluorite  and  quartz,  the  former  often  occurring  in  beautiful  crystals. 
Barite,  axinite,  adularia,  albite,  chlorite,  hornblende-asbestos,  and  prehnite 
are  also  seen,  as  well  as  different  zeolites,  such  as  apophyllite,  desmine, 
stilbite,  harmotome,  and  laumontite.  In  addition,  anthracite  —  an 
analysis  of  which  by  Holland  showed  95-5  per  cent  carbon,  1-9  per  cent 
hydrogen  and  2-2  per  cent  oxygen  —  often  occurs,  being  regarded  as 
favourable  to  the  silver  content.  The  calcite  frequently  occurs  in  several 
generations,  fluorite  and  quartz  as  a  rule  only  in  two  generations. 

The  sequence  in  age  is  often  as  follows :  after  a  first  generation  of 
quartz  follow  most  of  the  sulphides,  including  the  greater  portion  of  the 
argentite ;  with  these  sulphides  the  older  calcite  is  approximately  con- 
temporaneous ;  then  come  fluorite  and  adularia,  albite  and  barite,  and 
different  carbonates  ;  and  finally  the  zeolites,  the  pyrite,  and  the  youngest 

1  Poggendorfa  Ann.  60,  1843. 

1  Ante,  p.  131. 

•  HSfer,  '  ErdSlstudion,'  Wiener  Akod.  Verb,,  1902. 
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calcite  generation.     The  argentite  and  its  alteration  to   native  silver 
belong  to  one  of  the  early  phases  of  formation. 

The  lodes  at  Kongsberg  are  generally  of  little  width,  this  dimension 
usually  varying  from  the  thickness  of  paper  up  to  10  cm.,  and  but 
seldom  reaching  more  than  33  cm.  The  strike  is  mostly  west-south-west 
or  approximately  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  crystalline  schists  ;  often 
several  parallel  lodes  or  veins  are  bunched  together.  A  few,  known 
locally  as  bedded  lodes,  agree  in  strike  with  the  schists. 


-, 
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Fio.  331.  —  Longitudinal  Heution  of  the  richest  portiou  of  the  Kongens  mine, 
lietwf.au  320  nnil  520  in.  in  depth,     0.  Bugge. 

i-oekH,  rnpi'twentm!  an  In  Vltf.  !I80,  imi  from  foot-  wall  to  lumjjliiK-wtvll  :  amplilbolito,  Hoi'lolta- 
bloLIti)  McliiHt,  anil  Ilnn-Kfivliiwl  follntral  pmnlte,  tlm  la»t  tlnvn  idlnnmtltiK  In  nurtalii  nonnw  with  pyrlbu 
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Htopwl  roprowmt  thn  arKnnUfln'OUN  portions  of  tho  lodo  plftiio. 

Concerning  tho  distribution  of  the  silver,  the  experience  o£  more  than 
a  century  shows  that  this  is  exclusively  or  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
those  areas  on  the  lode  plane  where,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  331,  that  plane 
intercepts  the  fahlbands,  or  in  the  case  of  the  bedded  lodes  where  such 
follow  the  fahlbands.  Where  the  lodes,  leaving  the  fahlbands,  continue 
into  the  adjacent  rock  free  from  sulphides  they  become  poor  or  even 
barren,  silver  in  fact  does  not  continue  to  be  found  beyond  5  m.  or  at 
the  most  10  m.  from  the  fahlband  zone. 

The  two  principal  ,  mining  areas  are  Qverber^et  incl  TQniterberget, 
these  lying  respectively  immediately  west  arid  $ss^  b|  a  Jno^thrSuth  zone 
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of  grey  foliated  granite  10  km.  long  and  1-1-5  km.  wide.1  In  Fig.  65  this 
granite  is  entered  as  the  '  Middlebergsband.'  At  Overberget  the  fahlband 
zone  attains  a  width  of  150-300  m.,  and  at  Unterberget  100-200  m.,  this 
width  being  made  up  of  an  alternation  of  mica-,  chlorite-,  and  hornblende- 
schists,  with  amphibolite  and  highly  foliated  granite  or  gneiss-granite. 
In  this  total  width,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  330,  usually  only  some  of  the 
bands  carry  sulphides.  The  horizontal  extension  of  the  silver  content 
along  each  separate  lode  is  limited ;  in  the  richest  portions  of  the 
Kongens  mine  it  is  80-95  m.  at  the  most ;  while  in  other  cases  it  is 
only  20-40  m.,  or  even  10-20  metres.  Across  one  and  the  same  fahlband 
the  silver  content  varies  considerably.  No  definite  rule  concerning  its 
distribution  may  be  formulated,  though,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  331,  the 
largest  amounts  of  silver  occur  at  the  intersection  with  certain  of  the 
sulphide  beds.  No  fixed  relation  between  the  sulphide  content  of  a 
fahlband  and  the  silver  content  in  the  lode  has  been  established  in  general, 
nor  can  it  be  said  at  Kongsberg  that  any  enrichment  occurs  at  lode 
intersections  or  junctions. 

According  to  Bugge,  a  rapid  alternation  in  the  composition  of  the 
rooks  constituting  the  fahlband  zone  is  favourable  to  the  silver  content. 
This  author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  best  lodes  appear  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  narrow  diabase-  and  diabase-porphyrite  dykes  which 
run  approximately  parallel  to  the  lodes.  The  Kongsberg  lodes  are 
younger  than  the  crystalline  schists  and  the  above-mentioned  dykes. 
Bugge  has  recently  shown  that  these  latter  are  closely  associated  with  the 
Devonian  eruptives  of  the  Christiania  district,  which  district,  as  is  well 
known,  is  bounded  by  powerful  faults  along  which  in  several  places  ore  has 
been  found.2  It  is  therefore  possible  or  even  probable  that  the  formation 
of  the  Kongsberg  lodes  is  connected  with  the  downthrow  of  the  Christiania 
district.  The  distance  from  the  most  southerly  mine  at  Kongsberg  to  the 
Silurian  beds  of  the  Christiania  district  does  not  reach  1  kilometre. 

The  erosion  these  lodes  have  suffered  since  their  formation  may, 
according  to  Vogt,  amount  to  3  km.  of  vertical  height.  The  deepest  mine 
has  reached  a  depth  of  900  metres.  On  these  figures  deposition  of  ore  took 
place  at  a  depth  of  some  4  km.  below  the  surface  at  the  time  of  deposition. 

The  Kongsberg  lodes  are  normal  lodes  which,  in  the  occurrence  of 
oalcite,  fluorite,  pyrrhotite,  axinite,  and  the  zeolites,  and  also  in  the  noble 
character  of  the  ore  carried,  are  closely  related  to  those  at  St.  Andieas- 
berg  in  the  Oberharz.  The  silver  ore  being  accompanied  particularly  by, 
and  apparently  contemporaneous  with  the  calcite,  can  only  have  been 

1  Vogt's  Map,  Zeit.  f.  prakt.  Geol,  1902,  p.  6, 

8  J.  H.  L.  Vogt, '  tjber  die  Erzg&nge  su  Traag  in  Bamle,  Norwegen,'  Zeit,  f.  prakt,  Oeal,, 
1907. 
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deposited  from  aqueous  solution  wherein  to  all  appearances  carbonic  acid 
was  contained.  This  appearance  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  silver 
carbonate  is  easily  soluble  in  carbonic  acid  water.1 

The  kindly  influence  of  the  fahlbands  has  been  observed  not  only  at 
Kongsberg  but  also  in  the  small  but  analogous  occurrence  at  Hiso  near 
Arendal ;  2  it  is  therefore  of  a  general  character  and  cannot  be  explained 
by  lateral  secretion.  The  fahlbands,  both  rock  and  sulphide,  are  com- 
pletely undecomposed  and  practically  without  silver.  The  sulphides  by 
themselves — generally  only  amounting  to  1-2  per  cent  of  the  entire  mass — 
according  to  Chr.  A.  Miinster,  contain  but  0-0003-0-00055  and  exceptionally 
0-002  per  cent  of  silver ;  the  content  of  the  fahlbands  as  a  whole  would 
therefore  be  about  0-00025  per  cent  of  silver.  The  enrichment  at  the 
fahlbands  is  therefore  probably  due  to  precipitation  brought  about  by 
these  themselves,  from  solutions  circulating  in  the  fissures.  Some 
authorities 3  advocated  the  view  that  the  fahlbands,  on  account  of  the 
sulphides  they  contain,  conduct  electricity  better  than  the  surround- 
ing rocks,  and  that  the  precipitation  of  the  silver  may  consequently  have 
been  brought  about  by  terrestrial  electric  currents.  This  view  however 
does  not  explain  the  fact  that  the  silver  is  primarily  deposited  as  sulphide. 
Vogt  in  1899  endeavoured  to  explain  the  influence  of  the  fahlbands  in 
that  carbonic  acid  solutions  circulating  in  the  fissures,  attacked  the 
country-rock,  causing  at  the  fahlbands  the  generation  of  a  small  amount 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  the  sulphides  there  present,  this  gas  then 
bringing  about  the  precipitation  of  the  silver.  Erom  a  dilute  solution 
containing  silver,  lead,  copper,  iron,  zinc,  etc.,  silver  sulphide  would  be 
the  first  to  be  precipitated  by  a  small  amount  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  silver  lodes  at  Kongsberg  are  distributed  over  an  area  some  30  km. 
long  and  5-10  km.  wide,  though  at  places  the  width  may  be  as  much  as 
15  1cm.  The  number  of  the  lodes  is  very  large ;  most  however  have 
but  the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  paper.  Since  1622,  when  silver  was 
discovered,  some  150  mines  have  at  different  times  been  worked.  Among 
these  theTKongens  mine  at  Overberget  had  in  1911  reached  a  depth  of 
900  m. ;  two  other  mines,  Gottes-Gabe  and  Gottes-Hilfe-in-der-Not,  a 
depth  of  700-730  m. ;  and  some  ten  others,  depths  between  300-700  metres. 
Altogether  at  Kongsberg,  where  most  of  the  mines  belong  to  the  State 
and  where  work  has  practically  continued  unbroken  since  16SJ4, 661,177  kg. 
of  silver  were  won  from  that  date  to  1815,  and  421,399  kg,  from  1816 
to  the  commencement  of  1909,  these  totals  making  together  roughly 
982,000  kg.  with  a  value  of  7-5  million  sterling. ,  The  net  profit  received 
by  the  State  from  1830  to  1890  amounted  to  1*1  rn^Qipn  sterling. 

:.,  1886. 
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The  richest  ore-body  in  the  district,  illustrated  in  Fig.  331,  occtin 
in  the  Kongens  mine.     From  this,  during  the  period  1830-1890  anc 
between  depths  of  230  in.  and  600  m.  from  the  surface,  274,313  kg.  o: 
silver  were  produced  from  an  area  of  about  29,802  sq.  m.  on  the  lode  plane 
or  an  average  of  9-10  kg.  of  silver  per  square  metre.     The  richesl 
portion  actually  yielded  23,000  kg.  of  silver  from  1200  sq.  m.  on  the 
lode  plane,  or  roughly  20  kg.  per  square  metre.    In  depth  this  rich  ore- 
shoot  diminished  in  size,  eventually  pinching  out  at  750-800  metres 
Latterly,  a  new  and  very  rich  ore-shoot  has  been  developed  in  the  Samue 
mine  at  Unterberget.    At  present  four  mines  are  being  worked  at  Over- 
berget  and  one  at  Unterberget,  these  having  together  an  annual  out- 
put of  about  8000  kg.  of  silver,  and  employing  about  300  men.    Since 
the  heavy  drop  in  the  price  of  silver  in  1892-1893  the  production  hae 
practically  only  covered  the  cost,  the  losses  of  some  years  being  made 
good  by  the  small  profits  of  others.    Approximately  three-quarters  of  the 
production  is  won  from  ore  containing  roughly  70  per  cent  of  silver,  sucl: 
ore  going  direct  to  the  smelter.    The  remainder  is  at  present  won  by  the 
cyanidation  of  poor  concentrate. 

THE  OCCURRENCE  OF  SILVER  AT  TEMISKAMING,  CANADA 
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Ill  this  district,  lodes  carrying  silver  associated  particularly  with  cobalt 
were  discovered  in  1903  during  the  construction  of  the  Temiskaming  and 
Northern  Ontario  railroad.  These  occur  on  the  northern  shore  of  Temis- 
kaming Lake,  at  the  boundary  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  about  150  km. 
north-east  of  Sudbury.1  The  old  rocks  of  this  district  form  the  following 
sequence  :  as  oldest,  the  Keewatin  beds  consisting  of  diabase,  granite- 
porphyry,  granite,  etc. ;  then  at  least  500  feet  of  almost  horizontal 
conglomerates,  breccias,  grauwackes,  and  slates  of  the  Lower  Huronian  ; 
next  the  Middle  Huronian  with  its  conglomerates,  quartzites,  etc. ;  and 
finally,  the  thick  diabase  flows  and  intrusions  of  the  Upper  Huronian. 
The  lodes  are  steep  in  dip  and  considerable  in  number.  They  occui 
chiefly  in  the  conglomerates  and  grauwackes  of  the  Lower  Huronian, 
but  few  being  found  either  in  the  Keewatin  beds  beneath,  or  in  the 
Upper  Huronian  diabase  above.  By  the  year  1909  an  area  of  about 

1  Ante,  p.  289. 
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20  sq.  kni.  situated  or  centred  around  the  new  town  of  Cobalt  had 
become  recognized  as  metalliferous.  The  lodes  on  an  average  are  but 
10-16  cm.  wide,  the  extreme  variation  being  from  the  thickness  of  a  knife 
blade  to  somewhat  more  than  half  a  metre.  The  rilling  consists  of  rich 
solid  ore  with  a  little  calcite  and  quartz  as  gangue. 

The  most  important  ore-minerals  are  native  silver,  with  some  native 
bismuth  and  graphite ;  the  arsenides,  smaltite,  cobaltite,  chloaiithite, 
domeykite,  Cu3As,  and  to  a  less  extent  niccolite ;  while  the  antimonide 
dyscrasite,  Ag0Sb,  also  is  common.  The  sulpho-salts  pyrargyrite,  prous- 
tite,  and  tetrahedrite  are  subordinate,  as  also  are  the  sulphides  argentite, 
millerite,  galena,  pyrite,  sphalerite,  and  bornite ;  the  arsenates  erythrite 
and  annabergito,  on  the  other  hand,  near  the  outcrop  occur  quite  plentifully. 
Analyses  of  two  parcels  of  hand-sorted  ore,  No.  I.  of  354  tons  and  No.  II. 
of  537  tons,  are  as  follows  : 

i.  n. 

Silver          .  .          .        4-80  per  cent.  4-10  per  cent. 

Cobalt         .  .  .        8-26        „  6-89 

Nickel         .  .  .        4-74       „  3-00 

Araeuio       .  .          .      34-61       „  30-91 

These  lodes  are  accordingly  distinguished  by  the  combination  of 
silver,  cobalt,  nickel,  .and  arsenic,  the  cobalt  far  exceeding  the  nickel  in 
amount.  In  addition,  some  antimony  and  bismuth  are  found.  Sulphur  is 
present  to  a  less  extent  than  arsenic. 

Operations  so  far  have  been  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
surface,  where  native  silver  is  the  principal  ore  and  where,  in  addition, 
dyscrasite,  pyrargyrite,  proustite,  argentite,  etc.,  are  common.  Native 
silver  often  occurs  in  large  plates  or  slabs,  the  heaviest  so  far  discovered 
weighing  744  kg.,  of  which  some  90  per  cent  was  silver.  It  is  probable 
that  the  native  silver  at  Temiskaming  has  been  formed  by  secondary 
processes. 

Campbell  and  Knight,  as  the  result  of  microscopic  investigation  of 
the  fine-grained  and  compact  ore,  established  the  following  sequence  in 
age,  beginning  from  the  oldest : 

1.  Cobaltite  and  chloanthite. 

2.  Niccolite. 

3.  Calcite. 

4.  Argentite. 

5.  Native  silver. 

6.  Decomposition  products,  such  as  erythrite,  annabergite,  etc, 

Although  the  pre-Q-laoial  weathered  zone  was  in  greater  part  removed 
during  the  GHapial  period,  the  lode-outcrops  may  still  be  recognized  by  a 
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considerable  amount  of  bright-coloured  cobalt-  and  nickel  arsenates,  and 
by  asbolane.  In  consequence  of  the  afore-mentioned  removal  by  ice  and 
the  small  amount  of  sulphides  present  in  the  ore,  the  oxidation  zone  as 
found  to-day  is  but  a  few  feet  deep. 

Concerning  the  behaviour  of  these  lodes  in  depth,  owing  to  the 
short  life  of  the  industry  but  few  observations  have  been  possible.  No 
experience  is  available  to  show  how  these  lodes,  most  of  which  occur  in 
the  relatively  thin  Lower  Huronian,  will  comport  themselves  in  the  diabase 
of  the  Keewatin  below.  From  the  relative  ages  of  the  various  minerals 
present  and  judging  from  the  description  of  the  deposits,  it  appears  highly 
probable  that  at  present  a  very  rich  cementation  zone  is  being  worked,  and 
that  only  with  the  greatest  caution  may  any  conclusions  respecting  the 
silver  content  in  depth  be  hazarded.  According  to  Miller,  a  genetic  connec- 
tion between  the  lodes  and  the  late  Huronian  diabase  eruptions  exists, 
in  so  far  that  the  mineral  solutions  rising  from  depth  and  having  the 
basic  magma  reservoirs  as  their  ultimate  source,  are  presumably  the  last 
echoes  of  that  eruptive  activity. 

The  economic  significance  of  the  Temiskaming  or  Cobalt  district  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  figures  : 


Production. 

Number  of 

Total  Value  in 

Mines. 

Dollars. 

Silver. 

Cobalt. 

Nickel. 

Arsenic. 

Oz. 

Tons. 

Tons, 

Tons. 

1004 

4 

206,876 

16 

14 

72 

136,217 

1905 

16     ' 

2,451,356 

118 

76 

549 

1,473,196 

1906 

17 

6,401,766 

321 

160 

1,440 

3,764,113 

1907 

28 

10,023,311 

739 

370 

2,958 

6,301,095 

1908 

30 

19,437,875 

1224 

612 

3,672 

9,284,869 

1909 

31 

25,897,825 

1533 

766 

4,204 

12,617,680 

1910 

41 

30,645,181 

1098 

604 

4,897 

15,603,456 

Totals 

167 

04,464,189 

5049 

2601 

17,891 

49,180,525 

Of  the  total  value  given  in  this  table,  silver  is  responsible  for  $48,368,333, 
this  being  chiefly  native  silver.  About  2  per  cent  of  the  value  is 
thus  left  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  remaining  metals.  These  figures 
indicate  how  essentially  this  is  a  silver  field.  Seven  years  after  starting 
it  had  produced  roughly  2900  tons  of  silver,  which  is  more  than  Freiberg 
produced  during  the  whole  of  the  nineteenth  century,  or  more  than  half 
the  total  Freiberg  or  the  total  Comstock  production.  According  to  an 
estimate  of  the  United  States  Mint  the  world's  production  of  silver  in  1910 
was  217-8  million  ounces.  Of  this  amount  Temiskaming  produced  roughly 
H  per  cent.  The  district  is  -without  doubt  the  richest  in  silver  of  any  yet 
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known  belonging  to  the  old  group  of  lodes.  The  cobalt  won  as  a  by- 
product nearly  satisfies  in  itself  the  world's  consumption.  Its  entry  into 
the  market  caused  such  a  considerable  drop  in  the  price  that  the  cobalt- 
blue  market  was  almost  completely  ruined.  The  arsenic  recovered  had 
a  similar  effect  upon  its  market. 

SILVER  ISLET  ON  THE  CANADIAN  SHORE  OF  LAKE  SUPERIOR 

LITERATURE 
E.  D.  INGALL.    Ann.  Hop.  Qool.  Survey.    Canada,  1887. — KBMT'S  Oro-Dopoaits. 

The  lodes  of  Silver  Islet  and  neighbourhood,  some  800  km.  to  the 
west  of  Temiskaming  and  near  Port  Arthur,  are  essentially  calcite-silver 
lodes  with  native  silver  as  principle  ore  and  with  subordinate  cobalt-arsenic 
minerals.  Less  frequent  are  argentite,  some  sulpho-minerals,  native 
bismuth,  domeykite,  etc.,  while  nickel  minerals  are  extremely  rare.  The 
abundance  of  graphite  in  the  lodes  is  remarkable. 

The  quantity  of  silver  in  these  deposits  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
that  at  Temiskaming.  The  Silver  Islet  mine,  begun  in  1868  and 
stopped  in  the  'eighties,  produced  silver  to  the  value  of  about  3-25  million 
dollars,  corresponding  to  about  100  tons.  Including  the  production  of 
some  smaller  mines  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  total  value  of  the  silver 
production  is  $4,770,000. 

The  lodes  at  Silver  Islet  cross  the  Ammikie  stage  of  the  Algonkian 
slate,  in  which  a  wide  gabbro-  or  norite  dyke  occurs.  To  the  depth  of 
375  m.  reached  it  was  the  experience  that  these  lodes  carried  ore  only 
where  they  crossed  the  gabbro.  In  this  there  appears  to  be  some  analogy 
to  the  occurrence  at  Kongsberg ;  at  both  places  also  the  principal  ore  is 
native  silver,  while  there  is  further  similarity  in  the  common  occurrence  of 
carbon,  represented  at  Silver  Islet  by  graphite  and  at  Kongsberg  by 
anthracite.  At  the  latter  place  however  the  cobalt  minerals  are  absent, 

The  metal-association  at  Temiskaming  on  the  other  hand,  consisting 
as  it  does  of  silver,  cobalt,  arsenic,  some  nickel  and  bismuth,  most  resembles 
that  at  Annaberg  in  Saxony,  that  at  Joaohimsthal  in  Bohemia,  or  that  at 
Chalanches  in  the  Dauphine.  There  exists  in  addition  a  certain  similarity 
between  Temiskaming  and  Schneeberg,  though  at  this  latter  place  there  is 
relatively  more  bismuth  and  less  silver,  Silver  Islet  forms  therefore  an 
intermediate  stage  between  Kongsberg  on  the  one  hand  and  Annaberg- 
Joachimstha]  on  the  other, 
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THE  LODES  OF  THE  ERZGEBIRGE 
THE  FREIBERG  DISTRICT 

LITERATURE 

J.  F.  W.  v.  CQABPENTIBB.  Mineral.  Geographic  der  chursachsisohon  Lande,  1778. — 
H.  MILLER.  '  Die  Erzlagerstatten  nb'rdlioh  und  nordwestlioh  von  Freiberg,"  Cotta'a 
Gangstudien,  I.  p.  101,  1847. — W.  VOGBLGESANG.  '  Die  Erzlagerstatten  siidlioh  und  Bild- 
ostlioh  von  Freiberg,'  Cotta's  Gangstudien,  II.  p.  19, 1848. — H.  MXTLLEB  and  B.  R.  FO'BSTEH. 
Gangstudion  aus  dem  Freiberger  Revier.  Freiberg,  1869. — H.  MULLEB.  Die  Freiberger 
Erzlagerstatten  inFreibergs  Berg-  und  Huttenweson,  II.  Edit.,  1893,  p.  32;  Die  Erzgango 
dos  Freiberger  Bergreviers.  Monograph  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Saxony,  Leipzig,  1901. 
— C,  GABBBT.  '  Die  goologisohen  Verhaltnisse  des  Erzgebirges '  in  '  Das  Erzgebirge '  by 
Prof.  Dr.  ZHMMBIOH  und  Dr.  C.  GABEBT,  Landschaftsbilder  aus  dem  Konigreich  Saohson, 
Vol.  II,  1911. 

The  Freiberg  district,  as  indicated  in  Figs.  332  and  333,  is  a  large  one, 
including  not  only  the  immediate  surroundings  of  Freiberg  and  Brand, 
but  also  the  occurrences  at  Oederan,  Braunsdorf,  Bieberstein-Nossen 
Oberreinsberg,  Dittmannsdorf,  etc.  Tectonically  it  represents  a  dome 
consisting  of  the  two  principal  divisions  of  the  Erzgebirge  gneiss,  these 
being  the  older  or  grey  gneiss,  which  is  a  biotite-gneiss,  and  the  younger 
or  red  gneiss,  a  muscovite-gneiss. 

The  deepest  horizons  of  the  grey  gneiss  consist  of  the  Freiberg  biotite- 
gneiss,  a  coarse-scaled  and  markedly  jointed  rock,  which  occupies  the 
outlying  surroundings  of  Freiberg  and  extends  over  Dippoldiswalde  and 
Glashiitte  to  Nollendorf  and  Graupen.  It  is  an  eruptive  gneiss  which 
merges  into  a  rock  of  perfect  granitic  structure  with  foreign  inclusions. 
Towards  its  upper  horizons  this  old  gneiss  becomes  fine-scaled,  while  in  its 
uppermost  section  the  occurrence  of  bedded  dykes  of  typical  augengneiss 
is  noteworthy. 

The  younger  or  red  gneiss  in  its  main  occurrence  is  also  dome-shaped, 
though  in  addition  it  forms  persistent  bed-like  or  flat  lenticular  masses 
which  are  found  both  in  the  deepest  horizons  exposed  around  Freiberg,  as 
well  as  in  the  mica-schist  formation,  which  is  materially  yo anger.  It  is 
regarded  as  a  laccolith  or  bed-like  intrusion  of  eruptive  character. 

In  the  upper  portions  of  the  Erzgebirge  gneiss  formation  numerous 
bed-like  intercalations  of  such  sediments  as  limestone,  grauwacke,  con- 
glomerate, quartzite, .  mica  -schist,  phyllite-like  rook,  and  garnet -mica 
rock,  occur  between  the  eruptive  members.  These  intercalations  are  to 
be  regarded  as  detached  patches  of  the  slate  formation  which  formerly, 
as  indicated  in  Fig.  '334,  completely  covered  the  gneiss. 

Against  this  dome  of  eruptive  gneiss  lie  sedimentary  rocks.  These 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  granite  are  highly  altered  to  mica-schist  and 
o;arnet-mica  rock,  into  which  gneissic  material,  represented  by  gneiss  -and 
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gneissic  mica-schist,  was  injected.    Such,  rocks  constitute  the  inner  contact 


zone 


Fio,  832.~3tap  of  the  Freiberg  lode  district,  neighbourhood  of  Freiberg. 

Besting  on  this  inner  zone  comes  the  outer  Contact  zone  of  quartz- 
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and  albite-phyllites,  these  towards  the  hanging- wall  merging  into  micaceous 


Fio.  888. — Map  of  tlie  Freibei-g  lode  district,  ueighboiirhood  of  Brand. 

phyllite.    Finally,  come  the  unaltered  rocks,  which  are  but  slightly  meta- 
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morphosed  in  their  bottom  layers.    These  last,  according  to  fossil  evidence, 
belong  to  the  Cambrian. 

The  Freiberg  lodes  represent  fissure-fillings,  most  of  which  dip  steeply, . 
and  along  which  the  country-rock  is  more  or  less  highly  altered.  It  was 
from  this  district  that  the  scientific  investigation  of  ore-deposits  first  pro- 
ceeded. Here  Werner  formulated  his  lode  theories,  and  here  also  the  exist- 
ence of  lode-groups  in  individual  districts  was  first  recognized,  these  groups 
being  based  upon  difference  in  geological  age,  strike,  and  filling.  Such  local 
classification  as  this,  though  doubtless  apt  in  the  case  of  Freiberg,  has 
unfortunately  become  too  generalized.  Though  groups  based  on  age  might 
be  formulated  for  some  districts,  in  other  districts  variations  in  strike  or 
filling  are.  no  conclusive  evidence  of  difference  in  age. 


Fiu.  384, — Diagrammatic  section  through  a  gneiss  dome  (granito-giioifls  laccolith). 

I,  Ooutral  portion  of  tlin  doniu  laid  burn  by  dimndation,  and  froo  from  patchon  of  thfl  slato  formation. 

II,  Mnntlo  containing  highly  contaet-motamorimoHod  patohau  of  nlivto  conformably  nmboddwl  In  tho  unotflH. 

III,  IV,  and  V,  Tlllncl  schiNlH  mid  nliiti'.n  venting  upon  thn  gnolHs  domo,  with  many  tiitorailiitlouH.    Ill,  The 
iiniev  contfUit-uiirenli)  of  inloii-Hahint  and  gamnt-wlna  rook  with  lujectm!  KiioluHlc  material    Thn  HW.ondavy 
injection  Into  thin  auronln  of  tlio  lator  or  i'wl  gunlHH,  OR  wull  us  thn  intnwlon  of  thin  latter  into  the  gimlHH 
dome  ItHulf,  are  not.  indluatud.    IV,  Outur  contnct-auroolii  or  wino  of  quartz  and  nlhlto-phylllttiH  and,  further 
In  tlio  ImngliiK-wull.  inicuicnoiis  phyllltoH.   V,  Unultnrud  akitow,  slightly  niBttunorpliOHGd  only  In  the  foot-wall, 
with  Oanibrian  foHHil-romulus  In  pmuus. 

In  the  Freiberg  district  more  than  1100  lodes  are  known,  the  silver 
content  of  which  has  made  the  district  famous.  According  to  their  strike 
these  are  locally  divided  into ; 

High  Lodos,  N.-N.E,  (Stehende  Q&nge). 
Early     „      N.E.-E.  (Morgeng&'nge,). 
Late      „      E.-S.E.  (Spatodng&). 
Low      „      S.E.-S.  (Flache  O&nge). 

Two  systems  of  lode-groups  are  known,  an  older  and  a  younger, 
these  being  distinct  both  in  relation  to  filling  as  well  as  to  the  time  of 
formation,  For  Instance,  in  the  lodes  of  the  younger  system  arsenopyrite, 
chlorite,  molybdenite,  tin  ores  or  stanniferous  black  sphalerite,  have 
never  been  observed.  These  systems  and  their  groups  are  as  follows  : 

(I.)  The  older  system— 

1.  The  quartz-silver  lodes.    Ore ;  argentite,  pyrargyrite,  proustite, 
native  silver,  argentiferous  pyrite,  and  arsenopyrite.    Gangue :    quartz 
and  hornstone  particularly.  , 

2.  Sulphide  lead-copper  lodes.    Ore :  pyrite  and  marcasite,  galena, 

,  arsenopyrite,  and  ohalcopyrite.    Gangue  :  quartz, 
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3.  Silver-    or   dolomite  -  lead    lodes.       Ore:    argentiferous   galena, 
sphalerite,    pyrargyrite,    proustite,    native    silver,    pyrite,    tetrahedrite, 
and  argentite.     Gangue  :  quartz,  dolomite,  and  rhodochrosite. 

4.  Copper  lodes.    Ore  :  pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  chalcocite,  and  bornite. 
Gangue :   quartz. 

To  this  older  system  the  tin  lodes,  described  previously,1  belong ; 
these  in  the  Freiberg  district  are  but  few  in  number  and  without 
economic  importance. 

(II.)  The  younger  system — 

1.  The  barite-lead-silver  lodes.    Ore :  galena,  chalcopyrite,  pyrite, 
marcasite,  sphalerite,  wurzite,  and  a  little  bournonite.    Gangue  :  barite, 
fluorite,  quartz,  and  hornstone. 

2.  Iron- manganese   lodes.     Ore :    either  haematite  and  specularite, 
or  limonite,  yellow  iron  ore  and  psilomelane.    Gangue :    quartz  in  the 
former  case  ;  barite  and  clay  in  the  latter, 

Concerning  strike,  there  are  broadly  speaking  two  main  directions ; 
namely,  a  north-north-easterly,  maintained  by  the  majority  of  the  sulphide 
lead-  and  quartz-silver  lodes ;  and  a  west-north-westerly,  maintained  by 
most  of  the  barite-lead  lodes.  The  silver-lead  lodes  strike  indifferently 
in  both  these  two  directions. 

It  would  appear  that  the  silver  was  associated  rather  with  the  grey 
gneiss  than  with  any  other  feature,  and  that  the  lodes  become  poorer  or 
impoverished  upon  entering  the  red  gneiss  or  mica-schist. 

The  quartz-silver  lodes  are  found  within  an  area  about  22  km.  long,  ex- 
tending from  Oederan  to  Nossen.  In  width  they  vary  from  0-1  m.  to  1  m. ; 
in  strike  some  of  them,  as  for  instance  the  Neue-Hofmung-Gottes  and 
Alte-HofEnung-Gottes  lodes,  may  be  followed  for  several  kilometres ;  while 
in  depth  some  have  been  proved  for  460  metres. 

The  sulphide  zinc-lead-copper  lodes  occur  more  particularly  at  Hals- 
briicke,  Berthelsdorf,  Brand,  and  Erbesdorf,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Freiberg.  To  this  class  belong  the  Hc-he  Birke-Stehende,  4  km.  long  and 
developed  to  a  depth  of  400  m. ;  and  the  Rotegrube-Stehende,  worked  in 
the  Himmelfahrt  mine  to  a  depth  of  400  m.  and  followed  for  a  length  of 
5  km.  The  galena  of  these  lodes  often  assays  70-80  per  cent  of  lead 
with  0-2-0-3  per  cent  of  silver,  or  2000-3000  grm.  per  ton.  Chalcopyrite 
is  usually  very  poorly  represented  in  the  zinc-lead  lodes.  The  black 
sphalerite  which  is  particularly  characteristic  of  these  lo(Jes  carries,  accord- 
ing to  Stelzner  and  Schertel,  microscopic  inclusions  of  cassiterite  crystals  ; 
cassiterite  and  wolframite  have  on  the  rarest  occasions  even  been  observed 
without  the  aid  of  the  microscope, 

*  Ante,  p.  425. 
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The  silver-  or  dolomite-lead  lodes  are  found  more  especially  around 
Brand  and  Erbesdorf ;  they  are  generally  600-1000  m.  long  and  have  been 
developed  to  a  maximum  depth  of  600  metres.  The  galena  of  these  lodes 
contains  75-85  per  cent  of  lead,  and  0-4-0-6  or  more  seldom  2  per  cent  of 
silver,  that  is,  4-20  kg.  of  silver  per  ton.  The  pitchblende  content  of  these 
lodes  is  noteworthy,  though  further  description  of  this  is  deferred.1  In 
1885  the  mineral  argyrodite  was  discovered  as  a  rarity  in  these  lodes.  It 
was  in  this  mineral  that  01.  Winkler  in  1886  discovered  the  element 
germanium. 

The  barite-lead  group  is  represented  by  about  200  lodes,  these  occurring 
in  the  gneiss  and  mica-schist  around  Grosschirma,  Halsbriicke,  Falkenberg, 
Hilbersdorf,  and  Oederan.  Those  lodes  vary  in  width  from  0-45  m.  to  4 
metres.  The  length  may  be  very  considerable,  that  known  as  the  Halsbriicker- 
Spat  having  a  length  of  8  km.  with  4-00  m.  of  proved  depth.  In  this  group 
two  subdivisions  are  differentiated,  typical  barite-lead  lodes  with  chalco- 
pyrite  and  pyrite  ;  and  silver-cobalt  lodes,  distinguished  bjr  the  occurrence 
of  silver  minerals,  though  such  occurrence  is  but  limited.  With  these 
lodes  seleniferous  and  vauadiferous  pitchblende  ores  are  found,  while  the 
presence  of  marcasite  containing  0-5-0-75  per  cent  of  thallium  is  also 
worthy  of  mention. 

The  iron  group  has  never  been  of  much  importance.  It  is  repre- 
sented for  instance  by  some  lodes  in  the  red  gneiss  at  Niederseifenbach  in 
the  upper  Flciha  valley,  and  by  one  in  granite-porphyry  at  Holzhau. 

The  silver-  and  the  lead  lodes  at  Freiberg,  with  gangue  consisting  of 
barite,  dolomite,  and  rhodochrosite  particularly,  are  characterized  by  their 
crusted  or  combed  structure,  with  which  numerous  fine  crystals  of  the 
above-mentioned  minerals  are  associated.  With  the  quartz  lodes  on  the 
other  hand,  or  where  quartz  is  the  most  important  gangue-mineral,  this 
structure  is  less  prominent. 

The  richest  ore-bodies  at  Freiberg  occur  chiefly  at  lode  junctions  or 
intersections. 

Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  discovery  of  other  large  silver  deposits, 
especially  those  in  America,  and  the  consequent  drop  in  the  price  of  the 
metal,  mining  in  this  world-famed  district  where  the  more  important 
mines- have  reached  depths  of  over  600  m.,  has  been  reduced  to  a  decadent 
condition,  and  there  are  now  but  few  mines  working,  The  total  pro- 
duction has  been  as  follows : 

1183-1623    ,    .    .   1,958,800  kg. 
1624-1836    .    .    ,   1,754,988  „ 
1830-1890    .    .   -  .   1,529,174  „ 


Total    1163*4896          .  .          .      6,242,957  kg.  worth  £45,400,000 
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For  the  five  years  1877-1881  when  the  industry  was  still  at  its  zenith, 
the  lode  area  worked,  the  ore  won,  and  the  payment  received  for  ore,  were 
as  follows : J 


1877-1881. 

Lode  area  worked. 

Ore  produced. 

Payment  therefor., 

Silver-quartz  lodes     . 
Sulphide-lead  lodes    . 
Silver-dolomite  lodes 
Barite-load-silver  lodes 

Totals. 

Sq.  in. 
52,267 
264,807 
69,090 
65,269 

Tons. 
25,631 
183,521 
22,143 
21,781 

£ 
171,000 
657,000 
169,000 
110,000 

441,433 

253,076 

1,007,000 

From  these  figures  which  represent  a  yearly  average  of  about  £200,000, 
it  is  seen  that  the  sulphide-lead  lodes  were  the  most  important. 

The  following  figures,  giving  the  average  production  from  one  square 
metre  of  lode  area  when  all  the  lodes  are  considered  together,  will  be 
found  interesting : 


Ore  won. 

Silver  contained. 

Lead  contained. 

Payment  received. 

Kg. 

Kg. 

Kg. 

Shillings. 

1851-1855 

178-4 

0-256 

31-9 

34-9 

1806-1870 

262-3 

0-269 

41-4 

46-8 

1877-1881 

283-8 

0-277 

48-9 

45-7 

1886-1890 

253-4 

0-286 

30-2 

35-1 

1891-1895 

270-5 

0-288 

40-5 

30-9 

These  figures  show  how  during  the  period  1886-1890,  and  still  more 
during  1891-1895,  the  drop  in  the  price  of  silver  was  felt.  In  the  figures 
of  payment  the  small  amounts  received  for  copper,  zinc,  arsenic,  sulphur, 
and  uranium,  are  included. 

The  relation  between  silver  and  lead  naturally  varies  greatly  in  the 
different  groups.  According  to  Stelzner 2  the  averages  per  square  metre  for 
one  or  more  years  from  Beschert-Grltick  representing  the  silver-lead  lodes, 
and  from  'Himmelfahrt  representing  froth  the  barite-  and  the  sulphide-lead 
lodes,  were  as  follows  : 


Silver. 

Lead. 

Nickel-Cobalt. 

KB. 

Eg. 

Kg. 

Silver-load  lodos      .       .       . 

0-386 

0-76 

0-016 

Barito  lodes     .       .       .       . 

1-052 

2-10 

0-089 

Sulphide-load  lodes  .       .       .       . 

0-230 

6145 

0-001 

The  present  position  of  mining  at  Freiberg  is  discussed  later.8 
1  Mllller,  1901.  »  Zeit.  f.  prakt.  Geol,  pp.  401-402.  9  Poatea,  p.  683, 
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THE  LODES  OP  THE  UPPER  ERZGEBIRGE 

LITERATURE 

H.  MlJLLTsn.  '  "Obor  oino  morkwi'irdige  Druse  auf  oinom  Sohneeborger  Kobaltgange,' 
Zoit.  d.  d.  gool.  Gos.,  18GO,  p.  14;  'Dor  Erzdistrikt  von  Sohneoberg,  u.s.w.,'  Cotta's 
Gangstudion,  III.,  1860  ;  Die  Eragango  des  Amiabergor  Roviors,  Explanatory  text  to  the 
Geological  Map,  Leipzig,  1894,  p.  00. — G.  C.  LATTBH.  Aus  dor  Vergangenhoit  Joaohimstlials, 
Prague,  1873 ;  Geologic  doe  Bohmisohon  Er/gobirgos,  Prague,  1870 ;  Goologisckon  Ex- 
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Goolog.  bergmannischo  Karto  init  Profllen  und  Bildorn  von  don  Erzgilngon  in  Joaohimsthal. 
Published  by  the  Minister  for  Agriculture,  1801. — LOTIBMANN.  '  Einigos  aus  der  geologisohcn 
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These  lodes,  famous  by  reason  of  the  silver-cobalt  mining  to  which 
they  have  given  occasion,  occur  around  Annaberg,  Buchholz,  Marien- 
berg,  Scheibenberg,  Oberwiesental,  Schneeberg,  Johanngeorgenstadt,  and 
Joachimsthal,  the  positions  of  which,  both  geologically  and  geographically, 
are  given  in  Fig.  335.  They  lie  to  the  south-west  of  the  Freiberg-Brand 
district  just  described. 

The  silver  lodes  at  Anuaberg  were  discovered  in  1492,  since  when  more 
than  300  lodes  have  become  known  in  the  Annaberg-Buchholz  district.  In 
this  district  the  country  consists  of  grey  contact  gneiss  with  conformably 
intercalated  layers  of  quartzite,  hornf  els,  grauwacke,  conglomerate,  crystal- 
line limestone,  and  amphibolite,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  contact  zone  of 
the  gneiss,  while  between  Schlettau  and  Soheibenberg  there  is  a  consider- 
able occurrence  of  augengneiss  and  coarse  gneissic  granite.  All  these 
rocks  are  either  foliated  eruptives  or  contact-metamorphio  rocks.  They 
mantle  over  the  rod  Erzgebirge  gneiss  of  Beizenstein-Katharinaberg  and 
the  grey  eruptive  gneiss  of  Freiberg, 

The  lodes  belong  partly  to  the  sulphide-lead-  and  tin  groups  of 
the  older  system,  and  partly  to  the  cobalt-silver-  and  iron-manganese 
groups  of  the  younger  system.  The  more  important  have  always  been 
the  cobalt-silver  lodes,  which  group  themselves  in  definite  districts  or  fields 
'wherein  two  principal  lines  of  strike  prevail,  one  north-south,  the  other 
east-west,  Generally  speaking  these  lodes  may  only  be  followed  for 
800  m.  or  so  along  the  strike,  and  from  100  m,  to  400  m,  at  the  most,  in 
depth.  The  most  important  of  these  fields  is  that  around,  Annaberg,  the 
centre  of  the  former  silver-cobalt  mining. 

The  metalliferous  filling  consists  of  different  silver  minerals  euch  as 
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836.— Geological  map  of  the  Upper  Erzgeliirgo  mining  district.     Scale,  1  :  C00,000. 
H.  Crediier. 
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dyscrasite,  native  silver,  black  silver,  argentine,  argentiferous  marcasite, 
cerargyrite  ;  of  cobalt-  and  nickel  minerals  ;  and  of  pyrite,  sphalerite, 
chalcopyrite,  and  scarce  bismuth  minerals.  The  gangue  consists  of  quartz, 
barite,  fhiorite,  and  dolomite.  Uranium  ores  represent  a  special  primary 
zone,  which  is  more  closely  described  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  uranium 
lodes.  The  deposits  of  this  district  are  particularly  rich  at  lode  junctions 
and  at  intersection  with  certain  seams  known  as  Schwebende,  these  being 
bed-like  or  lode-like,  flatly  dipping  attrition  zones  of  highly  decomposed 
gneiss,  mica-schist,  or  clay,  the  last-named  being  sometimes  quite  sooty- 
black  by  reason  of  contained  carbon.  The  attrition  zones  themselves 
contain  no  ore.  We  regard  them  as  older  than  the  lodes,  towards  the 
parent  solutions  of  which  they  acted  as  impervious  barriers,  so  impound- 
ing these  solutions  that  great  accumulations  -of  ore  became  precipitated 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  production  of  the  Annaberg  mines  from  1496  to  1600  amounted 
altogether  to  315,500  kg.  of  silver  and  2423  tons  of  copper,  having  a 
total  value  of  about  1-2  million  sterling ;  from  1701  to  1850  about  7855 
tons  of  cobalt  ore  were  produced. 

The  Marienberg  district  to  the  north-east  of  Buchholz-Annaberg,  in 
addition  to  the  tin  lodes  described  in  the  section  on  tin  ores,1  contains 
others  belonging  to  the  silver  -  cobalt-  and  sulphide  zinc -lead  groups. 
The  geological  circumstances  are  the  same  as  those  at  Annaberg,  though 
Marienberg  lies  still  nearer  the  red  eruptive  gneiss  of  Beitzenstein- 
Katharinaberg.  Two  interesting  lode -systems  embracing  together 
more  than  100  lodes  occur,  which,1  striking  north-east  and  north-west 
respectively,  are  fairly  at  right  angles  to  each  other ;  these  directions 
correspond  respectively  to  the  Erzgebirge  and  Hercynian  folds.  The 
extent  of  these  lodes  along  the  strike,  as  exemplified  in  the  cases  of  the 
Bauer-Morgengang,  the  Elisabeth-Flachengang,  and  the  Eleonore-Morgen- 
gang,  reaches  at  times  more  than  3  kilometres.  The  minerals  present  are 
galena,  sphalerite,  pyrite,  silver-cobalt  minerals,  and  pitchblende,  while 
quartz,  barite,  fluorite,  and  dolomite,  occur  as  gangue.  Enrichment  in 
precious  metal  was  found  at  lode  junctions  and  at  intersection  with  the 
above-mentioned  flat -lying  attrition  zones,  here  known  as  the  '  black 
seams.'  According  to  official  figures,  from  1775  to  1795  the  ore  won 
assayed  78  per  cent  of  silver,  though  otherwise  the  general  average  has 
been  but  0-94  per  cent.  Compared  with  Freiberg  the  lodes  of  this 
district  are  richer,  but  more  broken.  From  1520  to  1600  silver-  and 
copper  ore  to  the  total  value  of  about  £625,000  was  produced,  of  which 
amount  about  £220,000  was  distributed  as  dividends,  This  district  to-day 
is  of  no  importance,  f  ;,;,,, 
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The  Scheibenberg-Oberwiesental  district  likewise  lias  no  significance. 

The  lodes  of  the  Schneeberg  district,  discovered  in  1471  at  a  time 
when  mining  at  Freiberg  was  declining,  their  discovery  accordingly 
imparting  new  life  to  Saxon  silver  mining,  are  of  real  importance. 
Schneeberg,  to  the  west  of  Annaberg,  lies  between  the  Eibenstock 
granite  to  the  south,  the  Kirchberg  granite  to  the  west,  and  the 
granite  outlier  of  Aue  and  Oberschlema  to  the  east,  in  an  area  of 
Cambrian  clay-slate  and  phyllite,  which  rocks  to  a  considerable  extent 
have  been  altered  by  the  granite  to  spotted  schist  and  andalusite-mica 
schist.  The  lodes  continue  also  in  considerable  number  into  the  granite. 

Among  the  lodes  an  older  system,  containing  tin,  copper,  and  sulphide 
zinc-lead  ores,  may  be  differentiated  from  a  younger  system,  with  silver  ores 
and  quartzose  cobalt-bismuth  and  iron  ores.  Although  of  the  older  system 
the  copper  lodes  formerly  were  not  without  importance,  the  sulphide- 
zinc-lead  lodes  only  will  be  discussed  here.  These  contain  abundant 
arsenopyrite,  sphalerite,  galena,  pyrite,  and  chalcopyrite,  less  abundant 
tetrahedrite  and  molybdenite,  with  quartz  as  the  principal  gangue. 

More  important  still  however  are  the  silver-  and  cobalt-silver  lodes 
of  the  younger  system  which,  though  small  in  number,  were  formerly 
remarkable  for  their  exceeding  richness  in  silver.  These  occur  in  contact- 
metamorphic  schists  at  Schneeberg  and  Schlema,  as  well  as  at  Bockau 
and  Aue,  and  carry  silver  minerals  with  subordinate  cobalt,  nickel,  and 
bismuth,  in  a  barytic  gangue.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  year  1477  a  mass 
of  mixed  argentite  and  native  silver  weighing  about  20  tons  was  found 
in  the  Fttrsten  adit  of  the  famous  St.  Georg  mine,  at  a  spot  where  several 
lodes  came  together.  "  • 

The  most  important  lades  of  the  Schneeberg  district  are  however 
those  of  the  cobalt-bismuth  group  upon  which  mining  is  still  proceeding. 
These  occur  within  an  area  10  sq.  Ion.  in  extent,  of  which  Neustadel  is 
the  centre.  At  that  place  the  lodes  are  in  such  number  that  accord- 
ing to  Muller  the  occurrence  may  be  compared  to  a  gigantic  stockwork. 
The  lodos  strike  west-north-west  or  north-north-west,  dip  steeply,  and 
are  usually  0-5  to  3  m.  .wide.  Some  are  known  for  a  length  of  3  Ion. 
along  the  strike,  and  for  more  than  300  m.  in  depth.  Along  their 
extent  they  often  split  into  veins  which  afterwards  reunite.  The  lode- 
filling  consists  of  grey  and  white  smaltite,  earthy  cobalt,  bismuth-Hnnsaite, 
erythrite,  niccolite,  chloanthite,  frequent  native  bismuth,  bismite,  a  little 
silver  ore,  arsenopyrite,  pitchblende,  and  other  rarer  uranium  ores ;  together 
with  quartz,  hornstone,  dolomite,  and  calcite,  as  gangue.  According  to 
Beck  the  ore  in  these  cobalt  lodes  ceases  as  soon  as  the  fissures  penetrate 
the  granite  below  the  schists.  An  exception  to  this  however  is  provided 
in  $he  Weisser-BIrsch  mine  which  is  celebrated  for  its  uranium  ore ;  in 
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that  mine  rich  cobalt  ores  are  also  found  within  the  granite.  In  this 
district  also,  flat  attrition  zones  with  carbonaceous  alum-shale  material  are 
associated  with  a  betterment  in  the  metalliferous  content. 

The  production  of  the  Schneeberg  mines,  which  belong  partly  to  the 
State  and  partly  to  cobalt-blue  works,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
table : 


Year. 

ArueufcirurmiH  Go, 
N),  and  Bi  Ore. 

Uranium  Ore. 

Value  in  PoundH 
sterling. 

1005 

239-6 

1-5 

28,'SOO 

1000 

235-75 

26,850 

1907 

214-5 

17,500 

1008 

207-76 

... 

20,600 

1900 

235-5 

20,200 

The  Joharuigeorgenstadt  district  in  Saxony,  where  mines  still  continue 
in  operation,  lies  to  the  south-south-east  of  Schneeberg  and  immediately  at 
the  boundary  with  Bohemia.  The  geological  circumstances  of  this  district 
are  similar  to  those  at  Schneeberg ;  highly  metamorphosed  Cambrian 
slates  occur,  which  in  part  have  been  altered  to  audalusite-mica  schist 
by  the  Eibenstock  granite  massive  to  the  west,  and  by  the  Plattenberg 
granite  outlier  situated  somewhat  to  the  east.  The  lodes  belong  to  the 
silver-  and  iron  groups.  The  filling'  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  Anna- 
berg  district  though  richer  in  bismuth-  and  uranium  ores,  the  latter  being 
particularly  found  at  the  Veremigt  mine  in  the.  Fastenberg.  The  im- 
portance of  this  district  in  bismuth  mining  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
table : 


Yeur. 

Bismuth  Ore. 

Pitchblende. 

Mefcrio  Tons, 

Metric  Toiw. 

1005 

52-3 

2-7 

1900 

42-8 

2-5 

1907 

30-0 

0-0 

1908 

30-9 

•  •> 

1900 

42-7 

... 

The  JoacHrnsthal  district  in  Bohemia,  lies  south-east  of  Johann- 
georgenstadt,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  line  of  disturbance  with 
which  the  celebrated  springs  of  Carlsbad,  etc.,  are  connected, 

Geologically,  this  district  consists  of  mica-schist,  which  rests  upon  the 
Eibenstook  granite  to  the  west,  and  to  the  north  is  in  turn  overlaid  by  the 
Cambrian  beds  of  the  Johanngeorgenstadt  district.  This  mica-schist  also 
bears  Evidence  of  contact  with  the  granite ;  it  consists ;  petrographically 
of  dark,  p&jlii^evlike;  graphitic,  mioa-»sckisk;  bafcW  imca^ohist,  calcite* 
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and  scapolite-mica  schist,  gneissic  mica-schist,  and  coarsely  fibrous  garneti- 
ferous  mica-schist ;  it  also  contains  interbedded  layers  of  limestone  and 
hornblende  rocks.  These  schists  are  crossed  by  dykes  of  quartz-porphyry 
and  isolated  dykes  of  basalt  and  phonolite. 

The  lodes,  which  belong  to  the  silver-cobalt  group,  occur  chiefly  in 
the  phyllite-like  graphitic  mica-schist,  which  forms  several  south-east 
striking  zones  dipping  north  and  north-east.  The  principal  directions  of 
these  lodes  are  north-south  to  north-north-east,  the  so-called  '  midnight 
lodes,'  and  east-west  or  east-south-east,  the  so-called  '  early  lodes.'  The 
latter  dip  50Q-80°  always  to  the  north ;  the  former  4.0°-80°,  sometimes 
to  the  east  and  sometimes  to  the  west.  The  width  generally  varies  between 
0-15  and  0-6  m.,  though  exceptionally  it  reaches  1-2  metres. 

The  ore  consists  of  smaltite,  bismuthinite,  native  bismuth,  bismite, 
nickel  minerals,  and  pitchblende,  the  occurrence  of  this  last  being  discussed 
in  a  later  chapter.  At  the  lode  junctions,  silver  enrichments  consisting  of 
native  silver,  pyrargyrite,  proustite,  argentite,  and  black  silver,  are  found. 
The  lode-filling,  particularly  that  of  the  early  lodes,  consists  largely  of  slaty 
and  clayey  material  and  less  frequently  of  quartz  or  calcite.  In  the  eastern 
extent  of  the  midnight  lodes  hornstone  and  dolomite  occur  plentifully. 
The  distribution  of  the  ore  is  irregular  and  discontinuous.  The  primary 
depth-zones  and  the  part  played  by  the  pitchblende  are  referred  to  when 
dealing  with  the  uranium  lodes. 

The  most  important  lodes  of  this  still  famous  district  are  the  Hilde- 
brand,  Geister,  Ifluder,  and  the  Edelleutstollen  lodes.  The  important 
mines  are  the  State  min.es  of  Joachimsthal,  the  Edelleutstollen,  and 
the  Hilfe-G-ottes.  The  development  of  the  district  was  begun  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  1520  more  than  8000  miners  were  employed  and 
hundreds  of  mines  were  at  work.  Rich  ore-bodies  were  found  at  first 
immediately  below  the  surface  and  some  of  the  mines  worked  with- 
out lamps.  It  was  in  this  district  that  silver  was  first  made  into  coins, 
these  being  known  as  *  Joachimsthaler  ' ;  hence  the  term  '  Thaler.'  At 
present  however  the  district  is  only  of  importance  in  relation  to  uranium 
ores  for  the  extraction  of  radium,  the  output  of  these  ores  latterly 
having  been  as  follows : 


1800 

1897 
1808 
1809 
1900 
1901 
1902 


30-00  to 
61-00 
62-00 
40-00 
17-00 
10-16 
11-00 

ns. 

1903 
1904 
1905 
1900 
1907 
1908 
1909 

9-18  tons. 
8-08 
10-36 
0-00 
0-00 
9-18 
8-08 


Concerning  the  geological  age  of  the  Erzgebirge  lodes,  the  first  rending  of 
the  older  fissures  and  the  first  filling  of  the  lodes  took  place  presumably  in  late 
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Carboniferous-Bo  tliegendes  time  ;  that  this  filling  itself  was  subsequently 
again  rent  is  probable.  These  old  lodes  were  the  source  of  the  amethyst 
and  quartz  boulders  which  are  found  in  the  Cretaceous  beds  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Freiberg.  The  filling  of  the  younger  lodes  was  probably 
contemporaneous  with  the  main  fissures  of  the  Harz,  in  which  case  they 
would  be  of  Miocene  ago. 

The  condition  of  lead-silver  mining  in  Saxony  is  greatly  dependent 
upon  the  metal  prices.  These  of  late  years  have  been  very  low.  The  silver 
contained  in  the  ore  delivered  from  the  Saxon  mines  to  the  Freiberg  smelting 
works  in  the  year  1910  amounted  to  6421-8  kg.  as  compared  with  7898-8  kg. 
in  the  year  previous,  the  corresponding  values  being  £17,000  and  £19,600 
respectively.  Freiberg  itself  not  many  decades  ago  produced  25,000- 
30,000  kg.  of  silver  yearly.  The  market  conditions  for  lead  also  have 
been  unsatisfactory.  The  lead  ore  sent  from  the  Saxon  mines  to  the 
Freiberg  works  in  1909  contained  1487  tons  of  lead  valued  at  £12,800, 
whereas  in  the  year  previous  these  figures  were  1493  tons  and  £13,400 
respectively.  Owing  to  the  control  of  the  zinc  convention  the  condition 
of  the  zinc  market  in  1909  was  more  favourable. 

According  to  official  statistics  the  ore  produced  in  the  Freiberg  district 
in  1909  was  11,120  tons  valued  at  £32,000.  The  Marienberg-Scheibenberg 
district,  apart  from  a  few  tons  of  zinc  ore,  prodiiced  nothing.  The  Johann- 
georgenstadt  district  produced  2662  tons  valued  at  £4240 ;  the  Schneeberg 
district,  2746  tons  at  £23,100.  The  total  production  of  Saxony  in  rich 
silver  ore  and  argentiferous  lead-,  copper-,  arsenic-,  zinc-,  and  sulphur-ores 
in  1909  amounted  to  7617  tons  worth  £34,300.  In  addition,  4117. tons  of 
arsenopyrite,  pyrite,  and  chalcopyrite,  were  produced,  having  a  value  of 
£2450  ;  173  tons  of  sphalerite  worth  £245  ;  288  tons  of  bismuth-,  cobalt-, 
and  nickel  ores  worth  £23,100  ;  and  0-29  tons  of  pitchblende  worth  £37. 


THE  OBERHARZ 

The  Harz  mountains  represent  the  south-east  striking,  or  Hercynian 
core  of  a  mountain  range  consisting  of  Devonian  and  Culm  beds,  these 
beds  themselves  being  disposed  in  north-east  or  Dutch  folds.  To  the  north 
this  range  is  separated  from  the  fore-ground  by  lines  of  dislocation,  so  that 
a  combination,  of  anticline  and  uplift  exists. 

It  was  formerly  considered  that  a  Binuous  and  undulating  anticlinal 
axis  of  the  oldest  rocks  existed,  upon  the  two  lateral  flanks  of  which,  and 
in  three  synclines  occurring  between  them,  the  upper  beds  were  laid.  Of 
these  anticlinal  flanks,  'that  to  the  north-west  would  be  represented  by  the 
Oberharz,  and  that  to  the  south-east,  by  the  TJn^erharz,  while  the  three 
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synclines  would  be  those  at  Elbingerode  and  Selkemulde  to  the  north, 
and  that  at  Ilfeld  to  the  south.  In  addition,  the  geological  position  is 
materially  conditioned  by  two  granite  intrusions  of  Carboniferous  age,  the 
Brocken  massive  occurring  between  the  Oberharz  and  the  Elbingerode 
syncline,  and  the  Ramberg  massive  between  the  Elbingerode  and  Selke- 
mulde synclines.  Farther  to  the  east  the  Mansfeld  syncline  adjoins 
the  Unterharz.  Recent  investigation  however  has  not  supported  this 
widely  held  tectonic  representation,  though  the  surveys  are  not  yet 
sufficiently  advanced  to  allow  a  new  anticlinal  axis  to  be  formulated. 

The  Oberharz  is  a  high  plateau  consisting  chiefly  of  Culm  beds 
disposed  in  conformity  with  Dutch  folds,  that  is  to  say,  as  illustrated  in 
Fig.  35,  they  strike  north-east.  Beneath  these  in  the  northern  portion  of 
the  district,  Devonian  beds  appear,  which,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  22,  with 
north-east  strike  and  much  detailed  folding,  form  roughly  an  air-anticline 
normally  overlaid  on  its  north-west  and  south-east  flanks  by  Culm  beds, 
and  to  the  south-west  and  north-east  bounded  by  fault  escarpments.  The 
fore-ground  consists  of  Zechstein,  Triassic,  Jurassic,  and  Cretaceous  beds. 


THE  CLAUSTHAL  LODES 
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The  lodes  of  the  Oberharz  extend  over  the  entire  Clausthal  plateau, 
around  Grund,  "Wildemann,  Clausthal-Zellerfeld,  Lautenthal,  Bockswiese, 
and  Schulenberg,  in  a  district  18  km.  long  and  8  km.  wide.  In  greater  part 
and  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  56,  they  are  fault  fissures  filled  with  ore  and 
gangue.  Such  other  lodes  as  represent  the  filling  of  fissures  along  which 
no  movement  took  place,  play  but  a  subordinate  part.  The  general 
strike  is  east-south-east  to  south-east,  and  the  dip  70°-80°  to  the  south, 
Generally  the  lodes  do  not  occur  singly  and  independently,  but  several 
more  or  less  parallel  fissures  occurring  close  to  one  another  are  linked 
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together  by  subsidiary  branches ;  lodes  so  related  to  one  another  form 
what  is  best  described  as  a  lode-series.  The  occurrence  is  illustrated  in 
Figs.  3  and  336  representing  the  different  lode-series  in  the  Oberharz, 


Culm  Gnnitt  titriontfa  Oyiat 

.  386.  —  TUe  different  lode-series  of  the  Oberharz.    L.  BeiiHhanseii,  Kgl.  Pr.  Gaol. 


many  of  which  extend  8-10  km.  or  more  along  the  strike.    These  fiom 
north  to  south  ate  as  follows  : 

;  1.  The  Gegenthal-  Wittenberg  Series, 

2.  The  Lati(tenthal-Hahnenkl.eer  Series. 
,3.  The  ^Qokswiese-E'eBtenburg'Schulenberl 
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4.  The  Hiitschenthal-Spiegethal  Series. 

5.  The  Haus  Herzberg  Series. 

6.  The  Zellerfeld  Main  Series. 

7.  The  Burgstadt  Series. 

8.  The  Rosenhof  Series. 

9.  The  Silbernaal  Series. 
10.  The  Laubhiitte  Series. 

In  form,  most  of  the  lodes — having  generally  a  distinct  clay-parting 
on  the  foot-wall  while  towards  the  hanging-wall  merging  gradually  into 
undisturbed  country — are  composite  lodes  in  the  sense  of  Gotta.  The 
width  in  consequence  is  often  considerable  and  may  be  as  much  as 
40  m.,  nor  to  the  depth  of  910  m.  so  far  reached  has  any  general 
diminution  of  width  been  established.  The  well-known  nucan-faults  or 
Ruscheln  of  the  Harz  are  generally  without  influence  upon  the  lodes,  though 
occasionally  a  splitting  or  deflection  takes  place  where  these  are  crossed ; 
such  splitting  for  instance  occurs  with  the  Rosenhof  Series,  and  such 
deflection  with  the  Zellerfeld  and  Burgstadt  Series.  In  the  numerous 
sliokensides  and  in  the .  occurrence  of  lode-slate  there  is  evidence  that 
earth  movements  subsequently  took  place  along  the  lode  fissures. 

The  lode-filling  consists  of  ore,  gangue,  and  country-rock.  The  most 
important  ore  is  galena  with  0-01-0-3  per  cent  of  silver,  that  is,  100-3000 
gnn.  per  ton  ;  next  in  importance  comes  sphalerite,  which  at  Lautenthal 
preponderates  ;  chalcopyrite,  tetrahedrite,  and  bournonite  are  uncommon  ; 
gersdorfnte  only  occurs  locally  ;  and  the  selenides  of  lead  and  copper  only 
as  rarities.  Quartz  is  the  prevailing  gangue,  calcite  is  less  frequent,  and 
the  occurrence  of  barite  is  limited  to  the  different  southern  series,  and 
principally  to  the  western  portion  of  these.  This  occurrence  of  barite  can 
be  demonstrated  to  be  referable  to  the  Zechstein  country;  indeed  throughout 
Germany  the  distribution  of  this  mineral  often  coincides  with  that  of  the 
Zechstein  and  Bunter  formations.  The  extent  to  which,  the  country-rock, 
— grauwacke  and  clay-slate — participate  in  the  lode-filling,  varies. 

The  lode  structure  is  generally  banded  or  crusted ;  less  frequently 
it  is  irregularly  coarse.  The  zonal  incrustation  of  fragments  of  country- 
rock  to  form  concentric  ore,  illustrated  in  Fig.  126,  is  characteristic. 
Quartz  and  galena  appear  to  be  the  oldest  minerals,  following  which 
come  chalcopyrite,  sphalerite,  and  calcite,  in  varying  proportions,  while 
barite,  siderite,  strontianite,  and  marcasite,  .probably  represent  a  youngex 
generation.  The  ore  generally  occurs  in  shoots  which,  contrary  to  the 
steeply  dipping  lode  in  which  they  lie,  are  flat,  having  usually  a  dip  of  not 
more  than  45°.  Where  two  lodes  come  together  rich  ore-bodies  are  often 
found.  , 
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The  first  fracturing  of  the  lode  fissures  was  presumably  closely  con- 
nected with  the  upheaval  of  the  Brocken  massive  in  Upper  Carboniferous 
time,  subsequently  to  which,  and  in  response  to  later  tectonic  phenomena, 
these  fissures  were  again  repeatedly  opened.  The  first  filling  however 
took  place  immediately  after  the  first  fracturing.  Since,  though  seldom', 
galena  is  found  in  fissures  and  cavities  in  the  Zechstein,  it  may  safely  be 
assumed  that  with  the  later  tectonic  phenomena  metalliferous  solutions 
also  ascended. 

The  importance  of  the  lodes  of  the  Oberharz  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  figures.  In  the  year  1908  eight  mines  together  produced 
265,000  tons  of  argentiferous  galena  and  sphalerite,  containing  on  an 
average  7  per  cent  of  lead  and  8-7  per  cent  of  zinc.  This  ore  had  a  value  of 
about  £202,000  at  the  mine.  ,  During  the  same  year  the  total  production 
of  lead-zinc  ore  in  Germany  was  2,913,000  tons  with  11  per  cent  of  zinc 
and  S-9  per  cent  of  lead,  while  the  total  value  of  the  lead-,  silver-,  and  zinc 
ores  amounted  to  £1,815,000. 

ST.  ANDREASBERG 
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Though  a  distance  of  but  16  Ion.  intervenes,  the  district  of  St.  Andreas- 
berg  is  quite  different  from  that  of  Clausthal,  The  lodes  at  St.  Andieasberg 
occur  in  Palseozoic  beds  bordering  the  Brocken  massive,  to  the  south 
of  the  Bruchberg  range.  The  extension  of  the  individual  Paleeozoic 
stages  is  dependent  upon  considerable  dislocations,  and  particularly  upon 
the  two  outside  faults  known  respectively  as  the  Neufang  flucan  to  the 
north,  and  the  Edelleute  flucan  to  the  south.  These  two  breaks  enclose 
between  them  a  pronounced  wedge  of  ground,  the  thin  end  of  which,  as 
illustrated  in  Figs.  15C  and  337,  is  directed  to  the  west.  North  of  the 
Neufang  flucan  the  Culm,  represented  by  grauwacke,  clay-slate,  and 
silica-schist,  occurs,,  while  the  wedge  itself  arid  the  country  south,  are 
Devonian.  In  addition  to  Lower  Devonian  beds,  which  may  be  correlated 
with  the  Upper  Coblenz  Series,  the  deep-sea  faoies  of  the  Middle  Devonian 
are,  according  to  Bode,  represented  by  the  Wissenbaoh  slate.  Further, 
according  to  the  most  recent  correlation,  the  Lower  Devonian,  with  a 
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considerable  shortage  of  its  members,  along  the  Neufang  flucan  abuts 
against  the  Culm  to  the  north.  The  Lower  Devonian  beds  in  this  district 
are  therefore  especially  concerned  in1  the  ore -deposits.  The  northern 
portion  of  the  district  is  already  in  the  contact  zone  of  the  Brocken 
granite ;  the  beds  there  strike  north  -  east,  are  much  contorted  and 
sometimes  inverted,  and  usually  dip  to  the  south-east. 

The  silver  lodes  are  exclusively  found  in  the  wedge  between  the  two 
flucans  mentioned,  this  wedge  being  some  3  km.  long  and  at  its  base 
1  km.  wide.  The  northern  or  Neufang  flucan  is  an  overthrust  which 
strikes  north-east  and  dips  steeply  to  the  south-east.  Along  it  the  Lower 
Devonian  beds  have  been  forced  up  over  the  Culm.  It  is  some  12  m.  wide 
and  cuts  the  formation  at  an  acute  angle.  The  southern  or  Edelleute 
flucan  is  likewise  about  12  m.  wide ;  it  strikes  east- west  and  dips  steeply 
to  the  south.  According  to  Bode,  its  southern  wall  in  the  eastern  portion 
appears  to  have  sunk,  while  in  the  western  portion  on  the  other  hand  it 
appears  to  have  risen,  that  is,  to  have  been  overthrust.  The  complete  part 
played  by  these  dislocations  in  the  stratigraphy  of  the  district  will  however 
only  be  made  clear  by  still  further  investigation. 

According  to  all  appearances  the  Neufang  flucan  represents  an 
overthrust  whereof  the  direction  of  the  movement  has  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  established.  Within  the  wedge  two.  overthrusts  of  smaller 
width,  known  respectively  as  the  Abendiot  and  Silberburg  flucans,  occur, 
though  these  unfortunately  are  no  longer  approachable  for  further  investi- 
gation. It  is  assumed  that  these  three  overthrusts,  the  Neufang,  Abendrot, 
and  Silberburg,  are  contemporaneous  among  themselves  but  older  than 
the  Edelleute  flucan,  which  is  regarded  as  an  ordinary  fault. 

Although  the  silver  lodes  are  limited  to  this  wedge  between  the 
outside  flucans,  other  lode  fissures  containing  ore  are  found  unfettered 
by  this  limitation.  Iron  lodes,  for  instance,  occur  north  of  the  Neufang 
flucan  and  also  farther  to  the  west,  while  barite-copper  lodes  are  found  to 
the  south  of  the  Edelleute  flucan.  The  north-west-striking  Engelsburg  lode, 
situated  roughly  1-5  km.  south-east  of  St.  Andxeasberg,  and  containing 
chalcopyrito,  silver-free  galena,  caloite,  and  quartz,  is  well  known. 

Within  this  wedge  the  silver  lodes  occur  chiefly  to  the  west,  where 
according  to  their  strike  they  form  two  series,  one  striking  north- 
west and  the  other  striking  east.  To  the  former  series  belong  the 
Wennsgluckt,  Jakobsgliick,  Samson,  Andjeaskreuz,  Franz-  August,  Eelizitas, 
Funf-Bucher-Moses,  and  the  Prinz  Maximilien  lodes,  while  to  the  latter 
belong  the  Neufang,  Qnade-Gottes,  Julian,  Bergmannstrost,  and  Morgenrot 
lodes.  All  dip  steeply  to  the  north  or  north-east,  those  of  the  first  series 
at  80°-90°,  those  of  the  second  at  70°-80°.  At  the  Neufang  flucan  they 
split  up  or  are  dragged  till  they  disappear.  At  the  Abendrot  and  Silberburg 
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flucans  they  behave  similarly  though  with  this  difference,  that  they  reappear 
and  continue  on  the  other  side  of  these  flucans.  Their  relations  to  the 
Edelleute  flucan  can  no  longer  be  studied  ;  Werner  however  assumed  that 
this  fault  is  younger  than  the  lodes.  AJ1  the  lodes  become  smaller  in  soft 
slaty  rock,  and  particularly  in  the  Wissenbach  slate  above  the  diabase. 
The  silver  lodes  are  simple  lodes,  generally  less  than  1  m.  in  width  and 
with  sharply  defined  walls.  They  are  often  severed  by  secondary  faults 
which  strike  north-east  and  dip  south-east,  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  lode  at  such  severance  being  usually  forced  over  the  western ;  the 
lateral  displacement  does  not  however  amount  to  more  than  1-2  metres. 
Werner  assumed  that  these  secondary  faults  are  younger  than  the  lodes 
and  contemporaneous  with  the  Neufang  flucan. 

The  lode-filling,  which  is  almost  invariably  fast  cemented  to  the 
rock,  consists  chiefly  of  whitish  calcite  of  an  older  generation,  with  im- 
pregnations, veins,  and  nests  of  quartz,  and  of  galena,  sphalerite,  native 
arsenic,  pyrargyrite,  dyscrasite,  arsen-argentite,  and  native  silver.  Less 
important  are  breithauptite,  niccolite,  smaltite,  and  fluorite,  while  barite 
is  quite  an  isolated  occurrence.  The  ore-  and  gangue-minerals  in  vugs 
belong  to  a  second  generation,  one  which  is  excellently  developed  crystallo- 
graphically,  in  which  connection  Klockmann  has  called  attention  to  the 
beautiful  and  many -faced  crystals  of  calcite  with  pyrargyrite,  and 
pyrostilpnite.  Noteworthy  in  addition  are  the  numerous  zeolites,  such  as 
apophyllite,  analcime,  harmotone,  desmine,  stilbite,  and  natrolite ;  and  also 
datolite  and  fluorite.  The  last-named  is  infrequent  and  only  of  minera- 
logical  interest ;  according  to  Werner  it  is  younger  than  the  quartz  but 
older  than  the  younger  calcite  and  the  zeolites. 

The  Wennsgliickt  lode  to  the  north-east,  exhibits  some  points  of 
exceptional  character.  In  the  upper  levels  it  carried  limonite ;  below 
this  for  some  depth  it  was  barren ;  while  in  greater  depth  it  contained 
sporadic,  chalcopy rite,  a  little  galena,  tetrahedrite,  proustite,  and  pyrar- 
gyrite. 

Barite  as  a  part  of  the  lode-filling  has  only  been  observed  in  the  Prinz 
Maximilien  lode  and  in  a  branch  of  the  Samson  lode,  in  both  cases  close 
under  the  surface.  It  has  however  also  been  found  together  with  zeolites 
and  pyrite  in  the  country-rook,  at  a  depth  of  750  metres.  The  distribution  of 
the  ore-bodies  along  the  lode  plane  is  usually  quite  irregular.  The  primary 
relations  of  galena  to  sphalerite  are  interesting;  the  galena  in  depth  appears 
to  give  place  to  the  sphalerite. 

The  difference  between  these  lodes  and  those  at  Clausthal  is  striking. 
At  St.  Andreasberg,  where  silver  greatly  exceeds  the  other  metals  in 
value,  zeolites  are  common,  while  fluorite  is  exceptional,  and  barite  practi- 
cally absent.  Lessen  regarded  these  differences  as  expressive  of  different 
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depth-zones,  the  St.  Andreasberg  lodes  representing  a  deeper  zone  nearer 
the  Brocken  granite  than  that  which  would  include  the  lodes  at  Clausthal. 
Klockniann  however  is  of  opinion  that  the  diabase  so  frequently  present 
at  St.  Andreasberg  and  absent  from  Clausthal,  materially  contributed  to 
these  differences.  According,  to  Bode,  the  distribution  of  the  ore-bodies 
is  partly  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  country -rock,  calcareous 
rocks  such  as  intercalated  limestone  or  calcareous  diabase,  producing  an 
enrichment. 

Werner  divided  the  ore-minerals  into  three  different  groups  according 
to  the  manner  of  their  formation,  namely :  (1)  those  deposited  from 
original  solution ;  (2)  those  formed  in  depth  by  the  action  of  subsequent 
solutions  upon  those  of  the  first  group  ;  (3)  those  formed  in  the  upper 
levels  and  gossan  by  the  action  of  meteoric  waters  upon  the  first  group ; 
in  this  last  group  are  also  included  those  formed  in  the  mines  by  mine 
water.  According  to  him  the  original  ores  are  'dyscrasite,  arsenic,  galena, 
sphalerite,  tetrahedrite,  and  less  frequently,  antimony,  breithauptite, 
smaltite,  lollingite,  chalcopyrite,  pyrrhotite,  and  pyrite.  Among  these  he 
distinguished  three  ages,  the  oldest  of  which  included  the  native  metals, 
arsenic,  and  antimony,  etc. ;  the  next,  galena,  sphalerite,  chalcopyrite, 
and  tetrahedrite ;  while  the  youngest  included  pyrrhotite  and  pyrite, 
together  with  the  zeolites  extracted  from  the  country-rock.  Simultane- 
ously with  the  formation  of  the  pyrrhotite  and  pyrite  an  alteration  of  the 
earlier  original  ores  began,  whereby  native  silver  resulted  in  the  deeper 
horizons,  and  pyrargyrite  in  the  shallower.  Then  also  the  bulk  of  the 
zeolites  became  formed.  Upon  subsequent  oxidation  by  meteoric  waters 
the  usual  oxidation  minerals  resulted. 

The  view  of  Werner  concerning  the  age  and  formation  of  these  ores, 
which  ascribes  a  material  part  to  halurgo-metamorphism,  that  is,  the  action 
of  saline  solutions,  can  only  be  endorsed  in  part  by  the  authors.  In  their 
opinion  the  features  observed  at  St,  Andreasberg  do- not  need  the  applica- 
tion of  this  metamorphism  for  their  elucidation,  These  ores  are  in  no  way 
different  from  those  of  other  silver  districts  where  it  has  not  been  thought 
necessary  to  call  this  metamorphism  in  aid.  In  Werner's  discussions  of 
the  subject  the  failure  to  mention  cementation  ores  is  striking,  since  such 
must  have  been  present,  as  those  solutions  which,  brought  about  oxida- 
tion must  lower  down  also  have  effected'  cementation.  Again,  Werner 
assumed  several  periods  of  mineralization  by  ascending  heavy -metal 
solutions ;  later  solutions  must  therefore  have  come  into  contact  with 
sulphides  already  deposited  from  the  earHer  solutions,  and  cementation  ores 
must  have  resulted,  :  ;  .  , 

The  rich  silver  ores  at  St.  Andreasberg  differ  from  the  rich  cementation 
ores  of  other  distiio^i  Oijty  ;i&  t&ajtiti^jj  ta^tfe^p^jnjft -to  continue  to  an 
VOL,  n     • ;  ;.  j  :  M  I ,.  ;  -  :  !  i  ' '  !  >  1  \'(  [I  I  li !!  $  H  I       '       N 
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abnormal  depth,  it  being  otherwise  usual  to  meet  such  ores  more  particu- 
larly above  ground -water  level.  In  this  respect  the  St.  Andrcasberg 
district  resembles  the  silver-copper  district  of  Butte,  Montana,  where 
likewise  all  possible  theories  were  advanced  in  explanation  of  the  appear- 
ance of  cementation  ores  at  such  relatively  great  depth ;  till  finally, 
Emmons  explained  the  circumstance  by  tectonic  causes,  namely,  a  de- 
pression of  the  district,  which  so  far  as  the  deposit  was  concerned  would 
be  equivalent  to  a  rising  of  the  ground-water  level. 

So  long  however  as  the  earth  movements  in  the  wedge  which  forma 
the  lode  district  of  St.  Andreasberg  are  not  understood,  the  formation  of  the 
rich  silver  ores  there  will  lack  satisfactory  explanation.  The  important 
question  still  to  be  answered  is  whether  this  wedge  in  the  course  of  geo- 
logical time  has,  in  relation  to  its  surroundings,  sunk,  or  been  raised. 
According  to  Krusch  the  nature  of  the  ores  suggests  a  depression  of  the 
district,  equivalent  to  a  gradual  rising  of  the  water-level.  In  such  a  case 
rich  cementation  ores  might  very  well  be  found  deep  below  the  present 
water-level.  Galena  and  sphalerite,  as  before,  would  be  primary  ores, 
galena  forming  an  upper  primary  zone,  and  sphalerite  a  lower.  The  silver 
content  of  the  former,  probably  a  high  one,  would  provide  the  wherewithal 
to  form  rich  cementation  ore,  since  after  having  been  taken  into  solution 
by  the  descending  surface  waters,  and  after  the  consumption  of  the  oxygon 
brought  in  by  these  waters,  it  would  become  precipitated  by  the  reducing' 
action  of  the  galena  and  sphalerite.  The  sinking  of  this  wedge  would 
then  take  such  cementation  ore  into 'depth  with  it. 

The  occurrence  of  zeolites  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  the  direct 
influence  of  the  eruptive  rocks  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  To  thin 
influence  indeed  Krusch  ascribed  the  striking  difference  between  the  lodes 
of  this  district  and  those  at  Clausthal,  being  moved  thereto  by  the  fact 
that  the  lodes  at  Clausthal,  towards  the  south,  that  is  in  the' direction  of 
St.  Andreasberg,  possess  an  increasing  silver  content,  those  around  Grund 
having  actually  the  highest  silver  content  of  any  sulphide  lead-zinc  lode 
in  Germany,  in  primary  ore. 

The  lodes  at  St.  Andreasberg,  discovered  in  1521,  reached  their  zenith  in 
the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  after  which  followed  a  period  oJ 
quiescence.  Then,  after  being  taken  up  again  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  work  proceeded  without  cessation  till  1910,  when  on 
the  exhaustion  of  the  ore-bodies  it  again  stopped.  Of  late  years  the 
output  has  been  but  a  few  tons  of  ore  annually. 


II 
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THE  LODES  OF  THE  RHENISH  SCHIEFERGEBIRGE 
1.  THE  BERQ  DISTRICT 

LITERATURE 

E.  BUFF.  Bosohreibung  des  Borgroviors  Doutz.  Bonn,  1882. — A.  SonNECDBR. 
Lagorstattenkarto  dos  Bonsbergor  Gangroviors.  Bonn,  1882. — W.  PJSTMBBSON.  '  Die 
Blende-  und  Bloigruben  Boraelius  und  Llldorioh  im  Bergischeri  Lande,9  Borg-  u.  Hlitionm. 
Ztg.,  1890,  p.  001. — L.  SOUIIEUR.  '  Groonookit,  Wurzit,  und  Smithsonit  von  dor  Grubo 
Luderioh  boi  Bouuborg,'  Zoit.  f.  Kristall.  u.  Min.,  1884,  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  G49,— H.  v.  DDOHEN. 
Erliiuterung  dor  goologisohon  Karto  dor  Rhoinprovinz  und  WostfaloiiH.  Bonn,  1870. — 
ZELISNY.  '  Das  Untordovon  im  Bonsberger  Erzdistrikt  u.s.w.,9  Aroh.  f.  Lagonstiltt.  Gool. 
Landosanst.  Berlin,  1912. 

The  Berg  Hills,  consisting  of  Middle  and  Lower  Devonian  slates  with 
subordinate  intercalated  limestone,  rise  out  of  the  Rhine  valley  east  of 
Cologne.  The  beds  strike  north-east  and  include  from  the  oldest  Gedinnian 
with  its  lower  arkose  and  upper  red-coloured  slate  on  the  one  side,  to 
what  appears  to  be  upper  Middle  Devonian  limestone  on  the  other  ;  since 
however  the  boundaries  of  the  individual  beds  are  determined  in  part 
by  large  breaks  it  cannot  yet  be  said  whether  the  sequence  of  beds  so 
embraced  is  complete.  At  Bensberg  for  instance,  the  Gedinnian  comos 
against  considerably  younger  limestones  of  the  Lower  and  Middle 
Devonian, 

This  Devonian  formation  around  Berg-Gladbach,  Bensberg,  Iinme- 
keppel,  and  Engelskirchen,  contains  many  lead-zinc  lodes,  the  more 
important  of  which  have  been  or  are  worked  in  the  Liiderich,  Bliesenbach, 
Weiss,  Berzelius,  Castor,  and  Pollux  mines.  The  majority  of  these  lodes 
are  found  to  the  south  of  the  Berg-Gladbach  limestone  syncline,  where  they 
extend  to  the  east  and  south, to  the  Brb'hl  river  and  to  the  Sieg  respectively; 
few  occurrences  are  known  in  the  Devonian  slate  north  of  this  syncline. 
To  the  north  the  district  is  bounded  by  the  Dierschoid  and  Lennef  rivers. 

The  Lower  and  Middle  Devonian  slate,  consisting  of  grauwacke  and 
subordinate  clay-slate,  rests  upon  the  Gedinnian,  with  which  it  forms 
anticlines  and  synclines,  these  in  places  being  steeply  inclined.  As  Zeleny 
has  shown,  a  relation  undoubtedly  exists  between  the  tectonics  of  the 
district  and  the  occurrence  of  lodes,  these  latter  occurring  along  faults 
and  subsidences,  a  similar  relation  in  the  case  of  Siegerland  having  been 
demonstrated  by  Denokmann.  This  geological  position  may  be  particu- 
larly well  observed  in  the  occurrences  at  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Luderioh, 

While  the  strike  of  the  lodes 
between  60°-70°  and  but  rarely  as ) 
the  country-rock,  though  in  the  si 


Fio,  888.— Map-showing  lodes  in  the  Berg  district.    Zolouy,  GeoL  LanfasMist*  1912, 
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nature  the  lodes  exhibit  great  differences.  The  narrow  lodes  show  distinct 
walls,  some  of  these  being  clean  fissures  and  others  clay-partings.  The 
filling  consists  of  decomposed  clay-slate  and  fragments  of  grauwacke 
and  arkose,  traversed  by  quartz  veins  and  ore.  With  large  lodes  this 
brecciated  structure  is  less  pronounced.  In  these,  large  blocks  of  country- 
rock,  which  though  wrenched  from  the  parent  mass,  much  folded, 
broken,  contorted,  and  traversed  by  fractures,  have  usually  maintained 
their  internal  coherence,  constitute  the  principal  mass,  which  consequently 
often  presents  a  banded  appearance.  With  lodes  so  filled  a  distinct 
separation  from  the  country-rock  no  longer  exists,  and  often  only  through 
the  unmistakable  occurrence  of  a  lithomarge-like  material  in  cracks  in 
these  large  blocks,  may  it  be  determined  whether  any  particular  mass  is 
within  the  lode  or  not.  The  clay-slate  within  the  lode  is  often  transformed 
to  black  lode-slate  traversed  by  numerous  fracture  planes  and  slickensides. 
Where  many  individual  veins  come  together  and.form  what  is  best  described 
as  a  lode  zone,  the  foot-wall  is  in  places  well  marked  and  definite,  while  not 
infrequently,  on  the  other  hand,  and  chiefly  in  the  hanging- wall,  there  is  a 
gradual  passage  from  shattered  material  to  regular  country-rock.  These 
wide  occurrences  are  in  fact  composite  lodes  in  the  sense  of  v.  Gotta. 

Along  the  strike  the  lodes  are  of  very  different  length ;  while  most 
attain  but  50  m.,  the  large  zones  can  be  followed  for  some  kilometres.  The 
Max  lode  for  instance  can  be  followed  for  1  km.,  and  the  Liiderich  lode- 
series  for  about  4  kilometres. 

Within  the  lode  the  ore  is  irregularly  distributed,  ore-bodies  being 
surrounded  by  barren  or  poor  parts.  In  such  bodies  the  ore  may  be  either 
irregularly  coarse  or  disseminated.  They  may  either  occupy  the  entire 
width,  in  which  case  the  richest  parts  are  often  found  at  the  walls,  or  they 
may  occur  more  in  the  centre  of  the  lode,  in  which  case  they  sometimes 
have  their  own  walls,  and  sometimes  are  intergrown  with  the  poorer 
material.  They  almost  always  agree  in  strike  with  the  lode,  and  usually 
form  a  series  of  lenticular  or  globular  bodies  within  the  lode.  In  depth 
they  often  contract  in  dimensions  like  a  funnel,  and  deeper  still  are 
succeeded  by  other  bodies  similarly  disposed. 

The  ore  consists  chiefly  of  compact,  fine-grained  to  coarse  galena  with 
a  silver  content  usually  between  200  and  500  grm.  per  ton,  but  which  may 
rise  to  as  much  as  7000  grm.  Of  similar  importance  and  frequency  is  the 
coarsely-crystalline  black-brown  sphalerite  which  always  carries  cadmium, 
Chalcopyrite  is  found  almost  everywhere,  though  in  such  small  amount  as 
to  be  without  economic  importance ;  pyrite  also  is  not  uncommon  in 
fractures  and  vugs,  Siderite  is  quite  common,  and  cases  are  known  wjiere 
lodes  worked  to-day  fot  their  contained,  galena  and  sphalerite,  were  origin- 
id*j  sidefcity,,  As  this  ore  in  some  mines  also  occurs  plentifully 
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in  depth,  it  does  not  appear  to  constitute  any  particular  primary  horizon. 
With  sphalerite  and  galena,  however,  the  case  is  different.  Generally  with 
these  lodes  galena  in  depth  is  replaced  by  sphalerite,  the  latter  therefore 
representing  a  deeper  primary  zone.  The  amounts  of  these  ores  present, 
varies  in  different  lodes  as  well  as  in  one  and  the  same  lode.  At  Liiderich 
the  average  relation  for  twenty-nine  years  between  sphalerite  and  galena 
was  as  100  :  5-7  ;  at  Bliicher  as  100  : 10-9  ;  at  Berzeh'us  as  100  :  31-5  ;  and 
at  Apfel  as  100  :  41-2.  In  several  cases  developments  in  depth  have  been 
less  favourable,  massive  rich  ore  has  given  place  to  disseminated  ore  or  to 
ore  mixed  with  country-rock,  and  in  general  a  considerable  impoverishment 
has  become  established. 

The  large  old  workings  which  mark  the'  outcrops  of  the  larger  lodes 
are  evidences  of  earlier  mining  operations,  doubtless  upon  lead  and  silver 
enrichments.  Concerning  such  workings  no  reliable  data  are  however 
available,  though  it  is  certain  that  they  were  worked  by  the  Romans. 
Reliable  records  pertaining  to  the  Liiderich  mine  date  back  to  the  year  1250, 
when  Archbishop  Konrad  of  Hochstaade  is  stated  to  have  worked  the  mine 
in  order  to  obtain  money  for  the  building  of  the  Cologne  Cathedral.  The 
present  working  of  this,  the  most  important  mine  of  the  Berg  district,  dates 
from  the  late  'fifties,  when  the  recovery  of  zinc  from  sphalerite  was 
introduced.  The  importance  of  Liiderich  may  be  gathered  from  its  produc- 
tion. This  in  1880  amounted  to  21,742  tons  of  zinc  ore  and  C461  tons 
of  lead  ore,  having  together  a  total  value  of  about  £92,000  ;  and  in  1911 
to  12,600  tons  of  sphalerite  and  1570  tons  of  galena.  This  mine  is  now 
working  to  a  depth  of  80  m.  below  the  level  of  the  valley. 

2.  THE  HOLZAPPEL  LODE-SYSTEM 

LITERATURE 

A.  BAUIOB.  '  Dio  Sillier-  Blei-  und  Kupfererzgange  von.  Holzappol  an  dor  Lahn, 
Wollmioh  und  Werlau  am  Rhoin,'  Karstons  Arohiv  fur  Bergbau.  U.B.W.  Vol.  XV,,  1841. — 
Fit.  WBNKIUNBACIH.  '  Besohroibung  der  im  Herzogtum  Nassau  an  dor  untoren  Lahn  und 
dom  Rhoin  aufaetzendon  Erzgango,  sowio  eine  kurze  tJbereioht  der  bergbauliohon  Vorlialt- 
niflso  dorsolbon,'  NassauisohoB  naturwissonsoh.  Jahrb.,  1861,  Vol.  XVI. — L.  SOUHBUB. 
'  Dio  Lagorstatto  dor.Zink-  Bloi-  und  Kupfererzgrube  Gute  Hoffnung  boi  Werlau  am  Rhoin,1 
Jahrb.  d.  k.  gool.  LandosanBt.,  1892,  p.  98, — Erlauterungen  zu  Blatt  Sohaumburg  dor 
goologisohen  Spozialkarto  von  Prousson  1892,  by  E.  KAYSHR,  tho  Ore-Deposits  by  A. 
ScomioiDHB. — ErNKOKH.  '  Die  sttdwestlicho  Portsetzung  des  Holzappeller  Gangzugea 
zwisohen  dor  Lahn  und  dor  Mosel,'  Borioht  dor  Senkonborgisohon  naturforsohendon 
Gosollechaft,  1006. — HOLZAMTBL.  '  Das  Rhointal  von  Bingerbriiok  bis  Lahnstein,'  Abhandl. 
d.  k.  pr.  gool.  Landosanat.,  New  Series,  XV.,  1893.— Descriptions  of  tho  Mining  Districts 
Wiesbaden-Dietz,  1893,  by  HofcZAPs-EL,  ULKTOH,  KOREBR,  etc.,  published  by  the  Royal 
Mining  Department  at  Bonn. — W.  SOHOPPH.  '  Der  Holzappeler  Qangzug,'  Kgl.  PTQUBB. 
Geol.  Landosanst.,  Arch.  f.  Lagorstattenforschung,  Part  III.,  Berlin  1911. 

The  country  of  the  Lower  Lahn  consists  chiefly  of  Lower  Devonian, 
which  to  the  east  is  overlaid  by  Middle  and  Upper  Devonian.  The  beds 
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strike  north-east  aud  occur  in  many  parallel  folds,  which  being  over- 
turned the  beds  almost  invariably  dip  south-east.  In  relation  to  the 
lodes,  only  the  Lower  Devonian  beds  come  into  question,  namely,  the 
Hunsriick  slate  as  lowermost  bed,  and  then  the  Lower  and  Upper  Coblenz, 
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Yin.  389.— Geological  map  of  the  Holzappel  lode-system,    Scale,  1 :  60,000. 

these  consisting  of  various  clay-slates,  grauwackes,  and  quartzites,  with 
porphyroid  slates  and  diabase,  In  consequence  of  the  numerous  faults 
and  the  rarity  of  horizons  with  characteristic  fossilss  the  correct  correla- 
tion of  any  particular  bed  is  not  easily  ^efcerinined,  The  porphyroid  slates 
belong  to  the  deepeat  horizon  of  -t^  jlSowet ;  CQbJeBZ  $ ,  i&ese,  rocks  are 
generally  regarded  as  dynamically  me^morplio^i  eW^es  and  tuffs, 

'  * 
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The  rock  known  as  white  rock  deserves  special  notice.  This 
formerly  was  regarded  either  as  a  bedded  occurrence,  in  which  case  it 
would  represent  an  altered  slate  or  porphyroid,  or  as  a  dyke,  when  it 
would  represent  a  decomposed  diabase.  Schoppe  endorses  the  view 
expressed  by  Rosenbusch  that  this  white  rock  has  resulted  chiefly  from 
thermal  metamorphism,  and  only  recognizes  as  white  rock  that  which  occurs 
in  dyke  form  and  was  originally  diabase.  According  to  him,  this  white  rock 
is  older  than  the  present  lodes,  the  solutions  which  formed  these  being  the 
last  to  invade  the  rock  in  question. 

Both  the  beds  and  lodes  are  affected  by  a  large  number  of  tectonic 
disturbances,  of  which  the  various  lateral  displacements  along  the  lodes 
are  the  oldest,  these  being  presumably  of  Devonian  age.  Somewhat 
younger  are  the  disturbances  which  brought  about  a  change  in  level.  These 
strike  somewhat  more  northerly  than  the  beds,  and  probably  represent 
overthrusts  ;  they  dip  at  an  angle  of  10°-30°  to  the  south-east  and  pinch 
the  lodes  both  in  strike  and  dip.  They  are  younger  than  the  lodes  and 
probably  belong  to  post-Culm  orogenies.  True  faults  are  represented  by 
fissures  Cutting  across  the  formation  at  an  acute  angle.  Of  these,  the  two 
most  important  are  known  respectively  as  the  '  morning '  and  '  evening  ' 
main  faults. 

According  to  Kayser,  whose  view  is  endorsed  by  Schoppe,  the  Holzappel 
lode-system  is  a  composite  strike-fault  not  invariably  accompanied  by 
dislocation.  The  general  coincidence  in  strike  and  dip  of  the  lode  and 
country-rock,  in  spite  of  small  transgressions,  is  justification  for  regarding 
the  deposit  as  a  bedded  system.  This  system  strikes  east-north-east  and 
dips  52°  to  the  south-east.  It  consists  of  five  lodes,  of  which  one  is  the 
main  lode,  three  are  branch  lodes,  and  the  fifth  a  transverse  lode.  The 
width  of  the  main  lode  varies  between  0-6  and  7  m. ;  in  depth  it  appears 
to  be  more  regular,  though  contractions  in  its  width  are  not  infrequent. 
At  HoLaappel  it  has  been  followed  for  more  than  2200  m.,  and  at  Leopoldine 
and  Luise  for  more  than  1200  metres.  It  has  been  opened  to  the  sixteenth 
level,  that  is,  to  a  depth  of  342  m.  below  surface.  Of  the  branch  lodes, 
that  in  the  foot-wall,  0-2-0-3  m.  in  width,  is  the  most  important ;  that  in 
the  hanging-wall  is  0-10-0-15  m.  wide ;  while  that  out  in  the  hanging- 
wall  and  on  the  thirteenth  level  40  m.  distant  from  the  main  lode,  consists 
of  two  veins  each  0-15  m.  wide.  The  transverse  lode  strikes  south-south- 
west and  dips  72°  to  the  east.  Its  width,  which  is  0-50  m,  in  the  upper 
levels,  diminishes  in  depth  to  0'10-0-12  metres.  The  influence  of  the  country- 
rock  is  evident  only  in  the  form  of  the  fissure,  which  is  most  regular 
in  grauwaoke-slate,  splits  up  in  the  raw  grauwacke,  and  is  still  more  in- 
definite in  soft  clay-slate.  Although  generally  the  lodes  of  this  district 
are  composite,  simple  lodes  also  occur. 


*  i 
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The  principal  ore  -  minerals  are  argentiferous  galena,  sphalerite, 
siderite,  chalcopyrite,  tetrahedrite,  and  less  frequently  pyrite,  while 
quartz  forms  the  principal  gangue.  Calcite  and  dolomite  are  found 
together  with  sphalerite  as  a  later  generation  along  transverse  fractures. 
The  distribution  of  the  ore  within  the  lode  is  fairly  regular  since  no  large 
barren  stretches  are  met.  The  richest  masses  of  galena  were  found  in 
the  main  lode,  from  the  upper  levels  down  to  the  third  deep  level  42  in. 
below  the  surface.  The  silver  content  is  greatest  with  the  fine-grained  and 
compact  varieties,  wherein  it  amounts  to  as  much  as  0-15  per  cent,  or  1500  • 
grm.  per  ton,  while  the  general  average  at  present  is  but  48-55  grm.  per 
ton.  The  siderite  was  found  in  the  upper  levels  of  the  main  lode.  The 
tetrahedrite  gives  the  impression  of  being  a  cementation  ore.  The  amount 
of  chalcopyrite  decreases  rapidly  in  depth. 

Concerning  relative  age,  the  determination  by  Schoppe  that  the  galena 
is  younger  than  the  sphalerite  and  the  older  generation  of  chalcopyrite,  is 
important.  The  siderite  is  in  part  older  than  the  diabase,  though  it  still 
continued  to  be  formed  after  the  intrusion  of  that  rock.  In  Siegerland,  not 
far  distant,  it  is  entirely  older  than  the  diabase.  The  following  figures 
from  Schoppe  indicate  the  importance  of  the  Holzappel  mines : — 


Percentage  recovered  from 

Year. 

Load  Ore. 

Silver  (por  Ton) 
la  Loivd  Ore. 

Zino  Ore. 

lUw 

Galena. 

Sphalorlfco. 

Tons. 

Grm. 

Tons. 

1890 

3000 

57-69 

8374 

7-700 

20-823 

1897 

3603 

58-45 

8201 

8-306 

lfl-905 

1898 

3501 

56-83 

8581 

7-697 

18-806 

1899 

3488 

54-31 

8966 

7-254 

18-644 

1900 

3758 

68-41 

8632 

7-807 

17-461 

1901 

3393 

76-57 

0342 

6-052 

19-143 

1902 

3335 

60-23 

9693 

0-646 

19-834 

1903 

4237 

69-22 

8806 

8-201 

17-044 

1904 

4930 

58.0(5 

8258 

9-240 

16-470 

Load 

Zino 

1906 

4023 

62-51 

6766 

7-76 

11-13 

1900 

4147 

61-69 

9572 

7-15 

16-60 

1907 

4455 

65-52 

9106 

7-25 

14'OS 

1908 

4290 

76-37 

9817 

7-14 

16-35 

1909 

3241 

67-94 

9965 

5-32 

16-34 

1910 

3282 

72-73 

9650 

5-29 

15-65 

Since  from  1905  to  1910  the  lead  recovered  has  varied  from  5-3  to  7-8 
per  cent  of  the  ore  treated  and  the  anc  from  11-1  to  16-3  per  cent,  it  ia 
evident  that  the  ore  from  the  Holzappel  mines  is  richer  than  the  average 
of  such  ores  in  Getmanjy^  which  contain  but  4  per  cent  of  lead  and  11  per 
cent  of  zinc. 
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3.  THE  EMS  LODE-SYSTEM 
LITERATURE 

WENKENBAOH.  '  Boschreibung  der  im  Herzogtum  Nassau  an  dor  unteren  Lahn  und 
dom  Rhein  U.B.W.  aufsetzenden  Erzgiingo,  sowie  cine  kurze  "Dbersibht  der  borgbaulichon 
Verlialtnisse  derselbon,'  Nossauisohes  naturwissensohoftlioheB  Jahrb.  .Wiesbaden,  1801, 
Vol.  XVI. — Gt.  SIELTQMANN.  '  Besohreibung  dor  auf  dor  .Grubo  ITriedriohaegon  vorkom- 
meudon  Minoralien.,'  Verliandl.  des  naturhistorisohen  Vereins  der  preuss.  Rheinlande  und 
Wostfalens,  1876,  Vol.  XXXIII. — Geologische  Spezialkarte  von  Ems,  by  E.  KAYSHH, 
surveyed  1884  and  1885,  with  explanatory  text. — Besohreibungen.  der  Bergrovioro  Wies- 
baden und  Dietz,  1893,  by  HOLZAPFBL,  ULBIOH,  KO'BE'ER,  etc.,  published  by  the  Royal 
Mining  Department,  Bonn. 

The  Ems  lode-system  occurs  in  Lower  Devonian  beds — according  to 
Kayser  the  Upper  Coblenz  and  the  Lower  Coblenz  quartzite — in  a  position 
about  13  km.  west  of  the  Holzappel  system  just  described.  These  beds, 
which  petrographically  consist  of  clay-slate,  grauwacke,  and  quartzite, 
occur  in  north-east  striking  anticlines  and  synclines,  affected  by  many 
disturbances.  The  general  geology  of  the  district  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  340. 

In  these  rocks  many  lead-zinc  lodes  are  found  collected  in  groups  and 
series.  From  north  to  south  the  following  groups  deserve  mention,  those 
of  Hohe-Buchen,  Silberkaute,  Silberkautchen,  Kellersberg,  Merkur,  and 
to  the  south  of  Ems  those  of  Malberg,  Bergmannstrost,  and  Friediichssegen. 
The  most  important  of  these  are  Friedrichssegen  at  Oberlahnstein,  Berg- 
mannstrost, and  Merkur.  The  ore  is  associated  with  a  zone  of  soft 
grauwacke  and  clay-slate  belonging  to  the  Lower  Coblenz.  This  zone  strikes 
north-east,  dips  75°  to  the  south-east,  and  is  120-150  m.  wide.  Both  walls 
are  marked  by  clay  fissures,  known  respectively  as  the  main  foot-wall  and 
hanging-wall  flucans ;  at  Merkur  the  hanging-wall  flucan  contains  galena 
and  sphalerite  up  to  a  width  of  0-5  metre.  The  ore-bodies,  the  lengths 
of  which  are  dependent  upon  their  angle  to  these  walls,  are  cut  into 
detached  lengths  by  fissures  running  more  or  less  parallel  to  one  another. 
Of  these,  at  Friedrichssegen  there  are  more  than  twenty-four,  seventeen 
of  which,  distributed  over  a  length  of  1400  m.,  carry  ore.  At  Merkur 
seven  ore-bodies  are  known  over  a  length  of  2300  m.,  the  width  of  these 
being  generally  below  10  m.,  but  rising  exceptionally  to  20  metres.  The 
structure  of  the  ore,  including  the  gangue,  is  sometimes  irregular  and 
sometimes  crusted.  The  ore  consists  of  argentiferous  galena,  sphalerite, 
siderite,  and  chalcopyrite,  less  frequently  of  millerite,  linnaeite,  and  native 
silver.  Quartz  is  the  principal  gangue,  while  calcite  and  dolomite  occur 
but  subordinately.  Of  these  ores,  in  the  main  lode  at  Friedrichssegen 
galena  and  sphalerite  are  in  approximately  equal  amount,  some  8-9  per 
cent;  siderite  is  estimated  at  about  three  times  this  percentage,  while 
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chalcopyrite  occurs  to  the  extent  of  about  one-twentieth,  of  the  galena. 
The  silver  content  of  the  clean  galena,  containing  about  65  per  cent  of 
lead,  is  about  600  grm.  per  ton. 

At  Ems  the  oxidation  and  cementation  ores  are  well  developed.  These 
include  pyromorphite,  native  silver  and  copper,  malachite  and  azurite, 
cuprite,  bournonite,  silver  amalgam,  tetrahedrite,  etc. 

Mining  in  this  district  began  very  far  back.  It  is  stated  that  at  Fried- 
richssegen  work  was  already  active  under  the  Romans,  which  is  all  the 
more  probable  in  that  the  ore-bodies  outcropped  with  considerable  width 
and  high  silver  content.  Reliable  mention  however  begins  with  the 
commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  Kaiser  ]?riedrich  II. 
granted  a  loan  to  the  '  Cologne  Pits,'  as  they  were  then  termed.  The 
Merkur  and  Bergmannstrost  mines,  dating  back  to  1158,  are  also  of  great 
age.  At  present  the  mines  in  this  district  belong  to  the  Stollberger  Q-esell- 
schaft  at  Aachen.  The  production  in  1910  amounted  to  6447  tons  of 
galena,  7558  tons  of  sphalerite,  222  tons  of  copper  ore,  and  7044  tons  of 
siderite. 

4.  THE  RAMSBEOK  LODES 
LITERATURE 

E.  HABBR.  '  Dor  Blei-  und  Zinkorzbergbau  boi  Ramsbeok,'  Zeit.  f.  d.  Berg-  Htltton- 
u.  Salinenw.  am  ^rousa.  Staato,  1894,  Vol.  XLII.  p.  77. — E.  SOBTDLZ.  Qeologisoho  Ubor- 
sioht  dor  Borgroviero  Arnsberg,  Brilon  und  Olpe  im  Oberbergamtsbezirk  Bonn,  Bonn,  1877  ; 
'  Qoologisoho  Uboraiolitakorto  dor  Bergreviere  Amsberg,  Brilon,  Olpe  sowio  des  FiiiBtentuniB 
Wrfldook,'  KoxToapondenzblatt  des  naturkifltoriachen  Vereins  fur  Rheinland  und  Wostfalon, 
.  1887,  Vol.  XLIV. — Investigations  by  A.  DENOKMAITH,  in  manuscript. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ramsbeck,  a  village  in  the  mining  district  of 
Brilon,  several  mines,  long  in  operation,  are  found  over  a  superficies  some 
14  km.  long  and  12  km.  wide.  According  to  Denckmann  the  lodes  of 
this  district  occur  in  the  Ramsbeck  beds  of  the  Devonian,  which  beds 
consist  of  an  alternation  of  grauwacke  and  clay-slate,  crossed  by  numerous 
faults.  In  relation  to  filling  and  strike,  .two  groups  may  be  differ- 
entiated, namely,  the  unimportant  limonite  lodes  striking  north-south  and 
dipping  steeply  to  the  east,  and  the  really  important  lead-zinc  lodes  , 
striking  east-west,  These  latter  occur  in  great,  number'  and,  in  spite 
of  their  patchy  character  and  narrow  width,  they  may  be  followed  for 
considerable  distances  along  the  strike.  In  the  western  portion  of  the  ' 
district  they  dip  to  the  south  at  12°-16°,  and  in  the  eastern  portion  at 
25°-300,  these  angles  being  generally  flatter  than  the  country-rock.  These 
east- west  lodes  cross  the  country-rock  at  an  acute  angle,  though  occasionally 
a  lode  may  be  found  to  continue  for  some  distance  along  the  contact 
between  grauwacke  and  slate.  The  tendency  of  the  principal  lodes  to  , 
break  into  parallel  veins  is  noteworthy. 
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Denckmann  has  collected  evidence  showing  that  the  filling  of  the 
lodes  in.  the  grauwacke  is  substantially  richer  than  that  of  those  in  the 
slate  ;  while  in  the  former  country  the  fissures  are  wide,  regular,  and  carry 
considerable  sulphides,  in  the  latter  they  split  up  and  become  poor. 
Among  the  disturbances  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  the  flat 
slides,  which  chiefly  occur  near  the  surface,  are  noteworthy.  In  the 
grauwacke  these  are  definite,  while  in  the  slate,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  indefinite.  Along  them  the  hanging-wall  portion  of  the  formation 
has  generally  been  thrust  in  a  northerly  direction,  the  extent  of  this 
thrust  being  seldom  more  than  100  metres.  In  addition,  true  faults 
with  steep  dip  and  little  throw  are  present  in  large  number. 

The  ore-minerals  include  galena,  sphalerite,  and  subordinate  pyrite 
and  chalcopyrite ;  with  these  a  little  siderite  is  associated ;  quartz  is  the 
principal  gangue.  The  ore  occurs  very  disconnectedly,  being  limited  to 
small  bodies  which  alternate  with  more  extensive  barren  parts.  The  most 
important  mineral  is  galena,  which  contains  0-027  to  0-065  per  cent  of  silver 
and  is  always  intergrown  with  quartz  and  sphalerite.  The  occurrence  of 
roundish  inclusions  of  milky  quartz  in  the  fine-grained,  almost  compact, 
and  often  argentiferous  galena,  is  characteristic  of  the  Rarnsbeck  lodes.  It 
may  be  that  these  are  the  remnants  of  a  quartzose  gangue  which,  prevailing 
formerly,  has  since  been  replaced  -by  galena.  Coarse  crystals  of  pure  galena 
are  seldom  found.  The  sphalerite,  mostly  coarsely-crystalline  in  texture 
and  chestnut-brown  in  colour,  is  also  intergrown  with  other  minerals  and 
gangue.  "With  the  quartz  other  gangue-minerals  occur,  such  as  siderite, 
calcite,  dolomite,  and  barite,  though  to  a  less  extent. 

The  genetic  relations  at  Ramsbeck  are  by  no  means  easy  of  deter- 
mination, the  fissures  having  been  repeatedly  re-opened ;  the  different 
minerals  are  not  contemporaneous.  Moreover,  further  investigation  alone 
will  be  able  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  subsequent  replacement  of 
the  earlier  fillings  proceeded. 

These  mines,  formerly  held  by  many,  have  since  the  year  1859  been 
held  by  one  company.1  In  1890  the  output  was  4025  tons  of  galena  and 
2924  tons  of  sphalerite  ;  and  in  1910,  2113  tons  of  galena  and  7252  tons  of 
sphalerite, 

5.  THE  LODES  OF  THE  VELBERT  ANTICLINE 

LITERATURE 

Die  Lmtorfer  Erzbergwerke,  published  upon,  the  occasion  of  the  Duseeldorf  Industrial 
Exhibition,  1880.— SOKEADBB,  '  DEUT  Bleierzvorkonunen  bei  Lintori,'  Korrespondenssblatt 
des  mktuihistoriflohen.  Vereins  flir  Rheinland  uad  Westfalen,  1880,  p.  60.— v.  GBODDBOK. 
1  tber  die  Exzlgllnge  bei  Lintorf,'  Zeit.  fur  Berg-  Hutteu-  tuad  Salineimmen,  1881,  XXIX. 

Blei-  und  Zinkfabrikation  zu  Stolbwg  und  in  Westfalen. 
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p.  201. — SoHEADBR.  'Die  Selbeoker  Erzbergwerke,'  Itorrospondenzblatt  dos  natiu-hiato- 
risohon  Voreins  fiir  Rhoinland  und  Wostfalon,  1884. — v.  SOHWARZE.  Zinkblondo-  mid 
Bloierzvorkommen  zu  Selbock,  1880. — KtJi'PBBS.  'Die  Erzlagerstatten  im  Bergrovier 
Warden  am  Rhein,'  Mitteilungon  aua  dom  Markscheiderwesen,  1892J  VI.  p.  28. — H.  E. 
BOEICER.  '  Die  Mineralausf  tillung  der  Querverworfungsspalton  im  Bergrevior  Werden'u.s.w.,' 
Gliickauf,  1906.— E.  ZMORMANN  II.  '  Kolilenkalk  und  Culm  des  Velberter  Sattols  im 
Siiden  des  westfaliflohen  Karbons,'  Jahib.  d.  k.  pr.  geol.  Landesanst.,  1909,  II.  p.  309. 

South  of  the  Westphalian  coalfields,  upon  the  Velbert  anticline  and 
another  Devonian  anticline  adjoining  to  the  north,  these  anticlines  pitching 
east  under  the  Carboniferous,  occurs  a  aeries  of  metalliferous  mines  which 
unfortunately  are  no  longer  in  operation.  These  occur  not  only  in  the 
Devonian  beds  of  the  anticlinal  core  but  also  in  the  Carboniferous  lime- 
stone, the  silica-schist  and  alum-slates  of  the  Culm,  and  in  the  Millstone 
Grit.  The  situation  is  shown  in  Fig.  11.  The  country-rock  on  the  anti- 
clinal limbs  strikes  north-east,  or  roughly  at  right  angles  to  the  lodes. 
These  latter  are  particularly  interesting  in  that  they  represent  the 
south-easterly  continuation  of  the  transverse  faults  found  in  the  Rhine- 
Westphalian  coalfields.  Between  these  faults  and  lodes  there  exists  no 
difference  other  than  that  while  the  latter  are  in  greater  part  filled  with 
ore  and  gangue,  the  former  carry  but  little  ore. 

The  extension  of  the  lodes  along  the  strike  has  in  some  cases,  as  for 
instance  with  the  Lintorf  main  lode,  been  proved  for  several  kilometres. 
The  width  similarly  may  be  several  metres.  The  separation  between  lode 
and  country-rock  is  generally  ill-defined,  particularly  at  Selbeck. 

The  ore  consists  of  galena,  which  is  very  pure  and  carries  but  little 
silver,  of  sphalerite  to  a  subordinate  extent,  and  a  little  chalcopyrite,  while 
marcasite  and  pyrite  are  abundantly  present ;  the  gangue-minerals  are 
calcite,  dolomite,  some  barite,  and  quartz,  while  in  addition  fragments  of 
the  country-rock  are  fairly  common.  The  presence  of  barite  is  interesting 
in  that  these  lodes  are,  comparatively  speaking,  far  from  the  main 
barite  zone  of  Westphalia,  the  occurrence  of  which  zone  around  Gladbeck, 
etc.,  is  doubtless  referable  to  the  presence  of  Zechstein  and  Trias  in  that 
locality.  Genetically,  the  country-rock,  and  particularly  the  alum-slates, 
probably  played  a  material  part  in  the  ore-deposition. 

Mining  operations  hi  this  district  have  this  technical  interest,  that  the 
transverse  faults  crossing  the  Ruhr  and  the  Rhine  carried  so  much  water 
from  these  rivers  that  work  had  to  be  stopped.  At  times  the  pumps  had 
to  raise  considerably  more  than  100  cbm.  per  minute. 

P&EBRAM  IN  BOHEMIA 
LITERATURE 

W.  VooBLonaANa.  '  Die  Pjfeibratner  Erznioderlago,'  Cotta's  Gangsfridion,  1850, 1.  p.  506, 
— E.  KLUSZOZYNSKI.    '  Qosohiohtlioho  Notizon  tibor  don  Bergbau  urn  die  Stadt  PHbram,' 
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Jahrb.  d.  k.  k.  Borgakadomien  V.  fiir  1856. — Fn.  BABANEK.  '  Zur  Konntnis  der  Pfibramer 
Eragiingo,'  OsteiT.  Zcitschr.  f.  d.  Borg-  uiid  Hiittenweson,  1878. — J.  SOHMTD.  Bilder  von 
don  Erzlagorstftttou  7,u  Pfrbrama.  Published  by  tho  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Vienna,  1887. 
Moutangeologisoho  Boschreibung  doe  Pfibramer  Borgbauterrains  und  der  Vorhaltnisse  in 
dor  Grubo  nooli  dom  gogoivwartigon  Stando  dos  Aufschlusses  in  diosem  Terrain.  Published 
by  tho  Department  of  Minos ;  edited  by  W.  Gobi  in  1893. — F.  PO§EPN£.  '  Beitrag  zur 
Konntnis  dor  montangeologisohen  Verhaltnisse  von  Pfibram,'  Aroh.  f.  pr.  Geol.  II.,  Freiberg, 
1895. — Guide  to  tho  International  Geological  Congress,  1903,  I. — A.  HOFMANN.  '  Neues 
tibor  das  Pf ibramor  Eravorkommon,'  Outorr.  Zeitschr.  fiir  den  Berg-  und  Hiittenwesen,  1906, 
No.  10. 

This  silver-lead  district  is  centred  around  the  towns  of  Pfibram  and 
Birkeuberg  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Moldau  to  the  south-west  of 
Prague.  The  country  consists  of  Lower  Silurian  grauwacke,1  known 
by  the  geological  department  as  the  Pfibram  slates  and  sandstones, 
which  about  3-5  km.  to  the  south-east  of  Pfibram  give  place  to  granite 
and  phyllite.  The  lowest  member  of  this  grauwacke  formation  is 
known  as  the  first  slate  zone.  Upon  this  lies  the  first  sandstone  zone, 
which  exhibits  synclinal  bedding,  in  consequence  of  which  its  westerly 
dip  changes  gradually  to  a  steep  dip  to  the  east.  Then  in  upward  sequence 
comes  the  second  slate  zone,  which  is  arranged  fan-like,  its  beds  dipping 
first  to  the  east  and  then  to  the  west.  This  in  turn  is  overlaid  by  the 
uppermost  member,  the  second  sandstone  zone,  which  dips  gently  to  the 
west.  Beyond  this  last  zone  and  still  towards  the  centre  of  the  great 
Bohemian  Silurian  syncline,  the  Jineo  beds  follow  conformably.2 

The  rocks  of  the  slate  zones  are  argillaceous-quartzose,  argillaceous- 
micaceous,  very  fine-grained,  and  compact  slates,  the  hardness  of  which 
depends  upon  the  proportion  of  quartz  present.  The  rocks  of  the  sand- 
stone zones,  on  the  other  hand,  are  generally  grauwacke-sandstones, 
developed  sometimes  as  conglomerates  with  quartz  pebbles  and  quartzose 
or  quartzose-argillaceous  matrix,  and  sometimes  as  more  or  less  fine-grained 
sandstones.  The  matrix  is  variously  coloured,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
individual  beds  of  the  sandstone  zones  present  a  variety  of  appearance. 

According  to  Grimm,  the  deposition  of  the  first  sandstone  followed 
immediately  after  that  of  the  first  slate,  the  two  zones  at  contact 
merging  into  one  another,  On  the  other  hand,  the  contact  of  the  first 
sandstone  with  the  second  slate  above,  is  marked  by  a  clay-parting,  while 
along  the  contact  above  this  again,  a  sulphide  seam  was  encountered. 
While  this  latter  is  of  little  significance,  the  clay-parting  forms  roughly 
the  north-west  boundary  of  the  metalliferous  district,  and  is  from  one  to 
several  decimetres  in  thickness.  It  strikes  north  60°  B,  and  dips  70°  to 
the  north-west.  The  parting  itself  is  filled  with  a  dark  grey  to  deep  black 
stiff  clay  and  fragments  of  country-rook,  The  beds  of  both  zones  strike 
with  this  parting,  but  dip  in  the  opposite  direction. 

,    i  The  Etftge  B  of  B*rrande.  "  The  3tage  0  of  Barrande. 
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All  these  zones  are  intruded  by  many  dykes  and  bosses  of  greenstone, 
which  strike  from  north.  15°  W.  to  north  30°  E.  and  are  in  two  series,  the 
HatS  and  Birkenberg  series  respectively.  With  these  dykes  the  lodes 
are  intimately  associated.  The  greater  number  and  the  best,  either 
follow  the  greenstone  in  strike  and  dip,  or  occur  within  it  or  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  often  in  fact  at  the  contact  of  slate  and  sandstone. 


1 1  I  I  Granite  |~5~1  Water 
(EZ)  Greenstone  \^=\  Adits 


Fio.  341.— Geological  map  of  the  Prlbruni  district.     Scale,  1  : 100,000.     J.  Sclnniil. 

For  short  distances  only  do  these  lodes  cross  the  bedded  rocks,  and  then 
only  to  return  to  the  greenstone  again.  In  addition  to  the  dykes  accom- 
panied by  lodes  there  are  others  not  so  accompanied,  and  others  again 
which  are  associated  with  calcite  fissures.  In  no  case  has  any  sorb 
of  relation  been  established  between  the  width  of  the  dyke  and  the, 
mineralization  of  the  lode  found'  accompanying  it. 

The  lodes  are  either  lead-silver  lodes  or  ironstone  lodes.    Wjhile  no 
work  is  now  done  upon  the  latter,  the  developments  upon  the  former 
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may  be  said  to  Ibe  excellent.  The  most  important  lodes  are  found  in  the 
first  sandstone  zone,  those  of  ironstone  occurring  upon  the  flat  synclinal 
limb  to  the  east,  while  those  of  lead  are  limited  to  the  steeply  dipping 
limb  to  the  west-.  Along  such  fissures  as  cross  both  limbs  the  passage 
from  one  class  of  lode-filling  to  the  other  is  gradual.  Among  the  lead 
lodes  those  at  Birkenberg  are  the  most  important.  There  within  a  space 
of  600  m.  fourteen  greenstone  dykes  having  a  total  width  of  124  m.,  and 
nine  lodes,  have  been  exposed,  some  of  these  latter  having  been  followed 
for  over  1000  m.  along  the  strike  and  more  than  1100  m.  in  depth,  the 
width  being  sometimes  as  much  as  10  metres.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  clay-parting  the  lodes  split  up. 

The  principal  ore  consists  of  argentiferous  galena  with  sphalerite, 
siderite,  and  pyrite  ;  and  the  gangue  of  calcite,  dolomite,  quartz,  and 
barite.  Less  frequently,  tetrahedrite,  pyrargyrite,  proustite,  stephanite, 
native  silver,  boulangerite,  jamesonite,  and  bournonite,  are  found.  In 
the  poor  zones  the  lode-filling  consists  essentially  of  sphalerite,  siderite, 
and  calcite,  together  with  fragments  of  the  country-rock  and  argillaceous 
schistose  material.  Although  the  ore  often  displays  crustification  its 
structure  in  general  is  subject  to  great  variation.  The  term  'lean 
ore  '  1  is  applied  to  those  light  to  dark  grey,  fine-grained  to  compact 
quartzose  masses  throughout  which  galena,  pyrargyrite,  proustite,  native 
silver,  stephanite,  tetrahedrite,  bournonite,  boulangerite,  etc.,  are  finely 
distributed.  One  analysis  showed  such  ore  to  contain  17-56  per  cent  of 
galena  with  0-26  per  cent  silver,  4-79  per  cent  sphalerite,  17-11  per  cent 
siderite,  and  47-65  per  cent  of  quartz.  In  the  Johanni  lode,  a  north-west 
lode  near  the  Anna  shaft,  pitchblende  occurs  in  small  aggregates'  of  kidney 
shape  and  hazel-nut  size,  along  a  2-5  cm.  streak  in  the  foot-wall. 

The  only  observed  influence  of  the  country-rock  upon  the  lodes  is  that. 
solid  and  tough  rocks  appear  to  have  resisted  the  formation  of  the  original 
fissure.  The  effect  produced  on  the  country-rock  by  the  lodes  themselves 
is  a  limited  bleaching  and  a  slight  impregnation  with  small  particles  of 
ore,  for  a  width  of  10  cm.  at  most.  The  lodes  of  the  first  slate  zone 
are  of  no  great  importance.  Those  of  the  second  are  interesting  in 
that  the  form  of  the  fissure  is  different  from  that  in  the  first  sandstone 
zone  to  the  east,  this  difference  being  probably  referable  to  the  different 
character  of  the  two  rocks.  The  Birkenberg  lodes,  occurring  chiefly  in 
the  first  sandstone  zone,  extend  to  the  clay-parting,  beyond  which,  as 
illustrated  in  Fig.  341,  they  continue  in  the  slate  in  the  hanging-wall  of 
that  parting.  In  the  second  sandstone  zone  no  lodes  at  present  are  being 
worked  ;  such  as  there  are  contain  poor  ore,  that  is,  sphalerite,  galena,  and 
a  little  tetrahedrite,  with  quartzose  gangue,  in  disconnected  oxe-bodies. 

1  Dtorren, 
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Concerning  the  silver  content  of  the  galena,  Hofmann  has  published 
much  detailed  information.1  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  silver 
in  the  Adalbert  main  lode  between  surface  and  depth  increased  from  0-07 
to  0-7  per  cent,  equivalent  to  0-063  per  cent  per  100  metres.  The  more 
careful  determinations  of  Hofmann  upon  clean  material  have  however 

Section  shewing  relation  of  greenstone  dykes — hatched — to  the  lodes. 
Franz  Josef Sh 


Intersections  of  the  lodes  with  the  clay-parting,  projected  on  the  plane  of  thai  yiartinij. 

I.  Lodes  in  flic  lutnglng-ioall  slate. 

SI,  Lwd, 


Distances  fallowed  in  the 
slate,  given  in  inches. 


j  26.  Lew.l. 

IT.  Lodes  in  the  foot-wall  stindskmu. 


In  the  saaulstnw  the  lodes 
continue  to  the  south. 


PIG.  842. — Lode  sections  at  Pfibram.     J.  Schmicl. 

demonstrated  that  with  few  exceptions  the  lead  content  remains  practi- 
"cally  constant  at  77-5-82-5  per  cent  for  all  horizons,  while  neither  the 
silver  content  nor  the  antimony  content,  which  vary  between  0-31  and 
0-675  per  cent,  and  between  0-32  and  0-86  per  cent  respectively,  show  rule 
or  regularity  in  their  variation.  The  depths  over  which  his  investigation 
relative  to  the  silver  was  made,  extended  from  310  m.  to  1099  metres. 

1  dsterr.  Zeit.  fiir  Berg-  und  Httltenivesen,  1906. 
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Another  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the  galena  of  the  Adalbert 
main  lode  is  that  it  contains  tin,  the  amount  varying  between  0-02  and  0-2 
per  cent.  This  tin  content,  according  to  Hof maim,  is  presumably  referable 
to  the  presence  of 'stannito ;  it  continues  almost  to  the  depth  of  1100  metres. 

The  earliest  available  records  of  mining  operations  at  Pribram  date 
from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  year  1900  the  ore 
won  amounted  to  300,000  tons,  from  which  a  concentrate  representing 
7-5  per  cent  of  the  whole  was  obtained,  this  concentrate  on  treatment 
having  yielded  40,000  kg.  of  silver  and  about  5000  tons  of  lead.  In  1910 
the  output  was  47-7  tons  of  fine  silver,  3390  tons  of  soft  lead,  596  tons  of 
autimonial  lead,  155  tons  of  zinc  ore,  and  50-5  tons  of  antimony  ore.  The 
Adalbert  shaft  is  now  approximately  1100  m.  deep. 


THE  LODES  AT  LINARES,  SPAIN 
LITERATURE 

GABON.  '  Boricht  tibor  nine  luHk-uktiouHroiso  naoh  Spimiou  iin.  Jahre  1878,'  Zoit.  f  ilr 
Borg-  Htitton-  imd  SaliuomvoHou,  1880,  XXVIJI. — PEUIIO  IMS  MMSA.  y  A&VAUBSS.  '  Momoria 
sobro  la  zona  minora  Linares-La  Carolina,'  RoviHta  Minora.  Madrid,  1889. — A.  0.  WITTMLS- 
BAan.  '  Fragon  nnd  Anrogungon,  dio  sich  an  dan  Auftroton  dor  ErKO  iin  Gangrevior  La 
Carolina-Sta  !Elona  (Spanion)  kniipfon,'  Zoit.  f.  prakt.  Goal.,  1807. — PAUL  li1.  CHALON.  '  Con- 
tribution a  I'dtuda  dofl  iilonu  do  galene  do  Linarow,'  Bovuo  univorsollo  des  niiuos  (4),  HI., 
1903,  p.  282. — '  Dor  Bloiglanzborgbau  boi  Linares-La  Carolina  in  Spanion,'  Borg-  Tind 
HOttenm.  Zfcg.,  1904,  Vol.  XLIII. 

This  very  important  lead  district,  35  km.  long  in  an  east-west  direction 
and  30  km.  wide  from  north  to  south,  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Sierra  Morena. 
Geologically  it  consists  of  several  granite  plateaus  situated  north  and  east 
of  Linares,  which  rise  like  islands  through  Cambrian  and  Silurian  beds, 
over  which  in  turn  others  of  the  Triassic  and  Miocene  form  a  more  recent 
covering. 

In  so  far  as  the  ore-deposita  are  concerned  the  granite  comes  most  into 
question,  the  Palroozoic  beds  having  but  little  importance  in  this  respect. 
The  deposits  are  most  numerous  in  the  granite  mass  occurring  immediately 
north  of  Linaros,  the  lodes  there  being  almost  exclusively  in  the  granite. 
The  smaller  occurrences  around  La  Carolina  and  St.  Elena  lie  farther 
to  the  north-east,  around  and  within  another  granite  mass.  Finally, 
another  occurrence  is  found  at  Arquillos  east  of  Linares,  the  lodes  there 
being  also  found  oliiefly  in  granite.  Altogether  some  1200-1300  deposits 
are  known,  300  of  which  were  being  worked  in  1903, 

The  granite,  which  is  the  prrnoipal  country-rook,  has  the  most  varied 
composition  and  texture.  Qranulite  is  common,  The  Cambrian  and 
Silurian  beds  resting  upon  these  eruptive  rooks  consist  of ,  clay -slate, 
quartzite,  arkose-eandstone,  and  gtattwaoke,  •.['.;?;;'•, 
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The  strike  of  the  powerful  lodes  occurring  in  the  granite  north  of 
Linares  is  north-east,  with  a  dip  of  75°-90°  to  the  north-west.  A  few,  and 
these  of  poor  content,  strike  east  and  dip  south.  The  La  Cruz  and  Ala- 
millos  lodes,  the  positions  of  which  are  indicated  in  Fig.  343,  are  known 


FIG.  348.— Mnp  of  tho  Liuarea  lodu  district,  shewing  the  positloiiH  of  ArquilloH, 
La  Ciu-olinu,  irntl  St.  Eluna,     Chaloii,  Revue  unuvraette  des  Mines, 

for  4r-Q  km.  along  the  strike.    The  width  usually  varies  up  to  2  in.,  though 
where  a  lode  is  much  split  it  may  be  as  much  as  8.  metres. 

The  most  important  ore  is  galena,  which  contains  silver  up  to  about 
100  grm.  per  ton ;  sphalerite,  pyrite,  and  chalcopyrite  are  less  important, 
Quartz  is  the  principal  gangue,  dolomite,  barite,  and  siderite  being  more 
uncommon.  Fragments  of  the  granite  sometimes  form  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  lode-filling.  The  copper  minerals  are  somewhat  enriched  near 
the  surface ;  at  La  Cruz  such  copper  ore  was  formerly  mined.  Although 
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in  the  lode  the  galena  occurs  as  solid  masses,  the  distribution  of  these  is  by 
no  means  regular.  In  the  principal  mine  of  Arrayanes  near  Linares,  for 
instance,  ore-bodies  of  more  than  100  m.  in  length  and  1  m.  in  width 
alternate  with  stretches  of  poorer  ore. 

At  Arquillos,  the  principal  lodes,  Las  Prolongas  and  Santa  Agueda, 
likewise  strike  north-east  and  dip  at  a  steep  angle,  to  the  north  or  to  the 
south.  In  width  they  hardly  ever  exceed  1-75  metres.  The  lode-filling 
is  similar- to  that  at  Linares,  described  above. 

The  lodes  at  La  Carolina  and  St.  Elena,  which  traverse  both  slate  and 
granite,  generally  strike  north-west.  With  these  also  the  principal  ore  is 
galena,  while  sphalerite  is  subordinate.  Chalcopyrite  and  pyrite  are  more 
common.  Quartz  is  the  principal  gangue-mineral;  then  barite.  A  com- 
parison of  the  silver  content  with  that  of  the  occurrences  at  Linares  is 
interesting ;  here  it  is  600-1000  grm.  per  ton,  or  six  times  as  much  as  at 
Linares.  In  depth  however  it  decreases  steadily.  The  average  silver 
content  of  the  entire  district  is  180  grm,  per  ton. 

This  district  reached  its  zenith  in  1889,  having  in  that  year  produced 
118,325  tons  of  lead.  In  1909  the  production  was  78,848  tons,  valued  at 
about  £400,000,  or  almost  three-fifths  of  the  lead  production  of  Spain. 
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On  account  of  the  close  and  particular  association  of  radium  with  pitch- 
blende, which  mineral  is  found  sometimes  with  tin  ores  and  sometimes 
with  silver-,  silver-gold-,  and  other  ores,  the  radio-active  deposits  come 
within  the  study  of  ore-deposits. 

Traces  of  radium  are  found  in  the  earth's  crust,  both  in  the  solid  rock 
as  well  as  in  the  circulating  water  ;  a  slight  radio-activity  for  instance  may 
be  found  in  almost  all  household  water.  As  far  as  our  knowledge  of  radio- 
active deposits  goes,  radium  is  exclusively  associated  with  uranium.  All 
radium  lodes  are  found  in  granite  districts  or  in  slates  which  have  been 
highly  altered  by  the  intrusion  of  granite.  Radium-bearing  thor-uranium, 
including  the  two  minerals  brdggerite  and  cleveite,  and  other  radium  and 
uranium  minerals  such  as  fergusonite,  are  found  in  the  granite-pegmatite 
dykes  of  Norway  and  other  countries,  Radium  and  uranium  are  therefore 
acid  elements.  ' 

Eluorite  is  found  not  only  in  uranium-bearing  tin  kxjles  but  also  in 
lodes,  such  as  those  at  Joachimsthal,  which  contain  no  tin.  In  all  cases 
however,  those  in  Cornwall  included,  the  close  association  of  uranium 
ores  with  sulphide  silver  ores,  less  frequently  with  those  of  silver-gold, 
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copper,  cobalt,  and  nickel,  is  remarkable.  Although  it  La  only  in  Cornwall 
that  tin  ores  occur  with  uranium,  in  other  uranium  districts  such  tin  ores 
are  found  in  neighbouring  lodes. 

From  present  experience  it  may  therefore  be  said  that  those  sulphide 
ores  which  appear  within  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tin-bearing  granite 
are  possible  uranium  ores.  It  is  noteworthy  that  lodes  without  sulphide 
ores  but  with  only  uranium-mica,  do  not  appear  to  be  promising ;  should 
however  this  mica  change  in  the  primary  zone  to  pitchblende,  the  deposit 
becomes  promising. 

According  to  the  latest  researches,  and  particularly  the  recently 
published  quantitative  determinations  of  Mdlle  E.  Gleditsch  in  the 
laboratory  of  Madame  Curie  at  Paris,  the  relation  between  radium  and 
uranium  with  most  minerals  is  practically  constant.  Thus,  with  the 
uranium-rich  pitchblende  of  Joachimsthal  and  of  Cornwall,  the  allied 
uranium-rich  minerals  broggerite  and  cleveite  of  the  Archaean  pegmatite 
dykes  of  Norway,  and  the  uranium-poor  minerals  fergusonite,  samar- 
skite,  etc.,  found  also  in  pegmatite  dykes,  this  relation  varies  between 
1  part  of  uranium  to  3-21  x  10~7  and  3-64  x  lO"7,  or  approximately  1  part 
of  radium  to  3  minimi  parts  of  uranium.  .With  carnotite  the  potassium- 
uran-vanadate,  autunite  the  potassium-uranium  mica^  and  chalcolite  the 
copper-uranium  mica — these  two  last  being  uranium  phosphates,  while  all 
are  to  be  regarded  as  often,  if  not  always  of  secondary  formation — the 
proportion  of  radium  is  occasionally  relatively  lower  than  this.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  relation  between  radium  and  uranium  in  the  broggerite, 
cleveite,  and  fergusonite  of  the  Archaean  pegmatite  dykes  of  Norway,  etc., 
varies  but  little  from  that  obtaining  in  the  pitchblende  of  the  late 
Carboniferous  or  Permian  lodes  of  Cornwall,  or  from  that  of  the  approxi- 
mately contemporaneous  lodes  at  Joachimsthal. 

Concerning  primary  and  secondary  depth- zones,  with  ordinary 
uranium  ores  it  has  been  observed  that  uranium  ochre  and  uranium 
carbonate  are  both  exclusively  secondary,  that  uranium-micas  are  some- 
times primary  and  sometimes  secondary,  while  pitchblende  is  entirely 
primary,  At  Joachimsthal  it  may  be  demonstrated  that  the  pitchblende 
zone  represents  a  deeper  primary  zone  than  that  occupied  by  the  cobalt- 
and  nickel  ores,  while  it  may  be  expected  that  in  a  few  years  the  nature  of 
primary  zone  which  lies  deeper  still,  will  be  disclosed  in  the  State  mines, 

Limited  occurrences  of  uranium,  such  as  are  repeatedly  found  with 
the  silver-lead-  and  dolomite-lead  lodes  at  Freiberg,  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  those  which  contain,  uranium  in  such  amount  as  to  be  worked 
especially  for  that  metal.  Of  such  uranium  deposits  two  classes  may  be 
formulated,  the  uranium-tin  lodes  and  the  uranium-silver  lodes,  with  or 
without  cobalt  and  nickel.  .  •  - 
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1.  THE  URANIUM-TIN  LODES  OP  CORNWALL 

LITERATURE 

D.  A.  MAOAM3TISU.  e  Geological  Aspect  of  tho  Lodes  of  Cornwall,'  Eoon.  Geol.  Vol. 
III.,  July-Aug.  1008,  No.  5. — C.  SOIOTFNHII.  Radioaktivo  Wtissor  in  Saohsen,  Froiberg, 
Part  1,  1908 ;  and  Part  2,  1000. — P.  Knrrson.  '  0bor  die  mitssbivren  Radimnlagorstatton 
und  dio  Zukunft  dos  RacliummarktoR,'  Zoit.  f.  prakt.  Qool.,  1911,  p.  83. 

Tlie  uranium-tin  lodes  of  Cornwall  and  South  Devon  have  been  closely 
studied.  In  this  district,  a  description  of  which  has  already  been  given,1 
pitchblende  has  been  demo nstratod  to  be  present  in  several  tin-  or  tin-copper 
lodes,  which  in  general  are  distinguished  by  abundant  tourmaline  arid 
which  occur  partly  within  and  partly  in  the  vicinity  of  granite.  The 
uranium  mine  ab  Grampound,  which  is  associated  with  the  third  granite 
mass  reckoned  from  the  east,2  is  particularly  rich  in  uranium  ore,  of  which 
it  produces  on  an  average  some  20-30  tons  yearly.  From  1896  to  1906 
the  output,  which  in  1907  was  72  tons,  varied  between  6  and  105  tons,  this 
wide  range  indicating  the  irregularity  of  the  ore.  These  figures,  it  must 
bo  noted,  are  not  on  a  basis  for  comparison  with  those  of  other  districts, 
since  the  percentage  of  uranium  contained  is  not  given. 


2.  THE  URANIUM-SlLVER-NlOKEL-COBALT  LODES  AT  JOAOHIMSTHAL, 

BOHEMIA 

LITERATURE 

Pn.  BABJ(NTOK.  Bosohroibung  dor  geologisch-borgmanniBclion  Vorhaltnisao  dor 
JoaoMinsthalor  Eralttgorntiltton  in  goologisoh-borgmatinisoho  Karto  mit  Profilon  von 
Joachimsthal  U.B.W.  Vionna,  1801. — J.  STJ«I»  und  F.  BMCIKH.  'Dan  Vorkoinraon  dos 
Uranpochorzofl  zu  St.  .Toaohimflthivl,'  Bitzunguborioht  dor  Akademio  dor  WiHSonHohafton, 
Vol.  GXIIT.  Pait  1.  Vionna,  1004.— P.  Knusoir.  '  ttbor  dio  nutabaron  Radiumlngor- 
statton  und  dio  Zukunft  dos  Radiummarktos,'  Zoit.  f.  prakt.  Qool.,  1011,  p.  83. 

Lodes  carrying  uranium  have  long  been  known  in  the  Bohemian 
and  Saxon  Erzgebirge,  the  number  of  late  years,  in  consequence  of 
the  attention  turned  to  radium,  having  considerably  increased,  Tho 
occurrence  around  Joaohimsthal,  which  is  tho  richest  and  has  been 
most  studied,  is  particularly  important,  It  is  worked  partly  by  the  State 
and  partly  by  the  Edelleutstollen  Gresollschaft,  It  occurs  in  a  crystalline 
schistose  country  closely  associated  with  granite  and  consisting  principally 
of  gneiss,  mica-schist,  amphibolite,  ate.  The  so-called  Joaohimsthal  slates 
are  regarded  as  particularly  rich  in  uranium1  ore.8  Of  these,  the  relation 
between  the  petrographicaUy  differing  complexes  does  not  appear  to  haye 
been  sufficiently  determined  to  allow  any  statement  of  relative  age  to  be 
formulated.  i  ,  ; 

pp.  4,31-436.  *  Artt,  p.  4&%<  .1  ,  ,  ;  ^      '  Ante,  p.  682, 
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The  lodes,  of  which  there  are  a  considerable  number,  form  two  separate 
systems,  one  striking  north-south  and  the  other  east-west.  While  the 
latter  generally  complete  their  length  without  disturbance,  the  former 
are  in  most  cases  found  in  displaced  sections.  The  investigation  of  Krusch 
upon  the  property  of  the  Edelleutstollen  G-esellschaft  showed  that  lode 
deflections  and  not  faults  were  the  cause  of  this  discontinuity,  and  that  the 
east-west  lode-system  was  older  than  the  north-south.  The  irregularity  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  sections  of  the  north-south  system  are  displaced 
is  thus  explained. 

Generally  the  north-south  lodes  are  richer  than  the  east- west.  Silver-, 
cobalt-,  and  nickel  ores  are  frequent.  With  these  ores  pitchblende  occurs, 
equal  in  value  though  less  in  amount.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the 
pitchblende  was  exclusively  limited  to  the  north-south  lodes ;  recent 
developments  however  have  established  its  presence  in  the  east-west  lodes 
also,  though  these  remain  substantially  poorer  in  uranium  than  the  north- 
south. 

With  the  north-south  lodes  carbonates  form  the  greater  portion  of 
the  gangue  ;  with  the  east- west  lodes  quartz  occurs  in  addition.  According 
to  Step  and  Beoke  the  sequence  in  age  is :  quartz,  the  oldest,  uranium  ore 
and  dolomite,  the  youngest.  It  is  interesting  and  characteristic  that  near 
the  aggregates  of  pitchblende  both  the  dolomite  and  calcite  become 
reddish  brown  in  colour,  a  fact  of  use  as  an  indicator  to  the  occurrences 
of  pitchblende,  these  often  being  quite  isolated. 

Pitchblende  is  often  more  abundant  at  the  intersections  of  the  east- 
west  with  the  north-south  lodes.  Frequently  the  uranium  ore  is  found  in 
close  association  with  slate ;  in  such  cases  it  occurs  either  as  the  oldest 
crust  enveloping  a  fragment  of  slate,  or  separated  from  the  slate  only  by 
an  earlier  crust  of  quartz,  an  observation  which  appears  to  have  been  first 
made  by  Step. 

In  general  the  sulphide  and  sulph-arsenide  silver-,  cobalt-,  and  nickel 
ores  represent  a  higher  primary  zone  than  the  uranium  ores.  As  before 
mentioned,  it  is  probable  that  within  the  next  few  years  it  will  be 
ascertained,  at  least  at  places  in  the  State  mines,  what  primary  zon$  follows 
the  uranium  ores  in  still  greater  depth. 

The  pitchblende  is  not  regularly  distributed  throughout  the  lode,  but 
occurs  in  veins  and  lenses  in  closest  association  with  the  brown  or  reddish- 
brown  carbonates.  It  is  also  frequently  found  impregnated  in  slate,  such 
impregnation  having  proceeded  from  fractures. 

At  Joachimsthalj  exact  determinations  are  available  not  only  of  the 
uranium  content  of  the  ore  but  also  of  its  radio-activity.  This  latter  varies 
fairly  regularly  with  the  uranium  content,  being  usually,  according  to  the 
investigations  of  Professor  H.  W.  Schmidt  of  Griessen,  between  0-233  and 
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0-373  mgrm.  per  kilogramme  of  pitchblende.  It  may  be  said  that  1  kg. 
of  pitchblende,  containing  60  per  cent  of  U308,  develops  a  radio-activity 
corresponding  to  0-333  mgrm.  of  radium  bromide,  popularly  known  as 
radium. 

These  mines  are  in  the  position  to  produce  annually  14-20  tons  of  ore  1 
containing  on  an  average  55  per  cent  U30S.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
ore  is  treated  first  for  uranium  products  which  do  not  contain  radium. 
The  radium  therefore  becomes  concentrated  in  the  residues  which  in 
consequence  possess  a  radio-activity  three  or  four  times  that  of  the 
original  ore. 


3.  URANIUM-SILVER-GOLD  LODES,  GILPIN  COUNTY,  COLORADO 

LITERATURE 

FORBES  RIOKARD.     '  Notes  on  the  Voin-Forraation  and  Mining  of  Gilpin  County, 
Colorado,'  Trans.  Amor.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  1898,  p.  108. 

This  highly  metamorphosed  district  consists  of  gneiss-granite,  granitite, 
protogine-granite,  granulite,  felsite,  and  pegmatite,  with  all  intermediate 
gradations  ;  and  of  mica-,  talc-,  and  hornblende-schists  with  well-defined 
schistosity.  A  point  of  interest  in  this  rock-assembly  is,  that  the  gradual 
passage  of  granite  through  gneiss  to  schistose  rocks  may  be  observed. 
The  lodes,  which  belong  to  the  young  gold-silver  group,2  are  true  fissure- 
fillings ;  along  their  planes  some  little  faulting  has  in  many  cases  taken 
place.  The  separation  from  the  country-rock  is  usually  well  defined  and 
sharp.  The  lode-filling  is  characterized  by  a  considerable  gold-silver 
content,  these  two  metals  being  so  arranged  that  a  western  zone  con- 
taining gold  more  particularly,  may  be  differentiated  from  an  eastern 
zone  containing  silver,  though  all  gradations  from  one  to  the  other 
are  found.  According  to  the  strike  two  intersecting  systems  may  be 
distinguished,  one  striking  east  and  the  other  north-east. 

The  ore  generally  consists  of  argentiferous  and  auriferous  pyrite  and 
some  chalcopyrite,  with  felspar  and  quartz  as  gangiie.  Smelting  ore, 
consisting  of  compact  pyrite  with  some  chalcopyrite,  is  usually  kept 
separate  from  milling  ore,  which  is  a  white  or  yellow  mixture  of  felspar  and 
quartz  impregnated  with  the  same  sulphides ;  the  weight  relation  between 
these  two  classes  of  ore  is  roughly  as  1 :  20,  Native  bismuth  and  arsenic, 
though  they  occur,  are  uncommon ;  the  former  is  often  associated  with 
tetrahedrite.  Ajsenopyrite  and  other  arsenical  ores  likewise  occur.  The 
presence  of  tellurium,  apparently  in  connection  with  the  gold,  is  significant. 
The  occurrence  of  pitchblende  is  just  as  definite  as  that  of  the  other  primary 

*  Ante,  p.  682.  »  Ante,  pp.  556,  667. 
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ores,  though  its  distribution  is  very  irregular.    It  is  found  and  exploit* 
particularly  in  the  Wood  and  Kirk  mines  at  Leavenworth  Gulch. 

Changes  in  the  lode-filling  have  here  been  observed  to  be  coincide] 
with  change  of  dip,  such  changes  being  followed  sometimes  by  enrichme] 
and  sometimes  by  impoverishment,  the  general  impression  being  that  tl 
deposits  when  steeper  are  poorer.  Intersections  of  lodes  of  the  two  systei] 
are  usually  associated  with  enrichment ;  not  infrequently  a  sort  of  pseud 
intersection  or  deviation  is  observed  where,  shortly  before  the  two  lod 
come  together,  they  diverge  again. 

With  some  of  these  lodes  the  maintenance  of  the  gold-silver  conte: 
in  depth  is  remarkable.    It  would  appear  as  if  the  fissure-fillings,  wheth 
at  the  surface  they  were  rich  or  poor,  maintain  their  character  in  dept 
If  such  be  the  case,  then  the  cementation  and  oxidation  zones  can  ha1 
caused  no  material  migration  of  the  metal  content.     The  former  reach 
generally  to  but  40^-80  feet  from  the  surface,  though  exceptionally,  as 
the  Carr  mine,  it  may  reach  as  much  as  200  feet.     The  tetrahedrite 
probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  cementation  ore. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  several  tons  of  uranium  ore  from  the  Wo< 
mine  were  sold  to  Swansea,  England,  in  the  early  days  of  uranium  produ 
tion,  where  they  fetched  a  high  price ;  with  a  larger  output  following 
larger  demand,  a  considerable  profit  might  therefore  be  obtained.  General 
however  the  pitchblende  ore  of  Gilpin  County  is  not  rich,  and  the  Uniti 
States  therefore  is  under  the  necessity  of  importing  uranium  salts. 

Concerning  the  radium  production,  at  preseiit  only  the  deposits 
Joachimsthal  may  be  expected  to  produce  regularly.  Experience  h 
shown  that  the  pitchblende  treated  gives  approximately  one-third  of  i 
weight  as  residue.  In  the  future  these  deposits  will  presumably  be  in 
position  to  deliver  yearly  1-8  grm.  of  radium  salt  of  maximum  activit 
of  which  the  present  price  for  1  grm.  is  approximately  £16,000.  Radhu 
that  is  to  say,  its  salt,  differs  from  the  ordinary  metals  in  that  practica] 
speaking  it  is  not  consumed  by  use,  while  with  all  ordinary  metals 
considerable  proportion  disappears  annually.  With  radium  therefore 
regular  production  means  an  equally  regular  increase  in  the  amount 
radium  available.  It  is  of  interest  to  learn  that  Madame  S.  Curie  recent 
succeeded  in  producing  the  element  radium. 


THE  METASOMATIC  LEAD-SILVER-ZINC  DEPOSITS 

THE  formation  of  the  metasomatic  lead-silver-zinc  deposits  has  already  been 
discussed  in  the  introductory  portion  of  this  work.  We  know  that  these 
occurrences  are  associated  with  easily  alterable  limestones  and  dolomites, 
and  that  they  are  limited  to  no  particular  geological  age,  The  primary 
ores  of  this  class  were  formed  by  a  metasomatic  replacement  of  limestone 
and  dolomite  by  galena  and  sphalerite,  such  replacement  only  very  ex- 
ceptionally being  complete.  It  is  generally  the  case  that  a  more  or  less 
far-reaching  impregnation  has  proceeded  from  channels  along  which  heavy- 
metal  solutions  obtained  access,  such  channels  being  either  transgres- 
sive  fissures,  bedding-planes,  or  joint-planes.  Apart  from  this  primary 
formation,  the  secondary  processes  of  oxidation  have  often  led  to  extremely 
important  concentrations  of  the  primarily  deposited  heavy  minerals. 

In  the  chapter  upon  ores  it  was  explained  that  at  oxidation  galena 
became  changed  to  oxidized  lead  ores,  and  sphalerite  to  oxidized  zinc  ores, 
and  that  among  these  the  carbonate  and  silicate  of  zinc  played  an  especially 
important  part  in  lead-zinc  deposits.  Galena  and  sphalerite  however  do 
not  with  equal  ease  become  altered  to  their  respective  oxidation  products  ; 
when  the  zinc  sulphide  has  become  completely  altered  to  the  carbonate 
and  silicate,  but  a  small  portion  of  the  galena  has  been  altered  to  anglesite, 
cerussite,  etc.,  the  larger  portion  remaining  still  undecomposed.  While 
with  the  other  lead-zinc  deposits  the  oxidation  zone  plays  no  great  part, 
with  the  metasomatic  occurrences  it  often  forms  the  principal  ore-bodies. 
A  cementation  zone  is  usually  only  present  in  so  far  that  the  galena  in  that 
zone  is  more  argentiferous  than  the  ore  of  the  primary  zone,  which  in  most 
cases  is  unpayable.  With  these  deposits  therefore  arises  the  singular  case 
of  the  oxidation  zone  forming  the  actual  useful  deposit. 

This  secondary  concentration,  particularly  of  the  zinc  content  in  meta- 
somatio  deposits,  results  in  greater  .part  from '  oxidation-Daetasomatism.' l 
Erusch  understands  by  this'  te,rm  the  subsequent'  replacement  of  the 
country-rook  by  the  action  01  those  heavy-metal  solutions  wbich  were 
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formed  in  the  deposit  by  the  entry  of  oxygenated  meteoric  waters 
If  limestone  form  the  country-rock  this  limestone  by  such  solution! 
is  metasomaticaUy  changed  to  ore.  If  this  process  long  continue  am 
large  quantities  of  metal  thus  be  brought  to  one  particular  limestone  bed 
a  richly  metalliferous  deposit  may  be  formed  even  when  the  primary 
occurrence  was  poor  in  heavy-metal.  It  is  easy  therefore  to  realize  tlw 
in  the  formation  of  the  metasomatic  lead-zinc  deposits  oxidation-meta 
somatism  is  of  more  than  ordinary  importance.  Since  neither  the  primary 
nor  the  secondary  alteration  of  the  limestone  has  anything  to  do  with  iti 
geological  age  but  these  alterations  depend  entirely  upon  certain  chemical 
geological  properties  of  the  rock,  it  is  often  the  case  that  in  a  liineston< 
formation  only  particular  layers  have  been  transformed  to  ore,  these  layeri 
being  limited  above  and  below  by  others  not  suited  to  such  transformation 
When  studying  such  deposits  the  stratigraphist  who  has  busiec 
himself  little  with  the  science  of  ore-deposits  is  very  liable  to  lay  stress 
upon  the  conformity,  and  to  regard  the  deposits  as  ore-beds,  conformity 
being  the  essential  characteristic  of  such  beds.  With  metasomatio  deposits 
on  the  other  hand,  from  the  manner  of  their  formation,  an  association  witl 
limestone  and  dolomite  is  the  principal  characteristic.  In  all  districts  there 
fore  where  these  two  rocks  are  uncommon  or  confined  to  one  particula: 
geological  horizon,  such  deposits  if  formed  must  exhibit  a  certain  conformity 
though  they  are  essentially  epigenetic.  This  conformity  being  general!} 
qualified  and  limited  may  be  best  described  aa  a  pseudo-conformity. 

The  relation  between  the  mineralization  and  dolomitization.  is  particu 
larly  interesting.  Although  with  some  metasomatic  lead-zinc  occurrencei 
the  ore  occurs  exclusively  in  limestone  without  dolomite,  this  latter  rocl 
is  often  present,  sometimes  even  to  the  exclusion  of  limestone.  Th( 
existence  of  this  dolomite  as  the  result  of  the  dolomitization  of  limestone 
may  often  be  established,  such  dolomitization  being  effected  by  the  meta> 
somatic  action  of  solutions  containing  C02  and  MgC03  upon  the  limestone 
The  extent  of  such  dolomitization  in  nature  is  sometimes  stupendous  anc 
expressive  of  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  chemical-geological  phenomena 
known. 

In  many  cases  the  dolomitization  shows  itself  to  be  somewhat  olde] 
than  the  mineralization,  so  that  two  stages  in  the  ore-deposition  may  be 
distinguished,  namely,  the  metasomatic  replacement  of  the  limestono  b) 
dolomite,  and  the  metasomatic  replacement  of  the  dolomite,  chiefly  bj 
galena  and  sphalerite.  Even  in  such  cases  however,  the  time-interva 
between  these  two  stages  was  probably  so  small  that  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  one  and  the  same  chemical-geological  phenomenon. 

Concerning  the  shape  of  the  deposit,  two  types  of  metasomatic  deposr 
are  usually  distinguished,  namely,  that  with  complete  alteration  of  thi 
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original  rock,  when  the  shape  greatly  resembles  that  of  a  bed,  as  often 
happens  with  metasomatic  iron  deposits;  and  that  with  incomplete 
alteration,  when  the  tendency  is  to  form  ore-bodies  following  the  channels 
of  access ;  such  deposits  may  either  exhibit  transgressive  bedding,  or 
they  may  follow  the  bedding-planes  or  joint-planes. 

To  the  second  type  many  of  the  metasomatic  lead-zinc  deposits  belong, 
and  it  is  therefore  easily  understood  that  rich  concentrations  of  ore  are 
found  more  particularly  where  two  channel-systems  intersect.  Though 
science  may  formulate  types,  Nature  expresses  herself  in  gradation.  Cases 
of  metasomatic  lead-zinc  deposits  do  occur  where  individual  layers  have 
in  places  been  completely  altered  to  ore,  as  for  instance  in  the  Beuthen 
and  Tarnowitz  synclines  in  Upper  Silesia.  With  such  as  these  the 
question  has  always  arisen  whether  they  were  sedimentary  ore-beds,  or 
whether  they  were  metasomatic  occurrences  where  one  bed  had  been 
completely  mineralized.  In  any  particular  case  this  question  can  only 
be  settled  when,  as  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago  in  Upper  Silesia,  the 
channels  along  which  the  solutions  rose,  are  discovered. 

In  those  cases  where  limestone  alternates  with  slate  the  ore  generally 
becomes  deposited  at  the  contact  of  these  two  rocks,  particularly  when 
the  lower  bed  is  slate,  which  being  impermeable  prevents  the  further 
descent  of  the  solutions  and  holds  them  in  long  contact  with  the  lime- 
stone. Should  the  solutions  in  such  cases  finally  escape  along  faults,  the 
intersections  of  such  faults  with  the  limestone-slate  contact  would  be 
particularly  good  places  to  look  for  ore.  Generally  therefore  the  shape 
of  the  lead-zinc  deposits  is  irregular.  When  prospecting  for  these  meta- 
somatic occurrences  it  is  accordingly  well  to  remember  that  on  the  one  hand 
they  are  associated  with  the  distribution  of  limestone,  and  on  the  other 
with  zones  of  fracture  and  disturbance.  This  association  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  6. 

Concerning  extension  in  strike  and  dip,  no  generally  applicable  rule 
can  be  formulated,  It  is  realized  that  fissures  of  great  length  are  usually 
also  of  great  depth,  nevertheless,  the  metasomatio  deposits  though  closely 
connected  with  fissures  need  by  no  means  occur  along  the  whole  extent 
of  such  fissures.  Not  infrequently  these  deposits  are  associated  with 
irregular  cavities  which,  formed  before  the  ascent  of  the  metal  solutions  by 
meteoric  waters  rich  in  carbonic  acid,  afterwards  became  filled  with  ore. 
The  distribution  of  these  cavities  or  chambers  often  appears  to  be  capricious 
and  conformable  to  no  law, 

The  indications  of  metasomatic  lead-zinc  deposits  at  the  surface  are 
of  great  importance  in  prospecting  ,  aind  exploration,  Where  the  limestone 
is  not  covered  by  thick  detritus,  they  are  relatively  easily  discovered  by 
means  of  the  distinotive  colouring  to  which  they  give  rise.  The  sulphides 
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of  lead  and  zinc  always  contain  more  or  less  iron3  which  by  oxidation  is 
converted  to  Hmonite.  Since,  in  addition,  pyrite  and  marcasite  are  gener- 
ally present  and  these  also  become  altered  to  limonite,  the  limestone  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  such  a  deposit  is  often  transformed  by  oxidation- 
metasomatism  into  iron  ore.  In  but  few  cases  is  the  deposit  quite  free 
from  iron,  or  without  galena,  or  with  the  zinc  sulphide  represented  by 
white  schalenblende — fine-grained  wurtzite  or  sphalerite,  or  a  mixture  of 
both  minerals,  generally  exhibiting  highly  developed  crusted  structure. 
In  such  cases  it  would  be  difficult  at  first  to  recognize  the  zinc  deposit. 
When  therefore  in  limestone  districts  masses  more  or  less  earthy  and 
remarkable  for  their  high  specific  gravity  occur,  it  is  advisable  to  look 
for  zinc.  The  flame  coloration  test  would  then  be  sufficient. 

The  filling  of  the  metasomatic  lead-zinc  deposits  so  far  as  ore  is  con- 
cerned, consists  chiefly  of  zinc  sulphide,  galena,  and  pyrite  or  marcasite. 
The  zinc  sulphide  occurs  both  in  the  form  of  sphalerite  as  also  often  in 
that  of  schalenblende ;  indeed,  the  comparative  study  of  the  world's  zinc 
deposits  shows  that  schalenblende  is  almost  limited  to  deposits  of  this 
type.  It  is  noteworthy  also  that  this  mineral  is  not  only  found  as  a  meta- 
somatic product  associated  with  the  alteration  of  limestone,  but  also  as  a 
chamber-filling.  What  property  of  the  solution,  or  what  particular  circum- 
stance of  precipitation  caused  the  zinc  sulphide  to  be  precipitated  as  schalen- 
blende in  metasomatic  deposits,  while  in  lodes  sphalerite  is  almost  exclusively 
found,  has  not  yet  been  possible  of  determination.  The  colour  of  schalen- 
blende, like  that  of  sphalerite,  varies  in  proportion  to  its  iron  content. 
It  is  interesting  that  with  schalenblende  particularly,  whitish  or  very  light 
coloured  layers  are  often  found  practically  free  from  iron.  Since  with 
these  metasomatic  deposits  schalenblende  is  usually  more  abundant  than 
sphalerite,  the  oxidized  ores  associated  with  them  have  chiefly  resulted 
from  this  form  of  zinc  sulphide ;  schalenblende  is  also  apparently  more 
readily  changed  to  cellular  oxidized  ores  than  is  sphalerite.  Concerning 
pyrite  and  marcasite,  it  is  noteworthy  that  with  these  deposits  marcasite 
occurs  strikingly  often  and  sometimes  in  large  quantity,  while  pyrite  on 
the  other  hand  recedes.  All  other  ore-minerals  are  subordinate. 

Among  the  gangue-minerals  barite  is  the  most  common.  Since  this 
mineral  is  also  characteristic  of  the  metasomatic  occurrences  of  other 
metals,  it  must  doubtless  be  referable  to  the  barium  content  of  the  altered 
limestone.  As  was  pointed  out  in  the  chapter  on  mineral  formation,  the 
smallest  amount  of  barium  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  suffices  in  the 
course  of  time  to  build  up  the  largest  masses.  That  calcite  is  frequent 
and  often  occurs  as,  the  youngest  filling,  is  natural,  in  view  of  the  calcareous 
nature  of  the  country-rook.  The  occurrence  of  blue  anhydrite  in  some 
of  these  deposits  is  particularly  interesting. 
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The  most  common  rock  inclusions  are  of  limestone  and  dolomite. 
Experience  of  these  deposits  has  taught  that  such  inclusions,  even  with 
incomplete  alteration  of  the  primary  bed,  can  in  themselves  constitute 
ore-deposits.  On  the  other  hand,  when  fissure-systems  of  different  strike 
and  dip  intersect,  at  such  intersections  blocks  of  limestone  more  or  less 
large  may  become  involved  as  rock  inclusions  and  yet  be  in  their  original 
position  and  remain  unaltered. 

.  Everything  considered,  it  may  be  said  that,  the  particular  character- 
istics of  the  filling  of  these  deposits  are,  the  preponderance  of  oxidized 
zinc  ores ;  the  occurrence  of  the  primary  sulphides,  schalenblende,  and 
marcasite  ;  and  the  occasional  presence  of  anhydrite. 

In  addition  to  these  differences  between  the  filling  of  the  metasomatic 
lead-zinc  deposits  and  that  of  lodes,  there  are  others  no  less  definite  in  the 
manner  the  minerals  and  rocks  forming  these  deposits  are  intergrown. 
With  the  metasomtttic  deposits  the  most  perfect  examples  of  crusti- 
fication  are  mot,  such  as  were  formed  when  metal  solutions  entering 
cavities  deposited  ore  all  round  the  walls.  In  addition,  concentric  crusti- 
fication  of  stalactitic  and  stalagmitic  growth,  each  outside  layer  being 
younger  than  those  inside,  is  found,  In  the  arrangement  of  the  different 
crusts  the  frequent  alternation  of  schalonblende  with  marcasite,  such  as 
is  illustrated  in  !Fig.  12!5,  is  striking.  The  wide  distribution  of  a  cellular 
structure  is  also  worthy  of  uotice,  such  structure  resulting  when  sohalen- 
blende  is  altered  to  cellular  oxidized  ores.  Finally,  a  pseudo-brecciated 
structure,  resulting  from  the  above-described  imperfect  alteration  of  the 
limestone  to  oro,  is  extensive  and  frequent. 

The  oxidized  iron  ores  which  now  and  then  make  their  appearance  in 
payable  quantity  in  these  deposits,  owe  their  formation  to  the  decomposi- 
tion of  tho  marcasite  or  pyrite. 

Primary  depth-zones  play  little  part  with  many  of  these  deposits,  since 
often,  tho  oxidation  zone  only  is  mined,  the  primary  zone  being  workable 
in  but  few  cases.  It  must  however  be  particularly  remarked  that,  as 
with  the  lodes,  where  work  is  undertaken  in  tho  primary  .zone,  an  upper 
zone  of  lead  ore  may  occasionally  be  distinguished  from  a  deeper  zone  of 
zinc.  This,  for  instance,  is  often  the  case  in  Upper  Silesia,  where  in  many 
mines  two  beds  are  worked,  whereof  in  isolated  cases  tho  upper  carries 
galena  oliiefty  while  the  lower  carries  sphalerite,  the  intervening  limestone 
having  apparently  been  unstated  to  any  such  alteration.  The  part 
played  by  secondary  depth-stones  in  metasomatic  deposits  was  particularly 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  description,  when  discussing  the 
formation  of  these  deposits, 

The  silver  content  deserves  one  or  two  remarks,  Since  mining  in 
most  oases  proceed^  in  the  oxidation  zone  only,  and.tjie  primary  deposits 
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are  relatively  but  little  worked,  the  silver  content  of  these  ores  is  subject 
to  great  fluctuation.  The  oxidation  zone  is  usually  poor  in  silver,  and 
consequently  in  many  cases  but  little  of  this  precious  metal  is  found  in 
oxidized  deposits.  The  silver  content  is  occasionally  liigher  in  districts 
where  primary  ores  are  mined,  the  galena  of  Upper  Silesia  for  instance 
having  a  high  silver  content.  In  such  deposits  it  fluctuates  in  like  manner 
to  its  occurrence  in  the  galena  of  the  sulphide  lead-zinc  lodes. 

The  geological  age  of  the  altered  limestone,  as  will  be  scon  from  the 
following  statement,  varies  greatly  : 


Locality  or  Name  of  Deposit.. 


Laurion  in  part.  . 

Upper  Silesia,  Wioslooh,  and  Carmthia. 

Aaohen,  Leadville  in  part,  Missouri. 

Leadville  in  part,  Iserlohn,  Sohwolm. 

Sardinia,  Loadville  in  part,  Mississippi. 

Eureka. 

Laurion  in  part,  Sala. 


Formiit.iou  In  wlildi  tlio  Oi'ott 
oiwur. 


OrtituuoouH. 

Triantiio. 

(JurhouiforoiiH 

Devonian. 

Silurian. 

Cambrian. 

Fnnduitnoutal 


The  deposits  are  mostly  considerably  younger  than  the  formations 
in  which  they  occur ;  at  Laurion,  for  instance,  the  occurrences  in  tho 
fundamental  schists  are  late-  or  post-Cretaceous,  while  those  at  Leadville 
and  Eureka,  in  Palaeozoic  limestone  or  dolomite,  are  late  Mesozoic,  On 
the  other  hand,  the  deposits  at  Sala  are  very  old,  namely  Archaean, 
and  with  this  great  age  the  abnormal  character  of  the  mineral-association 
is  probably  connected.  Owing  to  the  close  genetic  connection  btv- 
tween  metasomatic  lead-zinc  deposits  and  lead-zinc  lodes,  the  same  ex- 
periences in  regard  to  the  age  of  the  primary  ore  generally  apply  to  both. 
Thus,  with  the  deposits  in  Germany  there  are  two  periods  of  ore-deposition, 
late  Carboniferous  and  Tertiary.  The  formation  of  the  oxidation  ores, 
so  important  with  the  metasomatic  lead-zinc  deposits,  may  have  begun 
immediately  after  the  deposition  of  the  primary  ore,  and  havo  continued 
right  to  the  present. 

Since  with  these  deposits  the  most  important  ore,  zinc  carbonate,  w 
formed  by  oxidation,  it  is  found  almost  invariably  above  the  present  ground- 
water  level ;  the  primary  sulphide  ores  existing  in  greater  depth  are;  often 
unpayable  so  that  many  mines  cease  work  at  that  level,  and  in  consequence 
most  mines  working  metasomatic  deposits  reach  only  to  depths  of  a  few 
hundred  metres.  At  Aachen  for  instance,  mining  is  proceeding  at  depths 
of  300  m.,  in  Upper  Silesia  at  100  m,,  at  Iserlohn  at  200  m.,  at  Bleiberg 
at  about  400  m.,  and  at  Sala  at  about  300  metres,  The  question  of  the 
economic  importance  of  the  metasomatic  lead-zinc  deposits  is  further 
discussed  at  the  end  of  the  description  of  these  deposits. 
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The  lead-zinc  ores  of  Upper  Silesia  occur  interbedded  in  the  Muschel- 
kalk,  the  limestone  Division  of  the  great  German  Triassic  basin.  This  lime- 
stone forms  a  belt  10-20  km.  wide  and  more  than  80  Ion.  long,  which,  strik- 
ing east-west,  extends  from  Krappitz  on  the  river  Oder,  through  Gogolin 
to  Olkusz  in  Russian  Poland,  along  which  extent  its  surface  continuity 
is  in  places  broken  by  coverings  of  younger  beds.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  Russian  frontier  this  belt  turns  south-east  and  south,  in  which  direction 
its  extreme  outliers  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Czerna  in  Galicia. 
Technically,  it  rests  with  gentle  northern  dip  upon  the  Bunter  of  the 
Triassic  and  the  Rotliegendes  of  the  Permian,  these  in  turn  lying  un- 
conformably  upon  Carboniferous  beds.  It  is  only  the  southern  outliers 
of  this  belt  which,  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier  as  well  as  in  Galicia,  are 
ore-bearing. 

At  Tarnowitz,  the  Tarnowitz  syncline  with  a  north-so  ath  strike  and 
some  20  km.  wide,  branches  from  the  main  belt.  To  this  in  turn  is 
attached  ,the  Beuthen  syncline  some  7  km,  wide;  which,  between  Mikult- 
schiitz,  Miechowitz,  and  Dombrowka,  strikes  sometimes  east  and  some- 
times south-east,  This  latter  syncline,  illustrated  in  Fig,  152,  extends  over 
Beuthen,  across  the  frontier  to  Czeladz,  Bendzin,  and  as  far  as  Klimontow 
in  Russian  Poland,  when  after  a  short  break  it  continues  to  Dhgosozyn  and 
Szakowa,  situated  in  the  synclinal  subsidence  of  Chrzanow  and  Trzebinia,  in 
Galicia,  To  the  north,  between  Ptakowitz  and  StollaiMowitz,  an  anticlinal 
lift  of  the  older  beds  exposes  two  secondary  .synches,  ;the  Trdokenberg  to 
the  north  and  the  JMCieohowitz  to  tMe  sbutlk  j  ^cb^rdfagilb  Beyschlag  and 

1       '  '       " 
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Fio.  344,— Gaologio-teotonic  map  and  diagrammatic  section  of  the  Upper  SlleninH 
loftd-zhic  dtotilot    Miolxael  and  Quitzow, 
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Michael,  this  synclinal  disposition  of  the  beds  is  caused  in  greater  part  by 
faulting,  in  which  case  the  expression  synclinal  subsidence  better  expresses 
the  tectonics  than  would  the  term  syncline. 

The  country  between  and  around  Tarnowitz,  Miechowitz,  Beuthen, 
Scharley,  and  Gr.  Dombrowka,  embraces  the  principal  extension  of  the 
deposits.  Smaller  and  less  important  occurrences  are  found  in  the  eastern 
districts  wherever  dolomite  occurs ;  in  Russia  at  Boleslaw  and  Olkusz,  and 
in  Galicia  at  Szakowa  and  Trzebinia  ;  the  only  one  of  these  worthy  of  note 
is  that  of  galena  and  zinc  oxidized  ore  in  the  Matilde  mine  west  of 
Chrzanow  in  Galicia. 

The  Triassic  beds  south  of  the  large  anticlinal  uplift  of  the  Coal  forma- 
tion from  Zabrze  to  Myslowitz,  are  without  apparent  connection  with  the 
occurrences  now  being  described.  In  general  with  them,  no  extensive 
mineralization  is  known ;  only  those  beds  to  the  south  of  Myslowitz  the  con- 
tinuity of  which  is  broken  by  repeated  appearance  of  the  Carboniferous 
basement,  show  in  their  dolomitic  members  any  traces  of  ore. 

In  the  whole  Upper  Silesian  district  the  surface  of  the  Muschelkalk 
as  the  result  of  erosion  is  most  accidented.  In  pre-Tertiary  or  early  Tertiary 
time  running  waters  furrowed  this  limestone  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manner,  so  that  to-day,  freed  from  the  softening  contours  of  any  Diluvial 
or  Tertiary  covering,  it  constitutes  the  feature  of  an  extensively  incised 
landscape.  It  is  probable  that  at  that  time  also,  waters  circulating  along 
planes  of  bedding  and  fracture  effected  the  alteration  of  particular  beds  of 
the  Muschelkalk  to  ore.  Before,  however,  going  more  fully  into  this  question 
it  is  well  to  describe  the  development  of  that  formation  itself. 

So  far  as  the  ore  is  concerned  only  the  Lower  Muschelkalk,  some  120 
m.  thick  and  known  more  particularly  as  the  Wellenkalk,  comes  into 
question.  This  is  divided  into  two  stages,  the  Lower  or  Wellenkalk 
proper,  which  practically  coincides  with  the  Chorzow  beds  in  the  early 
classification  of  Eok ;  and  the  Upper  Wellenkalk,  formerly  known  as  the 
Schaumkalk.  The  cavernous  limestone  formerly  regarded  by  Bck  as  the 
base  of  the  Muschelkalk,  belongs  to  the  calcareous  and  dolomitic  members 
of  the  Upper  Bunter,  these  members  occupying  a  thickness  of  about  55 
metres.  The  uppermost  beds  of  the  Wellenkalk  proper,,  some  7  m.  thick  and 
easily  recognizable  during  development  by  their  colour  and  contained  fossils, 
are  often  known  as  the  blue  floor-limestone.  The  Upper  Wellenkalk  in 
Upper  Silesia  is  variously  developed ;  in  the  Oder  river  district  it  is  cal- 
careous, in  that  of  the  Weichsel  on  the  other  hand  it  is  dolornitio.  In  the 
Beuthen,  Tarnowitz,  Laurahiitte,  and  Zabrze  sections  of  the  Geological 
Survey  the  whole  sequence  of  the  Muschelkalk  is  given  as  fallows : 
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Upper  Musohelkalk,  about  30  m. 
Middle  Musohelkalk,  about  15  m. 

{Diplopora  dolomite. 
Karohowitz  beds.     ^Ore-bearing  dolomite 
Terebratella  bods.    I     about  75  m. 
Gorasdz  beds. 


Lower  or 

Wellenkalk. 

proper 


Wellenkalk. 

Marl  limestone. 

Second  Wellonkalk. 

Conglomerate  bands. 

Cellular  limestone. 

First  Wellenkalk. 

•Pecta,  and  Dadocrinus  limestone. 


•About  46  m. 


The  presence  of  ore  is  peculiar  to  the  dolomite  of  the  Upper  Wellen- 
kalk. This  dolomite  exhibits  so  many  characteristics  in  common  with 
the  contemporaneous  calcareous  beds,  the  Gorasdz,  Terebratella,  and  Kar- 
chowitz  beds  exposed  in  the  Drama  valley  and  at  Mikultschiitz,  that  its 
secondary  formation  from  limestone  along  fissures  carrying  ground- water 
must  be  assumed. 

Contrary  to  experience  in  the  Carboniferous  beds  below,  faults  have 
been  established  only  in  small  number  in  the  Upper  Silesian  Muschel- 
kalk.  In  addition  to  the  frequent  pre-Triassic  disturbances  in  the  Carboni- 
ferous, however,  younger  disturbances  have  also  undoubtedly  been  observed 
in  the  Triassic  and  in  the  ore-beds,  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  upper 
continuations  of  similar  faults  in  the  Carboniferous  beneath. 

The  ore-bodies,  consisting  essentially  of  galena,  sphalerite,  zinc  carbon- 
ate, zinc  hydrosilicate,  and  marcasite,  are  found  in  the  deeper  portions  of 
the  synclines,  and  apparently  quite  irregularly  distributed  in  the  altered 
dolomite  bed.  Rich  sections  alternate  indiscriminately  with  others 
carrying  but  little  or  no  ore.  These  rich  sections  are  connected  with 
fissures  and  are  found  not  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  strike-faults, 
but  particularly  along  the  north-south  transverse  faults  which  reach  to  the 
Coal-measures  below.  Often  ore-bodies  are  found  at  two  horizons,  one 
being  then  either  immediately  above  the  blue  floor  and  separated  from 
it  only  by  a  bed  of  pyritic  clay,  or  separated  further  by  a  dolomite  bed 
1-2  m.  thick  known  as  the  floor-dolomite.  The  second  ore-bed  then 
occurs  in  the  mass  of  the  dolomite,  sometimes  20  m.  above  the  first. 
It  is  however  regular  neither  in  character  nor  position,  while,  as  pointed 
out  by  Althans,  in  the  Trockenberg  syncline  it  is  entirely  absent ;  in  fact 
it  only  appears  under  especially  f  ayourable  conditions,  and  ia  then  always 
connected  with  the  lower  bed  by  ore-bearing  fissures. 

When  two  beds  occur  no  material  difference  in  composition  between  the 
two  may  be  observed.  Nowhere  can  any  regular  recurrence  in  deposition, 
any  fixed  sequence  between  galena,  sphalerite,  and  marcasite,be  recognized. 
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Both  deposits  may  be  purely  of  lead  ore,  as  in  the  Tarnowitz  syncline,  and 
then  seldom  more  than  1  m.  thick  and  very  discontinuous ;  or  predominat- 
ingly of  zinc  ore,  as  in  the  Beuthen  syncline,  and  then  up  to  12  in.  in  thick- 
ness and  more  continuous.  The  whole  thickness  is  in  no  case  however  made 
up  exclusively  of  ore,  but  generally  of  a  mixture  of  ore  and  dolomite.  At 
the  outcrop  both  beds  appear  to  unite  to  form  one  body,  which  in  places 
may  reach  a  width  of  20  metres.  In  such  cases  the  ore  consists  chiefly  of  a 
ted  ferruginous  zinc  ore  with  some  cerussite  and  earthy  lead  ore.  When 
it  descends  into  the  funnels  and  crevices  in  the  limestone  floor,  as  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  166,  it  becomes  more  and  more  clayey,  the  amount  of  iron 
at  the  same  time  decreasing.  On  account  of  its  lighter  colour  such  altered 
material  is  spoken  of  as  white  zinc  ore. 

Clean  galena  occurs  more  particularly  in,  the  Tarnowitz  syncline  but 
also  in  the  Trockenberg  syncline,  partly  in  the  form  of  narrow  compact 
layers  and  partly  as  irregular  masses  and  nests.  The  thickness  of  the  ore- 
bearing  layer  is  usually  about  0-25  m.  to  0-5  m.,  though  exceptionally  it  may 
reach  2  metres.  Around  Tarnowitz,  in  the  Friedrich  mine  for  instance,  a  soft 
galena  layer  is  distinguished  from  a  solid  galena  layer.  In  the  former  the 
galena  occurs  as  plates  and  masses  in  clay,  filling  the  bedding-  and  joint- 
planes  of  the  dolomite ;  in  the  latter  it  occurs  solidly  intergrown  with  the 
dolomite,  either  as  a  thin  bed  or  as  stringers  and  aggregates.  The  solid 
layers  represent  the  original  condition,  from  which  along  the  outcrop  the 
soft  layers  have  resulted  by  weathering.  The  silver  content  of  the  galena 
varies  between  0*025  and  0-048  per  cent.  Traces  of  copper,  antimony, 
and  gold  have  been  disclosed  by  analyses  of  furnace  products.  The  usual 
associates  of  the  galena  are  cerussite  and  marcasite,  and  in  addition  in 
the  Friedrich  mine  the  rare  tarnowitzite,  a  variety  of  aragonite  containing 
10  per  cent  of  lead.1 

The  ore-bed  consists  of  friable,  earthy,  finely-crystalline,  and  fibrous 
sphalerite,  or  of  schalenblende,  the  latter  often  appearing  in  stalactitic  form 
in  layers  alternating  with  others  of  galena  and  marcasite.  Not  infrequently 
a  mixture  of  sphalerite  with  the  carbonates  of  lime,  magnesia,  iron,  and  zinc 
occurs,  such  being  known  as  dolomitic  sphalerite.  This  mixture  is  found  for 
instance  in  the  Neue  Helene,  Caoilie,  and  Bleischarley  mines.  In  addition, 
the  red  and  white  zinc  ores  already  mentioned  as  contaminated,  by  dolo- 
mite, clay,  and  iron  oxide,  are  of  great  importance,  Their  structure  and 
intergrowth  with  sphalerite  indicates  tKeii  derivation  from,  this  primary 
ore.  Pyrite  and  marcasite  are  constant  associates  of  the  zinc,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  value  of  the  deposit ;  sometimes  they  pradoroiiiate. 

Beds  of  cleaner  sphalerite  are  found  on  the  northern  limb  of  the 

1  Websky,  '  tJber  die  KriatalUoBm  de*  Twnowitzfts/  Z/eit,  &  di  fal  Q*$.  Vol.  IX. 
p.  737.  :     , 
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Beuthen  syncHne,  in  the  Cacilie  and  Neue  Helene  mines.  Such  beds 
rarely  attain  a  thickness  above  2  metres.  They  are  distinguished  by  their 
purity  and  the  considerable  amount  of  contained  galena.  At  the  out- 
crop they  are  altered  to  red  oxidized  ore,  some  pieces  of  which  though 
outwardly  identical  with  the  others,  consist  of  schalenblende  or  galena 
inside.  In  places  on  this  same  north  limb  an  upper  ore-bed  of  varying 
thickness  has  also  been  worked.  This  lies  some  30  m.  above  the 
sphalerite  bed  and  reaches  about  1  m.  in  thickness. 

Around  the  margin  of  the  syncline  a  thick  bed  of  red  oxidizod  ore 
occurs,  which  in  the  Cacilie,  Scharley,  and  Wilhelmine  mines  is  in  places 
20  m.  thick,  and  in  the  foot-wall  passes  over  to  white  ore.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  syncline  also,  in  the  Therese,  Apfel,  Maria,  and  Elisabeth  mines, 
this  bed,  though  more  irregular,  is  almost  as  important.  •  In  these  mines 
ore  is  often  found  in  funnel-shaped  bodies  extending  downwards  from 
the  main  deposit  into  the  limestone. 

Beds  of  earthy  limonite,  contaminated  by  clay,  lime,  and  dolomite, 
and  mixed  with  zinc  oxidized  ore,  galena,  and  cerassite,  occur  either  as 
independent  layers  of  varying  thickness,  or  as  part  of  the  above-mentioned 
lead-zinc  occurrences.  Such  limonite  is  seen  more  particularly  in  the  funnel- 
shaped  bodies  which  penetrate  the  limestone  floor,  and  also  at  the  outcrop. 
In  this  connection  it  must  be  mentioned  that  the  dolomite  in  the  roof  of  the 
ore-bed  has  in  many  places  been  denuded,  and  that  loose  Miocene  marine 
deposits  or  Diluvial  formations  now  cover  the  bed.  At  such  denudation 
the  ore-bed  itself  was  naturally  more  or  less  eroded  and  disturbed. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  theories  formerly  advanced  that  these 
deposits  were  contemporaneous  with  the  dolomite,  or  that  they  were  formed 
by  the  concentration  of  metalliferous  material  formerly  finely  distributed 
throughout  the  Muschelkalk,  it  remains  only  to  more  closely  discuss  the 
present  generally  accepted  theory  of  the  subsequent  introduction  of  the 
ore.  It  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  here,  as  with  the  analogous 
deposits  at  Aachen,  Wiesloch,  Monteponi,  Raibl,  and  Laurion,  the  ores 
were  originally  deposited  as  sulphides,  from  which,  subsequently  and  by 
the  action  of  circulating  meteoric  waters,  the  oxidized  ores  were  formed ; 
numerous  pieces  of  ore  with  sphalerite  or  galena  inside  and  zinc  carbonate 
or  cerussite  outside,  most  clearly  demonstrate  this  derivation.  Further,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  established  that  the  ores  were  deposited  from  solutions 
which,  circulating  within  the  Muschelkalk  beds,  effected  their  dolomitiza- 
tion.  At  the  same  time  a  gradual  replacement  of  the  limestone  by  ore 
took  place,  as  well  as  a  crusted  deposition  in  chambers  previously  formed 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  dolomite  and  limestone,  The  not-infrequent 
occurrence  of  stalactites  and  the  abundant  occurrence  of  schalenblende 
indicate  this  latter  manner  of  formation.  The  pocket-like  occurrence 
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of  the  ore  in  holes  like  pot-holes  in  the  limestone  floor,  suggests  rapidly 
flowing  water.  The  apparent  limitation  of  the  ore-beds  to  one  or  two  often 
well-maintained  horizons  is  adequately  explained  both  by  the  physical 
behaviour  of  these  particular  beds  towards  the  inflowing  water,  as  well  as 
by  the  presence  in  them  of  material  which  acted  reducingly  towards  the 
metals  in  solution.  Against  solid  compact  layers  such  water  would  be 
impounded.  Where  several  of  such  layers  occurred  several  ore-beds  would 
be  formed  one  above  the  other,  in  number  corresponding  to  the  number  of 
such  water  reservoirs.  At  the  same  time  the  bitumen,  which  is  still  dis- 
cernible in  some  beds,  may  have  acted  as  the  agent  whereby  the  sulphates 
present  were  reduced  to  sulphides. 

Concerning  the  question  of  the  source  of  the  solutions,  the  following 
considerations  are  pertinent.  The  metalliferous  occurrences  in  the  Upper 
Muschelkalk,  Keuper,  and  Jurassic — which  Althans  regarded  as  constitut- 
ing this  source — are  probably  insufficient  to  account  for  such  an  extensive 
occurrence.  It  is  more  probable  indeed  that  these  themselves  were  formed 
by  the  same  processes,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  as  those  to  which  the 
principal  beds  are  referable.  According  to  Bernhardi  and  Giirich,  the  ores 
were  deposited  simultaneously  with  the  country-rock.  Bernhardi  recognizes 
the  precipitant  in  the  gases  escaping  from  the  Coal-measures  beneath, 
while  Giirich  sees  it  in  the  organic  substances  contained  in  the  Triassic 
sea.  According  to  Carnall,  Websky,  and  Althans,  the  ore,  formerly  finely 
distributed,  became  subsequently  concentrated  by  meteoric  waters,  a  view 
which  A.  Sachs  also  endorses.  The  most  probable  of  all,  however,  is  the 
assumption  that  the  solutions  rose  from  depth  along  fissures,  from  which 
following  fractures  and  cracks  they  spread  laterally  through  the  permeable 
beds  of  the  Muschelkalk.  This  view  is  endorsed  by  Krug  von  Nidda,  Eck, 
Kossmann,  and  lately,  as  the  result  of  special  investigation,  by  Beyschlag 
and  Michael.  It  is  occasionally  urged  against  it  that  the  channels  of 
access  necessary  to  such  an  assumption  must,  if  existing,  have  been  dis- 
closed by  the  extensive  mining  operations  which  have  been  undertaken  in 
the  Coal-measures  beneath ;  or,  alternatively,  that  much  lead-  and  zinc  ore 
should  have  been  found  within  the  fissures  of  those  measures.  Both  these 
objections  appear  no  longer  to  have  force ;  firstly,  because  in  the  Coal- 
measures  the  limestone  necessary  to  such  deposition  of  ore  does  not  exist, 
and  the  ascending  waters  not  being  able  to  dissolve  the  insoluble  rocks  along 
the  fissures  were  accordingly  not  in  the  position  to  form  funnel-shaped 
cavities ;  secondly,  because  occurrences  of  lead-  and  zinc1  ore,  particularly 
the  former,  are  actually  found  in  the  fissures  of  those  measures ;  and 
finally,  because  in  the  Upper  Bunter  and  in  the  transition  beds  between  the 
Bunter  and  the  Eotliegendes,  occurrences  of  ore  such  as  have  recently  been 
discovered  may  only  be  explained  by  deposition  from  ascending  solutions. 
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The  endeavour  from  above  to  follow  the  fissures  known  in  the  Triae 
into  depth,  or  from,  below  to  follow  the  faults  in  the  Coal-measures  ii 
the  Triassic  above,  has  for  want  of  available  exposures  but  seld< 
succeeded.  It  is  also  almost  always  impossible  to  follow  the  Muschelki 
fissures  into  depth  because  of  water,  which  in  this  Triassic  region  is 
abundant  as  to  be  sufficient  for  the  entire  industrial  district  of  Up] 
Silesia.  It  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  the  connection  of  the  fissu 
in  the  Muschelkalk  with  those  of  the  Coal-measures  is  more  frequent  tl 
might  be  supposed  from  the  observations  BO  far  possible. 

According  to  Giirich,  zinc  mining  in  this  district  began  in  the  sixteei 
century.  The  oxidized  ores  alone  were  mined  at  first,  sphalerite  havi 
only  been  mined  for  about  four  decades. 

PBODTTOTION  OF  UTPEB,  SILESIA 


Zinc  Ore. 

Sphalerite 
Included. 

Lead  Ore. 

Lead. 

Silver. 

Tons. 
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... 

... 

266  Lead 
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628  Litharge 
5,580  Lead 
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? 
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... 
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1887 
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»•  . 

28,580 

.s 

1897 

510,686 

270,426 

35,847 

19,338  Lead 

8349 

1,719  Litharge 

The  present  production  may  be  gauged  from  the  following  figur 
In  the  year  1908  eleven  mines  employing  9442  hands  produced  1,212,,' 
tons  of  argentiferous  galena  and  sphalerite,  together  containing  210,< 
tons  of  zinc  and  61,733  tons  of  lead,  equivalent  to  17 '4  per  cent  and  5'1  • 
cent  respectively ;  and  in  addition  208,025  tons  of  zinc  oxidized  ore  j 
schalenblende,  containing  30,860  tons  of  zinc,  equivalent  to  14-8  per  ce 
If  these  figures  be  compared  with  those  of  Germany  as  a  whole— which 
that  year  were  2,913,150  tons,  containing  320,216  tons  of  zinc  and  114,! 
tons  of  lead,  or  11  per  cent  and  3'9  per  cent  respectively— it  is  seen  thai 
respect  to  metallic  zinc,  Upper  Silesia  is  responsible  for  three-fourths 
the  total  produced  by  mines  in  Germany,  and  more  than  one-half  of 
total  lead. 
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Lying  upon  the  north-west  flank  of  the  Cambrian  anticline  at  Hohe 
Venn,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Khine  between  Eschweiler  and 
Llittich,  contorted  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  beds  are  found.  These 
Paleozoic  beds,  which  disappear  under  the  Cretaceous  of  Aachen  and  Maas- 
tricht, occur  folded,  and  to  some  extent  overthrust,  into  north-east  striking 
anticlines  and  synclines,  the  whole  effect  being  that  the  individual  forma- 
tions, the  Upper  Devonian,  the  Carboniferous  limestone,  and  the  Coal- 
measures,  form  a  succession  of  narrow  north-east  striking  belts,  the  older 
members  of  each  forming  the  anticlines  and  the  younger  members  the 
synclines.  This  disposition  of  the  beds  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  6. 

The,  deposits  are  connected  with  the  dolomitic  limestones  of  the 
different  formations  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  transverse  disturbances 
running  north-west  or  approximately  at  right  angles  to  the  country,  on  the 
other.  In  German  territory  they  are  arranged  in  two  districts,  one  situated 
to  the  south-west  of  Aachen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moresnet,  the  mining 
area  there  being  the  property  of  the  Vieille  Moaitagne  company ;  and  the 
other  at  Stolberg  to  the  east  of  Aachen,  where  the  important  Diepen- 
linchen  mine  is  worked  by  the  Stolberg  company.1  Altogether,  according 
to  the  statistics  of  the  mining  district  of  Diiren,  forty-five  lead-  and  zinc 
concessions  have  been  granted,  upon  approximately  one-half  of  which 
operations  have  so  far  been  undertaken. 

The  ore  is  associated  with  the  Eifel  limestone — Middle  to  Lower 
Devonian— as  well  as  with  the  Carboniferous  limestone,  these  two  being 
separated  from  on,e  another  by  a  thickness  of  arenaceous  slates,  the  Famen- 
niau  beds  of  the  Upper  Devonian.  However  much  the  outward  shape  and 
the  mineralogical  content  of  these  lead-zinc  deposits  may  vary  in  the 
individual  occurrences,  and  some  of  these  variations  are  illustrated  in 
Fig.  345,  without  exception  they  are  connected  with  faults  striking 
transversely  across  the  formation,  and  are  only  found  where  solutions 
circulating  along  fissures  and  boundary-planes  encountered  calcareous 
and  dolomitio  rooks,  such  rooks  being  chiefly  Carboniferous,  but  also 
Devonian.  It  is  seldom  that  any  ore  is  found  in  the  arenaceous  slates 
above  or  below  these  limestones.  Still  more  unfavourable  to  the  de- 
position of  ore  do  the  Carboniieroiis  slates  appear  to  have  been,  since  with 
them  ore  is  only  known  to  occur  in  connection,  with  the  Bleiberg  fissure- 
system.  Somewhat  more  favourable  were  the  foot-wall  slates  of  the  Upper 

1  GeuUscliaft  /&•  Bergbcw,  8ki-  wid  ZinJtfabrikation  tu  8t6lbei>g'wid  in  Wwtfalqn. 
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Devonian  in  which,  as  for  instance  in  the  Schmalgraf ,  Lontzen,  and  Prester 
mines,  and  at  Hammerberg  near  Stolberg,  etc.,  ore-bodies  are  occasionally 
found. 

Such  faults  may  be  followed  right  through  all  the  Palsoozoic  beds,  from 
the  Cambrian  to  the  Carboniferous,  even  though  at  times  they  may  be 
represented  only  by  flucans  or  narrow  fractures.  The  width  of  the 
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FIQ.  345. — Horizontal  and  cross  sections  of  tbe  St.  Pauli  load-zinc  mine  at  Welkonraodt, 


fissure  in  the  limestone  is  different  from  that  in  the  clastic  rocks,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  mineralization  has  almost  always  changed.  The  strike 
varies  between  east  by  south  and  south,  a  bent  course  being  seldom 
observed.  Generally  several  fissures  occur  together,  in  part  with  their 
courses  parallel  and  in  part  diagonal,  so  that  they  form  a  fissure-  or 
linked  series.  Often  again,  a  fissurej  simple  and  regular  in  one  part  of 
its  course,  is  observed  to  split  up  along  its  continuation. 

The  length  of  these  .transverse  faults  is  quite  considerable,  the  Miin- 
stergewand  and  the  Sandgewand  faults,  for  instance,  cross  not  only  the 
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Carboniferous  syncline  at  the  river  Worm,  but  also  that  at  the  Inde. 
In  cases  where  fissures  pinch  out,  not  far  to  the  right  or  left  others  usually 
begin.  The  dip  is  sometimes  to  the  north-west  and  sometimes  to  the  south- 
east, these  two  directions  being  occasionally  present  in  different  parts  of 
the  same  fissure.  Generally  the  dip  is  steep,  but  occasionally  it  may  be 
as  flat  as  40°  or  less.  In  depth  the  fissures  become  smaller,  till  eventually 
they  die  out.  They  represent  true  faults,  the  throw  in  particular  cases 
reaching  more  than  400  metres. 

In  relation  to  geological  age  it  may  only  be  said  that  the  first  fractur- 
ing had  begun  before  the  deposition  of  the  Senonian,  while  subsequent 
movements  in  the  same  fissures  continued  till  after  Diluvial  time.  The 
majority  of  occurrences  now  being  worked  are  found  in  the  Carboni- 
ferous limestone,  and  particularly  in  its  basal  dolomite.  Among  these  are 
the  famous  zinc  deposit  at  Altenberg  in  the  Moresnet  syncline,  and  the 
deposits  in  the  Schmalgraf,  Eschbruch,  and  Miitzhagen  mines.  Numerous 
other  occurrences,  including  that  at  Diepenlinchen,  are  found  in  the 
Carboniferous  limestone  of  the  Worth  syncline,  to  the  south-east  of 
Stolberg. 

Concerning  the  arrangement  of  the  fissures  into  series,  four  of  these 
may  be  distinguished,  namely :  (1)  the  Welkenraedt  series  including  the 
deposit  of  that  name  ;  (2)  a  series  east  of  this  between  Euyff  and  Herbesthal; 
(3)  the  prolongation  of  the  Schmalgraf  fissure-system,  this  prolongation 
reaching  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Eupen ;  and  (4)  the  Bleiberg  Vieille- 
Montagne  series.  Farther  to  the  east  comes  the  poorer  district  south 
of  Aachen,  and  then  the  eastern  district  with  the  numerous  lode-like 
occurrences  of  the  Vichbach  valley,  these  being  centred  around  the  Miin- 
stergewand  fault  and  its  parallel  associates.  Still  farther  to  the  east  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Vicht  comes  the  Sandgewand  system,  which  in  the  Worth 
syncline  cuts  the  Carboniferous  limestone  twice  and  continues  into  the 
Eifel  limestone. 

The  deposits  form  lodes  as  well  as  chamber-deposits  and  metasomatic 
ore-bodies,  these  different  forms  of  deposit  usually  occurring  in  combination. 

The  ore  consists  of  zinc  sulphide — chiefly  sohalenblonde  but  also 
sphalerite  —  of  galena,  and  exceptionally  pyrite  and  marcasite.  It  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  94.  With  these  deposits  the  products  of  oxidation  are 
especially  important.  At  Schmalgraf  the  deposits  have  been  proved  to 
be  payable  to  a  depth  of  175  m. ;  at  Diepenlinchen  to  250  metres.  The 
oxidized  zinc-  and  lead  ores  are  the  oxidation  products  of  sulphide  ores, 
which  oxidation,  as  in  the  cerussite  deposit  of  Diepenlinchen,  may  have 
proceeded  so  far  that  the  sulphides  have  been,  completely  replaced.  The 
most  characteristic  and  frequent  minerals  are  the  zinc  carbonate,  and  the 
hydrosilicate,  though  the  anhydrous  silicate  also  occurs. 
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The  form  of  these  metasomatic  deposits  is  irregular,  nor  is  the  separa- 
tion from  the  country-rock  definite,  as  all  gradations  from  puro,  zinc  ore 
to  zinciferous  and  ferruginous  limestone  may  be  observed.  In  texture 
the  ore-bodies  are  usually  porous  or  cellular.  Crystals  of  secondary  zinc 
carbonate  and  hydrosilicate  are  found  in  druses  and  fissures.  The  con- 
nection of  such  purely  metasomatic  deposits  with  fissures  in  often  not 
discernible  at  first  sight,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  processes  of  meta- 
somatism tend  to  modify  and  obliterate  the  original  arrangement. 

Concerning  the  relative  age  of  the  different  minerals,  in  the  cavity- 
fillings  the  recurring  sequence,  first  galena,  then  schalenblendc,  and  finally 
marcasite,  is  remarkable.  By  subsequent  shattering  and  disturbanco 
a  brecciated  structure  has  often  been  produced,  in  which  the  number  of 
slickensides  and  veins  of  recent  calcite  is  striking. 

The  oxidized  ores,  including  those  of  zinc,  represent  oxidatiou-mcta- 
somatic  deposits.  They  are  associated  with  the  limestone  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  surface,  the  alteration  of  this  limestone  having  been  effected 
by  metal  solutions  formed  from  the  sulphides.  The  formation  of  theao. 
sulphides  probably  took  place  before  the  deposition  of  the  Senonian. 

According  to  F.  Herbst  the  composition  of  the  ore  won  at  different 
mines  is  as  follows  : 


Mine. 

Sphalerite. 

Galena. 

1'yrltu. 

Schmalgraf   . 
Esohbruch    . 

Per  cent. 
31-0 
32-1 

Per  cent. 
5-0 
3-8 

Per  I'oiib. 
ID-fi 
24-8 

Mfltzhagen    . 

23-0 

3-5 

21-8 

Fossey  .... 

31-8 

1-5 

fl-S 

The  importance  of  this  district  may  be  gathered  from  the  following. 
figures  :  during  1909  the  mines  of  the  Altenberger  Bergiv&'ksfjtisclkc'Iuift, 
including  the  Eschbruch,  Schmalgraf,  Fossey,  and  Lonteen  mines  in  Prussia! 
as  well  as  the  Miitzhagen  mine  in  Belgium,  produced  30,948  tons  of  oro, 
from  which  938  tons  of  zinc  oxidized  ore,  12,289  tons  of  sphalerite,  and 
800  tons  of  galena  were  obtained.  The  Diepenlincheii  mine  belonging 
to  the  Stolberg  Company1  in  1910  produced  9611  tons  of  sphalerite  and 
1626  tons  of  galena. 

ISERLOHN,  WESTPHALIA 
LITERATURE 

TRAINEE.    'Das  Vorkommea  des  Galmeis  im  -devonisohen  Knlkatoln  Lol  Taorlcriin  » 
Vorhudl  d.  naturhist  Ver.  d.  pr.  Rheinlande,  u.s.w,  XVII.,  I860,  p  2H1. 
Die  nutzbaren  Moneralien  TI.H.W.  im  deutsohen  Reich.  Berlin,  1873/p.  fl27. 
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'  Die  Zinkorzlagor  boilserlohn,1  Zoit.  f.  Borg-  Htitton-  u.  Salinomyeson  im  pr.  Staate,  XXXVI. 
p.  142, — v.  DHOIIISN.  Erliiutorungon  zur  goologieclion  Karto  der  Rhoinprovinz  und  Wost- 
falcnB.  Bonn,  1884. — L.  HOFFMANN.  'Dos  Zinkorzvorkommon  von  leerlohn,'  Zeit.  f. 
prakt.  Geol.,  1890,  p.  4fi. — STOCIKVLKTH.  '  Die  googr.  googn.  u.  miner.  Verh.  dos  slldliohon 
Toils  des  Oborborgamtsbexirks  Dortmund,'  Vorliandl.  d.  naturhist.  Vor.  f.  Ehoinland  u. 
Westfolen,  Vol.  LIL,  Bonn,  1895,  p.  45, 

Between  Hagen  and  Balve  the  Stringocephalus  limestone  of  the  upper 
Middle  Devonian  occurs  as  a  belt  32  km.  long  and  more  than  1000  ni.  in 
width,  dipping  to  the  north.  Scattered  in  this  belt  over  an  area  about  12 
km.  long,  embracing  Letmathe,  Iserlohn,  and  Deilingenhofen,  some  fifteen 
zinc  deposits  of  varying  size  occur.  These  are  of  irregular  shape  with 
semicircular  or  triangular  section,  and  are  found  either  near  or  actually 
a.t  the  contact  with  the  Lenne  slate.  While  against  this  slate  their  out- 
line is  definite  and  regular,  their  extension  laterally  into  the  limestone  is 
irregular.  The  ore-bodies  thus  formed  generally  extend  in  a  north-south 
direction  and  not  infrequently  assume  a  lode-like  form.  Without  doubt 
they  owe  their  existence  to  the  individually  unimportant  but  numerous 
transverse  disturbances  of  this  neighbourhood.  In  depth  they  generally 
rapidly  pinch  out,  a  depth  of  205  m.  being  reached  in  but  one  case ;  with 
the  surface  they  are  usually  connected  by  irregular  chimneys  filled  with 
Diluvial  material. 

The  ore  originally  consisted  of  sphalerite,  pyrite,  and  to  a  less  extent 
of  galena.  These  minerals  are  now  only  seen  as  kernels  within  solid 
masses,  the  peripheral  portions  of  which  consist  of  zinc  carbonate,  hydro- 
silicate,  and  silicate,  of  limonite,  and  more  rarely  cerusaite  and  pyromor- 
phite,  these  being  enveloped  in  a  considerable  amount  of  clay.  Calcite, 
often  in  beautiful  crystals,  and  occasionally  quartz,  accompany  the  ore. 

Some  of  the  most  important  of  these  ore-bodies  lie  immediately  under 
the  town  of  Iserlohn,  and  the  subsidences  of  the  surface  consequent  upon 
the  mming  of  these  bodies  have  led  to  many  complicated  legal  processes. 
While  the  Krug-von-Nidda  mine  to  the  east  of  Iserlohn  was  in  1893  stopped 
owing  to  exhaustion  of  its  deposits,  the  Tlefbau-von-Hovel  situated  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  town  continued  a  modest  existence  to  within  a  few 
years  ago.  . 

The  crusted  structure  of  the  sulphide  ore— the  sphalerite  and  pyrite 
especially  occurring  in  separate  layers — together  with  the  botryoidal  and 
stalactitic  forms,  point  plainly  to  deposition  in  cavities  formed  by  water, 
and  to  metasomatism.  These  sulphides  subsequently  became  oxidized  by 
meteoric  waters.  The  clay  which  almost  everywhere  accompanies  the  ore 
is  probably  the  insoluble  residue  from  marl  and  limestone,  though  doubt- 
less some  was  subsequently  introduced  from  above. 

Upon  the  observed  fact  that  the  Stringocephalus  limestone  and 
the  Lenne  slate  possess  almost  everywhere  a  low  zinc  content,  the 
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assumption  has  been  based  that  these  ore-bodies  were  formed  by  lateral 
secretion ;  we,  however,  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  pregnant  solutions 
ascended  from  depth  along  fissures.  The  sources  of  these  solutions  are 
probably  the  same  as  those  from  which  the  lodes  of  the  Velbert  anticline 1 
between  the  Ehine  and  the  Ruhr,  were  filled,  this  probability  arising 
from  the  genetic  connection  established  by  the  Geological  Survey  between 
those  lode  fissures  and  the  fissures  at  Iserlohn. 

In  1894  the  zinc  mines  at  Iserlohn  worked  by  the  MdrUsch-West- 
fdlischen  Bergwerksverein,  produced  7245  tons  of  zinc  oxidized  ore,  4182 
tons  of  sphalerite,  and  64  tons  of  pyrite,  350  men  being  employed  in 
mines  and  works.  In  the  same  year  the  total  production  of  the  district 
was  8669  tons  of  zinc  oxidized  ore,  4185  tons  of  sphalerite,  and  77  tons  of 
pyrite.  Since  then  however  and  not  many  years  ago,  all  work  was  stopped. 

SOHWELM  AND  LANGERFELD,  WESTPHALIA 

LITERATURE 

v.  DEOHEN.  '  t)ber  das  Eisenstein-  und  Eieonkiesvorkommen  auf  dor  Zeche  Solvwolm,' 
Sitzunguber-  d.  uaturhist.  Ver.  f.  Rlieinland  u.  Wostfalon,  XXXI.,  1874. — STOOKFLKTH. 
1  Die  geographisohen,  geognostisohen  und  mineralogisclien  Vorhultnisse  des  siidlichen  Toils 
dee  Oberbergamtsbezirkeis  Dortmund,'  Verhandl.  d.  naturhiut.  Ver.  f.  Rhainland  u.  Wast- 
falen,  Vol.  LII.  Bonn,  1895 ;  Der  sUdliohste  Toil  des  Oborborgamtsbozirkes  Dortmund, 
1806,  pp.  57,  68. — H.  MJSNTZBL,  in  the  joint  work,  Entwioklung  den  nioderrheinisoh-wost- 
falischon  Steinkohlenborgbaues,  Berlin,  1903,  Vol.  I. — P.  KRUSOH.  '  Neue  Galmoiauf- 
schlUBse  bei  Sohwelm,'  Zeit.  d.  d.  geol.  Ges.  Vol.  LV.,  1903. 

Occurrences  similar  to  those  at  Iserlohn  are  known  in  the  Rote  Berge 
at  Schwelm  and  at  Langerfeld  near  Barmen.  Though -these  have  at  present- 
no  economic  importance  they  are  interesting  in  that  the  Stringocephalus 
limestone,  while  the  form  of  its  corals  has  been  maintained,  has  itself  been 
altered  partly  to  marcasite  and  partly  to  sphalerite,  deposits  of  these  two 
ores  occurring  close  to  one  another.  From  these,  by  the  action  of  meteoric 
water  oxidized  iron-  and  zinc  ores  subsequently  became  formed,  the  former 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  have,  been  the  object  of  mining  operations  not 
many  years  ago. 

At  Langerfeld  the  Stringocephalus  limestone  became  likewise  replaced 
by  sulphide  zinc-  and  iron  ores,  which  in  their  turn  similarly  suffered 
oxidation  by  meteoric  water.  This  deposit  is  also  interesting  because, 
presumably  in  Tertiary  time,  a  mechanical  re-arrangement  and  concentra- 
tion of  the  oxidized  ore  and  residual  clay  took  place,  so  that  to-day  the 
upper  portion  of  the  deposit  represents  a  sedimentary  ore -"bed,  while 
the  lower  portion,  is  an  oxidized  metasomatic  deposit.  The  occurrence  of 
considerable  disturbances  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  deposit 
suggests  that  here  also  the  pregnant  solutions  ascended  from  depth. 

1  Ante,  p.  703. 
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A.  tSfiiMiDT.  J")io  ZiukorelugnrHLiittttn  von  WicHlnuh  (Hadon).  Hoiclolborg,  J883.  — 
A.  SAUMH.  .HlfiU  Nwkartfuinliiul  dor  ^oolo^inc'Iimi  Hiuuuiilkarto  don  OroNflhoniogturas 
Hadon  nobBii  lOriiiiik'rimgon.  llddolliorg,  1H!)H. 

Some  12  km.  .south  of  Heidelberg,  between  Wiesloch  and  Nussloch, 
in  the  Upper  Muscbelkalk  and  close  to  the  large  Rhine-valley  Fault,  many 
irregularly  bedded  /me  deposits  are  found  associated  with  the  smaller 
step-like  secondary  faults. 

The  section  of  the  Upper  Muschelkalk  at  Kobelsborg  consists  of  the 
Trochite  beds  proper  and  the  lower  Trochite  limestone.  The  former  may 
again  be  divided  into  an  uppermost  layer  about  0-0  m.  thick  ;  then  for  a 
thickness  of  0-15  m.  three  limestone  layers  which  in  places  are  replaced 
by  zinc  ore  or  zinciferous  clay  ;  then  S-o1  m.  of  limestone  ;  and  finally 
l-C-4-8  m.  of  yellowish-grey  or  reddish  encrinito  limestone  alternating  with 
clayey  marl.  The  lower  Trochite  limestone  consists  of  a  bluish-grey 
limestone  alternating  with  clay  and  marl. 

Mining  operations,  which  go  back  as  far  as  Roman  time  and  which  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  enjoyed  a  short  period  of  prosperity,  have 
again  been  given  up,  doubtless  in  consequence  of  the  irregularity  of  the 
deposits. 

The  ore  consists  chiefly  of  ainc  oxidized  ore,  which,  as  the  exposures 
to  the  east  on  the  Kobelsborg  demonstrate,  has  resulted  from  the  decom- 
position of  sphalerite,  portions  of  which  are  still  extant.  Schmidt  gives 
the  essential  minerals  occurring  at  Wiesloch,  as  sphalerite,  galena,  mar- 
casito,  zinc  carbonate,  hydioftncito,  limonito,  iron-ochre,  and  to  a  less  extent 
pyrolusite,  cerussite,  pyrornorphita,  anglesitc,  antimony-ochre,  realgar, 
barito,  selonito,  caloite,  dolomite,  and  clay,  The  sphalerite  occurs  in  two 
generations,  the  older  of  which,  a  cryptocrystalline  schalenblende  arranged 
in  layers  with  galena  and  mareasito,  forms  the  principal  ore.  Not  in- 
frequently, in  cavities  within  tho  deposits,  these  minerals  are  deposited  in 
staiactitic  form,  with  a  younger  generation  of  sphalerite  as  the  outside 
envelope.  Galena,  in  addition  to  occurring  in  compact  form  with  schalen- 
blendo,  occurs  also  crystallized  by  itself,  and,  again,  as  irregular  masses  in 
the  zinc  oxidised  ore.  This  oxidised  ore  exists  as  fine-grained,  compact, 
whitish-grey,  occasionally  also  striped,  reniform,  and  botryoidal  aggregates, 
or  porous  and  cellular.  In  the  cleaner  portions  the  zinc  content  amounts 
to  40-50  per  cent.  Limonite  and  red  iron-ochrej  the  products  of  decom- 
position of  the  marcasite,  occur  mixed  with  clay,  more  particularly  in 
the  upper  portions  of  the  deposit.  In  the  ochre  the  silica  has  become 
concentrated  into  well-developed  quartz  crystals. 
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Schmidt  specifies  five  .ore-beds  at  Wiesloch,  all  lying  in  an  unmistakable 
north  and  south  direction.  Three  of  these  are  situated  on  the  west 
slope  of  the  Hessel,  forming  the  Hessel  district,  the  two  remaining  beds 
on  the  south-west  slope  of  the  Kobelsberg  forming  the  Baierthal  district. 
All  these  beds,  each  of  which  is  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  smaller 
and  larger  pockets  connected  by  stringers,  appear  everywhere  to  belong 
to  the  same  horizon  of  the  Trochite  limestone.  The  mineralization  is 
associated  on  the  one  hand  with  the  bedding -planes,  and  on  the  other 
with  the  fissures  which  traverse  the  country.  The  thickness  of  the  deposit 
may  be  divided  into  a  lower  portion  consisting  predominatingly  of  zinc 
ore,  and  an  upper  portion  consisting  substantially  of  iron  ore.  The  fissures 
themselves  are  filled  sometimes  with  ordinary  clay,  but  generally  with 
zinciferous,  ferruginous  clay,  and  zinc 'oxidized  ore.  That  contemporane- 
ously with  the  process  of  replacement  of  limestone  by  ore,  deposition  of 
ore  took  place  in  cavities  already ,  formed  by  water,  is  plainly  indicated  by 
the  occurrence  of  sphalerite  stalactites  on  the  Kobelsberg.  The  ore-bed, 
though  usually  conformable,  occasionally  follows  the  fissures  to  moderate 
depths  below,  reaching  in  one  case  even  as  deep  as  the  Wellenkalk. 

In  the  oxidized  zinc  deposits  the  extensive  distribution  of  crystal 
cavities  regarded  as  the  negative  crystals  of  selenite,  is  striking.  These 
cavities  indicate  that  a  sulphatizing  action  .immediately  preceded  the 
formation  of  the  oxidized  zinc.  Further,  the  occurrence  at  Wiesloch  of 
many  fossils  preserved  in  oxidized  ore  has  long  been  known,  these  fossil 
casts  being  regarded  as  simple  replacement  pseudomorphs.  The  dolomit- 
ization  of  the  Trochite  limestone,  evidence  of  which  may  often  be  observed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wiesloch,  contrary  to  expectation  does  not  appear 
to  be  directly  connected  with  the  mineralization,  as  Schmidt  was,  gener- 
ally speaking,  not  able  to  establish  any  intermediate  dolomitic  zone 
between  the  ore  and  the  limestone. 

CAEINTHIA 

Metasomatic  lead-  and  zinc  deposits,  such  as  occur  in  fissure  enlarge- 
ments or  other  cavities  in  close  genetic  connection  with  fault  fissures,  and 
such  as  in  addition  are  always  associated  with  soluble  rockSj  limestone 
particularly,  occur  in  Carinthia  not  only  in  large  number  but  typically  de- 
veloped. It  was  indeed  from  these  occurrences  that  the  formation  of  this 
important  and  widely  distributed  type  of  deposit  was  first  understood, 
this  recognition  being  more  particularly  the  work  of  F.  PoSepnjjf,  It  was 
natural  therefore  that  from  them  v.  Gjroddeck  took  his  '  Baibl '  type. 
Deposits  of  this  type  traverse  Carinthia  in  a  broad  east-west  zone,  usually 
along  an  impermeable  slate  bed.  The  Hauptschiefer,  the  Bleiberg  or 
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Raibl  slate  of  the  Upper  Triassic,  and  the  Werfen  slate  of  the  Lower 
Triassic,  are  all  beds  of  such  slate.  Posepn^  rightly  considered  the 
greatest  factor  in  the  mineralization  to  lie  not  in  the  geological  horizon  of 
the  limestone  or  slate,  but  in  the  difference  in  the  permeability  of  these 
two  rocks.  For  convenience  in  description  he  divided  the  occurrence  into 
three  districts,  those  of  Raibl,  Bleiberg,  and  Lower  Carinthia  respectively. 


RAIBL 

LITERATURE 

F.  PofiisPNtf.  '  Die  Bloi-  uncl  GalmoierKlagorstatten  von  Raibl  in  Karnten,'  Jahrb.  der 
k.  k.  geol.,  RoioliBanst.  Vol.  XXll'L,  Vienna,  1873  ;  '  XJbei:  die  Entstohung  von  Blei-  und 
z'inkerzlagorstatton  in  auflonliohcm  Gostoiuon,'  Boricht  ubor  don  allgom.  Bergmannstag  zu 
Klagonfurt,  1898,  p.  77.— G.  GttKicm.  Das  Minoralreioh,  1899,  p.  673.— Goologioal  mining 
maps  with  sections  of  Raibl  together  with  drawings  of  the  lead-zinc  deposits ;  surveyed  by 
the  officials  of  the  State  Mining  Department ;  published  by  the  Minister  for  Agriculture, 
Vienna,  1903. 

The  country  around  this  old  hill  town,  which  lies  in  a  small  valley  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Q-ail,  forms  part  of  the  Alpine  Triassic  which,  strik- 
ing east-west  and  dipping  south,  consists  of  an  alternation  of  limestone, 
dolomite,  and  marl.  The  ore-bearing  white  Raibl  dolomite  and  limestone 
lie  upon  the  Cassian  beds  of  the  Middle  Alpine  Triassic,  and  are  in  turn 
overlaid  by  the  bituminous  Fish  slate.  Above  this  again  follow  black 
marly  slate  and  the  Raibl  beds  proper,  these  belonging  to  the  Upper 
Alpine  Triassic. 

The  deposits  occur  in  two  different  forms  and  at  two  different  horizons. 
In  the  upper  portions  of  the  dolomite  adjacent  to  the  Fish  slate,  the  ore  is 
connected  with  transverse  faults  which  in  places  are  enlarged  to  cavities. 
In  the  narrow  portions  of  these  the  ore  forms  lode-like  masses,  while 
the  cavities  are  filled  with  concentrically  banded  galena  and  sphalerite, 
accompanied  by  dolomite  as  gangue.  At  a  deeper  horizon — though 
still  in  the  limestone  which  is  here  but  little .  dolomitized— along  the 
same  transverse  faults,  masses  of  oxidised  ore  are  found  as  replacement 
pseudomorphs  of  the  limestone. 

The  ore-bodies  generally  have  the  form  of  pipes.  In  the  municipal 
mines  they  extend  in  throe  main  directions,  these  corresponding  respectively 
to  the  Johann,  Abend,  and  Morgen  faults ;  in  dip  they  incline  to  the 
south,  parallel  to  the  bedding  of  the  limestone.  The  ore-body  associated 
with  the  Johann  fault  lies  some  300  m,  below  the  contact  between  the 
limestone  and  the  slate ;  that  following  the  Abend  fault  some  150  m, 
below  that  contact;  while  the  Morgen  fault  approaches  ever  nearer 
to  that  contact,  making  it  probable  that  in  greater  depth  the  ore-body 
associated  with  that  fault  occurs  actually  at  the  contact  with  the  slate. 
VOL.  ii  •  Q 
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The  individual  ore-channels  are  variable  in  section,  being  sometimes 
constricted,  sometimes  enlarged,  while  occasionally  they  split  up  into 
branches.  With  many  of  them  a  crusted  structure,  with  layers  of 
dif  erent  minerals  and  of  varying  thickness  disposed  around  a  central 
cavity  generally  filled  with  dolomite,  is  very  pronouncedly  developed, 
indicating  that  the  deposition  of  the  ore  undoubtedly  took  place  in  pre- 
existing pipe-like  channels  filled  with  water.  More  rarely  a  brecciatod 
structure  has  arisen  by  the  collapse  of  the  cavity,  such  breccia  consisting  of 
dolomite-  and  limestone  fragments  cemented  by  ore.  A  psoudo-brocciated 
structure  is  not  infrequently  found  where  the  limestone  has  only  been 
partly  replaced,  kernels  of  it  still  remaining. 

The  primary  ore  is  invariably  of  sulphides.  It  consists  of  achalen- 
blende,  galena  almost  free  from  silver,  and  pyrite.  Dolomite  and  barito 
form  the  gangue.  From  these  primary  minerals,  zinc  carbonate  and  ceruaaite 
have  been  formed  by  oxidation.  The  ore-pipes  are  particularly  intercRt- 
ing.  These  occur  principally  in  connection  with  the  StruggI  fault-system 
and  consist  of  pyrite  and  sphalerite  in  concentric  layers  around  hollow 
galena  stalactites.  Octahedra  of  galena  are  occasionally  found  iu  these 
pipe-like  aggregates.  An  alternation  of  dolomite  with  sphalerite  and 
galena  found  in  the  hanging-wall  is  known  as  slate  ore. 

The  oxidized  zinc  deposits  were  in  greater  part  formed  directly  from 
limestone  by  oxidation-metasomatism,  the  original  structure  of  the  lime- 
stone being  maintained.  In  these  deposits  zinc  carbonate  occurs  chiefly, 
hydrozincite  more  rarely,  while  the  hydrosilicate  is  uncommon,  As  with 
all  zinc  deposits,  limonite,  more  or  less  clayey,  occurs  in  the  oxidized  ore, 
the  material  of  this  limonite  having  been  derived  partly  from  the  pyrito 
and  partly  from  the  iron  contained  in  the  sehalenblendo  and  the  lime- 
stone. Towards  the  outcrop  particularly,  the  proportion  of  iron  increases 
at  the  expense  of  the  zinc. 

Mining  at  Eaibl  is  of  great  though  unknown  age.  The  credit  for  the 
development  of  this  industry  is  due  to  the  municipality,  which  in  1762 
purchased  some  of  the  mines.  The  present  production  amounts  to  about 
3000  tons  of  lead  ore  and  17,000  tons  of  zinc  ore  annually. 
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Bleiberg  and  Raibl  form  together  the  centre  of  the  long-lived 
Carinthian  lead-  and  zinc  mining.  Bleiberg  lies  12  Ion.  west  of  ViJlach 
in  a  deep-cut  tectonic  valley  between  the  Bleiberg  hill  1261  to  1823  m. 
in  height  to  the  north,  and  the  Dobratsch  mountain  2167  m.  high  to  the 
south,  as  illustrated  in  Figs.  58  and  346.  The  tectonics  of  the  district 
have  the  greatest  bearing  upon  the  extent  and  distribution  of  the  deposits, 
this  aspect  of  the  subject  having  been  closely  studied  by  PoSepn^,  Hupfeld, 
and  especially  by  Geyer. 

The  oldest  formation,  exposed  at  the  western  end  of  the  Bleiberg  valley 
beyond  Kreuth,  belongs  to  the  Lower  Carboniferous.  Upon  this  to  the  east 
lie  the  Grbden  sandstone,  the  Werf  en  beds,  and  the  Guttenstein  limestone, 
all  of  which  however  have  but  small  extent  on  surface.  Then  follows  in 
great  development  the  Wetterstein  limestone-dolomite,  of  which  in  greater 
part  the  Bleiberg  and  the  Dobratsch  consist.  The  Cardita  beds  and  the 
Main  Dolomites  which  come  next,  are  only  represented  at  tectonic  breaks, — 
generally  in  the  valley — by  such  remnants  of  a  former  larger  extent  as  have 
been  withdrawn  from  erosion  by  faulting.  The  district  is  highly  disturbed. 
As  indicated  in  Fig.  346,  the  Wetterstein  limestone-dolomite  dips  on  the 
Bleiberg  to  the  south  and  on  the  Dobratsch  to  the  north,  both  these  direc- 
tions inclining  inwards  towards  the  great  Bleiborg  Break  to  which  the 
valley  owes  its  existence.  North  of  this  break  particularly,  many  faults 
along  which  huge  segments  of  the  younger  rocks  have  subsided,  have 
been  delineated.  The  combination  of  folding  and  faulting,  as  illustrated 
in  Fig.  347,  produces  an  extremely  complicated  tectonic  figure. 

The  ore-bearing  horizon  occurs  in  the  Wetterstein  limestone.  It  is 
a  light-coloured  dolomitic  limestone  within  which,  though  seldom,  darker 
and  presumably  bituminous  layers  are  'intercalated.  The  proportion  of 
MgC03  varies  between  0-1  and  40  per  cent.  According  to  the  section  given 
in  Fig,  347  the  following  beds  in  addition  are  represented  in  the  Bleiberg ; 
the  Cardita  beds  which  are  younger  than  the  limestone ;  the  overlying 
Main  Dolomite  *,  and  finally,  in  the  foot-wall  of  the  limestone,  the  Wetter- 
stein dolomite.  The  Dobratsoh  mountain  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
valley  consists,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  break,  of  Wetterstein  dolomite, 

The  deposits  at  Bleiberg  are  ohiefly  irregular  cavity-fillings  and 
metasomatic  deposit^  the  distribution  of  these  being .  closely  connected 
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with  the  Bleiberg  Break.  They  occur  almost  exclusively  in  the  ore-bearing 
limestone.  Their  form  has  been  aptly  described  by  PoSepny  as  pipe-shaped. 
Reference  to  Fig.  58  shows  the.  striking  agreement  which  exists  between  the 
bodies  of  each  individual  district,  in  relation  to  the  direction  in  which  they 
lie  ;  the  axes  of  these  bodies,  as  already  recognized  by  Mohs,  coincide  with 
the  lines  of  Intersection  of  two  planes,  namely,  the  bedding-plane  of  the  lime- 
stone and  that  of  certain  fissures.  At  Bleiberg  itself  these  fissures  are 
known  as  lodes  and  the  bedding-planes  as  pianos,  while  at  Kreuth  they  are 
termed  cross  fissures  and  beds  respectively.  It  is  particularly  noteworthy 
that  these  axes  are  not  dependent  upon  certain  limestone  bands  but 
upon  certain  bedding-planes  separating  the  limestone,  such  planes  being 
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described  as  '  kindly.'  These  kindly  planes  are  more  pronounced  than  those 
which  are  not  associated  with  ore,  while  in  addition  they  also  exhibit  traces 
of  a  previous  water  circulation  and  are  accompanied  by  clay. 

In  the  bugger  valley  the  fissures  strike  south-east  and  dip  G0°-70° 
to  the  north-east ;  in  the  main  district  of  Kreuth  the  strike  is  north-south 
and  the  dip  60°-650  to  the  east ;  while  uiouiid  Bleiberg  itself  the  strike 
is  east-west  and  the  dip  approximately  vertical.  Corresponding  to  the 
different  strike  of  the  fissures  and  bedding-pianos,  the  ore-bodies  in  the 
Fugger  valley  and  at  Kreuth,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  58,  have  a  general  north- 
west strike,  while  in  the  Bleiberg  area  proper  a  north-east  strike 
prevails.  The  depth  to  which  these  bodies  continue  at  Bleiberg  has  not 
yet  been  determined ;  some  have  already  disappeared  in  depth,  while 
in  others  the  deepest  developments — which  in  the  Kreuth  district  are 
more  than  400  m.  below  the  level  of  the  valley — have  proved  to  be 
the  best  and  most  promising  of  the  whole  district,  With  regard  to 
the  breadth  of  the  area  throughout  which  these  deposits  occur,  Hupfeld 
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considers  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  they  are  associated  with  the 
Bleiberg  slate,  from  which  generally  they  extend  only  some  500  m.  into  the 
ore-bearing  limestone. 

The  minerals  of  the  deposits  are  both  primary  and  secondary.  Among 
the  former  are  galena,  sphalerite,  marcasite,  barite,  fluorite,  calcite,  and 
dolomite.  The  galena  generally  occurs  in  the  form  of  pipes  similar  to 
those  mentioned  when  describing  the  deposits  at  Raibl,  these  pipes  here 
consisting  of  long  cylinders  of  galena  filled  with  calcite.  This  galena  is 
remarkable  for  its  great  purity  and  the  complete  absence  of  antimony, 
copper,  and  silver ;  it  was  the  raw  material  from  which  a  celebrated 
brand  of  lead  was  made.1  The  sphalerite  occurs  chiefly  near  Kreuth  to 
the  west  and  at  another  point  right  to  the  east,  while  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  district  it  is  subordinate.  It  generally  occurs  in  the  form  of 
schalenblende  with  a  core  of  calcite  or  galena.  It  is  mostly  light  yellow 
in  colour,  becoming  darker  as  the  proportion  of  contained  iron  increases. 
The  intimate  intergrowth  of  barite  with  these  sulphides  is  especially 
characteristic  at  Bleiberg,  aggregates  of  tabular  crystals  arranged  parallel, 
or  solid  masses  with  laminated  structure,  being  often  found.  The  mode 
of  occurrence  of  the  fluorite  ifl  interesting,  this  mineral  being  found  in 
rose-coloured,  violet,  or  crystal-clear  cubes  of  at  most  7-5  mm.,  upon  galena 
and  sphalerite.  Calcite  and  dolomite  either  form  veins  in  the  country- 
rook,  or  are  of  recent  formation  in  druses,  etc. 

The  secondary  minerals  are  in  greater  part  those  which  have  resulted 
from  the  oxidation  of  the  primary  minerals.  The  galena  upon  oxidation 
gives  rise  to  good  crystals  of  cerussite,  twinned  and  retwinned,  to  plumbo- 
calcite,  anglesite,  and  wulf  enite,  this  last  mineral,  which  occurs  remarkably 
often  in  druses  at  Bleiberg,  being  almost  always  crystallized  in  thin  plates. 
The  proximate  source  of  the  molybdenum  in  this  yellow  and  occasionally 
grey  mineral  has  so  far  not  been  determined ;  no  molybdenite  has  yet 
been  found  in  the  deposits.  The  sphalerite  at  oxidation  passes  chiefly  to 
zinc  carbonate  which  is  often  contaminated  by  limonite  and  clay,  while 
crystals  are  uncommon.  By  absorption  of  water  the  carbonate  in  turn 
becomes  hydrozincite.  The  change  from  sphalerite  to  the  hydrosilicate  is 
less  common,  though  when  it  does  occur  crystals  are  more  frequent,  Mar- 
casite becomes  limonite,  sulphuric  acid  being  liberated,  wherefrom  the 
alteration  of  the  limestone  to  anhydrite  results,  the  amount  of  this  mineral 
at  Bleiberg  being  remarkable.  It  is  sky-blue  in  colour  and  often  includes 
unaltered  pieces  of  limestone.  Upon  exposure  to  air  it  absorbs  water, 
selenite  becoming  formed.  In  the  Kzeuth  district  the  asbetos-like  mineral , 
mountain-leather,  occurs  now  and  then. 

Some  idea  of  the  form  of  these  deposits  may  be  gathered  from  IFig.  60, 

1  Dos  R&rntener  Jungf&mbhi. 
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As  illustrated  in  that  figure,  the  ore,  in  detail  also,  follows  the  bedding- 
planes  on  the  one  hand  and  the  fissures  on  the  other,  as  solution  of  the 
rock  proceeded. 

The  relative  ages  of  the  different  minerals  as  revealed  by  crystal 
intergrowth  and  incrustation,  has  been  determined  by  A.  Brunleehner, 
who  came  to  the  conclusion  that  two  generations  of  sphalerite,  galena, 
calcite,  and  wulfenite,  must  be  assumed,  in  the  first  of  which  galena 
predominates,  and  in  the  second,  sphalerite.  The  sequence  of  the  first 
generation  he  gives  as  calcite,  sphalerite,  galena,  barite,  marcasite,  calcite, 
fluorite  ;  and  that  of  the  second,  calcite,  sphalerite,  galena,  schalenblende, 
barite,  marcasite,  calcite,  fluorite,  dolomite,  and  anhydrite.  To  these  two 
generations  the  different  oxidation  minerals  described  above  are  of  course 
additional.  To  these,  according  to  Brunleehner,  may  be  added  ilsemannite, 
MogOg  +  xBLjO,  sulphur,  and  goslarite,  though  the  occurrence  of  these 
minerals  at  Bleiberg  has  not  yet  been  fully  established. 

The  genesis  of  the  Bleiberg  occurrence  has  been  studied  and  discussed 
by  many  authorities,  some  of  whom  have  regarded  it  as  syngenetic,  others 
again  as  epigenetic.  Disciples  of  a  syngenetic  genesis  have  been  repre- 
sented at  all  times,  among  these  being  Mohs,  Fuchs,  Lipold,  and 
Peters.  To-day,  however,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  these  deposits  are  of 
epigenetic  origin,  an  origin  early  suggested,  though  subsequently  abandoned 
by  various  authors.  The  miner,  as  far  back  as  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  recognized  that  the  ore -pipes  were  enriched  intersections. 
E.  Phillipps,  a  French  mining  engineer,  in  a  paper  published  about  the 
middle  of  last  century,  pronounced  for  their  formation  after  the  manner 
of  lodes.  In  1863  von  Gotta  published  a  long  paper  upon  Bleiberg  in  which 
he  classified  the  deposits  as  secondary  and  due  to  metal  solutions  which, 
circulating  along  fissures  in  the  country,  found  their  way  into  the  fractured 
limestone.  Potiorek,  for  many  years  the  mine  manager  at  Bleiberg,  when 
in  the  same  year  describing  the  occurrence  at  Bleiberg,  disputed  the 
idea  of  a  bedded  character,  this  description  being  the  first  made  in  any 
great  detail.  Poiepn^,  in  an  annex  to  his  investigation  at  Baibl,  then  put 
forward  the  view  that  these  deposits  were  pipe-like  cavity-fillings,  generally 
following  the  lines  of  intersection  between  fissures  and  bedding-planes,  a 
view  which  Hupfeld  endorsed,  Brunleohner1  suggested  the  possibility 
of  formation  by  lateral  secretion,  because,  according  .to  his  view,  the  nature 
and  manner  of  the  distribution  of  the  ore  in  the  extensive  and  massive 
complex  of  the  Wetterstein  limestone,  strongly  supported  this  hypothesis. 
According  to  him  alteration  so  proceeded  from  the  fissures  that  some 
became  blocked  by  deposited  minerals,  while  others  became:  enlarged. 

The  authors  endorse  the  theory  elaborated  more  particularly  by 

1  Zoo.  c& 
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PoSepny^  that  the  deposits  are  the  fillings  of  irregular  cavities,  such  fillings 
having  been  accompanied  by  the  metasomatic  alteration  of  a  portion  of 
the  Wetterstein  limestone,  both  processes  of  deposition  proceeding  from 
fissures.  At  the  subsequent  oxidation  of  the  ore  in  the  manner  explained 
above  in  detail,  heavy-meta]  solutions  once  more  came  into  contact  with 
limestone,  whereby  a  second  replacement  of  the  h'mestone  by  lead  and 
zinc  became  possible,  This  process,  which  doubtless  was  accompanied  by 
enlargement  of  the  original  width  of  the  deposit,  comes  within  the  range 
of  what  Krusch  terms  oxidation-metasomatism. 
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The  valley  of  Legrana,  extending  north-north-east  along  a  break  in 
the  country,  separates  the  south-eastern  and  metalliferous  portion  of 
southern  Attica  from  the  north-western  portion,  which  is  differently  con- 
structed and  non-metalliferous.  Most  of  the  ore-deposits  are  found  in  a 
disturbed  zone  represented  by  an  anticlinal  break  which,  traversing  the 
district  of  Legrana,  passes  through  Kamaresa  and  the  Plaka  Pass  and 
eventually  reaches  the  north-east  coast  at  Daskalio-Niki. 

The  general  strike  of  the  beds  in  this  south-eastern  portion  of  Attica, 
known  as  the  district  of  Laurion  or  Ergastiria,  is  north-north-east,  and  the 
dip  is  to  the  east.    Of  these  beds  Lepsius  gives  the  following  sequence  : 
Quaternary. 

Tertiary :  Upper,  represented  by  the  Pikermi  beds ;  and  Lower. 
Cretaceous  :  Upper  limestone,  grey  in  colour ;  green  slates  and 
marl  of  Athens  ;  lower  limestone,  ferruginous  and  yellowish- 
white. 

Crystalline  schists:  Upper  Marble  of  Attica,  bluish-grey  and 
fissile ;  Kaesariani  mica-schist,  in  places  with  an  inter- 
bedded  marble  layer ;  Lower  Marble  of  Attica ;  dolomitic 
and  calcareous  schists ;  calcareous  mica-schist  with  quartz 
lenses. 
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The  deepest  beds  exposed  in  the  Laurion  hills  are  those  of  the  Lower 
Marble,  which  are  several  hundred  metres  thick.  It  is  in  these  that  the 
zinciferous  and  argentiferous  lead  deposits  are  found.  Numerous  occur- 
rences of  gabbro  often  serpentinized — as  well  as  the  granite  of  Plaka  which 
with  numerous  apophyses  lies  in  the  course  of  the  anticlinal  fault — break 
through  and  metamorphose  the  crystalline  schists  and  the  Cretaceous 
beds.  While  the  western  flank  of  the  Legrana  anticline  is  highly  disturbed, 
the  eastern  flank  dips  very  regularly  at  an  angle  of  10°-20°  all  the  way 
to  the  coast. 

At  Laurion  three  so-called  ore-contacts  are  distinguished,  these  being 
disposed  as  follows :  the  first  or  uppermost  at  the  contact  between  the 
Cretaceous  slate  and  the  Lower  Cretaceous  limestone  ;  the  second  between 
the  Upper  Marble  and  the  Kaesariani  mica-schist ;  and  the  third  or 
lowest  contact  between  this  mica-schist  and  the  Lower  Marble.  The 
irregular  bed-like  sphalerite-,  galena-,  and  oxidized  zinc  deposits  occur 
almost  always  at  the  contacts  between  the  Kaesariani  mica-schist  and  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Marble,  particularly  the  latter.  At  Kamaresa,  on  the 
steeply  dipping  western  flank,  they  are  found  also  along  the  lower  surface 
of  the  marble  bed  which  is  regularly  intercalated  in  the  mica-schist  at  that 
place.  At  the  contact  of  the  granite  and  its  apophyses  with  the  marble, 
similar  deposits  also  are  often  seen,  from  which  rich  veins  shoot  out  into  the 
limestone.  Against  the  granite  at  Plaka  the  Cretaceous  slate  is  altered 
to  an  augite-epidote-garnet  rock,  termed  plakite  by  Cordelia.  Upon  the 
Eimbari  hills  also,  the  Lower  Cretaceous  limestone,  often  dolomitized  and 
sideritized,  is  in  many  places  altered  to  manganif  erous  limonite  with  some 
galena.  The  ores  at  the  first  contact  are  much  exploited  and  exported. 

The  lower  lead-zinc  bedded  deposits,  which  have  been  formed  by  the 
alteration  of  the  limestone  associated  with  the  crystalline  schists,  are 
according  to  their  depth  known  respectively  as  the  second  and  third 
contact  ores.  These  contain  no  iron  but  consist  of  argentiferous  galena, 
sphalerite,  and  zinc  oxidized  ore. 

In  ancient  times  attention  was  only  paid  to  the  galena,  from  which 
silver  was  obtained  by  smelting.  The  dumps  left  from  those  times, 
consisting  of  rock,  ore,  and  slag,  are  now  in  many  cases  being  re-worked, 
yielding  3-4  per  cent  of  lead  and  a  little  zinc.  The  slags  contain 
13-14  per  cent  of  lead  with  0-5-3  kg.  of  silver  per  ton  of  lead.  Accord- 
ing to  von  Ernst  the  galena,  which  is  usually  very  compact,  has  a 
Jhigh  percentage  of  lead  and  is  rich  in  silver,  2  kg.  per  ton  often  being 
,  obtained.  The  percentage  of  zinc  in  the  oxidized  ore  is  variable ;  with 
the  lower  deposits,  from  which  at  times  as  much  as  3000-4000  tons  of  such 
ore  has  been  obtained  monthly,  it  was  formerly,  aftej:  roasting,  65  per  cent. 
Modern .  mining  will  however  have  to  deal  with  ore  of  much  lower  value. 
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According  to  Cordelia,  the  production  of  the  mines  worked  by  the  French 
company  at  Laiuion  in  1901  was  10,730  tons  of  roasted  ore  of  the  qualities 
known  as  Nos.  1  to  4 ;  803  tons  of  plumbiferous  zinc  ore ;  3942  tons 
of  ferruginous  zinc  ore  ;  and  494  tons  of  sphalerite'.  In  1906,  altogether 
22,000  tons  of  zinc  oxidized  ore  and  12,298  tons  of  argentiferous  lead  were 
obtained  from  this  district. 
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The  geological  picture  presented  by  Sardinia  is  rendered  particularly 
interesting  by  the  variety  of  both  the  sedimentary  formations  and  the 
eruptive  rocks.  The  basement  rock  consists  of  granite,  upon  which  in 
succession  lie  Cambrian  sandstone  and  slate,  Silurian  limestone,  slate, 
and  grauwacke,  and  Devonian  beds.  During  the,  deposition  of  the  Carboni- 
ferous limestone  and  the  Permian  beds  Sardinia  was  dry  land,  a  condi- 
tion which  altered  to  allow  the  Jurassic  and  the  Cretaceous  to  be  deposited, 
these  two  formations  being  separated  from  one  another  by  an  unconformity. 
Finally,  Tertiary  beds  likewise  occur,  covering  large  areas.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Nummulite  epoch  the  Mesozoic  beds  in  Sardinia  were 
tilted ;  while  at  the  birth  of  the  Alps  a  last  extensive  folding  took  place. 

While  in  most  places  in  Europe  the  Devonian,  Carboniferous,  Permian, 
and  Tertiary  systems  are  rich  in  ore-deposits,  the  famous  zinc-  and  lead 
deposits  of  Sardinia,  and  particularly  those  of  the  province  Iglesias,  are 
found  in  by  far  the  greater  number  in  the  Silurian,  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  are  of  great  geological  age. 

In  this  island  three  mining  districts  may  be  recognized,  namely,  a 
very  important  one  to  the  south-west  in  the  province  Iglesias;  a  less 
important  one  near  Alghero ;  and  an  eastern  one  in  the. eruptive  massive 
around  Sarrabus,  Ogliastre,  and  Lulla.  Of  these,  only  the  first  will  here 
be  described. 

The  district  6i  Iglesias  includes  to  the  north  the  granite  massive  of 
Arbua,  upon  which  lies  a  mantle  of  Silurian  slate  and  grauwacke.  In  this 
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as  nmcK  as  8  m.  in  width.  In  depth  sphalerite  becomes  more  common. 
The  production  amounts  to  over  10,000  tons  per  year. 

The  lode  worked  in  the  San  Giovanni  mine  lies  almost  opposite 
to  Monteponi  in  a  valley  descending  from  Iglesias  to  the  sea.  The 
Silurian  slate  and  the  Devonian  limestone  nave  here  an  almost  vertical 
east-west  contact,  along  which  runs  a  lode.  The  main  lode  however 
occurs  between  a  red  dolomitio  limestone  and  an  overlying  bed  of  blue 
limestone,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  quartz  lode  which  separates  the 
limestone  from  clay-slate.  In  addition  to  these  two  lodes  a  third  has  been 
exposed  in  the  blue  limestone.  The  silver  content  of  the  first-mentioned 
lode  is  on  an  average  150  grm.  per  ton.  The  second  lode,  lying  between 
the  two  limestones,  contains  occurrences  of  argentiferous  galena  with 
quartzose,  calcareous,  or  argillaceous  gangue.  This  galena  has  a  high 
silver  content,  generally  1200-1900  grm.  per  ton.  The  more  irregular  the 
deposit,  the  higher  the  silver  content  appears  to  be.  Near  the  surface 
this  lode,  which  is  often  characterized  by  a  brecciated  structure,  contains 
barite.  AJ1  the  fractures  within  the  lode  are  filled  with  calcite,  which  in 
places  has  subsequently  been  removed  giving  rise  to  cavities  containing 
concretions  of  calcite.  In  one  place  a  galena-sphalerite  lode  traverses 
such  a  cavity,  the  ore  in  this  traverse  being  oxidized.  The  third  lode 
carries  galena  with  quartzose  gangue  and  a  silver  content  sometimes  as 
high  as  1500  grm.  per  ton. 

The  argentiferous  galena  lode  at  San  Benedetto,  7  1cm.  north  of 
Igiesias,  is  celebrated  for  its  zones  of  secondary  enrichment.  At  this 
place  the  ore-bearing  and  presumably  Silurian  limestone  abuts  against 
Cambrian  grauwacke  and  sandstone.  The  gangue  of  the  lode  consists 
chiefly  of  quartz  and  calcite.  The  portions  formerly  worked  contained 
1300  grm.  of  silver  per  ton ;  the  ore  upon  the  third  level  however  now 
contains  but  400  grammes.  The  disposition  of  the  ore-shoots  within  the 
plane  of  the  lode  is  interesting,  these  forming  lenticular  ore -bodies 
approximately  parallel  to  the  slope  of  the  hill.  The  lode-filling  almost 
everywhere  contains  some  zinc  carbonate  and  cerussite;  near  the  out- 
crop some  considerable  masses  of  the  former  were  met.  These  deposits 
yield  some  2000  tons  of  galena  and  2000  tons  of  zinc  carbonate  per  year. 

At  Malacalzetta  north  of  Iglesias  and  east  of  San  Benedetto  three 
galena  lodes  occur  in  limestone.  The  first,  known  as  Monte  Novo,  consists 
of  several  veins  filled  with  galena,  calcite,  and  quartz.  In  the  second, 
that  of  Monte-Oucchedu,  a  lens  30  m.  long  and  2-5  m.  wide  was  found 
consisting  of  an  intimate  mixture  of  the  same  three  minerals.  The  third 
lode  has  its  ore  disposed  in  ore-shoots  approximately  100  m,  in  length, 
1-5  m.  in  width,  and  but  little  extent  in  depth.  In  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  the  country-rock  the  intergrowth  of  gangue  and  ore  is  intimate. 
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The  filling  consists  of  galena,  cerussite,  and  traces  of  malachite  as  the 
valuable  minerals,  with  quartz,  calcite,  siderite,  clay,  and  exceptionally 
barite,  as  gangue.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  ceruesite  is  generally 
richer  in  silver  than  the  galena.  The  yearly  production  is  some  1000  tons 
of  galena  containing  67  per  cent  of  lead  and  1000  grm.  of  silver  per  ton. 

The  Nebida  mine  lies  on  the  south-west  coast  in  the  ore-bearing  lime- 
stone. The  deposits  at  this  place  appear  very  diversified,  true  lodes, 
impregnations,  and  irregular  metasomatic  masses  being  all  represented. 
The  country-rock  strikes  north-south  and  consists  of  an  alternation  of 
slate  and  limestone.  The  metasomatic  oxidized  zinc  masses  form  large, 
almost  vertical  columns  which  were  formerly  thought  to  be  the  fillings  of 
pre-existing  cavities,  a  view  supported  by  the  discovery  during  prospecting 
of  a  stalactitic  cave.  The  principal  column,  20  m.  diameter  and  consisting 
of  45  per  cent  zinc  ore,  reaches  a  depth  of  180  metres.  Another, 
containing  much  galona  and  having  a  width  of  8m.,  runs  parallel  to  the 
bedding  and  has  been  worked  to  a  vertical  depth  of  100  metres.  The  true 
lodes  are  found  in  the  northern  part  of  this  particular  district.  Some  of 
these  display  a  very  irregular  filling  of  quartz,  siderite,  and  abundant  galena. 
In  the  limestone  they  are  occasionally  well  developed,  while  .in  the  Silurian 
slate  they  disappear.  The  galena  on  an  average  contains  7*5  kg.,'though 
occasionally  as  much  as  11  kg.  of  silver  per  ton :  it  is  accompanied  by 
cerussite.  The  impregnations  are  found  along  the  contact  of  slate  and 
limestone.  With  these  deposits,  from  the  narrowest  of  fractures  the  lime- 
stone has  been  so  invaded  by  ore  that  for  lengths  of  as  much  as  150  m. 
the  more  easily  decomposed  portions  have  been  replaced  for  a  width  of 
8-10  m,,  sometimes  by  sphalerite  and  sometimes  by  zinc  oxidized  ore. 
The  animal  production  from  this  district  is  some  3000  to  4000  tons  of 
zinc  oxidized  ore,  and  1000  tons  of  galena  containing  on  an  average  some 
7  kg.  of  silver  per  ton. 

The  famous  occurrence  at  Monteponi,  the  oldest  mine  in  Sardinia, 
situated  soma  2  km.  south-west  of  Iglesias,  includes  the  galena  lodes  and 
irregular  oxidized  zinc  deposits  which  were  worked  for  lead  and  silver  by 
the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans  in  their  time,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Middle  Agos  by  the  Spaniards.  Till  1851  they  belonged  to  the  State, 
passing  then  into  the  possession  of  a  private  company,  by  which,  since 
1867,  they  have  been  worked.  These  deposits  are  now  in  greater  part 
exhausted,  The  mine  lies  upon  a  hill  360  m.  high  consisting  of  ore-bearing 
limestone  overlaid  by  a  calcareous  slate  containing  fossil  Irilobites. 

Two  different  occurrences  may  be  noted,  that' of  galena  ore-bodies  to 
the  south,  and  that  of  oxidized  zmo  deposits  to  the  north,  The  bodies  of 
galena  follow  the  bedding-planes  of  the  limestone  which  dip  at  a  gentle 
angle  :to  the  east.  Within  the  particular  beds  the  ore-bodies  pitch  at 
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angles  varying  between  35°  and  55°  towards  the  contact  with,  the  slate. 
They  are  distinguished  by  a  notable  continuity  in  length  and  great  diversity 
in  width  and  content.  The  filling  consists  in  general  of  galena,  with  which 
some  zinc  oxidized  ore  is  associated.  The  former,  containing  up  to  as 
much  as  82  per  cent  of  lead  and  on  an  average  250  grm.  of  silver  per 
ton,  generally  occurs  in  lenses  in  which  the  only  impurities  are  scattered 
nodules  of  pyrite.  Almost  every  lens  is  enveloped  in  a  shell  of  brown  or 
clayey  iron  oxide ;  in  but  few  cases  does  the  ore  come  actually  into 
contact  with  the  limestone,  and  then  the  well-known  beautiful  crystals 
of  cerussite,  anglesite,  and  phosgenite,  are  found. 

The  oxidized  zinc  deposits  at  Monteponi  occur  in  the  limestone  in  f  orm 
more  or  less  resembling  lodes  or  pipes,  though  they  have  no  great  extension. 
The  most  important  occurrence  lies  to  the  north.  There  the*  limestone 
is  decomposed  and  the  ore  follows  the  bedding-planes  and  crevices  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  at  once  suggest  the  metasomatic  character  of  the 
deposit.  With  incomplete  replacement  of  the  limestone  a  pseudo-breccia 
results.  In  this  manner  masses  of  zinc  ore  are  formed,  40  m.  or  more 
in  length  and  width,  but,  which  in  depth  become  poor  and  disappear. 
Although  most  of  the  deposits  are  now  exhausted,  it  may  still  be  seen 
that  some  attained  dimensions  of  200  m.  by  120  metres.  The  ore  is 
not  particularly  pure ;  in  the  raw  condition  it  contains  35  per  cent 
of  zinc,  which  after  roasting  becomes  increased  to  45-47  per  cent.  It 
is  accompanied  by  iron-  and  manganese  minerals,  while  cerussite  also  is 
often  found  intimately  mixed  with  it. 

As  with  most  oxidized  zinc  deposits  the  question  of  dressing  is  an 
important  matter.  These  deposits  are  worked  in  opencuts  which  produce 
annually  approximately  4000  tons  of  ore  containing  55  per  cent  of  zinc, 
and  a  large  amount  of  poorer  ore  which  upon  concentration  gives  10,000 
to  12,000  tons  of  marketable  material.  The  galena  production  amounts 
to  4000  to  5000  tons  of  ore  containing  60-80  per  cent  of  lead  and  200-3DQ 
grm.  of  silver  per  ton. 

The  oxidized  zinc  deposits  at  Malfidano  occur  near  the  village  of 
Bugerru.  At  Planu-Sartu  the  ore-bearing  limestone,  which  strikes  south- 
south-west  and  dips  50° -55°  to  the  east,  contains  five  well -developed 
deposits  which  can  be  followed  for  340-350  metres.  These  in  places  have 
a  lode-like  character,  the  ore  being  sharply  separated  from  the  country- 
rock  ;  more  generally  however  they  form  beds  alternating  with  limestone. 
The  ore  may  be  schistose  or  compact,  while  the  zinc  content  fluctuates 
between  45  and  50  per  cent.  Small  veins  of  red  ferruginous  clay  and 
zinc  ore,  ramifying  in  all  directions,  are  often  found  in  the  deposit. 
In  addition  other  small  veins  of  quartz  and  galena  occur.  At  Malfidano 
and  Carfcas  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Malfidano  property,  the  ore-bearing 
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limestone  strikes  south-south-west  and  dips  80°  to  the  east.  The  ore- 
bodies  here  contain  but  little  sphalerite  and  still  less  galena ;  they 
gradually  merge  into  normal  limestone.  This  district  along  its  whole 
length  is  traversed  by  a  break  30  m.  wide,  filled  with  a  breccia  of  limestone 
and  clay,  and  known  for  a  length  of  900  metres.  On  both  sides  of  the 
break  the  oxidized  zinc  masses  form  large  columns  80  to  100  m.  wide  and  15 
to  20  m.  in  thickness.  That  at  Malfidano,  striking  north-south,  is  crossed 
by  east- west  quartzose  galena  lodes.  The  deposits  at  Malfidano  and 
Cai'tas  produced  in  1889  some  42,000  tons  of  milling  ore  and  319  tons  of 
sphalerite. 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned,  Fuchs  mentions  other  deposits  in  the 
province  of  Iglesias,  at  Baueddu,  Planu-Dentis,  Sedda-Cherci,  and  Cucuru- 
Taris.  Most  of  these  are  typical  oxidized  zinc  deposits.  That  at  Baueddu 
occurs  between  slate  and  Silurian  limestone.  In  width  it  varies  from  a  few 
centimetres  to  40  m. ,  and  its  known  length  is  400  metres.  It  strikes  generally 
north-south  and  dips  30°-80°.  The  filling  is  very  irregular  ;  quartzose 
masses  with  fragments  of  zinc  carbonate,  calcite  impregnated  with  zinc 
ore,  and  finally,  almost  pure  brown  or  red  carbonate  containing  ferruginous 
material,  alternate  with  one  another  in  the  northern  portion  ;  the  central 
portion  is  clayey  and  contains  lenses  of  zinc  hydrosilicate  2-3  m.  thick ; 
while  to  the  south  the  silicate  is  less  common,  and  poor  clayey  and 
quartzose  masses  become  prevalent.  The  occurrence  at  Planu-Dentis 
and  Pira-Roma  is  in  a  Silurian  limestone,  not  far  from  its  contact  with 
slate.  It  consists  of  a  system  of  crevices  parallel  with  the  bedding- 
planes  of  the  limestone,  from  which  crevices  the  alteration  of  that  rock 
into  zinc  oxidized  ore  proceeded.  The  richest  ore  lies  directly  at  the 
contact  with  slate.  From  a  total  mineralized  length  of  250  m.,  only  60  m. 
are  payable.  The  deposit  at  Sedda-Cherchi  is  quite  analogous,  though 
it  quickly  becomes  poor  and  passes  into  zinciferous  limestone.  That  at 
Cucuru-Taris  likewise  occurs  at  the  contact  between  slate  and  limestone ; 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  contact  it  includes  masses  which  are  almost 
vertical  and  which  have  been  formed  from  fractures. 

The  participation  of  the  different  districts  in  the  lead-zinc  production 
of  Sardinia  for  the  year  1889,  was  as  follows  : 
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Galena. 

Zinc  OxldlRod 
Ore. 

Tons. 

TOUB. 

Monteveoohio 

12,100 

... 

San  Giovanni 
San  Benedetto 

3,660 
1,350 

1,068 

Malacalzetta 
Nebida  . 
Monteponi 
Malfidano 
Baueddu 

2,900 
1,500 
4,400 

3,800 
15,300 
60,000 
3,000 

Total 

25,910 

83,168 

These  figures  illustrate  the  variable  character  of  the  lead-zinc  deposits 
of  Sardinia,  where  all  the  intermediate  stages  between  purely  lead  lodes, 
metasomatic  lead-  and  zinc  deposits,  and  finally  metasomatio  oxidizod  zinc 
deposits  are  represented.  Concerning  genesis,  it  is  doubtless  the  case  that 
oxidation-metasomatism  played  an  important  part  in  the  formation,  of 
these  deposits. 

THASOS 

The  island  of  Thasos,  belonging  to  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  rises  to  a 
height  of  1205  m.  out  of  the  Aegean  Sea  south  of  the  Macedonian  mainland 
and  facing  the  bay  of  Cavalla.  According  to  Herodotus,  whose  facts  however 
have  not  always  proved  to  be  reliable,  this  island  even  in  olden  times  had  a 
considerable  metal  production.  In  any  case  the  remains  of  ancient  mining 
operations  and  of  an  extensive  exploitation  of  excellent  statue  marble  are 
numerous.  For  many  years  the  Speidel  Minengesellschaft  of  Pforzheim, 
Germany,  has  mined  extensively  for  zinc  oxidized  ore,  planning  its  develop- 
ment work  on  one  hand  from  the  disposition  of  the  ancient  workings,  and 
on  the  other  from  assistance  gained  by  a  regular  geological  exploration  of 
the  island.  .  According  to  this  latter  the  following  main  features  obtain. 

The  island  consists  of  an  alternation  of  highly  crystalline  and  in  places 
gneissic  schists  with  marble  of  unknown  geological  age.  At  one  or  two 
places  in  the  south-west  of  the  island,  as  for  instance  at  Cape  Maries  and 
near  Hamidie,  granitic  intrusions  of  small  extent  have  become  exposed 
by  the  sea,  these  intrusions  occurring  partly  in  association  with  flat  thrust- 
planes,  so  that  no  contact  phenomena  are  observable.  The  Powder 
Mountain  at  Hamidie,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Vouves  zinc 
mine,  consists  of  a  young  eruptive  so  highly  decomposed  that  a  satisfactory 
determination  of  its  identity  is  no  longer  possible.  Many  pebbles  of 
andesite  have  been  picked  up  on  the  shore,  while  mineral  aggregates  such 
as  suggest  a  granitic  contact  zone,  tourmaline  for  instance,  have  also  been 
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found,  though  no  contact  zone  in  situ  is  known.  The  highly  complicated 
tectonics  receive  best  expression  in  the  variety  of  the  mountain  shapes, 
a  complexity  confirmed  by  a  study  of  the  ore-deposits. 


Ore  Deposits 

on  the  island 

Thasos 


Fio.  860. —Map  of  the  Inland  of  Thtwos,  nhowiug  the  inoHt  Important  tectonic  Hues 
ami  the  principal  mining  centres    Stialu,  1  ;  800,000. 

The  highest  ground  occurs  in  the  east  of  the  island  in  a  fairly  straight 
line  from  the  Ipsarion  Mountain  1205  m,  high,  over  the  Kamena  Pe'tra  1074 
m.,  to  the  Soussoula  857  m.,  in  a  south-south-east  direction,  as  indicated 
in  Fig,  350.  While  from  these  heights  the  descent  to  the  east  is  steep  and 
continues  to  the  sea  which  is  little  more  than  2  km.  distant,  that  to  the 
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west  is  gentle  and  to  a  large  flat  syncline  occupying  the  central  portion  of 
the  island  where  the  villages  of  Theologos  and  Castro  are  situated.  Of. 
this  syncline  the  other  flank  rises  again  near  the  west  coast  to  a  height,  in 
the  case  of  the  Aghios  Mattis,  of  808  metres.  This  western  flank,  extending 
from  the  most  southerly  point,  Cape  Salonikios,  to  the  most  northerly,  Cape 
Pachys,  is  traversed  by  many  fault  zones,  along  which  an  intense  dolomitiza- 
tion  of  the  marble  and  a  mineralization  recognizable  even  from  a  distance 
by  the  strongly  ferruginous  colour  of  the  ground,  are  associated.  With 
these  fault  zones  all  the  more  important  ore-deposits  upon  the  island  are 
connected. 

While  in  the  district  extending  from  Cape  Salonikios  across  the  Astris 
and  Vouves  mines  and  the  Maries  valley  to  the  Aghios'Mattis,  a  north-west 
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FIG.  851. — Section  across  the  fommtion  at  the  Vouves  mine,  Thaaoo.    Beyschlag. 

striking  fault-system  predominates,  from  that  hill  into  the  district  where 
the  Marlon  and  Corlou  mines  are  situated  an  east- west  system  is  more 
important,  this  finally  giving  way  to  a  north-east  system  in  the  district 
which  extends  from  Metamorphosis  through  the  Sotiros  and  Casavitti  mines 
to  the  Pergaros,  Spilio,  and  Pachys  occurrences,  these  latter  being  situated 
not  far  from  Cape  Pachys.  It  must  be  remarked  however  that  in  any  one 
place,  beside  the  main  fault-system  the  other  two  systems  are  always 
represented ;  in  fact  the  principal  occurrences,  those  at  Vouves,  Marlou- 
Corlou,  and  Sotiros,  are  manifestly  at  places  where  numerous  intersecting 
and  converging  fissures  meet.  The  course  of  these  faults  on  surface  is 
often  very  distinctly  indicated  by  the  uneven  character  of  the  contours,  and 
often  also  by  differences  in  the  vegetation  consequent  upon  the  repeated 
change  from  marble  .to  slate.  In  areas  of  greater  dolornitization  and 
mineralization  however,  the  tracing  of  the  faults  is  more  difficult. 

With  all  these  occurrences  zinc  pxidizedlore  plays  the  principal  part.  It 
occurs  in  ah1  varieties,  from  a  completely  white,  botryoidal,  pure  mineral- 
aggregate  through  all  gradations  of  admixture  with  iron  and  dolomite,  to 
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zinciferous  limestone.  Schalenblende  is  very  uncommon,  while  friable 
galena,  with  varying  silver  content  and  the  appearance  of  having  suffered 
corrosion,  is  quite  common.  Calcite  occurs  to  a  small  extent  and  generally 
in  fissures,  while  barite  in  places  is  found  intergrown  with  the  ore. 

As  indicated  in  the  longitudinal  section  of  the  Vouves  opencut  given 
in  Fig.  351,  the  ore  is  associated  with  fissures  and  often  concentrated  along 
the  impermeable  planes  where  dolomitized  limestone  lies  bedded  upon 
slate.  The  considerable  richness  of  this  mine  is  due  to  the  white,  pure 
oxidized  ore  which,  having  been  formed  by  secondary  migration  of  the 
zinc  content,  contains  no  galena.  In  this  it  differs  from  the  original  ore. 

The  occurrence  at  the  Marlou-Corlou  mines  is  associated  with  disturbed 
country  wherein  a  wedge-like  section  of  slate  is  found  enclosed  in  limestone. 
The  solutions  ascending  along  one  side  of  this  wedge  were  so  rich  in  silica 
and  silver  that  the  dolomite  along  the  fissure  was  completely  altered  to 
quartz  with  a  variable  and  in  part  high  silver  content.  Farther  from  the 
fissure  the  dolomite  was  less  completely  replaced  by  quartz,  though  for 
some  distance  it  continued  to  be  argentiferous.  Along  the  fissure  the 
irregular  nest-like  metasomatic  oxidized  zinc  deposits  occur.  In  these,  near 
the  fissure,  a  good  deal  of  lead  occurs,  then  purer  zinc  ore,  and  finally, 
farther  from  the  actual  fissure,  zinciferous  and  ferruginous  dolomite, 
and  limonite.  At  the  Sotiros  mine  the  zinc  deposits  proceed  from  the 
fissures  in  the  form  of  irregular  bed-Uke  masses  dipping  gently  into  the  hill. 

Although  to-day  these  zinc  deposits  often  occur  as  a  surface  forma- 
tion below  the  gossan,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  owe  their  origin  to 
solutions  ascending  from  depth.  In  addition,  it  is  probable  that  in  greater 
part  they  are  not  the  result  of  the  alteration  of  sphalerite,  but  were  formed 
primarily  as  carbonate  and  silicate.  The  solutions  themselves  may  prob- 
ably be  referable  to  the  granite  magma.  Such  a  genesis  is  suggested  by 
the  occurrence  at  Marlou,  where  the  ferruginous  and  zinciferous  solutions 
penetrated  far  into  the  rook,  while  those  containing  silver  and  silica 
remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fissures.  A  sample  of  granite  taken 
by  Beyschlag  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Maries  contained  44  grm. 
of  silver  per  ton,  this  fact  suggesting  the  probable  proximate  source  of  the 
silver.  Silver,  galena,  zinc  carbonate  and  silicate,  and  barite  constitute 
therefore  the  primary  sequence;  while  from  the  surface,  limonite,  white 
and  brown  zinc  oxidized  ores,  accompanied  first  by  cerussite  and  lower 
down  by  galena,  mark  the  course  of  the  secondary  alteration. 

The  production  of  zinc  ore  from  Thasos  in  1910  was  about  30,000  tons, 
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Leadville  lies  in  the  Arkansas  valley  upon  a  terrace  at  the  foot  of  one 
of  the  western  spurs  of  the  Mosquito  Range.  The  mines,  which  have  made 
this  district  during  the  last  thirty  years  one  o'f  the  most  important  producers 
of  silver,  gold,  lead,  and  zinc,  in  the  western  United  States,  are  found  two 
or  three  miles  east  of  the  town.  From  this  situation  however,  mining 
operations  have  of  late  extended  to  the  west  under  the  terrace  upon  which 
Leadville  is  situated,  the  last  most  excellent  monograph  by  Emmous  con- 
cerning itself  exclusively  with  the  occurrence  immediately  at  the  town. 

The  Arkansas  valley,  which  extends  in  a  north-south  direction  from 
Tennessee  Pass  to  Salida,  owes  its  origin  to  a  geologically  recent  depression 
occurring  between  the  Sawatch  Range  to  the  west  and  the  Mosquito  Range 
to  the  east.  The  Sawatch  Range  is  an  oval  massive  consisting  of  gneiss, 
granite,  and  schist,  considered  to  be  of  Archaean  age,  upon  which  Cambrian 
and  younger  sediments  have  been  so  laid  down  that  their  combined  outcrop 
mantles  the  oval  completely,  though  the  beds  are  not  on  all  sides  the  same. 
The  Mosquito  Range  is  a  chain  of  mountains  striking  north-south  and 
having  individual  points  which  reach  to  heights  of  13,000-14,000  feet.  It 
consists  in  greater  part  of  Palaeozoic  beds  which  to  the  east  are  overlaid  by 
others  of  Mesozoic  age.  With  these  old.  sediments  considerable  masses  of 
eruptive  rocks  in  the  form  of  sheets  and  laccoliths,  are  interbedded,  these 
eruptives  being  older  than  the  tilting  of  the  beds.  This  tilting  appears  to 
have  been  caused  by  pressure  from  the  east,  which,  affecting  sediment  and 
eruptive  alike,  formed  a  number  of  asymmetrical  anticlines  and  syn- 
olines,  having  their  steeper  limbs  to  the  west.  These  are  traversed  by  a 
number  of  north-south  faults.  Following  this  orogenic  period  came  a  time 
of  erosion  to  which  the  present  contours  are  mamlv  due.  The  large  de- 
pression of  the  Arkansas  valley  was  excavated  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Sawatch  Range,  approximately  along  the  old  coast  line.  The  geological 
position  of  the  deposits  is  represented  in  Figs.  352  and  363. 

Along  that  portion  of  the  Mosquito  Range  where  the  LeadviUe  district 
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FIG.  362.—  Geological  map  of  a  poction  of  th?  Leadville  $ifbi<Iot,  sUowtoff  the  extension 
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is  situated  the  eruptive  rocks  preponderate,  and  the  contour  of  the  district 
is  conditioned  rather  by  faulting  than  by  folding,  while  the  landscape 
presents  itself  as  an  accidented  rather  than  an  undulating  country.  Thus, 
a  number  of  steps  bounded  by  faults  are  formed,  the  most  prominent  of 
these  OR  the  surface  being  known  as  Breece  Hill,  Iron  Hill,  Carbonate  Hill, 
and  Fryer  Hill,  respectively.  Among  the  sediments  participating  in  this 
geological  complex  the  more  important  are,  the  Lower  quartzite,  which  is 
probably  Cambrian  ;  the  White  limestone  of  the  Silurian  ;  the  Parting 
quartzite  of  the  Devonian ;  and  the  extremely  important  blue  Leadville 
limestone,  which  is  of  Carboniferous  age.  Among  the  eruptive  rocks,  those 
known  locally  as  the  Grey  and  White  porphyries  are  the  most  important. 
The  grey  variety  is  a  monzonite-  and  quartz-monzonite  porphyry,  while 
the  white  is  regarded  as  a  rhyolite-porphyry.  From  Fig.  352  it  is  seen 
that  the  latter  occupies  large  areas  of  the  surface  and  usually  lies  upon 
the  blue  Leadville  limestone.  The  grey  porphyry,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
generally  interbedded  in  that  limestone,  though  it  may  also  occur  in  actual 
contact  with  the  white  porphyry.  The  basement  rock,  which  here  is  covered 
by  Cambrian  quartzite,  consists  of  granite.  The  youngest  formation  of  the 
district  is  represented  by  Quaternary  terrace  deposits. 

The  ore-deposits  are  invariably  associated  with  limestone,  appearing 
more  particularly  in  the  blue  Leadville  limestone  between  the  white 
porphyry  above  and  the  grey  porphyry  below,  this  horizon  being  known 
as  the  first  contact.  A  second  and  somewhat  deeper  horizon  occurs  in 
the  same  limestone,  between  the  grey  porphyry  and  the  Parting  quartzite 
at  the  bottom  of  that  limestone.  Finally,  ore  is  also  known  to  occur  at  a 
third  contact  still  deeper,  at  some  point  between  the  Parting  quartzite  and 
the  granite,  usually  in  the  White  limestone  but  sometimes  also  in  the  Lower 
quartzite.  The  walls  of  the  ore-bodies  are  not  always  recognizable  under- 
ground as  oro  and  country-rock  pass  gradually  into  each  other. 

The  primary  ore  was  doubtless  deposited  as  sulphides,  chiefly  as 
galena,  sphalerite,  and  pyrite.  These  minerals  by  the  action  of  meteoric 
waters  became  altered  to  oxidized  ore  down  to  considerable  depths.  From 
the  pyrite,  ferric  sulphate  was  first  formed,  and  later  iron-ochre  and 
limonite,  this  latter  containing  considerable  amounts  of  silver,  angle- 
site,  and  other  minerals.  ,The  ferruginous  solutions  transformed  the 
surrounding  limestone  into  iron  ore  with  varying  proportions  of  silica  and 
manganese.  The  sphalerite  upon  oxidation  appears  to  have  become 
entirely  removed  or  to  have  become  concentrated  below  the  oxidation  zone. 
Dechenite,  the  vanadium  salt  of  lead  and  zinc,  though  seldom,  does  occur. 
Concerning  the  galena,  this  mineral  being  less  easily  decomposed  by  oxidation 
than  pyrite  or  sphalerite  is  often  found  in  the  oxidation  zone.  Part  of 
it,  however,  ia  altered  to  anglesite  and  cerussite,  the  sulphate  and  carbonate 
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respectively.  Large  masses  of  pure  cemssite  free  from  anglesite,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  smaller  masses  of  anglesite  without  cerussite,  on  the  other, 
are  found.  Pyromorphite  likewise  is  common.  Cerussite  occurs  some- 
times as  loose  sandy  carbonate,  and  sometimes  as  hard  carbonate.  In  the 
first  condition  it  consists  of  a  collection  of  imperfectly  crystallized  grains  of 
cerussite  of  remarkable  purity,  and  as  such  is  found  in  particularly  large 
masses  immediately  below,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  porphyry  contact. 
The  hard  carbonate,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  mixture  of  quartz  and  cerussite, 
somewhat  resembling  jasper  in  appearance  and  doubtless  the  result  of 
silicification.  This  hard  carbonate  is  irregularly  distributed  in  masses  of 
iron  ore,  and  particularly  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  large  patches  of  the 
sandy  carbonate. 

The  sandy  carbonate  has  usually  the  lowest  silver  content  in  relation  to 
the  lead  present,  this  content  being  20-40  oz.  per  ton  with  60-70  per  cent  of 
lead,  while  the  hard  carbonate  usually  contains  one  ounce  of  silver  for  every 
one  per  cent  of  lead.     The  galena  of  the  secondary  zones  is  extremely  rich 
in  silver,  containing  occasionally  more  than  100  oz.  per  ton.    It  represents 
therefore  a  typical  cementation  galena.    The  silver  content  of  the  primary 
sulphides  is  probably  chemically  combined  with  these  sulphides.    Accord- 
ing to  the  few  analyses  available  it  appears  to  be  more  abundant  in  the 
sphalerite  and  galena  than  in  the  pyrite,  though  its  presence  in  the  latter 
may  always  be  demonstrated.    While  fresh  galena  and  sphalerite  may 
contain  50  oz.  or  more  per  ton,  with  pyrite  scarcely  more  than  10  oz.  may 
be  expected.    In  the  oxidation  zone  the  silver  is  found  more  often  as  light- 
green  chloride  containing  a  little  bromine  and  iodine.    This  mineral  gener- 
ally occurs  along  the  cleavage-planes  of  other  minerals,  though  in  places  it 
also  appears  in  small  masses  by  itself.    Native  silver  is  occasionally  found 
in  the  richer  portions  of  the  deposits,  and  particularly  along  the  upper 
contact.    Generally  the  silver  content  of  the  oxidation  ore  diminishes  in 
depth,  this  relation  of  content  to  depth  being  also  expressed  in  the  fact 
that  the  upper  contact  is  the  richest.    The  small  amount  of  gold  found  at 
LeadviUe  seldom  reaches  more  than  one-hundredth  part  of  an  ounce  per 
ton  ;  it  is  most  intimately  associated  with  the  silver.     At  some  places  in 
the  district  traces  of  gold  telluride  have  been  found. 

The  difference  between  the  amount  of  manganese  contained  in  the 
sulphide  ore  and  that  in  the  oxidized  ore  is  worthy  of  remark.  Rhodonite 
and  rhodochrosite,  which  with  most  deposits  are  primary  manganeae  ores 
are  not  found  in  the  sulphide  ore  of  Leadville.  As  the  result  of  a  large 
number  of  analyses  the  manganese  content  of  this  ore  was  shown  to  be 
seldom  more  than  2  per  cent,  and  on  an  average  not  to  exceed  1  per  cent, 
Xet  the  large  masses  of  iron  ore  occurring  in  the  oxidation  zone  contain  a 
considerable  though  variable  percentage  of  manganese  oxide,  this  being 
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reflected  in  the  dark  colour  of  the  ore.  It  would  appear  as  if  the  upper 
portion  of  the  oxidation  zone  near  the  contact  with  the  overlying  porphyry 
were  the  richest  in  manganese,  the  ore  there  often  containing  15-25  per 
cent  of  manganese  oxide  with  20-30  per  cent  of  iron  oxide. 

Opinions  concerning  the  genesis  of  these  deposits  have  greatly  altered 
with  the  lapse  of  time.  According  to  Emmons  and  Irving,  the  Leadville 
sulphide  ore  represents  a  metasomatio  replacement  of  the  country-rock, 
principally  of  limestone,  this  replacement  having  taken  place  after  the 
intrusion  of  the  porphyry  but  before  the  beds  were  tilted.  The  evidence 
of  this  posterior  limit  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  ore-bodies  are  cut  off  by  the 
faults  brought  about  at  that  tilting,  which  probably  took  place  at  the  end 
of  the  Jurassic  and  before  the  beginning  of  the  Cretaceous.  The  deposits 
therefore  are  pre-Cretaceous. 

The  importance  of  the  Leadville  district  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  figures  :  in  the  year  1908  the  Leadville  mines  produced  33,127 
tons  of  carbonate  ore,  117,423  tons  of  oxidized  ore,  162,188  tons  of 
sulphide  ore,  70,197  tons  of  zinc  ore,  92,187  tons  of  quartzose  ore,  and 
1500  tons  of  manganese  ore,  making  a  total  of  476,622  tons,  which  contained 
68,135  oz.  of  gold,  3,509,378  oz.  of  silver,  9005  tons  of  lead,  3205  tons  of 
copper,  and  16,846  tons  of  zinc.  As  in  the  same  year  the  total  lead  pro- 
duction of  Colorado  was  some  28,000  tons,  of  this  the  Leadville  district  con- 
tributed approximately  One-third.  For  comparison,  the  total  lead  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  during  that  year  was  314,067  tons. 


THE  OCCURRENCE  OF  SILVER  AT  EUREKA,  NEVADA 
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R.  W.  RAYMOND.  '  Euroka-Riohraond  Case,'  Trans.  Amor.  Inst,  Min.  Eng.,  1877,  VI. 
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The  Eureka  mountains  consist  of  limestone,  quartzite,  sandstone,  and 
slate,  of  Cambrian,  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  age.  These 
formations,  having  a  total  thickness  of  many  thousands  of  feet,  have  been 
subdivided  in  a  most  detailed  manner  by  Hague.  The  Cambrian  system, 
which  here  is  of  particular  interest,  is  represented  by  the  following  sequence  ; 
first  a  brownish-white  quartzite  1500  feet  in  thickness  with  intercalated 
argillaceous  beds,  this  quartzite  being  kn&wn  as  the  Prospect  Mountain 
quartzite ;  then  an  overlying  grey  compact  limestone  more  than  3000  feet 
thick,  the  Prospect  Mountain  limestone ;  then  yellow  and  grey  ,shales, 
known  as  the  Secret  Canon  shales,  among  the  upper  members  of  which  thin 
beds  of  limestone  are  found ;  next  the  Hamburg  limestone  1200  feet  thick ; 
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Quarter-    Eureka     Pogonlp  Hamburg  Hamburg    Secret  Prosp.  Mt.  Prosp.  Mt  Rliyo      liliyo.     GranlUt, 
nary.  Quartzlte.  Limestone.   Shale.    Limestone.  Oaflou.  Limestone.  Qiiartzito.    libo.         lite. 

Silur.  Cambrian.  Hruptlvo  roukH. 

Fio.  354.     Geological  map  of  the  Eureka  clfatriot.     Hague. 

and  finally  a  yellow  shale.     All  these  are  cut  by  a  large  number  of 
faults. 

The  ore-deposits  in  their  occurrence  are  limited  to  the  Cambrian  lime- 
stones, none  being  known  below  the  Prospect  Mountain  limestone.    In  that 
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limestone  however,  from  its  lowest  sections  right  to  the  Secret  Canon 
shales  above,  deposits  are  numerous.  On  the  slope  of  Prospect  Mountain, 
from  Mineral  Hill  southwards  to  Surprise  Peak,  the  limestone  is  traversed 
by  fissures  and  irregular  cavities  of  varying  width  and  extent.  Many  of 
these  run  parallel  to  the  bedding,  while  others  cross  it  apparently  at  any 
angle.  In  the  cavities  oxidized  ore-bodies  are  met,  many  of  these  being 
connected  with  one  another  by  narrow  channels  or  seams  more  or  less  filled 
with  ore.  The  Williamsburg  mine  to  the  west  exhibits  a  good  example 
of  a  deposit  filling  an  irregular  cavity,  while  to  the  east  the  Geddes  and 
Bertrand  mine  lying  to  the  extreme  south,  works  a  well-defined  fissure- 
filling.  In  the  latter  mine  a  large  east-west  rhyolite  dyke  traverses  the 
limestone  and  the  overlying  shale. 

The  second  ore  horizon  is  the  Hamburg  limestone,  which  on  Adam's 


Hamburg      Hamburg          Huorot         Proapoot        Prcwpect          Quarte- 
LlinoatoiiQ.         Slmln.       Ijlmtmtonu.          Cufion        Mountain       Mountain       porphyry. 
11 — , — '  SliaH       LImoHtonL'.      Quartztte. 

Sllur.         ^  _ 

Cambrian. 

FIG.  366. — Sootion  through  Rxiby  Hill  and  Adam's  Hill  in  the  Eureka  diBtrict, 
along  the  lino  AB  indicated  in  Fig.  354, 

Hill  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Secret  Canon  shales  contains 
many  ore-bodies.  Those  for  instance  worked  in  the  Price  and  Davies 
mine  belong  to  this  horizon.  Similarly,  the  Wide- West  mine  exploits  ore 
occurring  in  the  upper  portion  of  this  limestone  close  under  the  Hamburg 
shale. 

In  isolated  cases  ore  is  also  found  in  still  younger  formations,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Ruby  Hill  deposit.  Ruby  Hill  consists  of  the  three  lowest 
Cambrian  beds,  the  Prospect  Mountain  quartzite,  the  Prospect  Mountain 
limestone,  and  the  Secret  Canon  shales,  which  .dip  north  fairly  regularly 
at  an  angle  of  40°.  The  country  is  nevertheless  greatly  affected  by  different 
large  faults  known  as  the  Ruby  Hill  fault,  the  Jackson  llill  fault,  etc., 
these  being  in  close  connection  with  large  rhyolite  intrusions  which  around 
Ruby  Hill  are  fairly  numerous.  Since  in  many  cases,  in  the  Jackson  and 
Dunderburg  mines  for  instance,  the  ore  is  found  along  these,  faults,  it  is 
generally  speaking  younger  than  the  intrusions. 

The  ore,  chiefly  galena  and  pyrite,  was  primarily  deposited  in  the 
limestone  from  a  complicated  network  ol  fractures.  The  primary  ore 
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thus  formed  was  subsequently  subjected  to  an  oxidation  so  long  continued 
that  to-day  unaltered  sulphides  are  practically  never  found  above  the 
ground-water  level.  The  numerous  carbonates,  sulphates,  arsenates, 
molybdenates,  and  chlorides  of  the  oxidation  zone  are  without  exception 
rich  in  gold.  Wulienite,  in  brilliant  lemon-  or  orange-coloured  crystals, 
occurs  in  comparatively  speaking  large  amount,  giving  to  these  deposits 
a  resemblance  to  those  at  Bleiberg.  An  analysis  of  an  average  sample  of 
the  ore  won  during  the  year  1878  gave  35-65  per  cent  of  lead  oxide,  34-39 
per  cent  of  iron  oxide,  2-37  per  cent  of  zinc  oxide,  and  6-34  per  cent  of 
arsenious  acid,  with  27-55  oz.  of  silver  per  ton  and  1-59  oz.  of  gold. 
The  occurrence  of  tellurium,  probably  in  association  with  bismuth,  is 
interesting. 

The  geological  age  of  these  deposits  can  only  be  Pliocene  or  post- 
Pliocene.  From  their  occasional  association  with  rhyolite  dykes  no  reliable 
conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  there  exists  a  genetic  relation  between  the 
two.1  The  primary  sulphides  however  doubtless  came  from  depth,  sub- 
sequent to  which  they  suffered  oxidation  from  meteoric  waters. 

THE  MissouBi-Mississrppi  DISTRICT  IN  KANSAS,  INDIAN  TERRITORY, 
ARKANSAS,  AND  ILLINOIS 
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The  low  ground  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  Plains  and  south  of  the  Lake 
Superior  area,  is  a  wide  expanse  of  flat-lying  unaltered  Palaeozoic  sediments, 
which  to  the  west  disappear  under  the  Bed  beds  and  Cretaceous  sandstones 

1  Ante,  p.  557. 
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of  the  Great  Plain,  and  to  the  east  are  bounded  by  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains which,  though  themselves  consisting  of  Palroozoic  beds,  break  the 
farther  continuity  by  their  complicated  structure,  the  result  of  Permian 
orogenies.  The  low  ground  itself  has  suffered  no  great  disturbance  so  that 
the  beds  lie  almost  horizontal ;  the  predominating  rocks  are  dolomite, 
limestone,  slate,  and  sandstone,  while  of  the  coarser  sediments  there  is  an 
almost  complete  absence.  These  rocks  lie  upon  a  pre-Cambrian  crystalline 
basement  which  conies  to  surface  all  around  this  area.  Eruptive  rocks, 
but  for  a  fewdykes,  are  absent.  The  sediments  range  from  Middle  Cambrian 
to  Permian ;  they  represent  the  product  of  uninterrupted  and  regular 
deposition  upon  an  even  floor. 

In  this  vast  district  where  mining  began  in  the  year  1719,  three  centres 
may  be  distinguished  :  (1)  South-eastern  Missouri,  with  a  yearly  production 
of  lead,  iron,  and  copper  to  the  value  of  approximately  120  million  dollars  ; 
(2)  South-western  Missouri  and  the  adjoining  portions  of  Kansas  and 
Indian  Territory,  with  a  yearly  zinc  and  lead  production  of  118  million 
dollars ;  and  (3)  South-western  Wisconsin  and  the  adjoining  portions  of 
Illinois  and  Iowa,  the  annual  lead,  zinc,  and  copper  production  of  which 
reaches  60  million  dollars. 

In  the  Upper  Mississippi  or  Wisconsin  lead-silver  district  the  ore 
occurs  exclusively  in  Silurian  beds  consisting  of  Cincinnati  slate ;  dolomitic 
galena-limestone,  135  m.  in  thickness,  equivalent  to  the  Upper  Magnesian 
limestone  of  the  Lower  Silurian  Trenton  period ;  oil  shale ;  limestone, 
12-30  m.  thick  ;  greenish-brown  shale ;  St.  Peter's  sandstone ;  and  lower 
dolomitic  limestone,  30-75  m.  thick.  These  Silurian  beds  lie  upon  the 
Potsdam  sandstone  of  the  Cambrian  system.'  The  occurrence  of  ore  is 
limited  to  the  limestones.  The  mines  have  a  depth  of  but  30-60  m.  and 
no  ore  is  found  very  much  below  ground-water  level,  Above  that  level 
it  occurs  either  as  *  sheets '  filling  vertical  fissures  in  a  practically  •undecom- 
posed  country-rock,  the  width  of  such  sheets  being  seldom  more  than 
3  inches,  the  length  in  the  most  favourable  cases  100  feet,  and  the  extension 
in  depth  generally  20  to  40  feet ;  or  as  '  openings/  these  being  the  cavity 
enlargements  in  which  the  conditions  for  the  deposition  of  lead  ore  were 
especially  favourable ;  in  these  the  galena  is  generally  embedded  in  ferru- 
ginous clay.  One  such  ore-body,  that  known  as  Levins  lode  at  Dubuque, 
was  130  feet  long,  45  feet  high,  and  30  feet  wide.  Where  the  dimensions 
are  very  irregular  so  that  a  series  of  such  openings  connected  with  one 
another  by  narrow  channels  exists,  the  occurrence  is  termed  a  '  crevice 
with  pocket  openings.'  These  are  chieJLy  Hooted  to  the  uppet  portion  of 
the  galena-limestone,  while  in  the  low^rporliGins^ftat  Sheets  or  flat  openings, 
which  generally  extend  horizontally' ja&  |ttr^ie|.;t^H|ip  .bedding-planes, 
are  the  characteristic;  forao!  i.o|il  ^werMo^iween  $te  vertical 
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and  flat  sheets  lies  entirely  in  the  lay  of  the  long  axis.  Above  the  ground- 
water  level  galena  and  zinc  carbonate  are  the  usual  ores  in  the  gash  veins, 
while  in  the  flats,  sphalerite,  galena,  and  marcasite  occur,  either  in  intimate 
intergrowth  or  in  alternate  layers. 

The  principal  ore  of  these  deposits  is  a  very  pure  galena  containing 
but  little  silver.  This  galena  occurs  crystallized  chiefly  as  cubes  and  often 
accompanied  by  sphalerite  and  zinc  carbonate.  Pyrite  and  chalcopyrite  are 
comparatively  speaking  uncommon ;  limonite  on  the  other  hand  appears 
invariably  to  accompany  the  lead-  and  zinc  ores.  Calcite  and  barite  are  of 
small  importance,  while  quartz  and  the  compounds  of  lead  with  arsenic- 
and  phosphoric  acids,  are  almost  entirely  absent.  The  occurrence  of 
mammoth  bones  and  other  bones  with  galena  in  cavities,  is  evidence  of  the 
time  of  formation  and  of  the  aqueous  origin  of  the  ore. 

The  most  important  mine  of  the  district  is  La  Motte,  which  began 
work  as  far  back  as  1720.  The  mines  generally  are  irregularly  distributed 
throughout  the  district  in  groups  separated  from  one  another  by  large 
barren  stretches.  According  to  Bain  it  would  almost  appear  as  if  certain 
smaller  basins  were  favoured  by  the  ore-deposition.  Some  five-sixths  of 
the  lead-zinc  production  of  the  entire  region  is  derived  from  the  Wisconsin 
district. 

In  addition,  the  Missouri-Kansas  occurrence  with  Joplin  as  centre,  and 
that  of  Illinois-Kentucky,  deserve  mention.  The  geological  position  of 
the  Missouri  deposits  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Wisconsin  deposits  but  with 
this  difference,  that  the  ore  occurs  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  Cherokee 
limestone  which  is  overlaid  by  Upper  Carboniferous  beds  and  underlaid 
by  slates.  In  the  Illinois  district  the  deposits  are  galena-  and  sphalerite 
lodes  remarkable  for  the  amount  of  fluorite  they  carry,  this  mineral  being 
sometimes  so  abundant  as  to  be  mined  at  a  profit. 

Concerning  the  genesis  of  these  deposits  there  is  an  extensive  literature. 
Whitney,  Chamberlin,  and  others,  advocate  a  primary  metal  content  in  the 
limestone,  which  content  subsequently  became  concentrated,  the  occurrence 
according  to  this  view  representing  a  special  form  of  lateral  secretion. 
Blake,  Van  Hise,  and  others,  regard  the  primary  ores  as  formed  from 
ascending  solutions,  the  former  assuming  these  to  have  been  hot  springs 
and  the  latter  artesian  waters.  Bain  in  his  last  work  returns  again  to 
the  idea  of  the  original  deposition  of  the  metalliferous  material  from 
sea-water. 

We,  however,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  occurrences  in  the  Mississippi- 
Missouri  region  owe  their  primary  deposition  to  ascending  solutions,  the 
primary  ores  so  deposited  appearing  to-day  unchanged  below  ground-water 
level— the  occurrence  of  fluorite  in  certain  lodes,  as  Beck  has  rightly 
pointed  out,  supports  this  view— and  that  subsequently,  by  the  action  of 
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meteoric  waters,  a  transformation  of  those  primary  ores  to  oxidized  ores 
took  place,  such  transformation  being  intimately  connected  with  oxidation- 
metasomatism.  The  occurrence  of  the  galena  deposits  in  basin-shaped 
areas  separated  from  one  another  by  larger  stretches  of  poor  country,  points 
in  our  opinion  to  conditions  similar  to  those  obtaining  in  Upper  Silesia, 
In  the  Mississippi-Missouri  district,  also,  fissures  play  a  large  part,  so  that 
it  is  not  so  much  the  basin-shape  which  has  compelled,  the  deposition  of  the 
ore  in  particular  places,  but  the  number  of  fissures  there  collected. 

The  importance  of  these  deposits  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
figures  of  production.  In  the  year  1908  the  Joplin  district  produced 
269,609  tons  of  zinc  ore  and  38,514  tons  of  lead  ore,  distributed  over  the 
different  States  as  follows  : 


Zinc  Ore. 

Loud  Oru. 

Missouri 
Kansas  .... 
Oklahoma     . 

220,038  tont). 
28,598    „ 
10,373    „ 

33,3,'JG  tons. 
8,466    „ 
1,724    „ 

Totala      . 

259,«09  tons. 

38,514  toiw. 

The  total  production  of  zinc  ore  hi  the  United  States  in  the  same  year 
was  838,377  tons,  to  which  Missouri-Kansas  contributed  273,420  tons  and 
Wisconsin  58,135  tons. 
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As  already  stated 1  and  as  indicated  in  Fig.  241,  Sala  lies  some  100  km. 
west-north-west  of  Stockholm  in  an  area  of  crystalline  schists,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  youngest  Archaean  halleflinta.  At  Sala  itself,  a  con- 
siderable area  of  limestone-dolomite  occurs  surrounded  by  halleflinta  and 
granite,  this  area  being  about  7-5  km.  long  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  mines,  to  the  south.,  about  1-5  km.  wide.  In  greater  part,  and 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  deposits,  this  rock  has  suffered 
dolomitization,  normal  dolomite  consisting  of  one  part  of  MgCOa  to 
one  part  of  CaC08  having  extensively  resulted. 

Two  different  ores  occur,  one  a  silver-lead  ore  and  the  other  a  zinc 
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ore.  The  first,  containing  but  a  few  per  cent  of  lead,  consists  of  argenti- 
ferous galena  with  a  fine-grained,  generally  microscopic  admixture  of 
argentite,  pyrargyrite,  etc.,  some  sphalerite,  pyrite,  arsenopyrite,  and  rare 
antimony-  and  copper  minerals.  The  second  contains  chiefly  sphalerite 
with  a  little  galena  and  pyrite,  but  practically  no  copper.  In  this  zinc 
ore  particularly,  and  perhaps  exclusively,  some  cinnabar  with  native 
quicksilver  and  amalgam  occurs,  the  ore  on  an  average  containing 
at  least  0-01  per  cent  of  quicksilver.  Both  these  ores  are  found  in  the 
dolomitic  limestone  over  an  area  800  m.  long  and  a  hundred  or  two  hundred 
metres  wide.  Eoughly  in  the  middle  of  this  area  a  large  fault-zone  often 
several  metres  wide  occurs,  which,  as  indicated  in  Figs.  356  and  357,  is 
accompanied  on  both  sides  by  a  number  of  similar  but  smaller  fissures. 


PIG.  366, — H*rizoatal  section  of  the  Sala  mine  at  a  depth  of  190  metres.     SJugroii,  1910. 

The  filling  of  this  zone  consists  of  crushed  fragments  of  dolomite,  with 
calcite,  talc-,  chlorite-,  and  serpentine  minerals,  etc. ;  metalliferous 
minerals,  apart  from  a  little  pyrite  and  associated  sulphides,  are  absent. 

The  silver-lead  ore  occurs  in  steep  chimneys  and  net-like  impregnations 
within  the  dolomite  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fault-zone.  In  the 
upper  levels  particularly,  which  were  exhausted  centuries  ago,  the  ore  was 
very  argentiferous.  In  depth  the  deposit  has  become  poorer,  though  the  mine, 
which  is  now  four  hundred  years  old  and  whereof  many  of  the  workings  have 
collapsed,  has  only  reached  a  vertical  depth  of  275-300  metres.  The  ore- 
body  pitches  at  an  angle  away  from  the  line  of  dip. 

The  zinc  ore  forms  in  the  dolomite  flatly-dipping  pipes  6-12m.  wide, 
enclosing  many  fragments  of  dolomite  and  throwing  off  many  branches. 

The  strike  of  the  limestone-dolomite  bed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
mine  is  north-north-east,  that  of  the  main  ore-body,  north-north-west, 
and  that  of  those  zinc  deposits  which  have  so  far  been  investigated, 
N.  5°  E,  In  view  of  this  disposition  and  the  brecciated  character  of 
the  ore,  the  deposits  cannot  be  of  sedimentary  origin.  The  differences 
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between  the  silver-lead,  ore  and  the  zinc  ore,  both  in  respect  to  mineral- 
character  and  to  strike,  may,  according  to  Vogt,  be  because  the  two  classes 
of  ore  were  probably  not  formed  at  exactly  the  same  time. 

The  ore  is  intermixed  more  particularly  with  the  mineral  salite — a 
variety  of  diopside  named  after  this  place  where  it  was  discovered— 
the  amphiboles  tremolite  and  actinolite,  and  some  biotite,  talc,  chlorite, 
serpentine,  epidote,  garnet,  and  tourmaline,  the  last  few  minerals  being 
however  very  uncommon.  In 
one  of  the  zinc  ore -bodies  a 
considerable  amount  of  barite 
was  also  found. 

The  mineralization  is  younger 
than  the  dolomitization.  The 
fault-zone  and  the  mineraliza- 
tion are,  according  to  SjSgren, 
associated  occurrences  and  ap- 
proximately contemporaneous. 
The  action  of  silicated  solutions 
upon  the  dolomite  brought  about 
the  formation  of  the  lime-mag- 
nesian' silicates,  salite,  tremolite, 
etc.,  simultaneously  with  the 
deposition  of  the  ore.  In  many 
respects  the  occurrence  at  Sala 
agrees  closely  with  the  ordinary 
silver -lead- zinc  deposits.  The 
occurrence  of  salite,  tremolite, 
etc.,  constitutes  however  a 
marked  difference  which,  according  to  Vogt,  may  perhaps  be  explained  in 
that  the  mineralization  took  place  under  physical-chemical  conditions  similar 
to  those  obtaining  at  the  formation  of  contaot-metamorphic  deposits. 

Mining  upon  this  particular  deposit  began  in  the  year  1600  and 
reached  its  zenith  in  the  first  Jialf  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  total 
production  amounts  to  some  400  tons  of  silver,  made  up  as  to  200  tons 
obtained  from  1510-1600 ;  63  tons  from  1601-1700 ;  37  tons  from  1701- 
1800 ;  and  87  tons  from  1801-1908.  Latterly  the  production  of  silver 
has  almost  ceased,  while  that  of  lead  has  always  been  small.  Zinc  on  the 
other  hand  is  now  being  mined ;  at  Sala  therefore,  as  with  ,many  other 
lead-zinc  deposits,  zinc  mitring  has  with  time  taken  the  place  of  silver-lead 

mining. 


Diabase  dyke. 


Faults. 


FIG,  357. — dross  flection  of  the  Sala  mino. 
Sjbgteu,  1910. 
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THE  WORLD'S  PRODUCTION  OP  LEAD-  AND  ZINO  OSES  AND  THEIR 
DISTRIBUTION  AMONG  THE  DIFFERENT  CLASSES  OF  ORE-DEPOSIT 

This  we  begin  by  a  statement  of  the  production  of  metallic  lead  and 
zinc  taken  from  yearly  compilations  of  the  Metallurgishe  Gesellschaft  of 
Frankfort : l 


Lead. 

Zinc. 

1000. 

1905. 

1910. 

1000. 

1005. 

1010. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

TOIIH. 

Germany     . 
Belgium 
Holland 
Great  Britain 
France 
Spain 
Austria-Hungary 
Italy    .       . 

121,500 
16,400 

36J5QO 
17,000 
154,600 
11,900 
23,800 

152,600 
22,900 

23,300 
24,100 
180,700 
13,500 
19,100 

167,900 
39,600 

30,600 
21,000 
191,600 
17,600 
16,000 

154,572 
119,231 
6,953 
30,307 

J42.117 
|    7,086 

197,184 
146,592 
13,767 
60,927 

50,309 
9,367 

227,747 
172,578 
20,!)75 
63,078 

59,141 
13,305 

Greece 

16,700 

13,700 

16,800 

Sweden 

1,400 

600 

300 

Russia 
Asiatic-Turkey 
United  States 
Mexico 

200 
2,800 
269,000 
80,000 

300 
10,400 
312,500 
75,000 

1,200 
12,700 
371,600 
126,000 

5,968 
112,234 

7,642 
183"245 

8,(531 
260,'«27 

Canada 

28,600 

25,700 

16,000 

Japan  . 

1,900 

2,300 

3,500 

Australia     . 
Other  states 

87,100 
3,000 

107,000 
200 

98,800 
12,900 

... 

650 

508 

Totals       .       . 

871,300 

983,900 

1,132,900 

478,600 

658,700 

816,000 

Since  1880  the  lowest  average  yearly  price  for  lead  was  £9  : 18  :  0  and 
£9 : 12  :  0  in  1893  and  1894  respectively ;  and  the  highest  £18  :  4 :  0  and 
£19 :  12 : 0  in  1906  and  1907  respectively.  That  for  zinc  was  similarly 
£13  :  19  :  6  and  £14 :  5  :  0  in  1885  and  1886  ;  and  £25  :  4  :  0  and  £27  -1-0 
in  1905  and  1906  respectively. 

Unlike  the  figures  of  production  for  metallic  lead  and  zinc,  those 
relating  to  the  lead-  and  zinc  ores  produced  by  the  different  countries  are 
generally  very  inexact,  since  in  many  cases  these  ores  are  sent  to  foreign 
works  for  treatment.  This  is  particularly  tke  case  with  zinc  ores.  Belgium 
for  mstance  produces  much  metallic  zinc  though,  but  little  ore,  whereas  with 
Australia  the  opposite  is  the  case.  A  good  review  of  this  subject  has 
been  given  by  W.  Hotz  in  a  paper  entitled  'Die  wwtschafttiche  Bedeutuna 
dor  Blei-ZinterzlagerstiLUm  der  Welt  w,  Jahre  1907  mt  besonderer 
der  genetischen  Lagerstattengruppen '  in  Part  2,  1910, 

p.  207. 
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of  the  BergmrtschaftlicJien  Z&itfragen  and  in  the  April  issue  1910  of 
the  Bergwirtschafllichen  Mitteilungen,  both  published  by  M.  Krahmann, 
Berlin.  According  to  this  authority  the  twenty  most  important  lead 
deposits  of  the  world  in  1907,  produced  in  that  year  lead  ore  to  the  following 
values  : 


Broken  Hill 

Missouri-Xanana 

Shosliono 

Sierra  Morona 

Utah 

Moxioo 

Loodville-Aspon 

Cartagena     . 

Iglesian 

Upper  Silesia 

Rhenish  Sohioforgoblrgo 

Mazarron 

Tasmania 

Canada 

Oroto 

Luurion 

Harz 

Nordongland 

Oommorn 

Carinthia 

Other  occurrenoos 

Total 


£3,680,000 

2,280,000 

1,000,000 

1,060,000 

1,470,000 

1,130,000 

1,080,000 

400,000 

324,000 

207,000 

294,000 

204,000 

280,000 

270,000 

245,000 

100,000 

180,000 

181,000 

162,000 

157,000 

1,245,000 

£17,661,000 


Of  these  occurrences  those  of  Missouri-Kansas,  Leadville-Aspen, 
Upper  Silesia,  Laurion,  Carinthia ;  several  of  those  in  the  Sierra  Morena, 
in  Utah,  Mexico,  Iglesias,  Nordengland ;  and  many  others,1  with  a  total 
lead  ore  production  in  1907  to  the  value  of  at  least  7  million  sterling  and 
perhaps  even  7-5  million  or  8-5  million,  belong  to  the  metasomatic 
group.  The  occurrences  at  Shoshone  in  Idaho,  at  Cartagena,  Mazarron, 
Iglesias,  and  Crete,  are  lodes,  though  to  some  extent  at  any  rate  they  are 
associated  with  metasomatic  deposits.  Typical  lodes  occur  in  the  Rhenish 
Schiefergebirge,  in  the  Oberharz,  and  at  many  places  in  the  Sierra 
Morena  and  in  Mexico,2  etc.  The  value  of  the  lead  ore  produced  during 
1907  from  lodes  may  be  estimated  at  5«5  to  6-0  million  sterling,  The 
Broken  Hill  deposit  we  consider  8  as  belonging  to  the  contact-deposits, 
and  that  at  Commern  to  the  impregnations.  It  may  therefore  be  said 
that  of  the  total  lead  ore  production  in  1907,  somewhat  less  than  one-half 
was  derived  from  metasomatic  deposits,  roughly  one-third  from  the  old 
and  young  lodes,  while  the  remainder  was  divided  among  the  other  classes 
of  deposit  and  more  particularly  contact-deposits,  ore-beds,  etc, 

The  ten  most  important  zinc  deposits  in  1907,  produced  in  that  year 
ore  to  the  following  values  : 


p.  717. 


,  pp,.  399-402, 


»  Ante,  p.  660, 
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Missouri-Kansas 

Upper  Silesia 

Broken  Hill 

Iglesias 

Rhenish  Sohiefergebirge 

Algeria 

Poland 

Mexico 

Cartagena 

New  Jersey 

Other  occurrences 

Total 


£2,610,000 
1,390,000 
735,000 
656,000 
526,000 
346,000 
246,000 
186,000 
176,000 
162,000 
1,728,000 

£8,658,000 


Beside  the  two  principal  occurrences  of  Missouri-Kansas  and  Upper 
Silesia,  a  number  of  other  important  zinc  deposits  belong  to  the  metaso- 
matic  group,1  so  that  the  value  of  the  total  production  of  this  group  in 
1907  was  at  least  5-5  million  sterling  and  perhaps  even  6-2-6-5  millions. 
From  the  lodes  of  the  Ehenish  Schiefergebirge,  the  Oberharz,  Cartagena, 
and  many  other  smaller  districts,  zinc  ore  to  the  total  value  of  1-1-25 
million  sterling  was  produced.  In  addition  are  the  productions  of 
Broken  Hill  and  New  Jersey  from  deposits  regarded  as  contact-deposits, 
and  that  from  deposits  of  other  genesis.  Altogether,  therefore,  at  least 
two-thirds  of  ,  the  total  zinc-ore  production  and  perhaps  even  three- 
quarters,  is  derived  from  metasomatic  occurrences,  one-ninth  to  one- 
seventh  from  lodes,  and  the  remainder  from  other  classes  of  deposit. 

For  lead  therefore  as  well  as  for  zinc  the  metasomatic  deposits  are 
the  most  important  class,  this  being  particularly  so  in  the  case  of  zinc. 

*  Ante,  p.  717. 
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As  may  be  surmised  from  the  small  yearly  production  of  metallic  antimony, 
lodes  carrying  this  metal  are  not  very  numerous.  Since  antimony  sulphide 
is  one  of  those  compounds  which  form  sulpho-salts,  the  formation  of  anti- 
mony deposits  is  probably  analogous  to  that  of  the  cinnabar  deposits.1 
Such  an  analogy  is  further  suggested  by  the  fact  that  stibnite,  though  only 
to  a  subordinate  extent,  accompanies  cinnabar  in  its  deposits.  Morpho- 
logically however,  there  is  this  difference  between  the  two,  that  stibnite 
occurs  chiefly  as  a  fissure-filling,  while  cinnabar  occurs  preferably  as  an 
impregnation  in  sandstone,  etc. 

Most  antimony  lodes,  and  perhaps  even  all,  occur  associated  with 
eruptive  rocks,  being  indeed  often  found  within  such  rocks.  Many,  as 
for  instance  those  of  the  Central  Plateau  in  France,  occur  in  connection 
with  granite  ;  while  others  are  found  associated  with  young  eruptives  of 
various  composition. 

Antimony  lodes  are  usually  simple  lodes  and  possess  but  limited 
extension  in  strike,  The  extension  in  depth  is  also  generally  inconsider- 
able, a  rapid  pinching  out  in  depth  having  often  been  established.  The 
width  of  the  lodes  worked  to-day  is  generally  but  a  few  decimetres 
and  seldom  as  much  as  one  metre.  The  distribution  of  the  ore  along 
the  lode  plane  is  not  regular  but  subject  to  great  irregularity.  On 
account  of  the  relatively  small  amount  of  antimony  available  in  the 
earth's  crust  for  natural  concentration,  none  of  the  antimony  deposits 
can  be  described  as  large. 

Among  the  minerals  found  in  antimony  deposits,  stibnite  pre- 
ponderates, following  which  come  arsenopyrite,  galena,  sphalerite,  pyrite, 
chalcopyrite,  realgar*  and  orpiment.  The  stibnite  occurs  in  fine-grained, 
occasionally  almost  compact  or  fibrous  crystalline  masses,  which,  with, 
a  little  quartz  admixed,  often  make  .up  the  entire  width.  The  lodes 
occur  either  mdependently  as  a;  special  type,  or  in  connection  with 
lead-silver  lodes,  Only  those  of  great  purity  are  worked  as  the  market 
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heavily  penalises  impurities  in  the  ore  for  sale.  Such  ore  for  instance 
should  not  contain  more  than  0-25  per  cent  of  arsenic,  nor  more  than  0-75 
per  cent  of  lead  or  copper.  Quartz  is  the  most  prominent  gangue;  limonite, 
calcite,  and  barite  are  less  frequent. 

Antimony  mining  has  nowhere  attained  to  any  great  depth  so  that  no 
definite  primary  depth-zones  have  been  observed ;  the  above-mentioned 
change  from  rich  ore  in  the  upper  sections  to  poor  ore  lower  down,  must 
however  be  regarded  as  a  primary  variation.  Of  the  secondary  depth-zones 
only  an  oxidation  zone  has  yet  been  observed  and  no  secondary  enrichment 
of  antimony  appears  therefore  to  take  place.  The  secondary  ores  resulting 
from  the  oxidation  of  stibnite  are  stiblite,  valentinite,  and  senarmontite.1 

The  accessory  precious  metal  contained  in  stibnite  is  of  particular 
interest.  Gold  often  occurs,  and  stibnite  should  accordingly  always  be 
assayed  for  that  metal.  This  association  is  so  pronounced  that  all  gradations 
are  found  between  antimony  deposits  pure  and  simple  and  ordinary  gold 
deposits.2  If  the  gold  content  increase  so  that  gold  becomes  the  main 
object  of  exploitation,  the  demands  which  must  be  satisfied  to  ensure  the 
payability  of  the  deposit  are  quite  other  than  those  with  pure  antimony 
deposits. 

The  most  important  antimony  deposits  as  far  as  the  market  is  con- 
cerned are  those  of  China,  from  which  country  a  considerable  amount  of 
ore  assaying  50  per  cent  of  antimony  is  exported.  France  produces 
approximately  an  equal  amount  which  however  is  consumed  in  that 
country  itself.  In  addition,  there  are  large  occurrences  in  the  United 
States  from  which  country  however  there  is  likewise  no  export.  Consider- 
able deposits  are  also  known  in  Australia,  though  there  the  costs  of 
production  are  so  high  that  these  may  only  be  worked  with  advantage 
during  times  of  high  metal  price.  Smaller  occurrences  with  unimportant 
production  are  found  in  Spain,  -Portugal,  AJgeria,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia. 
The  parts  taken  by  the  different  countries  in  the  antimony  market  arc 
illustrated  by  the  following  table  pertaining  to  the  year  1908. 


England    . 
France 
Belgium    . 
Austria     . 
United  States 
Japan 

Total 


about 


8,100  tone. 
6,000 

800 
6,000 
3,000 

300 


about  23,200  tons. 


The  price  of  metallic  antimony  fluctuates  greatly ;  in  the  year  1907, 
for  instance,  it  varied  from  something  less  than  £37 ;  10 : 0  per  ton  to 
£110  per  ton. 

1  Ante,  p.  101.  »  Ante,  p,  001. 
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Antimony  sulpho-salts  such  as  tetrahedrite,  pyrargyrite,  stephanite, 
bournonite,  etc.,  are  comparatively  plentiful  in  many  lead-silver  lodes  of 
the  older  as  well  as  of  the  younger  group ;  stibnite  also  is  found  at  times, 
though  only  exceptionally  in  any  considerable  quantity.  In  the  treatment 
of  these  ores  the  antimony  oxide  collects,  together  with  lead  oxide,  in  the 
skimmings  and  by-products,  -these  being  afterwards  worked  for  antimonial 
or  hard  lead.  In  the  production  of  this  technically  so  important  antimony 
alloy,  metallic  antimony  reduced  directly  from  its  ore  is  not  used  ;  indeed 
the  application  of  this  metal  is  in  general  fairly  limited. 
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An  interesting  deposit  is  that  at  the  Jost-Christian  mine  on  the  Wolfs- 
berg  in  the  Harz,  where  a  lode,  something  more  than  one  metre  wide 
and  occurring  in  the  Lower  Wiederschiefer,  consists  of  prismatic  and 
compact  stibnite,  together  with  f  edererz  and  lead-stibnite ;  while  zundererz, 
boulaugerite,  and  wolfsbergite  are  less  common.  The  gangue  consists  of 
strontianite,  calcite,  barite,  selenite,  and  fluorite. 

Better-known  occurrences  are  found  at  Pfi&v  in  the  mid-Bohemian 
granite,  some  4  km.  north-west  of  Sel6an,  at  the  foot  of  the  Deschnaberg, 
In  the  amphibole-biotite  granite  there,  narrow  kersantite  dykes  occur,  with 
which  the  antimony  lodes  appear  to  be  associated,  these  lodes  usually 
containing  decomposed  kersantite.  The  lodes  at  their  outcrop  show 
abundant  stiblite  as  the  oxidation  product  of  the  stibnite,  as  do 
also  those  in  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Schonberg  and  Mileschau.  At 
Pfiflov,  in  addition,  porous  and  cellular  hornstone  is  found  in  casts  after 
stibnite,  in,  which,  casts  the  ochreous  remains  of  the  origina^  crystals  have 
settled  down.  Such  decomposition  reaches  to  a  depth  of  about  18  metres. 
The  Emil  lode,  which  has  been  examined  to  an  inclined  depth  of  62  m., 
strikes  north-south  and  dips  40°~50°  to  the  west,  while  in  width  it  varies 
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between  10  cm.  and  50  cm.  The  filling  consists  of  milk-white  or  bluish 
hornstone  with  crystals  of  stibnite  regularly  scattered  in  radial  aggregates 
throughout.  Less  frequently  crusted  structure  is  found,  while  in  other 
places  the  stibnite  preponderates,  the  separate  crystals  matting  themselves 
together  to  form  a  compact  aggregate.  The  blue-black  colour  of  the  lodo 
material  is  due  to  microscopically  small  stibnite  crystals.  An  interesting 
feature  here  is  that  at  recrystallization  the  hornstone  has  become  trans- 
formed to  ordinary  quartz,  a  phenomenon  which  Beyschlag  and  Krusch 
also  observed  in  the  gold- quartz  lodes  at  Donnybrook.1  The  dark 
hornstone,  according  to  C.  Mann,  contains  3-5  per  cent  of  antimony. 
The  other  veins  in  the  district  form  a  network,  the  character  of  the  vein 
material  being  very  similar  to  that  of  the  country-rock.  In  regard 
to  genesis,  Hofmann  considers  that  mineral  solutions  carrying  silica  and 
stibnite  were  responsible  for  the  hornstone,  which  is  the  cryptocrystalliue 
variety  of  quartz,  while  the  ordinary  quartz  occurring  as  stringers  and  nests 
in  the  hornstone  is  without  exception  secondary.  Unlike  the  neighbouring 
lodes  of  Schonberg-Mleschau  those  at  Pricov  contain  no  gold. 

The  Schonberg-Mileschau  antimony  lodes  have  equal  right  to  be  con- 
sidered gold  deposits.  They  occur  55  km.  south  of  Prague  in  a  granite 
area  traversed  by  kersantite  dykes  with  which  in  several  cases  the  lodes 
are  associated.  In  contra-distinction  to  the  occurrences  at  Pficbv, 
the  lodes  here  are  quartz-stibnite  lodes  remarkable  for  the  gold  tlioy 
contain,  this  not  infrequently  being  discernible  to  the  naked  eye.  This 
gold  content  however  k  not  everywhere  sufficient  to  warrant  mining  on  its 
account  alone ;  according  to  Hofmann a  it  varies  between  4  and  17  grm, 
per  ton.  Genetically,  Hofmann  regards  these  lodes,  as  also  those  at 
Pricov,  as  a  consequence  of  the  intrusion  of  the  granite,  or  perhaps  of  the 
kersantite.  Another  antimony  lode  occurs  at  KiStz  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rakonitz,  at  the  contact  of  phyllite  and  diabase. 

The  antimony  occurrence  upon  the  Central  Plateau  in  ITrance  is 
economically  important,  a  large  proportion  of  the  lodes  there  occurring 
being  payable.  To  the  north,  though  still  south  of  the  Colettes  granite 
massive,  the  Nades  mine  in  the  department  of  Bourbonnais  works  a  deposit 
which  occurs  in  the  mica-schists  surrounding  that  massive,  Two  lodes 
are  known,  which  strike  south  30°  E.  and  of  which  the  larger  has  a  width 
of  1-20  metres.  The  gangue  consists  of  quaitz.  This  deposit  was  worked 
uninterruptedly  from  1829  to  1837,  after  which  date  it  remained  unt6uched 
for  fifteen  years,  when  work  was  again  begun. 

Farther  to  the  east  near  Bresnay  in  the  department  of  Souvigny,  two 
other  lodes  with  similar  strike  to  the  above  are  found  in  a  muscovite  granite, 
this  granite  being  similar  to  that  at  Magurka  in  Hungary.  The  lode-filling. 

1  Zeit.  f.  prakt.  GeoL,  1900,  p.  172.  E  Op,  cit. 
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consists  of  quartz  with  stibnite,  which  latter  near  the  surface  is  oxidized. 
Mining,  which  began  here  in  the  year  1763,  ceased  before  the  end  of  that 
century. 

At  Montignat  in  the  west  of  the  department  Allier,  in  the  rural 
district  of  Petite-Marche,  another  lode  is  known,  which  strikes  about 
N.  30°  E.  and  dips  45°  to  the  east,  along  the  contact  of  granite  and  gneiss, 
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At  Villerange,  still  farther  to  the  west,  an  interesting  lode  occurs  in  Culm 
grauwacke,  the  geological  age  of  this  occurrence  being  consequently  more 
exactly  determinable,  It  is  a  quartz-stibnite  lode  striking  east-west  and 
dipping  north ;  the  quartz  and  the  stibnite  appear  to  be  contemporaneous. 
To  the  south  of  Saint  Yrieix,  in  the  department  of  Haute  Vienne,  mica- 
schists  or  amphibole-schists  are  traversed  by  numerous  granitic  dykes 
which  strike  north-east  and  are  0-5-1  m.  wide.  These  often  carry 
quartz  with  stibnite ;  one  such  dyke,  one  metre  wide,  exhibits  for 
instance  two  zones  of  a  grey  milky  quartz,  each  8-10  cm.  thick  and 
slightly  impregnated  with  stibnite,  enclosing  between  them  a  vein  of 
solid  stibnite  1-2  cm.  thick.  Other  lodes  are  known  at  Chanac  and 
Valfleury.  At  the  former  place  they  are  0-40-0-70  m.  wide  and  occur 
in  clay-slate,  while  at  the  latter  they  are  quartz-stibnite  lodes  in  gneiss, 
this  gneiss  being  regarded  as  derived  from  granite. 

The  more  important  deposits  of  the  Central  Plateau  are  however  those 
at  Freycenet,  La  Licoulne,  etc.,  in  Puy-de-D6me,  Le  Cantal  et  la  Haute 
Loire,  respectively.  These  occur  as  vertical  lodes  containing  lenses  of 
stibnite  separated  by  barren  stretches,  in  Archaean  gneissic  mica-schist  or 
in  granite  ;  a  lens  of  compact  stibnite  20-30  cm.  thick  and  12  m.  long,  for 
instance,  will  be  followed  by  a  barren  stretch  10-15  m.  long.  The  average 
thickness  of  the  payable  material  is  15-30  cm.  The  stibnite  is  sometimes 
intimately  intergrown  with  quartz.  It  almost  invariably  contains  iron, 
a  fact  which  is  often  insufficiently  realized,  with  the  result  that  too  high 
an  idea  of  the  antimony  content  is  obtained.  At  the  outcrop,  antimony 
oxide  occurs  in  crystalline  or  amorphous  masses  of  variable  colour.  These 
were  formerly  overlooked.  Since  1889  however  they  have  been  carefully 
collected  for  export  to  England  or  Germany,  At  Jfteycenet  a  quartz  lode 
contains  lenses  30-40  cm.  thick  and  up  to  15  m.  in  length  which  consist 
of  almost  pure  stibnite  with  but  8-10  per  cent  of  quartz.  These  are 
separated  from,  one  another  by  quartz  so  impregnated  with  stibnite  as 
sometimes  to  contain  as  much  as  25  per  cent  of  metallic  antimony. 

The  deposits  at  La  Licoulne  in  Haute  Loire  occur  in  an  extensive 
gneiss  plateau  lying  at  an  average  height  of  980  m.  above  the  sea  and 
furrowed  by  valleys  eroded  to  depths  of  200  metres.  As  country-rock 
are  found  all  gradations  from  varieties  which  may  b0  described  as  granite 
to  such  as  greatly  resemble  micarschist.  The  numerous  stibnite  lodes 
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belong  to  two  systems,  one  striking  N.  30°  E.  and  the  other  N.  60°  E. 
Geographically,  in  this  important  district  four  groups  may  be  recognized, 
namely,  those  at  Mercoeur,  Montel,  Valadou,  and  La  Licoulne.  At 
Mercoeur  the  Bissade  lode  is  the  most  important.  This  may  be  followed 
for  a  length  of  2500  m.  along  a  strike  N.  30°  E.,  with  a  width  of  30-60  cm., 
of  solid  stibnite  accompanied  by  a  little  quartz.  In  places  this  lode  breaks 
up  into  several  veins.  The  separation  from  the  gneiss  is  fairly  sharp 
though  veins  and  nests  are  occasionally  found  beyond  the  walls.  At  Montel 
the  deposits  have  nowhere  been  exploited.  At  Valadou,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  lode  has  been  opened  to  a  depth  of  110  m.,  along  a  strike 
varying  from  N.  45°  E.  to  N.  60°  E.  This  lode  occurs  in  very  tough 
old  slates  which  its  presence  leaves  quite  unaltered.  In  it  the 
stibnite  forms  a  number  of  shoots  up  to  30  cm.  in  thickness,  and  separ- 
ated from  one  another  by  barren  stretches.  The  stibnite  here  appears 
to  contain  more  silver  than  that  at  Mercoeur.  This  lode  is  cut  by  a  quartz 
vein  striking  N.  30°  E.  and  containing  nests  of  antimony  ore.  At  La 
Licoulne  there  are  several  irregularly  disposed  lodes,  of  which,  the  two 
most  important  have  been  investigated  to  a  depth  of  more  than  300  m. 
on  the  incline. 

At  Malbosc  in  the  department  of  Ardeche,  quartz-stibnite  lodes  with 
north-east  strike  traverse  mica-schists,  not  far  beneath  which  lies  the  La 
Lozere  granite.  An  interesting  feature  of  these  lodes  is  that  they  carry 
some  calcite  and  barite.  The  stibnite  appears  either  in  the  form  of  well- 
defined  nests,  or  as  irregular,  veins  up  to  10-20  cm.  thick.  The  occurrence 
of  these  veins  is  very  irregular  and  uncertain  ;  sometimes  they  are  out 
in  the  hanging- wall,  sometimes  actually  on  the  wall  of  the  quartz  lode, 
while  often  they  split  up  or  die  out  completely.  This  irregularity  has 
caused  work  upon  these  deposits  repeatedly  to  be  given  up. 

The  occurrences  in  Japan  are  of  great  interest.  In  general  these  are 
lodes  which  traverse  Mesozoic  and  Paleozoic  formations,  and  but  seldom 
are  found  either  in. the  crystalline  schists  or  in  Tertiary  rocks.  They  often 
occur  in  sediments  near  the  contact  with  intrusions  of  quartz-porphyry,  or 
in  that  eruptive  itself.  While  in  Japan  the  areas  occupied  by  Mesozoic 
beds  are  in  general  remarkable  for  their  poverty  in  other  useful  metals,  they 
are  comparatively  rich  in  antimony.  The  most  important  deposits  occur 
at  Kano  in  the  province  of  Suwo,  where  a  lode  in  Mesozoic  country  is 
worked ;  at  Hanta  in  the  province  of  Yamato,  lodes  in  similar  country  ; 
at  Taguchihara  in  the  province  of  Hyuga,  in  similar  country ;  at  Ichino- 
kawa  in  the  province  of  Jyo,  in  crystalline  schists  and  Mesozoic  beds  ; 
at  Nakase  and  Nakagawa  in  the  province  of  Tajima,  in  Palseozoic  beds  ; 
at  Arahira  in  the  province  of  Hyuga,  in  Palaeozoic  beds ;  and  finally,  at 
Amatsutsumi  in  the  same  province,  but  in  quartz-porphyry.  Geographic- 
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ally  these  deposits  occur  more  particularly  in  the  bend  of  southern 
Japan,  and  especially  along  the  outer  curve.  The  antimony  production 
of  Japan  in  the  year  1907  was  562  long  tons,  and  in  1908,  537  long  tons. 
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BB.  SiMMMR8HA(jn.  "  Dio  nutzbaren  minoralisohen  Bodensohatze  in  der  kleinasia- 
tiachon  TUrkei,'  Zeit.  f.  d.  Borg-  Htitton-  uud  Salinenwosen,  1004,  Vol.  LII.  p.  515 ;  '  Die 
wirtnaliaftlioho  Entwioklung  oiniger  Bergbaubetriobo  in  der  Tiirkei,'  Verhandl.  dea  Vereins 
xur  Bofordorung  dos  GoworbofloinsoB,  1906,  p.  487. — K.  SOHMMISSEB.  '  Bodensohatze  und 
Borgbnu  Kloinawons,'  Zoit.  f.  prakt.  GeoL,  1906,  p.  186. 

The  occurrences  of  antimony  in  Asia  Minor  are  found  in  the  vilayets 
Brussa,  Smyrna,  and  Siwas.  That  in  Brussa  is  represented  by  lodes 
0-1-2-0  in.  wide,  worked  in  a  mine  known  as  the  G6metschiftlik- 
Antimon-Maden  belonging  to  the  Sultan,  situated  24  km.  east  ;of  Gedis 
on  the  south-western  slope  of  the  Kysyl-Dagh,  The  yearly  production 
is  about  500  tons  of  antimony  ore.  Half  a  kilometre  south  of  Demirkapu 
there  are  other  antimony  mines  at  Irvindi  and  Sulukkoi.  In  the  vilayet 
of  Smyrna,  a  double  lode,  the  outcrop  of  which  may  be  followed  for  2  km., 
is  worked  in  the  Tschinlikaja  mine  20  km.  south-east  of  Oedemisch  and 
100  km.  east-south-east  of  Smyrna,  on  the  north-west  slope  of  the  Baliam- 
boli-Dagh.  The  width  of  this  deposit  varies  from  a  few  centimetres  to  some 
metres.  In  1898, 500  tons  of  ore  valued  at  about  £6000  were  won.  In  the 
same  vilayet,  the  mines  near  Bozsdan  and  Aidm,  and  finally  the  Geramos 
and  Kordelio  mines,  also  occur.  In  the  vilayet  of  Siwas,  antimony  ore 
has  been  opened  up  at  Karahissar. 

The  deposit  at  Allkhar  north-west  of  Salonika  in  Macedonia  is 
well-known,  As  however  no  quartzose  gangue  is  present  and  the 
couutry-iock  in  the  foot-wall  consists  of  limestone,  this  deposit  may  be  a 
metasomatie  occurrence, 

Other  antimony  lodes  are  known  at  Bastia  on  Cape  Corse  in  the 
north  of  Corsica,  in  Archaean  sericite-schists.  At  Su  Suergiu  in  Sardinia, 
lenticular  masses  of  stibnite  and  pyrite  occur  in  a  zone  several  hundred 
metres  long  and  40  m,  wide,  in  graphitic  schists  and  calo-phyllites, 
presumably  of  Silurian  age,  In  Tuscany,  a  lode  one  kilometre  long  is 
known  to  occur  in  Eocene  and  Miocene  beds ;  while  finally,  in  Portugal 
a  number  of  occurrences  are  known, at  Oasa  Branca,  Oporto,  and  Alcoutim, 
some  of  which  are  auriferous, 
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Btmr.  '  Geogn.  Bemerkungen  liber  das  Vorkommen  von  Spieaflglanzorzen  auf  der 
Grube  Caspari  bei  Wintrop  und  auf  der  Grubo  Unverhofft  Gllick  bei  Nuttlar  im  ahemaligen 
Herzogtum  Westfalen,'  Karstens  Arch,  ftir  Bergbau-  und  Hlittenweaen,  1827,  XVI.— I1.  M. 
SmMEBSBAOH.  '  Das  Antunonerzvorkommen  auf  der  Casporizeolio  boi  Ainsberg  in  Woat- 
falen,'  Jahrb.  der  Bergakademie  zu  Leoben,  1870,  XIX — H.  B.  VON  FOULLON.  'Ubor 
Antimonit  und  Sohwefel  von  Allohar  bei  Rozadan  in  Mazedonien,'  VerhandL  dor  k.  k.  Qool, 
Reichaanst.,  1890,  p.  318;  Beschreibung  der  Bergrevioro  Arnsberg,  Brilon  und  Olpo,  sowio 
der  Fttrstentiimer  Waldeok  und  Pyrmont,  1890,  p.  158. — K  HOPMANN,  '  Antimon-  und 
Arsenerzbergbau  "  Allohar  "  in  Mazedonien,'  Osterr.  Zeitschr.  f.  Berg-  und  Huttonweson, 
1891,  VoL  TXyiT- — B.  LOTTL  '  Die  zinnober-  und  antimonfllhrenden  LagorstJltten 
Toskanaa  und  ihre  Beziehungen  zo.  den  quartaren  Eruptivgesteinen,'  Zeit.  f.  prakt.  Gool., 
1901,  p.  41. 

The  geological  position  of  the  deposits  of  this  class  is  uncertain  and 
indefinite.  Presumably  they  have  arisen  by  replacement  of  limestone 
and  dolomite  of  different  ages.  Usually  they  are  distinguished  by  the 
absence  of  gangue.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  outcrop  they  are  decom- 
posed to  stiblite,  while  the  limestone  is  often  altered  to  selenite  and 
dolomite. 

It  is  probable  that  the  occurrence  at  Allkhar  in  Macedonia,  briefly , 
described  above^  belongs  to  this  class.  The  hanging-wall  of  that  deposit 
consists  of  mica-schist,  the  foot-wall  of  dolomite  and  limestone.  The  ore 
occurs  in  stringers  and  lenses  without  gangue,  together  with  arsenic  ores. 
The  width  of  solid  ore  may  at  times  be  as  much  as  1-50  m.,  while  the 
occurrence  has  been  proved  for  a  length  of  4  kilometres.  Near  the  deposit 
the  dolomite  is  highly  altered  under  formation  of  sulphur  and  selenite. 
A  portion  of  the  ore  consists  of  realgar  and  orpiment. 

The  occurrence  at  Cetine  di  Cotorniano  in  the  province  of  Siena, 
Italy,  occurs  between  Eocene  limestone  and  Permian  slate,  and  consists 
of  hornstone  or  lydian-nke  quartz,  traversed  by  long  crystals  of  stibnite, 
and  by  pyrostibnite,  sulphur,  quartz,  calcite,  etc. 

The  genesis  of  the  deposit  in  the  Caspari  mine  near  Ainsberg  in  West- 
phalia still  remains  somewhat  doubtful.  Generally  it  is  described  as  a 
bed ;  by  Bergeat  in  his  Lagerstdtterilefore  it  is  regarded  as  a  lode-like  occur- 
rence ;  while  according  to  Krusoh  it  represents  a  metasomatic  occurrence. 
The  ore  occurs  in  Culm  limestone  which  forms  the  easternmost  point  of 
the  Arnsberg  anticline,  this  anticline  mclinmg  to  the  east  till  the  limestone 
is  covered  by  younger  beds,  more  especially  the  Millstone  Grit,  An 
assumed  air-anticline  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspari  rome  would 
join  the  north-west  and  south-east  flanks  of  this  anticline.  The  latter 
flank  has  been  opened  up  by  mining  operations  for  a  length  of  1100 
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IRON  deposits  of  magmatic,  contact-metamorphic,  metasomatic,  and  sedi- 
mentary origin  being  usually  so  large,  it  is  exceptional  to  find  an  iron 
lode  satisfying  the  demands  of  payability,  and  the  number  of  districts 
where  such  lodes  have  been  exploited  is  consequently  not  great. 

The  formation  of  iron  lodes  varies  according  to  the  particular  ore 
contained,  and  in  this  respect,  in  general,  only  haematite,  specularite,  and 
siderite  come  into  question.  In  a  number  of  cases,  as  for  instance  in 
Siegerland  and  in  the  Harz,  the  lode-filling  can  either  be  proved  to  be,  or 
put  down  in  all  probability  as  being  of  great  age.  The  widely  distributed 
Devonian  system  in  Germany,  for  instance,  is  remarkable  for  the  number 
of  iron  ore-beds  found  in  it,  while  many  of  the  German  iron  lodes  are  of 
Devonian  age.  These,  in  part  at  least,  are  genetically  related  to  old 
eruptive  rocks. 

Since  in  many  districts  haematite-  and  siderite  lodes  occur  together, 
both  these  ores  were  probably  formed  from  the  same  solutions.  In  such 
cases,  exactly  what  were  the  precipitants  which  brought  these  two 
minerals  separately  to  deposition,  has  not  yet  been  determined,  further 
investigation  is  necessary.  In  the  absence  of  oxygen,  siderite  becomes 
precipitated  from  a  solution  of  ferric  bicarbonate  when  the  excess  of 
carbonic  acid  which  would  keep  it  in  solution  as  ferrous  carbonate,  escapes. 
Such  escape  may  take  place  when  in  the  course  of  circulation  the  carbonated, 
solution  from  depth  reaches  the  surface.  In  depth,  the  carbonic  acid  under 
pressure  keeps  the  ferrous  carbonate  in  solution ;  at  a  higher  horizon 
where  the  pressure  is  lower,  a  portion  of  this  acid  escapes,  and  precipitation 
of  siderite  results. 

In  form,  the  iron  lodes  are  generally  simple  lodes,  the  separation 
between  ore  and  country-rock  being  sharp  and  definite  on  both  walls. 
In  length,  they  are  generally  limited  to  some  hundred  metres,  though  they 
are  often  collected  together  in  series  or  groups  which,  as  for  instance  in 
Siegerland  and  in  the  Zips  country,  may  extend  for  kilometres.  With 
regard  to  extension  in  depth,  this,  when  considering  the  fissure  alon$,  may 
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there  are  in  consequence  mines  which,  formerly  worked  for  iron  were 
stopped  in  depth  because  the  permissible  percentage  of  copper  had  been 
exceeded.  On  the  other  hand,  when  describing  the  copper  lodes  cases  mil 
be  instanced  where  siderite  lodes  by  increase  in  the  copper  content  have 
gradually  merged  into  copper  lodes  with  as  much  as  3-5  per  cent  of 
copper,  and  have  thus  become  very  important. 

In  addition  to  these  primary  sulphides,  secondary  sulphides  such 
as  galena,  sphalerite,  and  chalcopyrite,  also  occur.  These,  as  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  they  often  occur  along  the  walls  or  in  separate  veins 
within  the  lode  mass,  are  the  products  of  later  solutions.  Sometimes 
the  original  filling,  and  especially  the  siderite,  has  in  greater  part  been 
replaced  by  such  veins,  it  is  then  more  difficult  to  recognize  any  such 
relative  age.  This  replacement  may  be  more  or  less  complete ;  Krusch, 
in  the  lodes  at  Mitterberg  near  Bischofshofen,  for  instance,  found  pieces 
of  ore  which  though  now  consisting  of  quartz  and  chalcopyrite,  formerly, 
as  indicated  by  unaltered  kernels,  belonged  to  a  carbonate  lode. 

Such  sulphides  in  siderite  lodes  are  often  more  particiilarly  seen  in  the 
upper  levels,  though  the  solutions  from  which  they  were  derived  undoubtedly 
came  from  depth.  In  appraising  the  possibilities  of  lodes  of  such  great  age 
as  these,  the  varied  age  of  the  filling  must  be  most  carefully  considered. 
Apart  from  the  sulphides  which  have  been  mentioned,  others  have  also 
•  been  found,  though  not  in  amount  sufficient  to  make  them  important. 

The  gangue-minerals  may  also  be  divided  into  those  which  are  primary 
and  those  which  are  secondary.  Quartz  is  always  the  most  common. 
The  carbonates  are  less  frequent;  where  however  they  occur,  isomorphous 
mixtures  of  calcium  carbonate,  magnesium  carbonate,  and  ferrous  car- 
bonate, in  the  most  varied  proportions,  are  often  found. 

Since  these  lodes  are  generally  simple  lodes,  rock  inclusions  do  not 
play  any  important  part ;  such  as  do  occur  represent  pieces  which  have 
fallen  from  the  hanging-wall  into  the  fissure.  The  structure  of  the  ore, 
in  consequence  of  replacement,  is  complex.  Not  infrequently  a  crusted 
structure  consisting  of  bands  of  siderite  throughout  which  sulphides  are 
disseminated,  appears  as  the  oldest  structure.  From  this,  by  meta- 
somatism arose  either  a  secondary  irregular- coarse  structure,  or  a  pseudo- 
brecciated  structure  still  containing  angular  pieces  of  the  original  filling 
in  considerable  number ;  or  finally,  and  expressive  of  complete  replace- 
ment, a  simple  filling,  as  when  quartz  had  completely  replaced  the 
siderite.  A  drusy  structure  is  characteristic  of  the  oxidation  zone,  this 
zone  being  further  remarkable  for  its  stalactites  and  reniform  structure, 

Primary  arid  Secondary  Depth-Zones. — Primary  depth-zones  have  been 
observed  in  so  far  that  metalliferous  bodies  are  in  depth  succeeded  by 
others  which  are  siliceous.  Since  silicincation  is  mostly  secondary  and  in 
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many  cases  only  local,  siderite  lodes  containing  much,  silica  may  in  depth 
again  become  workable.  The  metasomatic  replacement  which  results  in 
silioification  is  in  itself  dependent  upon  the  greater  or  less  resistance 
presented ;  pure  siderite,  though  chemically  fairly  uniform,  may  never- 
theless, in  consequence  of  varying  internal  structure,  etc.,  behave  itself 
variously  towards  such  replacement,  this  fact  being  sufficient  in  itself 
to  explain  the  possibility  that  in  depth  altered  zones  may  alternate  with 
others  of  clean  ore. 

Another  primary  depth-zone  may  be  expressed  in  the  distribution  of 
the  small  copper-  and  sulphur  contents,  since  both  these  metals  may  in 
depth  increase  or  decrease;  while  a  similar  significance  may  also  be  read 
'into  the  occasional  occurrences  of  cobalt  minerals.    At  Dobschau  in  Upper 
Hungary,  for  instance,  iron  ore  was  first  found,  then  copper  .ore,  and 
deeper  still,  cobalt  and  nickel  ores.    On  the  other  hand,  there  are  lodes  in 
which  the  cobalt  belongs  to  a  higher  zone  than  that  containing  siderite,  and 
others  in  which  there  is  a  repeated  sequence  of  cobalt-nickel-  and  iron  ores. 
When  small  amounts  of  lead  and  zinc  occur  with  the  siderite,  it  must 
first  be  determined  whether  these  sulphides  represent  a  later  sulphide 
deposition  consequent  upon  the  re-opening  of  the  fissure,  or  whether  they 
are  contemporaneous  with  the  siderite.    In  the  first  case  pseudo-depth- 
zones  would  arise  wherein  no  regularity  whatever  would  obtain,  though 
perhaps  even  then  the  sulphides  would  preferably  be  deposited  in  the 
upper  levels.     In  the  second  case,  the  observations  recorded  hitherto  are 
not  sufficient  to  allow  any  definite  regularity  to  be  stated,  except  perhaps 
that  in  lead-zinc  lodes  the  siderite  zone  is  seldom  found  above,  but  often 
below  the  lead-zinc  zone. 

That  siderite  by  atmospheric  agencies  becomes  hydrated  and  oxidized 
is  of  course  a  well-known  fact.  The  vertical  dimension  of  the  oxidation 
zone  so  formed  is  variable,  depending  upon  the  climate  and  upon  the  rela- 
tion between  the  activity  of  erosion  and  the  advance  of  oxidation.  In 
general,  the  alteration  of  siderite  to  limonite  from  the  outcrop  to  depths 
of  10  m  or  even  15  m.  is  not  uncommon.  Mheralogically  these  chemical- 
geological  reactions  are  particularly  interesting  in  that  iron  and  manganese 
which  are  both  common  to  the  siderite  deposits,  often  become  separated 
bv  oxidation.  The  ore  resulting  from  these  oxidation  processes  is  generally 
gelatinous,  that  is  to  say,  amorphous  limonite  and  amorphous  manganese 
minerals,  such  as  psilomelane,  wad,  etc.,  are  chiefly  formed  In  these 
TiTphouB  masses,  according  to  Cornu,  the  various  forms  of  crystaUme 
bribe,  and  especially  kidney  ore,  are.formed  by  ^statotl°.n;s^ 
cmtaUine  material  filling  the  cavities  and  crevices.  The  porou,  and  friable 
of  the  limonite  gossan  of  such  iron  lodes  is  of  particular  im- 
e  to  the  miner  and  metallurgist.  Similarly,  from  the  amorphous 
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manganese  ore,  crystallized  minerals  such  as  pyrolusite  are  formed,  though 
crystalline  manganite  and  pyrolusite  are  sometimes  formed  directly  and 
without  passing  through  an  intermediate  gelatinous  stage. 

Unlike  siderite,  which  generally  does  not  contain  more  than  2  per 
cent  of  moisture,  limonite  contains  at  least  8  per  cent  and  may  contain 
as  much  as  15  per  cent  or  even  more.  Where  therefore  the  distance 
between  the  mine  and  furnace  is  great  the  transport  cost  of  limonite  will 
be  considerable.  On  the  other  hand,  though  experience  has  shown  that 
when  the  width  of  the  siderite  deposit  is  great  the  cost  of  mining  in  this 
material  is  not  so  high  as  might  be  expected,  mining  in  the  limonite  gossan 
is  easier  than  in  siderite.  It  must  however  be  remembered  that  though 
limonite  has  a  higher  iron  content  than  siderite,  the  above-mentioned ' 
difference  in  the  moisture  offsets  this  advantage.  When  therefore  the 
siderite  is  pure  the  difference  between  the  mining  cost  in  the  primary  and 
oxidation  zones  is  on  the  whole  not  very  considerable. 

In  relation  to  the  iron  content  no  cementation  zone  is  known  in  these 
deposits,  the  primary  zone  follows  immediately  after  the  oxidation  zone. 
When  however  a  small  copper  content  is  present  in  the  primary  ore  or 
silver  occurs  in  any  galena  or  sphalerite  present,  then  between  these  two 
zones  a  silver-  or  copper  cementation  zone  may  occur,  though  this  would 
in  any  case  be  unimportant,  indeed  in  the  presence  of  undecomposed 
siderite  the  concentration  of  these  other  metals  is  usually  overlooked.  Such 
a  combination  of  fresh  siderite  with  cementation  minerals  is  however 
not  uncommon,  since  the  formation  of  the  cementation  zone  demands  the 
absence  of  oxygen l  and  the  activity  of  reducing  agencies  only,  conditions 
which  are  without  effect  upon  the  siderite. 

On  account  of  the  low  value  of  siderite,  referred  to  in  introducing  this 
subject,  only  such  lodes  are  suitable  for  exploitation  as  have  a  considerable 
width.  The  fact  that  but  few  siderite  lodes  are  exploited  does  not  there- 
fore imply  that  but  few  exist ;  it  betokens  rather  the  many  conditions 
to  be  fulfilled  before  such  lodes  become  payable.  There  are,  for  instance, 
many  large  lodes  unfavourably ,  situated  in  regard  to  communication 
and  far  from  coal  or  wood,  and  therefore  unpayable.  Where  fuel  is 
cheap  or  the  distance  between  mine  and  furnace  great,  the  siderite  is 
roasted  to  an  oxide  which,  chemically  considered,  approaches  magnetite, 
and  of  which  the  iron  content  as  compared  with  that  in  the  original  ore 
is  as  7  :  5  or  13 :  10.  This  convenience  may  in  itself  occasionally  be  the 
chief  factor  in  rendering  a  deposit  workable.  Even  however  under  the  best 
conditions  the  successful  mining  of  small  siderite  lodes  cannot  be  under- 
taken, since  in  relation  to.  the  value  of  the  ore  the  cost  of  minipg  is  too  high. 
Accordingly,  in  Europe  there  are  only  two  large  iron  lode-mining  districts 

1  4flte,pp.  140,146. 
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in  operation,  namely,  the  Siegerland  and  Zips-Gr6rm6rer  districts,  the 
latter  being  in  the  Erzgebirge. 

The  amounts  of  phosphorus,  manganese,  and  sulphur,  contained  in 
siderite  are  important  factors.  In  Siegerland  the  phosphorus  content 
for  1,862,244  tons  was  0-05  per  cent ;  for  another  lot  of  110,708  tons, 
0-05-0-75  per  cent ;  and  for  a  third  lot  of  9,850  tons,  0-75-1-00  per  cent. 
The  manganese  content  is  usually  high  and  generally  higher  than  with 
most  other  iron  ores.  This  is  because  at  the  deposition  of  siderite  the 
MnC03  in  solution  was  simultaneously  precipitated,  while  when  oxides  are 
precipitated  the  oxide  of  manganese  is  not  precipitated  with  that  of  icon. 
In  Siegerland  the  manganese  content  reaches  12  per  cent,  and  the  line 
between  manganiferous  iron  ore  and  iron-manganese  ore  may  therefore 
conveniently  be  put  at  this  percentage.  Normal  Siegerland  ore  on  which 
prices  are  based  contains  9  per  cent  of  manganese,  whereas  in  that  of  the 
Zips  there  is  but  2  per  cent.  The  sulphur  content  in  siderite  varies 
considerably.  In  this  connection  those  ores  which  contain  so  little 
sulphur  that  they  may  be  smelted  direct,  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
those  which  must  be  roasted.  These  latter  may  naturally  contain  more 
sulphur  since  the  greater  part  would  be  driven  off  in  the  roasting,  while 
the  iron  associated  with  the  sulphur  would  remain  to  benefit  the  ore. 

The  price  of  siderite  at  the  mine  varies  with  its  distance  from  a  furnace. 
By  the  Siegerland  ironstone  syndicate,  for  example,  the  price  is  based  upon 
the  content  of  the  average  ore,  and  then  adjusted  according  to  supply  and 
demand.  Under  these  circumstances  the  price  within  the  last  few  years 
has  varied  between  £9 : 15  : 0  and  £6  : 10  :  0  per  ten  tons. 

The  lode-like  haematite-  and  magnetite  deposits  must  now  be  briefly 
described.  These  belong  generally  to  the  class  of  simple  lodes,  those  of 
magnetite  being  much  less  frequent  than  those  of  hematite  and  specularite. 
The  width  of  these  lodes  is  usually  small  and  generally  under  one  metre.  It 
is  seldom  that  the  iron  oxide  occurs  crystalline  as  specularite,  it  is  generally 
a  compact  earthy  or  fibrous  hematite.  Quartz,  hornstone,  and  jasper  form 
the  gangue,  carbonates  and  barite  being  uncommon.  "When  magnetite  and 
htematite  occur  together  in  the  same  lode  it  is  a  question— and  particularly 
when  eruptive  rooks  exist  in  the  neighbourhood— whether  the  magnetite  is 
primary,  or  whether  it  is  secondary  and  the  result  of  contact  action  upon 
heomatite,  etc.  . 

Primary  depth- zones  may  often  be  observed  when  hrematite^and 
manganese  ores  occur  together.  In  such  oases  the  manganese  occupies  a 
higher  zone  than  the  iron.  .  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  atmospheric 
agencies  had  little  effect  upon  haematite  and  specularite.  Experience  has 
however  shown  that  both  these  ores  at  the  surface  often  become  altered 
to  limonite,  and  that  lodes  containing  these  oxides  may  have  the  same 
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gossan  as  siderite  lodes  ;   in  fact  even  magnetite  which  is  so  uncommon 
in  lodes,  may  by  meteoric  waters  become  changed  to  limonite. 
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In  the  Lower  Devonian  of  Siegerland.,  the  southernmost  portion  of 
the  province  Westphalia,  iron  lodes  occur  chiefly  in  three  districts,  namely, 
a  northern  district  between  Miisen  and  Olpe  ;  a  central  district  between 
Siegen  and  Altenkirchen  ;  and  a  southern  district  between  AltenMrchen 
and  the  Rhine. 

This  Lower  Devonian,  of  which  the  stratigraphy  has  not  .yet  been 
completely  determined,  consists  chiefly  of  clay-slates  more  or  less  arenaceous, 
sandstone,  and  grauwaoke,  these  beds  having  been  folded  into  north-east 
anticlines  and  synclines  and  subjected  to  a  number  of  disturbances. 

According  to  Denckmann,  lodes  occur  in  all  the  different  stages,  from 
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the  Glodinniun,  through  the  Siegen,  and  up  to  the  Coblenz,  though  in  these 
last;  they  are  considerably  smaller.  With  the  siderite  lodes,  lead-  and 
zinc  lodes  carrying  siderite  also  occur,  these  generally  appearing  around 
the  margins  of  the  siderite  district  and  in  all  formations  from  the  lower- 
most Devonian  to  the  Upper  Carboniferous.  They  have  been  particularly 
observed  in  the  east,  south-west,  and  north  of  this  region. 

Copper  lodes,  in  which  the  copper  content  decreases  in  depth  while 
quartz  increases,  are  found  exceptionally.  These  occur  not  only  in 
the  Lower  but  also  in  the  Middle  Devonian,  cutting  the  haematite  ore- 
body  and  the  accompanying  diabase  and  schalstein  which  occur  between 
the  Middle  and  Upper  Devonian.  Where  typical  siderite  lodes  carry 
considerable  copper  in  the  upper  levels,  such  copper  generally  does  not 
continue  below  the  ground-water  level. 

The  well-known  cobalt  lodes,  the  occurrence  of  which  is  limited  to 
the  country  between  Siegen  and  Kirchen  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Sieg, 
are  of  great  interest.  They  are  found  only  in  the  Lower  Devonian. 

The  disposition  of  the  siderite  lodes  is  not  uniform ;  they  appear 
rather  to  occur  in  zones,  swarms,  or  groups,  following  a  direction  more 
or  less  parallel  to  the  main  strike  of  the  Rhenish  Schiefergebirge,  though 
between  such  zones  or  groups  isolated  occurrences  are  also  found.  Within 
the  zones  themselves  the  lodes  strike  most  irregularly,  this  being  even  the 
case  with  the  large  main  lodes,  though  these  may  maintain  their  strike 
for  great  distances.  The  term  '  lode-swarm '  or  '  lode-group '  suggested  by 
Leybold  and  Bornhardt  is  therefore  more  descriptive  than  lode-series, 
which  suggests  a  more  or  less  paraUel  strike.  The  following  swarms 
or  groups  may  be  differentiated  : 

Siderite  lodes— 

The  Schmiedeberg  Group. 
The  Gosenbach  Group. 
The  Kulenwald  Group. 
The  Biserfeld  Group. 
The  Biersdorf  Group. 
The  Eisener  Group. 
The  Miisen-Silberberg  Group. 

Lead-silver-zinc  lodes — 

The  Johannessegen  Group. 
The  Niederfischbach  Group. 
The  Oberfischbach  Group. 
The  Obersdorf  Group. , 
The  Altenseelbach-Wilden  Group. 
The  Buchhell  Group. 
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According  to  Denckmann,  the  limits  to  these  groups  are  determined 
by  tectonic  and  stratigraphical  factors.  The  Miisen-Silberberg  group, 
for  instance,  occurs  within  an  uplift  of  geologically  recent  date ;  while  a 
stratigraphical  dependence  shows  itself  in  the  agreement  in  extension 
between  these  groups  and  certain  geological  horizons.  In  this  connection 
also,  the  fact  that  the  fissures  of  these  iron  lodes  coincide  with  the 
boundary  fissures,  branch  veins,  and  cross-courses  of  subsidences  presum- 
ably formed  in  upper  Middle  Devonian  time,  is  of  great  significance, 
the  determination  of  this  fact  having  resulted  from  laborious  research  by 
Denckmann.  A  knowledge  of  the  course  of  these  subsidences  becomes 
therefore  of  prime  importance  when  prospecting  for,  or  following  such 
siderite  lodes. 

Most  of  these  lodes  are  steep,  dipping  from  60°  to  90°,  and  they  usually 
cross  the  bedding  of  the  country  at  an  acute  angle.  Concerning  their 
persistence  in  depth,  it  appears  that  here  also  the  statement  holds  good 
that  lodes  of  considerable  length  along  the  strike  have  also  considerable 
extent  in  depth,  though  throughout  that  extent  payable  and  unpayable 
portions  alternate.  Along  the  strike  the  lodes  generally  follow  an  inclined 
direction  in  depth,  that  is  to  say,  they  have  a  distinct  pitch.  This  pitch 
as  a  rule,  and  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  359,  D,  follows  the  line  of  intersection 
between  the  lode  plane  and  the  plane  of  bedding. 

For  the  greater  part  these  lodes  are  the  fillings  of  simple  fissures, 
though,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  359,  J5,  parallel  lodes  and  branch  veins 
also  occur,  and  the  immediate  country-rock  may  be  ramified  by  numerous 
veins  and  stringers  of  siderite  and  quartz.  In  general  the  lode-filling 
appears  to  be  intergrown  with  the  country-rock,  and  only  exceptionally 
are  ore  and  rock  separated  by  clayey  material.  Rock  inclusions,  in 
contradistinction  to  what  is  the  case  with  the  lead-zinc  lodes,  are  seldom 
seen  in  iron  lodes ;  when  occurring,  they  are  either  scattered  throughout 
the  mass  or,  as  may  often  be  observed,  collected  particularly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  walls,  in  which  case  not  infrequently  the  lode 
material  gradually  merges  into  country. 

The  lode  width  in  Siegerland  is  remarkably  great,  being  in  many  cases 
5-10  m.  and  sometimes  even  20  metres.  In  places,  as  in  the  Petersbach 
mine  near  Eichelhardt,  the  St.  Andreas  near  Bitzen,  and  the  Neue  Haardt 
near  Weidenau,  it  varies  remarkably. 

The  occurrence  of  irregular  ore-bodies,  such  as  the  Stahlbergstock 
at  Miisen,  illustrated  in  Figs.  9  and  359,  A.,  necessitates  great  caution  when 
speculating  as  to  the  width  in  depth.  Decrease  in  width  may  occur  either 
by  the  approach  .of  the  walls  to  each  other,  or  by  the  splitting  of  the  lode 
into  branches  which  quickly  die  out.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  width  may  increase,  especially  where  the  lode  makes  a  sharp  bend, 
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Fia.  869.—  Features  of  the  Slegerlancl  iron  lodes. 

A,  the  Btahlberg  deposit  near  Mttsen  at  the  adit  level  (NOggerath)  ;  B,  lodes  in  the  Storch  and 
Schflneberg  mines  at  the  odlt  level  (Bornnardt)  ;  0,  transveiBe  section  representing  the  snallow  fa-nltB, 
GUlckabrnnnen  mine  near  Niederflschbach  (Bornhardt);  D,  displacement  of  a  lode  in  plan  (Bombanit); 
Z,  diagram  illustrattnff  the  Kuhlenberg  series  near  Wekchennest  ;  i«y=Qedinnien]  tt*y*= 
beds  ;  tu/3=Birkelbacla  "htwls  (Deuokmnnn);  f,  slides  (Qesohiebe)  at  the  soutU  end  of  the  T 
the  Knhleuborg  mine  (Bornhardt). 
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cases  of  this  having  occurred  at  the  Alte  Lurzenbach,  Neue  Haardt, 
and  St.  Andreas  mines.  A  dependence  of  the  width  upon  the  nature 
of  the  country-rock  has  been  noticed  in  so  far  that  lodes  in  medium  hard 
or  compact  rock  are  the  widest,  while  in  the  more  compact  and  in  the 
softer  slaty  rocks  they  are  smaller.  The  lead-zinc  lodes  on  the  whole 
are  narrower  than  the  siderite  lodes,  solid  ore -bodies  of  large  size 
being  seldom'  seen ;  payable  masses  of  large  width  are  more  often  made 
up  of  country-rock  traversed  by  numerous  ramifying  veins. 

The  country-rock  along  the  siderite  lodes  has  either  suffered  no 
alteration  at  all  or  but  very  little,  though  the  occurrence  in  it  of 
siderite  replacing  quartzose  material  may  often  be  observed.  With  the 
specularite-  and  haematite  lodes,  on  the  other  hand,  pronounced  decom- 
position of  the  country-rook  accompanied  by  bleaching,  is  common  so  long 
as  the  ore  continues,  and  accordingly  ore-deposition  and  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  rock  must  be  genetically  connected.  With  the  lead-zinc  lodes 
there  is  likewise  considerable  decomposition,  though  bleaching  of  the 
country-rock  is  less  frequent. 

Along  the  lodes  the  occurrence  of  lustrous  black  slate  pressed  into 
lenses  with  numerous  polished  surfaces,  is  interesting.  The  black  colour, 
which  was  formerly  ascribed  to  anthracite  or  graphite,  is  in  reality  due 
to  amorphous  carbon,  a  sample  of  such  slate  investigated  by  Pufahl 
having  shown  the  presence  of  1-3  per  cent  of  that  element. 

As  illustrated  in  Fig,  359,  disturbances  are  common.  These  may  be 
classed  as  follows : 

1.  Bends,  folds,  and  kirks,  in  relation  to  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine  whether  they  are  original,  or  were  subsequently  formed. 

2.  Elongations  and  flattenings  connected  with  a  turning  or  twisting 
of  the  lode,  these  occurring  more  frequently  with  the  smaller  lodes.    Such 
were  caused  by  movements  of  the  country-rock  along  planes  running 
obliquely  to  the  lode  plane,  or  cutting  directly  across  it. 

3.  Tectonic  fissures,  which  are  numerous  and  of  the  following  different 
natures : 

(a)  Normal  faults,  where,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  359,  E,  the  country-rock 
in  the  hanging-wall  has  subsided. 

(6)  Very  flat  shallow  faults  generally  inclined  upwards  towards  the 
north,  and  along  which  the  hanging-wall  has  been  normally  or  inolinedly 
thrust  upwards,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  359,  0. 

(G)  The  so-called  Oesohiebe  or  slides,  these  being  horizontal  displace- 
ments along  planes  at  the  most  20°-30°  from  the  vertical,  as  illustrated  in 
Figs.  45  and  359,  F. 

Lode  deflections,  such  as  resulted  from  obstacles  in  the  path  of 
deposition  already  existing  at  the  time  of  the  lode's  formation,  are  in 
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Siegerland  of  little  importance.  Most  of  the  disturbances  formerly  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  this  class  have  since  been  proved  to  be  younger 
than  the  lodes.  ^ 

In  regard  to  age,  according  to  Denckmann  the  various  disturbances 
may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  an  older  and  a  younger.  To  the  former 
belong  the  lode  fissures,  which  are  Middle  Devonian.  Those  produced 
by  the  post-Culm  folding  are  likewise  of  great  age;  they  include  the 
lateral  displacements  and  certainly  also  the  shallow  faults;  they  are 
moreover  contemporaneous  with  the  overthrust  of  the  Lower  Devonian 
over  the  Middle  Devonian  in  the  Lenne  slate  area. 

To  the  younger  post-Palssozoic  disturbances  belong  the  east-south-east 
to  south-south-east  fissures,  the  east-west,  and  the  north-north-east  to 
north-east  fissures,  of  which  three  groups  the  last  has  had  greatest  influence 
upon  the  present  structure  of  Siegerland. 

The  LoderFilUng.—Wit}i  the  iron  lodes  siderite  forms  the  preponder- 
ating mass  of  the  filling,  the  whole  mass  sometimes  consisting  of  this 
mineral.  The  structure  is  irregularly  coarse-  or  fine-grained,  and  only 
occasionally  in  any  sense  banded  or  crusted.  Fragments  of  country- 
rock  are  common,  though  lodes  with  few  or  no  such  inclusions  are 
characteristic  of  the  district.  The  gangue  consists  of  quartz,  any  car- 
bonates present  representing  a  more  recent  deposition  in  crevices  ;  barite 
and  fluorite  do  not  occur. 

Among  the  primary  minerals,  pyrite  and  chalcopyrite  are  the  most 
important ;  sphalerite  and  galena  are  more  uncommon,  being  in  fact 
unknown  in  many  of  the  deposits  ;  while  tetrahedrite,  chalcocite,  bornite, 
cobaltite,  linneBite,  nickel-stibnite,  gersdorfEte,  millerite,  boulangerite, 
bournonite,  stibnite,  and  marcasite,  are  present  in  places. 

In  the  oxidation  zone  occur  limonite,  lepidocrocite,  gothite,  pyrolusite, 
manganite,;psilomelane,  wad,  and,  very  rarely,  rhodochrosite  and  malachite. 
In  the  amorphous  gelatinous  iron  resulting  from  weathering,  veins  of 
more  recent  crystalline  content  are  found. 

With  the  lead-  and  zinc  lodes  the  filling  likewise  consists  chiefly 
of  siderite  or  quartz  and  rock  inclusions,  galena  and  sphalerite  being  in 
smaller  amount.  In  many  lodes  the  sphalerite  greatly  exceeds  the  galena ; 
occasionally  however  it  only  appears  in  depth,  when  it  represents  a  deeper 
primary  zone.  Barite,  caloite,  and  other  carbonates,  as  well  as  pyrite 
and  chalcopyrite,  are  more  uncommon. 

These  lodes  may  be  described  under  two; types,  namely,  those  with 
preponderating  siderite  and  quartz,  and  those  consisting  chiefly  of  fragments 
of  country-rock,  these  two  types  being  connected  by  gradations.  Wrfch 
most  lodes  galena  and  sphalerite  represent  younger  ores  formed  by  the 
metasomatic  replacement  of  siderite  and  quartz.  In  depth  these  lodes 
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often  become  poor,  passing  over  to  iron-  or  quartz  Iodes3  cases  of  this  being 
known  at  the  Lohmannsfeld  mine  at  Altenseelbach,  Peterszeche  at 
Burbach,  Wildberg  at  Wildberger  Hiitte,  Bliesenbach  at  Engelskirchen, 
etc.  In  other  cases  the  lead  and  zinc  have  continued  to  greater 
depth,  sometimes  to  as  much  as  400  m.  or  more,  the  Viktoria  mine 
at  Littfeld  being  380  m.,  and  the  Wildermann-Stahlberg  at  Miisen 
424  m.  deep. 

In  the  oxidation  zone,  in  addition  to  the. oxidized  iron-  and  manganese 
minerals,  occur  the  oxides,  carbonates,  sulphates,  and  other  combinations 
of  those  other  metals  which  in  the  primary  zone  are  associated  with  sulphur. 
Below  the  oxidation  zone  a  cementation  or  enriched  zone,  distinguished  by 
containing  good  copper  ore,  often  occurs. 

The  copper  lodes  in  their  upper  portions  contain  chalcopyrite  chiefly, 
and  chalcocite  suboidinately.  As  these  in  depth  give  place  to  siderite 
containing  disseminated  chalcopyrite,  this  cupriferous  upper  zone  may  be 
regarded  as  a  cementation  zone. 

In  addition  to  these  copper  lodes  associated  with  iron  lodes,  there  are 
around  Nieder-Dreisbach,  on  both  sides  of  the  Lower  Daade  valley,  others 
which  are  independent.  These  carry  chalcopyrite,  vuggy  quartz,  and 
dolomite,  and  are  younger  than  the  iron-  and  lead-zinc  lodes  across  which 
with  well-defined  walls  they  often  cut.  With  these  lodes  also,  the  cementa- 
tion zone  is  the  more  cupriferous.  The  only  deposit  of  this  kind  now  being 
worked  is  that  at  the  Danielszug  mine  at  Wipperfiirth. 

The  cobalt  lodes  contain  chiefly  very  fine-grained  cobaltite.  This 
mineral  occurs  chiefly  in  the  upper  levels,  where  its  occurrence  may  be 
regarded  as  a  primary  depth-zone  of  the  siderite  lodes.  It  rarely  occurs 
in  solid  masses  but  rather  as  a  cloudy  impregnation  throughout  younger 
quartz. 

Finally,  to  complete  the  description,  the  quartz  lodes  must  be  men- 
tioned. These  may  be  older,  in  which  case  they  approach  the  siderite 
lodes  in  age,  having  to  a  great  extent  resulted  from  these  by  metasomatism ; 
or  they  may  be  considerably  younger,  in  which  case  they  are  often 
characterized  by  carrying  copper. 

Bornhardt  divided  the  fissure-fillings  of  Siegerland  according  to  their 
genesis  and  age  and  beginning  from  the  oldest,  into  ; 


1.  Siderite  filling. 

2.  Main  quartz  filling. 

3.  Lead  and  zinc  fining. 

4.  Older  copper  filling 

B.  Younger  copper  filling. 
6.  Cobalt  filling. 
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Since  the  minerals  occurring  in  the  Siegerland  lodes  may.  in  conse- 
quence of  subsequent  metasomatic  replacement,  be  of  varied  age,  several 
of  those  fillings  may  be  represented  in  one  and  the  same  lode.  In  this 
respect  this  grouping  by  Bornhardt  marks  a  distinct  step  in  advance  of 
the  lode  subdivisions  of  earlier  authorities. 

The  siderite  filling  took  place  in  Middle  Devonian  time.    To  it 
belong,  in  addition,  the  primary  pyrite  scattered  throughout  the  mas* ; 
a  small   portion  of  the  quartz,  as  far  as  this  is  primary ;    and  some 
uncommon  minerals.    The  bulk  of  the  quartz,  chalcopyrite,  and  galena,  the 
sphalerite  and  the  cobalt  minerals,  on  the  other  hand,  were  subsequeiitly 
introduced  and  belong  therefore  to  younger  fillings.    The  main  quartz 
filling,  to  which  the  silicification  of  many  of  the  siderite  lodes  must  be 
ascribed,  is  however  also  probably  of  Devonian  age.    Such  silicated  solu- 
tions used  not  only  the  older  siderite  lodes  as  channels  but  also  any 
fissures  unoccupied  by  ore,  pure  quartz  lodes  thereby  arising. 

The  geological  age   of  the  lead-zinc  filling  cannot  be  determined 
with  certainty.    Without  exception  however,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
galena  is  younger  than  the  sphalerite,  so  that  the  lead-zinc  filling  might 
be  subdivided  into  two  generations.    Galena  and  sphalerite  have  not  only 
replaced  siderite  but  in  many  cases  quartz  also.    Lodes  therefore  formed 
at  the  siderite  deposition  may  have  been  changed  to  quartz  lodes,  and 
those  again  to   lead-zinc   lodes.     The  older   copper   filling  took  place 
within   the  lodes   of  the  three  earlier  fillings.     Its  principal  minerals,. 
chalcopyrite  and  tetrahedrite,  are  replacements,  particularly  of  sidente 
and  quartz.    The  younger  copper  filling  is  remarkable  in  that  it  forms 
mdep^ndent  lodes  which  cross  those  of  the  other  fillings,  occasionaUy 
with  well-defined  walls.    We  consider  that  the  independence  of  the  older 
Topper  deposition  is  doubtful  since  it  may  well  be  explained  by  the  action 
of  cementation  processes  upon  the  low  copper  content  in  the  sidente  or 

^The^obalt  filling  is  certainly  younger  than  the  siderite-  and  main 
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to  Bornhardt,  from  those  of  cobalt,  in  that  they  are  not  concentrated  in 
the  upper  levels  but  occur  as  mineralogical  curiosities  impregnated  in 
siderite  at  various  horizons  andi  in  various  districts.  Nickel-stibnite 
and  gersdorffite  have  in  this  connection  sho\vn  themselves  to  be  con- 
temporaneous with  the  siderite.  The  formulation  of  an  independent 
nickel  filling  is  not  therefore  possible.  In  the  relation  of  its  cobalt- 
and  nickel  minerals  Siegerland  differs  not  immaterially  from  the  other 
sulph-arsenide  districts  containing  nickel  and  cobalt,  where  these  two 
metals  are  so  disposed  that  no  sharp  line  between  their  occurrence  may 
be  drawn.  Limonite,  specularite,  .and  haematite,  represent  secondary 
alteration  products  of  the  siderite,  at  the  surface. 

Concerning  structure,  the  siderite  exhibits  simple  granular  structure, 
net  structure,  and  porphyritic  or  irregular  structure,  while  ordinary  and 
concentric  crusted  structures  are  often  seen. 

The  determination  of  the  age-relation  of  the  Siegerland  siderite  lodes 
to  the  eruptives  which  cross  them,  is  of  great  interest.  Not  only  is  it  the 
case  that  in  many  places  the  siderite  under  the  influence,  or  by  the 
action  of  the  Tertiary  basalt  has  been  changed  to  magnetite,  but,  as  in  the 
Glaskopf  mine  at  Biersdorf,  the  late  Devonian  diabase  has  had  the  same 
effect.  On  the  other  hand,  no  contact  effects  of  the  Lower  Devonian 
porphyry  are  known. 

The  alteration  of  the  siderite  to  limonite,  that  is,  the  formation  of 
gossan,  has  in  different  lodes  taken  place  to  very  different  depths.  Cases 
occur  on  the  one  hand  where  the  siderite  is  found  close  under  the  surface, 
and  on  the  other  where  the  limonite  extends  considerably  below  the 
valley  level.  In  explanation  of  these  differences,  not  only  must  the  local 
tectonics  be  considered  but  also  the  variable  action  of  erosion  from  place 
to  place. 

The  alteration  of  siderite  to  specularite  and  haematite  is  of  particular 
interest.  According  to  Bornhardt  this  alteration  was  direct  and  took 
place  in  water-filled  cavities  by  reagents  which  arrived  there  from  surface. 
In  this  connection  he  endorses  the  view  of  Hornung,  according  to  which, 
concentrated  saline  solutions  formed  on  surface  during  periods  of  great 
dryness,  in  consequence  of  their  high  specific  gravity,  sank  along 
fractures  or  crevices  where,  by  virtue  of  contained  atmospheric  oxygen, 
they  exerted  an  oxidizing  effect.  Such  saline  solutions  would  for  instance 
form  upon  the  upper  Rotliegendes.  Krusch,  on  the  contrary,  considers 
the  assumption  of  gelatinous  solutions  first  put  forward  by  Wolbling  as 
being  more  probable.1 

Pyrite  occurs  in  the  Siegerland,  lodes  both  within  the  ordinary  filling  as 
well  as  in  separate  veins.  Like  the  other  sulphides  it  appears  to  prefer  the 

1  Bornhardt,  Rotapat  itnd  Biaewxsyd,  y.  476. 
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crushed  or  pinched  parts  of  the  lode,  or  those  where  inclusions  of  country- 
rock  are  numerous.  It  occurs  generally  in  granules  bounded  'by  crystal 
faces,  such  granules  being  either  aggregated  loosely  or  in  compact  masses. 
The  pyrite  has  generally  resisted  the  alteration  which  has  changed  the 
siderite  to  quartz  or  chalcopyrite,  so  that  it  is  found  enveloped  in  these 
minerals.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  seldom  seen  in  sphalerite  or 
galena.  Especially  fine  crystals  of  pyrite  are  found  in  the  Heinrichssegen 
mine. 

The  varying  composition  of  siderite  as  it  occurs  in  the  ore-deposits 
of  this  region  may  be  gathered  from  the  analyses  given  in  the  tabulated 
statement  on  page  804,  while  on  an  average  this  ore  contains  the  following 
percentages  of  the  more  important  constituents  : 

Iron      ....  37-78  per  cent. 
Manganoso       .           .           .         7-10        „ 
Lime     ....        0-19       „ 
Magnesia         .          .          .        2-18       „ 

The  phosphorus  content  is  low,  generally  amounting  to  0-001-0-3 
per  cent.  The  copper  content  fluctuates  between  traces  and  0-6  per  cent, 
and  on  an  average  may  bo  taken  to  be  0-15  per  cent.  Boasted  siderite 
contains  454-51-4  per  cent  of  iron,  6-4-11-2  per  cent  of  manganese, 
0-10-0.-64  per  cent  of  copper,  and  G-38-18-39  per  cent  of  insoluble  residue, 
or  on  an  average  : 

Iron      ....  48-22  per  cent. 

Manganese       .          .  9-30       „ 

Copper  ....  0-22       ,„ 

Insoluble  Residue       .          .  12-36       „ 

The  importance  of  iron  mining  in  Siegerland  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  brief  statement.  The  industry  has  been  important  since  the 
middle  of  last  century.  Its  development  has  greatly  depended  upon  the 
advances  in  iron  metallurgy.  The  importation  of  high-grade  foreign  ores 
into  Germany,  which  began  in  the  'sixties,  affected  it  but  little,  owing 
to  the  favourable  composition  of  the  siderite.  Ten  years  later,  however, 
the  discovery  of  the  Thomas  process  and  the  wonderful  development  of 
the  minette  deposits  consequent  thereupon,  had  an  effect  all  the  more 
distressing  because  of  the  absence  of  distress  hitherto.  Prices  fell  and  the 
mines  fell  into  aore  straits.  The  first  distress-tariff  was  granted  in  1886, 
after  which  in  1902  followed  further  favours,  till  finally  in  1911,  as  the 
measure  of  greatest  relief,  the  right  to  transport  the  ore  to  the  Upper  Silesian 
furnaces  was  granted. 

Production  has  been  as  follows :  in  1875  about  720,000  tons ;  1880 
about  1,100,000  tons ;  1885  about  1,160,000  tons ;  1890  about  1,500,000 
tons;  1895  about  13666,000 tons ;  1900  about  1,800,000  tons ;  1905  about 
VOL.  ii  u 
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1,940,000  tons ;  and  1907  about  2,360,000  tons.  In  1909,  according  to 
official  figures,  the  production  amounted  to  2,075,321  tons  containing  34-9 
per  cent  of  iron  ;  and  in  1910  to  2,281,000  tons  containing  35-1  per  cent. 


THE  SIDERITE  LODES  OF  ZiPS-GoMou  IN  THE  HUNGARIAN 
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This  district  geologically  and  stratigraphically  constitutes  in  itself  a 
separate  section  of  the  West  Carpathians,  in  which  tho  following  sequence 
of  beds  is  represented  : 


Northern 
Bolt 


Mountain 
Core 


riaH 
Pormiaii  ¥ 


Southern 
Belt 


Ore-bearing  uorioH 
Devonian  ?        ... 

Metamorphic  quart/die 
Crystalline  llmoBtono 
iHornblondo-ohlorite  schist 

Trias. 


/  Dolomitio  limestone 

(  Worfon  Bods 

|  Redd  tell  sandfltono 

\  Quartz  ooiiglomorato 

j  Conglomerate,  Grauwaoko 

I  lied  and  groon  lustrous  slato 

'Porphyroid  sohist 

Groon  noliist,  Groonstono  \  Eruptive- 

1       motamorphio 

Coloured  slate  |  Olastio- 

i       inotnmorphio 

Relation  to  oro-bo^ring 
series  uncertain 


The  country-rook  of  the  lodes  consists  of  Devonian  schists,  quartettes, 
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and  foliated  emptives,  distributed  in  a  series  of  zones  among  which  the 
following  from  hanging-wall  to  foot-wall  are  the  most  noticeable  : 

1.  Sericitic,  graphitic,  and  phyllitic  schists. 

2.  Chloritic  and  qiiartzitic  schists,  and  clay-slates. 

3.  Micaceous  schists. 

4.  Green  schists  or  foliated  diorite. 

The  schist  zones,  striking  east-west,  enclose  a  large  number  of  the 
siderite  deposits,  these  being  chiefly  in  the  form  of  bedded  lodes  which 
likewise  strike  east-west.    In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lodes  the  so-called 
green  schists  are  altered  to  a  compact  rock  known  as  greenstone,  which  no 
longer  retains  any  schistose  structure.    The  Carboniferous  beds  occurring 
in  the  hanging-wall  unconformably  to  these  schists,  are  likewise  petro- 
graphically  of  very  varied  composition,  conglomerates,  clay-slates,  and 
arenaceous  slates  being  the  most  frequent.    At  the  contact  between 
the  Devonian  and  the  Carboniferous  the  Kotterbach  and  Bindt  deposits 
occur.    The  later  formations,  the  Permian  and  the  Trias,  are  not  concerned 
in  the  question  of  these  ore-deposits. 

Among  the  eruptive  rocks,  diorite  and  serpentine,  in  irregular  bosses, 
are  .particularly  important.  The  porphyroid  schist  intercalated  between 
the  other  schists  likewise  consists  of  eruptive  material.  Most  of  the 
lodes  are  found  within  an  area  70  km.  long  and  30-40  km.  wide,  which, 
consisting  of  green  schists,  greenstone,  and  metamorphic  rocks,  extends 
from  Dobschau  parallel  to  the  northern  border  of  the  Erzgebirge,  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kaschau.  To  the  west  these  rocks  are  bounded  by  the 
Kohut  granite  massive,  while  to  the  east  they  become  impoverished  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kaschau.  Around  the  boundaries  of  this  metalliferous 
region  the  later  sediments  occur. 

The  lodes  may  be  divided  into  several  groups,  of  which  the  first  includes 
the  occurrences  at  Zsakarocz,  Krompach,  Kotterbach,  Bindt,  and  Rostoken 


,  ,          ,  n 

The  second  ^oup,  embracing  the  Zips  lodes,  occurs  around  Gffllnite, 
Prakendorf,  Helczmanocz,  Einsiedel,  and  Slowiuka,  in  a  district  40  Ion 
long  and  15  km;  wide. 

fc  ^  T^  ^  f^8^063  of  their  occurrence,  except  that  they  are 
bedded  lodes,  these  lodes  resemble  those  of  Siegerland.  Their  lode  character 

vZr'J  f1"^  _™w  J^tions,  Definite  walls,  small  cross 

tC  'J£        f  6n!       *  ?agmGatS  °f  °°^y™k.    In  greater  part 
they  stoke  east-west  and  dip  60°-80°  to  the  south.    They  have  been 
affected  by^the  numerous  disturbances  to  which  the  beds  in 
occur  have  been  subjected,  so  that  faults  are  common, 
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The  filling  consists  chiefly  of  siderite,  quartz,  calcite,  and  barite ; 
while  sulphides,  such  as  tetrahedrite,  chalcopyrite,  galena,  sphalerite,  and 
arsenopyrite,  are  more  uncommon.  Pyrite  occurs  both  in  the  lode  and 
in  the  country-rock.  The  lode  width  varies  considerably  ;  it  is  however 
seldom  more  than  a  few  metres,  widths  of  30  m.  being  only  attained  when 
thicknesses  of  country-rock  are  included.  The  structure  is  often  granular. 
The  siderite  is  sometimes  coarse-  and  sometimes  fine-grained,  while  its 
colour  varies  between  typical  pea-yellow  and  almost  white ;  it  usually 
contains  36-38  per  cent  of  iron,  and  near  the  surface  is  altered  to  limonite 


.        CryHtalllne       Aroliamin          Dovon.  Cnvbon.  Ponn.  Ti'Ios.          Tortlnry. 

HoliiHts.  a-hlHta. 

Flu.  300. — Gcmorivl  map  of  the  Biderito  deposit  of  the  Upper  Hungarian  Erzgohirgc. 
Scale,  1 1  400,000. 

or  iron-ochre.  Since  in  this  oxidation  zone  cinnabar  is  often  met,  it  is 
probable  that  guicksilver-tetrahedrite  occurs  in  greater  depth,  Primary 
depth-zones  are  observed  in  so  far  that  while  in  depth  the  carbonates 
increase,  the  sulphides,  on  the  other  hand,  decrease. 

In  regard  to  copper,  it  is  noteworthy  that  a  secondary  enrichment  has 
often  taken  place,  this,  as  at  Dobschau,  taking  the  form  of  tetrahedrite. 
Cobalt  and  nickel,  which  in  Siegerland  were  fairly  regularly  distributed 
throughout,  are,  in  spite  of  the  resemblance  between  the  lodes  of  the 
two  districts,  only  found  in  this  district  .at  Dobsohau,  where  they  constitute 
a  primary  depth-zone  below  the  copper. 

The  composition  of  the  siderite  of  this  district  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  analysis  from  Rostoken : 
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Iron     . 
Manganese     . 
Copper 
Calcite 
Alumina 
Insoluble  residue 
Loss  on  ignition 


34-00-38-00  per  cent. 

1-60 

0-13-0-15 

1-00 

0-60 

4-9-00 

30-00 


The  composition  of  the  limonite  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
analyses  from  GoUnitz : 


1 

1 

Hllfe-Gottes  Mine. 

Ottokiir  Mlno. 

Moisture 
Iron,  moist  ore 
„     dry  ore 
„     roasted  ore 
Loss  on  ignition 
Gangue  . 

Per  cent. 
1-96 
51-07 
52-08 
57-01 
9-60 
11-69 

Per  cent. 
5-36 
46-07 
48-26 
53-.ll 
9-14 
16-44 

Manganese 
Phosphorus 
Sulphur 
Copper  . 

.       2-06 
0-02 
0-04 
0-33 

2-18 
0-05 
0-08 
f\.4A 

Y  £f^ 
Antimony 

Arsenic 
Lead      . 

0-16 
0-026 

0-01 

Enm'tim  . 

0-4(5 

In  regard  to  genesis  also,  there  exists  a  striking  agreement  between 
these  lodes  and  those  of  Siegerland.  The  lodes  were  formed  in  early 
Devonian  time  by  solutions  which  without  doubt  were  associated  with 
eruptive  rocks.  By  many  authors  the  presence  of  tourmaline—which 
increases  in  amount  from  Kotterbach  through  Bindt  to  Rostokon,  while 
those  lodes  lying  to  the  east  of  Gollnitz  contain  practically  none- -is 
regarded  as  important  in  regard  to  the  question  of  genesis.  According 
to  present-day  knowledge  however,  tourmaline  has  a  wide  distribution  in 
lodes  and  is  no  longer  considered  one  of  the  less  common  minerals.  In  addi- 
tion, the  tourmaline  in  this  district  occurs  indifferently  in  the  ordinary  and 
in  the  bedded  lodes.  Bartels  has  observed  that  the  quartz  and  tourmaline 
are  older  minerals,  while  aU  the  others  belong  to  a  younger  generation. 
The  tourmaline  is  intergrown  with  the  quarto  in  the  most  intimate 
manner,  its  crystals  sometimes  protruding  from  the  quartz  into  the 
sidente.  In  addition,  drusy  cavities  lined  with  tourmaline  occur  in 
quartz  only  and  not  in  siderite. 

According  to  observations  made  by  Krusch  at  Dobschau,  there  is  in 
addition  to  this  older  quartz,  a  younger  generation  of  that  mineral,  which 
replaces  siderite  The  presence  of  tins  is  doubtless  due  to  a  re-opening  of 
the  fissure,  m  winch  also  the  conditions  here  would  further  resemble  those 
m  Siegerland.  According  to  Krusch,  in  this  district  also,  the  main  portion 
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af  the  sulphides  is  younger  than  the  siderite.  Although  it  is  assumed 
by  earlier  authorities  that  the  lodes .  are  genetically  associated  with  the 
known  occurrence  of  greenstone  in  the  district,  there  is  no  evidence 
as  to  what  minerals  are  contemporaneous  with  this  greenstone,  though 
in  the  face  of  an  apparent  re-opening  and  re-mineralization  all  cannot 
be  contemporaneous. 

The  Upper  Hungarian  iron  ores  when  roasted  are  used  in  great 
quantities  in  Upper  Silesia.  They  are  poor  in  manganese,  containing  but 
1-5-2  per  cent ;  when  raw  they  contain  0-01-0-2  per  cent  of  phosphorus 
and  0-4-1  per  cent  of  copper,  this  amount  of  copper  rendering  them  a  little 
difficult  to  treat. 

Of  the  total  iron  ore  production  of  Hungary,  which  amounts  to  about 
1,700,000  tons,  Upper  Hungary  is  responsible  for  60-70  per  cent,  or  about 
1,000,000  tons.  The  importance  of  the  individual  mines  may  be  gathered, 
from  the  table  on  page  810. 

In  addition  to  these  economically  important  siderite  districts  there 
are  many  similar  occurrences  which  to-day  are  unimportant.  Among 
these  are  those  at  Lobenstein  and  Leubetha  near  Oelsnitz  and  Rottis 
respectively.  These  deposits,  which  occur  in  Palroozoic  beds,  carry  siderite 
and,  in  part,  some  copper  and  nickel. 

LITERATURE 

A.  BBmiTiiAurT.  Puragonesis.  Freiberg,  1840. — R.  BECK.  Explanatory  Text,  Section 
Aclorf,  Gool.  Spozialkarto  of  Saxony,  1884. — E.  Wflisn.  Explanatory  Text,  Section  Plauen- 
Pausa,  1004. — E.  ZIMMIUBMANN.  Section  Lobenstoin,  Gool.  Spozialkarto  of  Prussia,  etc. 

In  the  Salzburg  hills  not  far  from  the  well-known  copper  deposit  of 
Mitterberg ,  near  Bischofshofen,  a  large  number  of  siderite  lodes  were 
formerly  worked,  especially  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Here  also  the  lodes 
traverse  .  Palceozoic  beds  and  carry  some  copper.  The  passage  'from 
siderite  deposits  to  copper  deposits  carrying  siderite  is  so  gradual  that 
it  cannot  always  be  said  with  certainty  whether  any  particular  old 
working  was  worked  for  siderite  and  stopped  because  of  the  increase  in 
copper,  or  whether  copper  was  the  metal  sought  and  the  work  stopped 
because  in  depth  the  proportion  of  siderite  increased,1 

HAEMATITE  LODES 
LITERATURE 

K.  ERMISOH.  '  Die  Knollengrube  bei  Lauterberg  am  Harz,'  Zeit.  f.  prakt.  Geol.,  1904, 
p.  160.— H.  CRKDNMB.  'Geogn.  Bbsohr.  dee  Bergwerkdistriktos  von  St.  Androasberg,' 
Zeit.  d.  d.  gool.  God,,  1865,  XVII — K.  DAUJHR.  Explanatory  Text,  Section  Phnitz- 
Ebersbrunn,  Geol.  Spefcialkarte  of  Saxony,  1885. — H.  MttoBB,  Die  Eiaonerdageratatten 

i  Poalea,  p,  906, .  ' 
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des  obern  Erzgebirges  dos  Voigtlandea,  18CO. — H.  V.  OrPia.     '  Dio  Zinn-  uud  Eisonerzgange 
der  Eibenstooker  Granilpnrtio  und  doren  Umgobung,'  Cottas  Gangstudion,  1854,  II. 

Although,  hematite  lodes  occur  in  many  districts  it  is  in  but  few 
places  that  they  constitute  payable  deposits. 

The  Knollen  mine  at  Lauterberg  in  the  Harz,  where  for  a  time 
a  haematite  lode  associated  with  copper-  and  barite  lodes  was  worked, 
has  a  certain  reputation.  According  to  Ermisch  the  country-rock  at 
that  mine  consists  of  the  supposedly  Culm  Tanne  grauwacke.  The  lode 
strikes  east-south-east  to  south-east  and  dips  80°  south-west.  The  width, 
which  though  on  an  average  1  m.  may  reach  4  metres,  consists  of  country- 
rock'  and  haematite,  while  barite  and  lithomarge  are  less  common.  The 
absence  of  sulphides  and  the  rare  occurrence  of  quartz  are  characteristic 
features  of  this  lode.  The  heematite  occurs  chiefly  in  the  form  of  kidney 
ore  containing  96-99  per  cent  of  f  emc  oxide,  while  the  compact  haematite 
occurring  more  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  outcrop,  contains 
91  per  cent  of  that  oxide. 

At  St.  Andreasberg  in  the  Harz  the  lode-filling  of  the  different  lodes 
varies  according  to  whether  the  lode  occurs  between,  or  to  the  north  or 
south  of  the  two  boundary  faults.1  While  the  lodes  within  the  wedge 
of  ground  pointing  westwards  contain  silver  chiefly,  those  outside  are  dis- 
tinguished by  containing  haematite.  According  to  H.  Credner  the  most 
important  iron  deposits  at  St.  Andreasberg  occur  with  variable  strike  and 
width,  either  in  the  granite  or  at  the  contact  of  that  rock  with  hornfels. 

Other  hsBmatite  lodes  are  known  in  the  Saxon  Vogtland,  between 
Stenn  to  the  south-west  of  Zwickau,  and  Christgrun.  These,  containing 
haematite  and  limonite,  occur  at  the  contact  of  diabase  and  clay-slate,  or 
between  limestone  and  decomposed  Lower  Silurian  diabase.  There  are 
haematite  lodes  also  in  the  Saxon  Erzgebirge,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sohwarzenberg.  The  lodes  there  occur  either  within  the  granite  or  at  the 
contact  of  granite  and  schist;  those  occurring  at  the  contact  have 
already  been  mentioned.2  The  occurrence  of  copper  ore  with  some  of 
these  lodes  is  noteworthy,  the  lodes  otherwise  carrying  compact  fibrous 
haematite  or  kidney  ore. 

Finally,  the  following  occurrences,  deserve  mention :  the  haematite 
lodes  at  Johanngeorgenstadt,  Flatten,  Schellerhau ;  the  numerous  small 
iron  lodes  at  Suhl  in  the  Thuringian  Forest  upon  which  the  armament 
industry  in  that  neighbourhood  was  started ;  and  similar  occurrences  at 
Zorge  in  the  Harz  and  at  Grleissingerf  els  in  the  Fichtelgebirge. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  there  exists  a  relation,  between  the  haematite 
lodes. and  those  of  manganese  afterwards  to  be  described,  in  that  these 
latter  in  depth  often  gradually  mergo  into  haematite  lodes.8 

1  Ante,  p.  688,  »  Ante,  p,  362,  "  Postta,  p.  851, 


THE  METASOMATIG  IRON  DEPOSITS 

As  already  stated  more  than  once,  lodes  are  closely  related  to  mcta 
somatic  deposits.  Deposits  of  this  latter  class  are  in  the  case  of  iro: 
of  special  importance. 

In  addition,  however,  there  are  other  deposits  occupying  an  intei 
mediate  stage  between  the  two,  in  which  though  the  lode  character  ma; 
be  apparent,  metasomatism  has  already  attained  a  certain  importance 
Such  deposits  are  found  for  example  at  Toroczko  in  Transylvania  wher 
the  lode  fissure  may  still  plainly  be  recognized  and  the  deposit  on  th 
whole  gives  the  impression  of  a  lode-like  occurrence,  though  along  th 
fissure  a  portion  of  the  limestone  has  been  altered  to  ore.  Apart  froi 
these  intermediate  occurrences  there  are  other  numerous  well-define 
metasomatic  iron  deposits  which  are  distinctly  bedded  iu  character.  Sine 
with  most  metasomatic  iron  deposits  it  is  a  question,  of  the  relative! 
low-priced  siderite — though  this  may  be  more  or  less  completely  altered  t 
the  more  valuable  limonite  or  haematite — there  aro  not  many  distrid 
where  such  deposits  are  worked.  Payable  deposits  naturally  occur  mo) 
frequently  in  those  countries  where  the  means  of  communication  are  bei 
developed.  The  formation  of.  these  deposits  was  fully  dincuased  in  tl 
first  volume.  In  form  they  differ  from  the  analogous  lead-zinc  deposv 
in  that  the  alteration  of  the  limestone  and  dolomite — which  in  the  gret 
majority  of  cases  is  what  takes  place— is  generally  complete,  and  according! 
in  many  cases  the  shape  of  the  deposit  coincides  with  that  of  tho  original  be* 

Not  infrequently  slate  becomes  thus   altered   to   limonite,   thouj 
experience  shows  that  such  occurrences  havo  no  economic  importance;  i 
shallow  depths  the  deposit  gives  way  to  a  ferruginous  rock  and  this 
turn  to  ordinary  slate.    This  type  of  deposit  is  known  as  the  Hunsrttt 
type. 

In  the  case  of  such  deposits  as  have  resulted  from  limestone  ai 
dolomite,  when  the  alteration  has  been  complete  or  secondary  migrate 
of  the  metals  has  taken  place,  the  channels  of  access  as  well  as  the  replac 
ment  fissures  are  difficult  to  recognize.  When  however  the  alteration 
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not  complete  the  intensity  of  the  replacement  is  seen  to  diminish  with 
distance  from  the  fissure.  Near  the  fissure  iron  ore  is  found,  then  fer- 
ruginous limestone  or  dolomite,  and  finally  unaltered  rock.  The  deposit 
has  then  as  a  rule  the  form  of  a  lens,  the  greatest  section  of  which  is  along 
the  fissure,  and  the  tapering  ends  farthest  from  the  fissure. 

The  extent  of  the  metasomatic  iron  deposits  upon  the  surface  as  well 
as  in  depth  is  dependent  upon  the  extension  of  the  original  rock  and  upon 
the  solutions  brought  to  that  rock.  The  greater  the  volume  of  these 
latter  in  relation  to  the  mass  of  the  original  rock,  the  more  completely  does 
the  form  of  the  deposit  coincide  with  that  of  that  rock.  The  ore-bodies 
accordingly  are  horizontal  where  the  bedding  is  undisturbed,  and  folded  to 
anticlines  and  synclines  or  disturbed  by  faults  or  overthrusts  when  the 
beds  in  which  they  lie  have  been  so  folded  or  disturbed.  The  depth  to 
which  a  metasornatic  iron  deposit  reaches  depends  therefore  entirely 
upon  the  disturbed  or  undisturbed  bedding  of  the  original  rock.  The 
distribution  of  the  ore  in  the  deposit  may  be  regular,  as  for  instance  at  the 
Hiiggel ; 1  or  it  may  be  extremely  irregular,  as  when  the  entire  bedded 
complex  is  shattered  and  not  all  the  limestone  or  dolomite  has  been  altered. 
An  irregular  distribution  may  also  arise  when  in  the  alteration  of  the 
limestone  not  only  one  mineral,  such  as  siderite,  was  deposited,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  carbonate  such  as  ankerite,  or  the  equivalent  calcium-iron 
carbonate.  At  those  points  where  such  occurred  the  deposit  would  be 
unpayable  and  the  regularity  of  the  deposit  broken. 

'  The  principal  minerals  found  in  metasomatic  iron  deposits  are  siderite 
and  limonite,  at  the  formation  of  which  calcium  carbonate  or  calcium- 
magnesium  carbonate  became  removed.  Less  frequently  sulphides  such 
as  pyrite  and  chalcopyrite,  formed  at  the  same  time,  are  present.  The 
gangue  consists  chiefly  of  carbonates,  most  of  which  have  a  composition 
intermediate  between  that  of  the  ore  and  the  original  rock.  Should  the 
limestone  not  be  completely  replaced  by  ore  it  remains  as  the  gangue  in 
which  the  ore  is  embedded. 

The  structure  of  the  ore  in  these  deposits  is  either  crusted  or  irregular. 
At  the  boundaries  of  the  deposit  a  pseudo-brecciated  structure  is  often 
seen,  where  kernels  of  unaltered  limestone  occur  between  the  fractures  from 
which  the  alteration  proceeded.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  crusted 
structure  has  been  the  cause  of  divergence  of  opinion  concerning  the 
genesis  of  several  occurrences,  which  by  some  are  regarded  as  true  sedi- 
mentary beds  and  by,  others  as  having  been  formed  by  metasomatism. 
With  such  crusted  structure  the  general  occurrence  of  cavities  parallel  to 
the  crusts  is  remarkable,  this  being  particularly  noticeable  for  instance  at 
the  Hiiggel.2 

i  Postea,  p.  841.  ,      a  Postea.  p.  844. 
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The  composition  of  the  ore  varies  according  as  haematite,  limonite, 
or  siderite,  are  present.  Careful  determinations  of  the  average  content  of 
the  most  important  elements  are  available,  among  others,  in  respect  to  the 
Nassau  haematites,  where  however,  it  must  be  conceded,  true  sedimentary 
occurrences  exceed  the  metasomatic.  Here  during  1910  about  1,004,000 
tons  were  produced  containing  on  an  average  40-9  per  cent  of  iron,  almost 
the  whole  of  this  tonnage  being  ready  for  smelting  without  further  prepara- 
tion. This  average  figure  was  rendered  somewhat  low  by  the  inclusion  of 
some  partly  altered  material,  which  was  valuable  as  ferruginous  flux. 
The  phosphorus  content  of  these  haematite  ores  is  an  important  factor. 
Most  of  the  above  total,  almost  800,000  tons  in  fact,  contained  0-05-0-75 
per  cent  of  phosphorus ;  about  118,000  tons  contained  still  less ;  while 
only  a  small  proportion,  some  900  tons,  containing  more  than  1  per  cent, 
belonged  to  the  high  phosphorus  ores.  Accordingly,  in  general  the 
haematite  of  the  metasomatic  deposits  belongs  to  the  low  phosphorus  ores. 

With  regard  to  siderite,  in  Germany  during  1910,  including  the  Osna- 
briick  district,  the  Schafberg,  and  the  Hiiggel,  261,461  tons  containing 
28-1  per  cent  of  iron,  were  won,  the  whole  of  which  could  be  smelted  at 
once.  In  this  ore  the  phosphorus  content  varied  between  0  and  1  per  cent, 
the  larger  portion  containing  less  than  0-06  per  cent. 

The  metasomatic  limonite  of  Germany  is  derived  from  the  Saxon- 
Thuringia,  the  Nassau-Oberhesse,  the  Taunus,  and  the  Vogelsberg  districts, 
wherein,  although  deposits  of  other  genesis  are  worked,  the  bulk  of  the 
production  comes  from  the  deposits  in  question. 

With  these  deposits  the  manganese  content  is  an  important  factor, 
some  of  them  actually  yielding  ore  containing  approximately  20  per  cent 
of  iron  and  20  per  cent  of  manganese.  Such  ore  formerly,  for  want  of 
fixity  in  classification,  was  sometimes  classed  with  the  iron  ores  and  some- 
times with  the  manganese  ores.  Now,  however,  the  term  iron-manganese 
ores  has  become  generally  accepted  for  them. 

According  to  the  manganese  content  the  ore  from  these  deposits  may 
be  divided  into : 

(a)  Limonite,  with  less  than  12  per  cent  of  manganese. 
(6)  Iron-manganese  ore,  with  12-30  per  cent  of  manganese, 
(c)  Manganese  ore,  with  more  than  30  per  cent  of  manganese. 

These  divisions  naturally  merge  into  one  another.  Only  the  fixs- 
two  are  considered  here,  the  last  being  described  when  dealing  witl 
manganese  ores.1  Of  the  total  amount  of  these  ores  produced  in  German; 
during  1910— this  amount  being  approximately  2,900,000  tons— th 
greater  proportion  by  far,  namely  2,600,000  tons,  belongs  to  the  firs 

1  Poatea,  pp.  851,  863. 
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division  containing  less  than  12  per  cent  of  manganese  ;  somewhat  more 
than  one  quarter  to  the  second  ;  while  less  than  200  tons  may  be  classed 
as  manganese  ore. 

In  determining  the  market  value  of  these  ores  the  manganese  con- 
tent plays  an  important  part.  Generally  it  may  be  assumed  that  1-5  per 
cent  of  manganese  becomes  lost  in  smelting,  while  the  remainder  is  allowed 
for  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent  of  iron  for  each  per  cent  of  manganese. 
The  ore  containing  less  than  12  per  cent  of  manganese  contains  on  an 

1  average  31-6  per  cent  of  iron,  while  the  iron-manganese  ore  contains 

i  24  per  cent  of  iron  and  20  per  cent  of  manganese,  on  an  average. 

1  The  second  important  factor  is  the  phosphorus  content,  which,  like 

i,  that  of  manganese,  fluctuates  considerably.     Approximately  746,000  tons 

of  the  production  in  1910  contained  less  than  0-05  per  cent  ;  about  863,000 
tons  contained  0-05-0-75  per  cent  ;  about  128,000  tons,  0-75-1  per  cent  ; 
and  about  896,000  tons,  more  than  1  per  cent. 

The  metasomatic  limonite  deposits  are  particularly  interesting  becaiise 
being  of  great  geological  age  they  have  been  subject  to  much  subsequent 
disintegration  and  alteration.  There  are  in  consequence  many  deposits 

j  which,  at  different  stages  of  exposure  by  mining  operations,  might  be 

regarded  as  either  metasomatic  or  fragmentary  deposits.  Such  is  for 
example  the  case  with  the  Lindener  Mark  near  Giessen  and  with  many 
of  the  occurrences  in  the  Bingerbriick  limestone,  in  which  cases 
Middle  Devonian  massive  limestone  was  first  changed  to  ore  which  in 
turn  became  disintegrated  either  by  running  water  or  by  water  circulating 
in  fissures.  With  some  deposits  of  this  nature  it  cannot  be  determined 
whether  the  limestone  was  changed  directly  to  limonite,  or  was  first  changed 
to  siderite  and  then  by  subsequent  oxidation  to  limonite. 

Since  these  deposits  are  usually  of  little  thickness  the  opportunity 
to  display  primary  depth-zones  is  limited.  Not  all  the  limestone  beds  how- 
ever are  equally  suited  to  this  alteration,  and  in  consequence,  in  a  section 
normal  to  the  bedding,  ore  often  alternates  with  limestone.  Even  when 
the  whole  of  the  limestone  has  been  altered  it  need  not  necessarily  follow 
that  all  the  component  layers  have  been  altered  to  siderite  ;  some 

T  according  to  their  character  may  have  been  altered  to  siderite,  others  to 

;  ankerite,  etc. 

:  The  secondary  depth-zones  are  particularly  important.    In  those 

cases  where  the  limestone  was  altered  directly  to  Umonite  no  opportunity 
for  subsequent  migration  of  the  metal  content  existed  ;  but  where  siderite 

•j    .         was  first  formed  such  migration  would  be  brought  about   near   the 

^  surface  by  atmospheric  agencies  in  the  manner  indicated  when  describing 

V  the  siderite  lodes,1  and  limonite  ;wonld  Jesuit. 

'  '' 
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In  this  weathering,  as  Krusch  has  pointed  out,  oxidation-metasomatism 
takes  part.1 

The  meteoric  waters,  which  dissolve  the  iron  carbonate  doubtless  as 
bicarbonate,  sink  into  the  limestone  which  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  they 
change  to  limonite.  The  migration  of  the  iron  therefore  proceeds  from 
above,  downwards,  so  that  the  thickness  of  the  deposit  in  the  oxidation 
zone  may  be  considerably  greater  than  in  the  primary  zone.  Within  a 
limited  vertical  measurement  in  the  oxidation  zone,  by  the  processes  of 
oxidation  and  the  allied  processes  of  oxidation-metasomatism,  an  amount 
of  ore  may  be  accumulated  which  formerly  belonged  to  a  much  greater 
vertical  extent — in  greater  part  now  eroded — of  the  primary  deposit. 
When  therefore  one  of  these  deposits  appears  at  surface  as  a  gosnan, 
great  care  must  be  exercised  in  deducing  from  the  chemical  and  dimen- 
sional properties  of  this  gossan  any  estimates  relative  to  possible  content, 
width,  nature,  and  quantity  of  ore,  in  depth. 

Where  the  surface  decomposition  is  incomplete,  as  for  instance  at 
Kamsdorf,  its  actual  occurrence  may  be  demonstrated.  Siderite  and 
limonite  are  then  found  together,  the  former  when  of  metasomatic  origin 
often  having  a  different  character  from  that  which  it  has  when  occurring 
in  lodes.  It  is  finely  crystalline  and  displays  a  certain  scintillation,  in 
consequence  of  which  by  the  Kamsdorf  miners  it  is  aptly  termed  mica. 
At  Bilbao,  however,  where  also  the  existence  of  secondary  oxidation  IB 
apparent,  the  siderite  is  as  a  rule  coarsely  crystalline.  The  passage  of 
siderite  to  limonite  may  often  be  seen  in  hand  specimens,  consisting  of  a 
kernel  of  siderite  representing  the  original  ore,  and  an  envelope  of  limonite. 

Oxidation  is  not  only  apparent  in  its  effects  upon  pure  siderite,  but 
also  upon  limestone  which  has  only  been  partly  replaced  by  sidorite. 
When  this  occurs  a  limestone  saturated  with  limonite  is  formed,  which  in 
many  districts  is  appropriately  known  as  iron-limestone. 

Where  small  amounts  of  primary  copper-  and  silver  ores  wore  deposited 
with  the  iron,  a  narrow  cementation  zone  becomes  formed  below  the  gossan, 
wherein  the  copper  and  silver  are  concentrated,  but  not  the  iron. 

For  the  reasons  given  when  describing  the  siderite  lodes,2  payable 
metasomatic  iron  deposits  are  not  numerous.  In  determining  tho 
question  of  payability  fuel  is  often  an  important  factor,  since  only  where 
the  roasting  of  the  siderite  to  the  oxide  is  possible  can  any  considerable 
transport  of  the  ore  be  considered. 

In  countries  where  wages  are  high  these  deposits  cannot  as  a  rule 
be  worked.  In  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  large  deposits  of  this  genesis 
are  worked  at  Bilbao  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Spain,  and  at  Eizberg 

1  '  Prim&re  und  metasomatiBche  Prozoese  auf  Erziageretatten '  Zeit.  f.  vrtiict   Qeol 
1910.  »  Ante,  p.  786. 
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near  Eisenerz  in  Styria ;  while  smaller  occurrences  are  worked  in  the 
Thuringian  Forest,  at  the  Hiiggel  in  Westphalia,  and  at  many  other  places. 

The  connection  of  these  deposits  with  large  fissure-systems  through 
which  the  alterative  solutions  circulated,  is  invariable.  Thus,  the  meta- 
somatic  iron  deposits  of  the  Stahlberg  and  the  Mommel  near  Schmalkaden, 
are  connected'  with  the  disturbed  zone  in  the  south  of  the  Thuringian 
Forest ;  while  the  occurrences  at  Kamsdorf  are  in  connection  with  the 
northern  boundary  fissure  of  that  forest. 

The  size  of  these  deposits  varies.  The  deposits  at  Bilbao  and  that  at 
Erzberg  are  of  large  dimension,  while  the  occurrences  in  the  Thuringian 
Forest  and  at  the  Hiiggel  are  smaller.  The  metasomatic  Devonian  haematite 
in  Nassau,  which  is  partly  of  metasomatic  origin,  must  be  reckoned  among 
those  of  medium  size. 

The  output  from  some  of  these  mines  is  variable  because  around 
the  boundaries  of  the  ore-body  there  are  masses  of  poorer  material  which, 
though  they  contain  too  little  iron  to  be  regarded  as  ore,  serve  well  as 
ferruginous  flux.  Some  of  this  material  however,  in  consequence  of  the 
irregularity  of  the  ore-body,  is  often  reckoned  with  the  ore. 
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In  the  hanging-wall  portion  of  the  large  northern  grauwacke  belt 
which  traverses  the  Austrian  Alps  in  an  east-west  direction,  numerous 
siderite  deposits  occur,  the  strike  of  which  within  northern  Styria  follows 
the  line  Liezen-Eisenerz-Neuberg.  Of  these  deposits  the  most  important 
is  that  known  as  the  Styrian  Erzberg,  the  greatest  part  of  which  belongs 
to  the  Oslerreichische  Montangesellschaft.  In  the  report  made  by 
Uhlich  upon  this  company  it  is  stated  that  the  occurrences  at  Aigen, 
Admont,  Kiummau,  Johnsbaoh,  Radmer,  Donnersalpe,  Tullech,  Glanzberg, 
Polster,  Gollrad,  Niederalpe,  Neuberg,  Bohnkogel,  and  Altenberg,  belong 
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to  the  same  belt.    The  description  here  will  be  limited  to  that  of  the 
Erzberg  which  at  present  is  the  only  one  working. 

This  occurrence  lies  isolated  in  a  wide  valley,  the  sides  of  which  are 


Flo.  861.— Situation  plnu  of  Erzberg  near  Elsenerz.     The  deposit  la  coloured  lilack. 
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Pio.  362.— Sections  of  Erzberg  near  Elsonorz,  along  lines  indicated  lu  Pig.  361. 

formed  by  towering  walls  of  limestone,  while  to  the  south  it  is  connected 
with  the  Reichenstein  massive  by  an  anticline  known  as  the  Breite 
Platte.1 

In  the  upper  portion  of  the  Erzberg,  within  a  yellow  and  reddish 
limestone— the  Sauberg  .or  ore-bearing  limeatone—CWMo^  are  found, 
indicating  that  this  limestone  belongs  to  the  Lower  Devonian. 

1  Wide  plateau. 
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The  ore-bed,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  362,  forms  a  syncline  in  the  foot-wa! 
grauwacke.  The  youngest  bed  in  the  hanging-wall  is  a  red,  blue,  an 
greenish-grey  slate,  correlated  with  the  Werfen  slates.  This  bed  is  howeve 
only  found  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Erzberg,  having  elsewhere  bee: 
eroded.  The  ore-bed  comes  right  to  surface,  its  dislocated,  folded,  an 
crushed  material  indicating  the  tremendous  tectonic  forces  to  which  i 
has  been  subjected.  The  deposit,  as  already  mentioned,  occurs  trough-lik 
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Fw.  363.—  ISvzborg  opoucut  at  ElHonorz,    Iron  Ora  Resources  of  Hie,  World. 

in  the  foot-wall  grauwacke,  yet  in  consequence  of  plication  it  reaches 
height  of  about  730  m.  with  a  thickness  of  160-200  metres.  The  ore-bod 
however  does  not  consist  exclusively  of  ore ;  the  huge  ore-bearing  con 
plex  consists  of  an  alternation  of  ore  with  ankerite,  limestone,  and  slat 
The  extension  along  the  strike  in  the  Eisenerz  portion  is  680  m.,  and  i 
the  Vordernberg  portion  370  metres. 

Mining  at  Erzberg  is  an  old  industry;  The  ore-body  has  been  attaoke 
both  from  the  surface  as  well  as  from  underground  workings,  The  larf 
opencut  worked  to-day  has  fifty  benches,  some  of  which  are  illustrated  i 
Kg.  363. 

VOL.  ir  ,  x 
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In  eastern  Carinthia,  belts  of  limestone  striking  south-east  occur  in 
young  gneiss  and  old  mica-schist.    They  are  known  at  St.  Lambrecht 


Heft 


HuHenb 


_     _      _     _     _         ____ 

Gneiss    Mica-schist  Hica-sehttti  Plylliie    Umtshw  Aigma/ift   Amah!-     IMoglH  Strptnttna    fan  Ore 
yiil  lth 


GeoiMapofthe  neighbourhood  of  nuttenberg. 

FIG.  364.  —  Goologionl  map  of  thu  neighbourhood  of  Hlittonberg.    Scalo  about  1  :  75,000. 

Blimngftrtol. 


JLouer  Workings  in  Hanging  and  Foot-^fl^ua//  Ort-bodias 


Section  of  the  Huttenberg  Erzberg 

I'm.  305. — Sectiou  of  tho  Httttouborg  Braberg.    Boale  about  1 :  76,000.  .  Biiumgartel. 

in  Styria  and  at  IMesaoh  hi  Carinthia,  at  Waitschach,  Hiittenberg, 
LSllingj  WOlsch,  Loben,  Waldenstein,  Teissene,  etc,  In  this  limestone, 
beds  of  siderite  and  limonite  occur  which  have  been  worked  for  centuries 
at  the  mines,  Geisberg,  Zeltsohaoh,  Olsa,  Waitschach,  Zossen,  and  Hiitten- 
berg. Tlie  most  important  deposit  is  that  at  the  Hiittenberg  Erzberg, 
illustrated  in  Mgs.  364  and  365. 

This  metalliferous  hill  forms  the  end  of  a  ridge  which  the  north-south 
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The  siderite  of  this  deposit  is  almost  free  from  sulphides;  pyrite, 
chalcopyrite,  galena,  tetrahedrite,  and  cinnabar,  are  rare  occurrences. 

The  ore  as  mined  contains  38-40  per  cent  of  iron,  and  the  roasted  ore 
up  to  52  per  cent.  An  average  sample  of  this  latter  would  give  44-6  per1 
cent  of  iron,  2-12  per  cent  of  manganese,  0-03  per  cent  of  phosphorus,  and 
'  0-04  per  cent  of  sulphur.  The  ankerite  though  at  present  not  payable  may 
in  the  future  be  worth  consideration  by  the  smelter,  since  on  an  average  it 
contains  15-25  per  cent  of  iron. 

The  genesis  of  this  deposit  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  settled,  in 
fact  by  some  authorities  quite  different  views  are  held.  Bergeat,  following 
the  view  first  suggested  by  Schouppe 1  that  it  was  a  sedimentary  deposit, 
describes  it  among  the  ore-beds,  though  he  also  reckoned  with  the  possibility 
of  a  metasomatic  origin.  Beck  2  describes  it  among  the  epigenetic  masses, 
inclining  therefore,  as  did  Eedlich  and  many  others  before,  to  the  assumption 
of  a  metasomatic  replacement  of  limestone  by  siderite.  Redlich  was 
the  first  to  remark  the  close  relationship  between  the  ankerite-iron  occur- 
rences of  the  East  Alps  and  the  pinolite-magnesite  of  Veitsch,  this  latter 
also  representing  replacement  of  limestone.  He  advocated  the  possibility 
of  a  close  relationship  between  the  iron  deposits  and  the  sulphide  lodes  of 
the  East  Alps.  He  was  of  opinion  that  in  determining  the  genesis  of  the 
Erzberg,  due  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  small  amount  of  sulphides 
in  the  siderite  of  this  deposit.  According  to  the  authors,  most  of  the 
observed  facts  betoken  a  metasomatic  origin. 

The  total  production  hitherto  has  been  as  follows  :  from  1701  to  1800 
about  3-7  million  tons  ;  from  1801  to  1900  about  22-2  million  ;  and  from 
1901  to  1911  about  15-1  million  tons ;  so  that  including  the  amount 
produced  before  1700,  altogether  about  42-43  million  tons  have  been 
produced.8  The  present  ore-reserves  are  estimated  to  be  170  million  tons 
at  Eisenerz,  and  36  million  tons  at  Vordernberg,  making  a  total  of  206 
million  tons.  In  1910  the  production  was  1-7  million  tons,  and  in  1911 
about  1-8  million  tons. 

THE  HUTTENBBRG  EBZBEEG 
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chain  of  the  Sau  Alps  throws  off  in  a  westerly  direction  from  Hohewart 
through  Walzofen,  Lollinger  Berg,  and  Sauofen  to  Erzberg.  Upon  this 
ridge  occur  the  numerous  workings  of  the  districts,  Knappenberg,  Heft, 
and  Lolling. 

The  country  here  consists  chiefly  of  schistose  rocks — so-called  gneisses 
— forming  a  flat  south-east  striking  anticline.  Upon  these  gneisses  and 
with  no  sharp  separation  from  them,  lie  mica-schist,  phyllite,  green  schist, 
and  clay-slate.  Intercalated  in  the  gneiss  as  well  as  in  the  mica-schist 
and  phyllite,  occurs  the  limestone,  which  is  usually  light-coloured  and 
granular,  and  carries  mica,  pyrite,  and  sometimes  realgar  and  arsenopyrite, 
while  in  places  it  merges  into  a  garnet-diopside  rock.  A  second  group  of 
intercalations  is  constituted  by  the  tourmaline-bearing  pegmatitic  gneisses, 
dome  of  which  exhibit  true  dyke  character.  These  are  particularly 
numerous  in  the  ore-bearing  limestone  found  in  the  mica-schist. 

The  deposit  when  in  unweathered  schist  consists  of  siderite,  ankerite, 
pyrite,  barite,  and,  more  seldom,  lollingite  and  metallic  bismuth,  while 
in  the  upper  levels  limonite,  manganese  ore,  and  the  oxidized  products  of 
the  sulphides,  are  found. 

According  to  the  extent  to  which  this  weathering  has  proceeded,  blue 
ore,  representing  the  greatest  decomposition,  may  be  separated  from 
brown  ore,  kidney  ore,  and  white  ore,  this  last  representing  undecom- 
posed  siderite.  Quartz,  mica,  pyrite,  and  barite,  occur  as  impurities, 
the  last-named  being  often  associated  with  very  pure  siderite. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  the  deposit  consisted  of  a  number  of 
disconnected  and  irregular  lenses ;  later  developments  however  have 
shown  that  the  lenses  are  connected  together,  forming  a  continuous  many- 
membered  mass  which  at  times  bulges  out  into  hanging-wall  and  foot-wall, 
or  sends  out  veins  into  the  country-rock.  The  passage  from  ore  to  rock 
is  sometimes  gradual,  passing  through  the  intermediate  stage  of  ankerite ; 
or  it  is  sudden  and  with  only  a  clay-parting  between.  The  dip  is  generally 
to  the  south-west,  though,  cases  of  opposite  tendency  occur.  The  ore-bed 
is  not  always  parallel  to  the  limestone  beds,  but  at  times  crosses  them. 
Layers  of  limestone  interbedded  in  the  ore  are  common. 

Irregularity  of  form  being  characteristic  of  metasomatic  deposits,  the 
question  of  the  genesis  of  this  deposit  is  more  easily  settled.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  it  is  a  metasomatic  deposit. 

The  iron  content  is  43-49  per  cent ;  the  amount  of  silica  varies,  though 
there  is  always  sufficient  to  make,  the  ore  an  acid  ore.  Ore-reserves  to 
860,000  tons  developed,  and  800,000  tons  estimated,  have  been  declared. 
The  production  in  1910  was  14,110  tons  of  siderite  and  33,356  tons  of 
limonite. 
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Most  of  these  deposits  are  found  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone 
region  of  the  north  of  England,  in  Durham,  Northumberland,  Cumberland, 
etc.  At  Alston  they  are  associated  with  lead  lodes  which  cut  through 
the  entire  thickness  of  this  limestone  formation.  These  lodes  occasionally 
are  filled  with  limonite  in  the  place  of  lead,  as  for  instance  in  the  pro- 
ductive lode  at  Ilodderup  Fell  which  is  5-6  m.  wide,  and  in  the  Manor 
House  lode  from  which  large  quantities  of  good  limonite  have  been 
obtained.  Such  occurrences  are  of  economic  importance.  On  the 
northern  shoulder  of  Cross  Fell  and  in  Weardale  similar  iron  deposits 
outcrop,  while  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  region  the  occurrence  of  siderite 
in  the  lead  lodes  is  noteworthy,  even  though  it  is  of  no  importance.  In  the 
mines  at  Allenheads  the  siderite  occurs  in  regular  lodes,  while  at  Stanhope 
Burn,  on  the  other  hand,  the  country-rock  is  traversed  by  such  a  tangle  of 
veins  containing  iron  and  lead  that  the  whole  mass  is  quarried.  Some  of 
these  mines  worked  the  gossan  resulting  from  atmospheric  oxidation  of 
the  siderite. 

The  sidorite  is  sometimes  white  or  yellowish-grey,  the  so-called  white 
ore  ;  and  sometimes  dark  grey,  macrocrystalline  and  then  feebly  magnetic, 
the  so-called  grey  ore.  As  the  result  of  oxidation  an  envelope  of  limonite 
is  now  sometimes  found  enclosing  kernels  of  white  siderite.  These 
deposits  are  found  in  the  Great  Limestone,  particularly  where  two  fissure- 
systoms  intersect,  as  for  instance  at  the  Carrick  mines. 

Unlike  the  above-mentioned  ores,  the  red  hesmatite  at  Whitehaven  in 
Cumberland  and  of  Furness  in  Lancashire  is  a  very  valuable  ore  which, 
containing  50  per  cent  of  iron  and  but  little  phosphorus,  is  admirably 
suited  to  the  Bessemer  process.  This  ore  is  found  in  rocks  of  Silurian  age 
as  well  as  in  the  Carboniferous  limestone,  though  only  the  occurrences  in 
the  latter  are  of  any  practical  importance.  Both  formations  consist  of  an 
alternation  of  limestones  with  shales  and  sandstones.  While  however  the 
ore-bearing  limestones  display  thicknesses  of  100  m.  or  more,  the  inter- 
bedded  sandstones  and  shales  are  generally  only  1  m.  in  thickness  and 
seldom  reach  as  much  as  4  metres. 

The  ore-bodies  are  usually  fissure-fillings  and  pockets  such  as  that 
illustrated  in  Fig.  367,  though  some  are  quite  irregular  and  penetrate  deep 
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into  the  limestone.  They  are  not  always  at  the  same  horizon  but  may 
occur  in'any  layer,  from  the  lowest,  lying  immediately  upon  the  Silurian,  to 
the  highest  forming  the  base  of  the  Grit  and  Yoredale  Rocks  at  Whitehaven 
and  Furness  respectively.  The  shape  of  the  deposit  varies  greatly  according 
to  the  degree  to  which  the  limestone  has  surrendered  to  alteration. 


FIG.  366. — Diagrammatic  section  of  the  Parkslcle  item  deposit.    J.  D.  Kendall. 

At  Bigrigg,  Crowgarth,  and  Parkside,  the  ore-bodies  are  irregular 
masses  immediately  under  the  Millstone  Grit,  which,  as  illustrated  in  Fig. 
366,  may  form  the  actual  hanging-wall.  In  other  cases  bed-like  bodies 
are  formed  which  may  be  65  feet  or  more  in  thickness. 

The  superficial  extent  of  these  occurrences  may  sometimes  be  quite 
considerable;  that  for  instance  at  Parkside  covers  18  acres,  or  72,000 


„  ft 


FIQ.  367. — Diagrammatic!  section  of  the  occurrence  •worked  by  the 
Crosafleld  Iron  Company,     Louis. 

sq.  m.,  while  numerous  others  cover  from  8000  to,  40,000  square  metres. 
A  good  example  of  a  pocket-like  deposit  is  that  illustrated  in  Fig.  367,  which 
is  worked  in  opencut  by  the  Grossfield  Iron  Company.  , 

The  Parkside  and  Lindal  Moor  deposits  in  the  Fumess  district  occur  in 
the,  lower  portion  of  the  Carboniferous  limestone.  The  first  of  these  has  a 
superficial  extent  of  60,000  eg.  m.,  and  at  one  point  has  been  proved  to  a 
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depth  of  more  than  100  metres.  The  occurrence  at  Lindal  Moor  has  a 
length  of  800  m.  and  a  thickness  of  21  metres. 

The  geological  position  of  occurrences  bounded  by  Silurian  slate  may 
be  gathered  from  Fig.  368. 

The  Whitehaven  hematite,  which  is  generally  of  a  dull  red  colour, 
often  forms  compact  masses  in  which  numerous  irregular  cavities  occur. 
In  the  Furness  district,  apart  from  the  occurrences  at  Lindal  Moor,  Stank, 
and  Askam,  the  ore  differs  materially  from  that  at  Whitehaven,  in  that 
it  is  usually  soft  and  friable  and  consists  in  greater  part  of  delicate  filmy 
micaceous  haematite  which  envelops  compact  ore  having  often  a  con- 
cretionary structure. 

The  harder  hroinatite,  known  locally  as  '  blast  ore,'  is  smelted  direct, 


Fid.  368. — Dingrainmntifi  section  of  an  Iron  depowit  hi  Carboniferous  limestone 
bounded  by  Silurian. 

while  the  softer  variety,  the  so-called  '  smitty  ore,'  is  used  for  lining  the 
puddle  furnaces. 

While  the  soft  ore  at  Furness  contains  no  fossils,  numerous  fossils, 
all  belonging  to  the  Mountain  Limestone,  have  been  found  in  the  compact 
ore  at  Lindal  Moor. 

Concerning  genesis,  it  is  very  probable  that  in  the  metasomatio  re- 
placement of  the  limestone  the  iron  was  first  deposited  as  carbonate, 
which  carbonate  subsequently  became  altered  to  heamatite  by  oxidizing 
meteoric  agencies.  It  is  more  difficult  to  settle  the  question  of  the  source 
of  the  iron. 

Kendall  is  inclined  to  regard  the  Coal-measures  as  this  source.  He 
points  out  that  the  sandstones  and  shales  of  these  measures  contain  a 
considerable  amount  of  iron,  and  that  since  probably  these  rooks  formerly 
covered  the  Carboniferous  limestone  of  this,  metalliferous  district,  it  is 
possible  that  carbonic  acid  waters  carrying  iron  percolated  to  the  lime- 
stone beneath,  which  they  then  replaced. 
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The  production  of  Cumberland  haematite  in  1881  amounted  t 
1,615,635  tons,  and  that  of  Lancashire  for  the  same  year  to  1,189,83 
tons.  In  1882  Cumberland  reached  its  highest  production  with  1,725,47 
tons,  since  when  there  has  been  a  gradual  but  irregular  decrease.  I 
1894,  for  instance,  the  production  was  1,286,590  tons  containing  54  pc 
cent  of  iron,  worth  £698,457.  In  Lancashire  the  output  for  the  sair 
year  was  but  870,500  tons  with  51  per  cent  of  iron,  worth  £372,576. 

Like  the  Cumberland  district,  that  of  Furness  also  appears  to  ha-\ 
reached  its  zenith  in  1882,  when  1,408,693  tons  were  produced.  Sin< 
that  date  there  has  been  a  gradual  decrease,  the  production  in  1890,  f< 
instance,  being  under  one  million  tons. 
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This  ironfield  in  northern  Spain,  so  important  in  supplying  ore 
England  and  Germany,  lies,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  369,  in  greater  pa 
between  the  Somorrostro  and  Nervion  rivers,  and  but  a  short  distan 
from  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

In  this  situation  it  extends  in  a  north-westerly  direction  along  t 
left  bank  of  the  Nervion  for  a  length  of  24  Inn.  with  a  maximum  wid 
of  10  kilometres.  The  various  occurrences,  lying  250-500  m.  abo 
the  sea,  form  part  of  a  mountain  chain  which,  beginning  approximate 
5  km.  from  the  coast,  rises  to  heights  of  890  m.,  909  m.,  and  1006  m. 
Pena  Obieta,  Monte  Ereza,  and  Monte  Ganerogorta,  respectively. 

The  disposition  of  the  .different  districts  is  as  follows  :  That  of  G 
dames  extends  along  the  south-west  slope  of  the  Pena  Pastores  at  a  heig 
of  450-500  m. ;  the  large  occurrences  at  Triano  and  Matamoros,  formi 
together  the  district  of  Somorrostro,  extend  upon  a  hilly  plateau  betwe 
the  Pico  de  Moruecos  and  the  Pico  de  Mendivil ;  the  district  of  Reg* 
occurs  south  of  this  plateau,  along  the  left  bartk  of  the  Regato  river  whi 
flows  into  the  Rio  Galindo ;  that  of  Guenes  occurs  farther  south-ea 
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between  Monte  Breza  and  the  Pena  de  Espelarli ;  while  that  of  Baracaldo 
occurs  east  of  the  last-named  hill.  The  district  of  Alonsotegui  lies  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rio  Cadagua  ;  the  Primitiva  mine  is  situated  west  ol 
Monte.  Arraiz ;  while  the  Iturrigorri  district  extends  east  of  that  hill. 
Above  Bilbao,  along  the  river  Nervion,  are  found  the  Ollargan,  El  Morro. 
and  Miravilla  mines.  In  the  western  portion  of  the  field,  along  the  west 
bank  of  the  Rio  Somorrostro  not  far  from  the  boundary  with  the  province 
of  Santander,  the  mines  Arcentales  and  Sopuerta  are  found  to  the  south, 
and  Amalia  Vizcaya,  Asuncion,  and  Francisco  to  the  north. 

In  consequence  of  the  short  distance  from  the  river  Bilbao,  which  is 
navigable  as  far  as  the  town  of  that  name,  the  situation  of  these  deposits 
with  regard  to  transport  is  very  favourable,  shipment  being  made  botl: 
from  Portugalete  and  Luchana.  According  to  investigation  undertaker 
by  Yarza,  Collette,  Verneuil,  Colomb,  Triger,  and  others,  the  rocks  o: 
this  district,  striking  in  a  south-east  direction  parallel  to  the  Pyrenees 
belong  chiefly  to  the  Cretaceous,  that  is,  either  to  the  Gault  or  to  the 
Cenomanian.  The  Gault  from  below  upwards  consists  when  undecomposec 
of  bluish-grey,  and  when  weathered  of  yellowish-brown,  micaceous,  fine 
grained,  and  non-fossiliferous  sandstone  beds  followed  by  fossiliferoui 
limestone  in  massive  beds  of  variable  thickness,  traversed  by  calcite  veins 
In  this  limestone  the  ore-deposits  occur,  this  rock  being  known  by  th< 
miners  as  the  mother  of  the  ore. 

Above  the  Gault  comes  the  Cenomanian,  this  series  consisting  firs 
of  a  clayey  limestone,  which  contains  fragments  of  Acanthoceras  Mantell 
and  at  Triano,  for  instance,  forms  the  hanging- wall  of  the  deposits 
and  then  of  sandstone  and  marl  in  which  Ammonites  peramplits  ar< 
found.  • 

Outside  of  the  metallif erous  districtj  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  d 
Bilbao,  the  hill  Monte  Axpe,  consisting  of  trachyte  and  ophite,  occurs. 

Concerning  the  superficial  extent  of  the  individual  geological  horizon 
in  this  district,  the  sandstones  and  limestones  of  the  Lower  Gault  have  th 
widest  distribution.  These  extend  in  a  south-east  striking  strip  7  kn: 
wide,  alongside  of  which  to  the  north-east  and  south-west  the  claye; 
Cenomanian  limestone  ranges  itself.  This  disposition  of  the  beds  i 
indicated  in  Fig.  369.  The  upper  sandstones  and  marls  are  no  longe 
present  in  this  district.  The  sandstones  and  limestones  in  which  th 
deposits  occur  have  been  compressed  to  form  a  more  or  less  steeply  folde 
mountain  chain,  the  altitudes  of  the,  highest  points  of  which  have  ahead 
been  given.  Further  illustration  oi,  this  geological  position  is  provide 
by  Figs.  370-373,  from  which  it  wiH  be  seen  that  with  many  of  the  occui 
rences  the  Gault  sandstone  forms  an  anticlinal  core  upon  which  in  mot 
cases  there  remain  only  patches  of  the  limestone.  Within  these  patch* 
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the  metasomatic  iron  deposits  find  their  seat  and  protection  ;  they  occur 
chiefly  at  the  contact  of  limestone  and  sandstone.  Other  deposits  are 
found  in  limestone  synclines,  such  deposits  occurring  more  particularly 
near  the  surface  and  at  the  contact  with  the  upper  sandstone.  The  deposits 
consequently  are  found  chiefly  along  the  boundary  planes  of  both  the 
upper  and  the  lower  limestone. 

A  dependence  of  the  deposits  upon  the  presence  of  faults  may  often 
be  observed,  this  being  always  possible  when  the  deposit  occurs  in  an 
outcrop  of  limestone,  as  for  instance  at  Triano  and  in  the  San  Francisco 
mine. 

These  deposits  are  generally  in  the  form  of  elongated  and  often 
.  irregular  or  indefinite  lenses  some  300-500  m.  long  with  an  average  width 
of  100  metres.    They  strike  roughly  south-east,  that  is,  conformably  to 
the  country. 

The  largest  bodies  are  found  in  the  Somorrostro  district,  these  being 
the  two  occurrences  at  Matamoros  and  Triano  which  in  all  probability  are 
parts  of  what  was  formerly  one  continuous  deposit.  Matamoros  is  known 
for  a  length  of  2250  m.  and  a  width  of  900  m.,  and  Triano  for  3100  m. 
and  100-1300  m.  respectively.  Next,  in  point  of  size,  come  the  deposits 
worked  in  the  mines  San  Louis,  Silfide,  and  Abondonoda,  near  Miravilla 
above  Bilbao,  the  lengths  of  these  deposits  being  approximately  1200 
metres.  In  addition  •  to  these  larger  deposits  there  are  many  other 
smaller  and  irregular  occurrences. 

In  all  cases  the  thickness  varies  exceedingly,  and  in  depth  par- 
ticularly the  deposits  become  irregular.  At  Triano,  for  example,  the 
thickness  in  the  Barga  mine  is  roughly  40  m.,  while  in  the  Altura  mine  it 
is  but  10  metres.  Between  the  deposit  and  the  sandstone  or  limestone 
forming  the  foot-wall,  there  is  often  a  bed  of  clay  2-6  m.  thick ;  at  other 
places,  however,  irregular  limestone  protuberances  penetrate  the  ore. 

Almost  all  the  known  deposits  come  to  the  surface,  though  in  the 
Somorrostro  district  a  thin  clayey  Cenomanian  limestone  covers  the 
deposit.  Similarly,  all  the  deposits  so  far  developed  occur  at  a  consider- 
able h.eight  above  sea-level,  Triano  at  250-600  m.,  G-aldames  at  300 
m.,  and  Sorpresso  in  the  Axcentales-Sopuerta  district,  at  470-580  m., 
Primitiva  near  Oastrejana  at  300  m.,  and  those  at  Guenes  at  600  metres. 

In  the  formation  of  these  deposits  the  limestone  was  first  altered  to 
siderite,  which  subsequently,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  surface  and  by 
the  action  of  surface  agencies,  became  altered  to  limonite  or  hematite, 
while  siderite  still  existed  in  depth.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
haematite  is  only  found  where  the  deposit  does  not  directly  come  to  surface. 

The  siderite  is  termed  Carbonate;  it  is  sometimes  yellowish- white 
and  typically  coarsely- crystalline ;  sometimes  grey  and  then  granular. 
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The  first  condition,  representing  the  better  quality,  has  a  higher  value  than 
the  latter. 

As  with  all  metasomatic  ores,  kernels  of  undecomposed  limestone  are 
not  uncommon.  The  gradation  of  ore  to  limestone  around  the  margins 
of  the  deposit  takes  place  similarly  to  that  described  in  the  case  of 
Kamsdorf.1  Important  masses  of  siderite  are  more  particularly  found  at 
Triano,  in  the  mines  Concha,  Inocencia,  Trinidad,  Buena  Fortuna,  and 
Esperanza. 

When  hcematite  occurs  pseudomorphic  after  siderite  in  a  compact 
and  crystalline  aggregate  it  is  known  as  Campanil,  while  when  earthy  it  is 
termed  Vena .  In  this  latter  condition  it  is  often  found  beneath  a  thickness 
of  limonite  or  of  Campanil,  but  also  in  veins  crossing  other  ores,  hence 
its  name.  .  The  largest  masses  or  quantities  of  both  Campanil  and  Vena 
are  found  in  the  Triano  deposit. 

The  Bilbao  limonite  is  yellowish  or  reddish,  in  consequence  of  which 
it  is  known  as  Rubio.  Its  structure,  in  harmony  with  its  character  as  an 
alteration  product,  is  generally  cavernous,  most  of  the  cavities  being  lined 
with  stalactitic  and  reniform  limonite  and  with  quartz  crystals,  while 
the  cavities  themselves  are  often  to  a  great  extent  occupied  by  clayey 
material. 

When  the  limonite  occurs  earthy  it  often  contains  pyrite  crystals 
as  well  as  sulphur  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  pyrite.  In  it  also, 
many  kernels  of  unaltered  limestone  occur.  In  addition,  a  fragmentary 
ore  consisting  of  clay  and  limonite  fragments  and  known  as  Chirta,  is  now 
and  then  met. 

Limonite  occurs  exclusively  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  surface.  Of 
all  the  ores  in  the  Bilbao  district  it  has  the  widest  distribution.  Between 
siderite,  limonite,  and  haematite,  there  are  all  sorts  of  gradations,  in  most 
of  which  however  limonite  preponderates ;  such  ores  are  known  as  Rubio 
Avenado. 

The  Bilbao  ores  are  in  general  of  medium  iron  content,  that  is,  on  an 
average  they  contain  50-52  per  cent  of  iron.  They  are  almost  free. from 
deleterious  constituents.  The  .silica  content  is  moderate ;  phosphorus, 
and  sulphur  are  almost  completely  absent.  They  are  consequently  ideal 
Bessemer  ores. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  different  ores  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  table : 

;  .  1  Poetoa,  p,  836, 
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Metallic  iron 
Manganese 
Phosphorus 
Sulphur    . 
aeaia  . 
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Phosphorus 
Sulphur    . 


Metallic  iron 
Manganese 
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Sulphur    . 


Metallic  iron 


Phosphorus 
Sulphur 
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Phosphorus 
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Carbonate  (Siderito) 

Superior. 

Inferior. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

41474 

38-780 

Lime  . 

0-935 

0-695 

Alumina 

0-017 

0-019 

Carbonic  acid 

0-140 

0-270 

Silicic  acid  . 

0-450 

0-870 

Combined  water 

Superior. 

Per  cont. 
1-700 
0-170 

33-633 
6-690 
0-480 


Campanil 

Per  cent. 
62-749 
1-333 
0-010 
0-014 
1-640 


Lime  . 
Alumina 
Carbonic  acid 
Silicic  acid  . 
Combined  water 


Vena 


Per  cent. 
56-809 
0-846 
0-015 
0-016 
0-460 


Lime  . 
Alumina 
Carbonic  acid 
Silicic  aoicl  . 
Combined  water 


Rubio 


Per  cent. 
51-066' 
0-492 
0-024 
0-040 
0-260 


Lime  . 
Alumina 
Carbonic  aoid 
Silioio  acid  . 
Combined  water 


Rubio  Avenda 


Per  cent. 
54-959 
0-568 
0-013 
0-025 
0-550 


Limo  . 
Alumina 
Carbonic  aoid 
Silicic  aoid  . 
Combined  water 


Inferior. 

Per  cent. 

1-560 

0-300 

32-957 

8-990 

1-480 


Per  cent. 
5-630 
1-840 
0-093 
5-300 
7-470 


Per  cent. 
1-310 
1-200 
0-100 
6-210 
0-120 


Per  cont. 
0-500 
1-700 
,  0-850 
9-760 
6-950 


Per  cent. 

0-850 

1-260 

-    0-650 

1    7-120 

4-100 


In  spacial  connection  with,  as  well  as  in  genetic  dependence  upon  these 
metasomatic  and  oxidized  ores  are  the  fragmentary  deposits  which,  yield 
the  ore  known  as  Ghirta.  These  are  mostly  loose,  only  partly  cemented 
agglomerates  of  more  or  less  rounded  pieces  of  limonite  enveloped  in  a  red 
clay.  The  fragments  are  often  but  a  few  millimetres  in  size,  and  seldom 
consist  of  haematite. 

These  deposits  were  formed  by  the  mechanical  destruction  and  sub- 
sequent natural  concentration  of  the  original  metasomatic  deposits.  They 
are  generally  found  upon  ore  in  situ,  in  which  situation  they  constitute 
eluvial  deposits.  Often  also  they  occupy  depressions  on  the  surface,  in 
which  case  they  are  separated  from  the  main  deposit  by  a  layer  of  clay  of 
variable  thickness.  These  widely  distributed  detrital  or  eluvial  deposits 
fluctuate  in  thickness  between  a  few  centimetres  and  5  metres.  Their 
position  in  reference  to  the  main  deposit  is  indicated  in  Fig.  371. 
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The  oro  IB  recovered  from  the  Ohirta  by  washing,  when  40-50  per- cent 
of  the  material  washed  is  recovered  as  iron  ore  of  a  composition  correspond- 
ing exactly  to  that  of  the  limonite  of  the  original  deposit. 

The  importance  of  these  Chirta  Deposits  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
some  mines  by  washing  such  material  produce  500  tons  of  ore  daily.  The 
most  important  of  such  deposits  are :  in  the  Triano  district,  the  mines 
Rubin,  Vontura  and  Josefita,  Cerrillo,  Marta  and  Capela  ;  in  the  Regato 
district,  the  mine  Lejana ;  in  the  GaldarneB  district,  Elvira  and  La  Buena  ; 
in  tlio  Aiv.entales-Sopuerta  district,  Catalina  and  Safo  ;  and  in  the  Ollargan, 
El  Morit>,  and  Miravilla  districts,  the  mines  Segunda  and  San  Pedro. 

Muviatile  gravel-deposits  in  the  Bilbao  field  occur  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  Cadega],  whore  from  the  Vicenta  and  Maria  mines  about  60  tons 
are  won  daily.  The  length  of  such  deposits  is  stated  to  amount  to  several 
kilometres.  Jt  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  a  vortical  section  through 
those  deposits  porous  uncemenfced  ore  often  alternates  with  compact  ore. 

Concerning  the  genesis  of  the  original  deposits  at  Bilbao,  the  following 
factors  must  be  considered :  The  plication  of  the  Cretaceous  beds  took 
place  between  the  Eocene  and  Miocene  periods.  At  this  plication  not  only 
did  synclinoH  and  anticlines  result,  but  a  number  of  other  disturbances  in 
addition.  Quo  probable  consequence  of  the  folding  was  the  ascent  of 
mineral  solutions  containing  carbonic  acid  and  iron.  These  solutions, 
more  particularly  whore  sandstone  was  tho  foot-wall,  metasomatically 
altered  the  limestone,  this  alteration  having  probably  taken  place  in 
Miocene  time.  First  then,  as  with  almost  all  metasomatio  iron  deposits, 
siderite  was  formed,  which  mineral  afterwards  became  changed  to  limonite 
and  hsaitmtite. 

In  Tertiary  timts  also,  the  disintegration  of  the  primary  occurrence 
began,  this  continuing  into  the  Alluvium.  In  this  manner  the  Chirta 
deposits,  that  is,  the  oluvial  and  fluviatile  gravel-deposits,  were  formed, 
some  of  which  are  being  worked  to-day.  Since  in  the  chemical  alteration 
of  sidorito  to  limonite  cavities  result,  which  by  the  action  of  meteoric 
waters  become  partly  filled  with  fragmentary  ore,  the  above-mentioned 
vertical  alternation  of  porous  with  compact  ore,  arises.  The  largo  amount 
of  those  fragmentary  ores  indicates  the  tremendous  volume  of  water  which 
must  have  been  active  in  their  formation. 

According  to  the  view  held  by  Wedding,  which  Krusch  however 
controverts,1  limonite  and  haematite  are  primary  and  to.be  regarded  as 
precipitates  from  a  lake,  such  lake  having  been  formed  after  part 
replacement  of  the  limestone  by  siderite  had  taken  place.  This  however 
is  not  in  agreement  with  the  generally  accepted  view  concerning  the 
origin  of  these  deposits. 

1  Zeit.  /.  prakt,  GeoL,  1897,  p.  264, 
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The  importance  of  this  Bilbao  field  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
table  of  tons  produced  in  diif erent  years  : 


Vena. 

Campanil. 

Carbonato. 

J?M/«0. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1901 

400,000 

200,000 

750,000 

3,273,312 

1902 

67,081 

442,237 

4,482,500 

1903 

81,634 

609,801 

4,417,078 

1904 

54,637 

801,582 

4,983,886 

1905 

33,363 

478,122 

5,186,103 

1906 

140,000 

546,677 

4,390,421 

Total. 

TOIIH. 
4,(I2.%812 
4,081,818 
5,308,513 
5,020,458 
5,597,(W8 
5,082,098 


From  these  figures  it  is  seen  that  in  1902  the  production  of  Vena  had 
completely  ceased,  while  that  of  Campanil  had  diminished  considerably . 
Rubio  is  responsible  for  the  largest  percentage  of  the  ore  produced,  tliis 
varying  between  70-9  and  91  per  cent.  The  increase  in  production  shown 
by  these  figures  is  due  to  the  working  of  the  fragmentary  deposits,  tliiw 
having  been  first  seriously  undertaken  in  1902. 

According  to  John,  from  the  figures  of  the  annual  reports,  of  the 
British  Consul,  the  relation  between  the  Rubio  obtained  by  washing  and 
that  won  from  the  oxidation  zone  has  been  as  follows  : 


Total  Rubio. 

Rubio  obtained  by 
Washing. 

Equivalent  Pu 
of  the  Ti 

1902 
1903 
1904 
1906 
1906 

Tons. 
4,482,500 
4,717,078 
4,983,885 
5,186,163 
.     4,396,421 

Tons. 
330,000 
450,000 
650,000 
700,000 
900,000 

0-7 
0-5 
11-0 
13-0 
20-4 

These  figures  would  indicate  that  a  further  rise  in  the  proportion  of 
the  washed  Rubio  is  likely. 

The  quantity  of  ore  available  in  this  district  was  in  the  year  1883 
estimated  by  Goenaga1  at  48,000,000  tons,  while  J.  Forrest  in  the  same 
year  estimated  55,000,000  tons.2  Ramon  Adan  de  Yarza  &  in  the  year 
1892  came  to  the  much  higher  figure  of  163,350,000  tons.  The  latest 
estimate  is  that  published  by  Luis  M.  Vidal  in  The  Iron  Ore  Resources 
of  the  World,  Stockholm  1910,  according  to  which,  the  amount  of  ore  pro- 
duced in  the  province  of  Biscay  during  the  32  years  immediately  preceding, 
was  150,000,000  tons,  while  the  amount  at  that  time  still  to  be  won  was 
61,000,000  tons.  The  greatest  proportion  of  these  tonnages  is  accounted 
for  by  the  Bilbao  district. 

1  Reuista  Minera  bei  Triano  und  Matamoroa. 
.    *  North  of  England  Inat.  Min,  Mech  Eng.    Ante,  p.  197.  »  Op,  cit.  p.  820. 
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THUBINGIAN  FOBEST 
(a)  Kamsdorf  near  Saalfeld 
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The  Palaeozoic  mountain  core  of  the  Thuringian  Forest  is  separated 
from  the  Zechstein  and  Triassic  fore-ground  to  the  north,  by  a  well-defined 
boundary  fault.  This  bayonet-like  break,  which  in  places  is  developed  as 
a  flexure,  is  of  great  importance  in  the  metasomatic  mineralization,  in  that 
it  served  as  the  circulation  channel  for  the  solutions.  While  it  generally 
conforms  to  an  Hercynian  strike,  east  of  the  Saale  it  strikes  east-west, 
losing  at  the  same  time  its  simple  character  and  breaking  up  into  a 
number  of  parallel  fissures  accompanied  by  step-faulting.  From  these 
fissures  the  Zechstein  limestone  and  dolomite  near  Kamsdorf,  dipping  flatly 
to  the  north-north-west,  were  altered  to  iron  ore. 

Two  different  Zechstein  horizons  were  thus  attacked.  The  Zechstein, 
lying  unconformably  upon  the  Culm,  consists  in  its  lower  portion  of  a 
conglomerate,  above  which  comes  the  Kupferschiefer,  and  then  limestone 
with  intercalated  bituminous  marly  slates ;  in  its  middle  portion,  of  the 
main  dolomite  which  in  part  is  porous ;  and  in  its  upper  section,  of  a  lower 
variegated  clay,  a  blocky  dolomite,  and  an  upper  variegated  clay.  The 
beds  to  suffer  alteration  are,  in  the  first  place  the  lower  limestone,  and 
then  subordinately  the  middle  dolomite.  Tho  Upper  Zechstein  contains 
no  iron  oro. 

The  iron  solutions  to  which  the  replacement  is  duo  circulated  in  the 
main  fissures,  producing  siderite,  or  '  mica '  as  the  miners  at  Kamsdorf 
call  it.  'This  alteration  is  the  most  intense  along  the  fissures,  from 
whence  the  intensity  diminishes  with  distance.  -With  complete  replace- 
ment the  original  structure  and  bedding  of  the  limestone  may  no  longer 
be  recognized.  As  indicated  in  Fig.  374,  around  the  borders  the  ore 
merges  into  ferruginous  limestone,  which  in  turn  gradually  gives  way  to 
normal  limestone, 
VOL.  n  Y 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  Kamsdorf  not  all  the  liinestono  layers 
were  equally  susceptible  to  this  alteration,  and  that  in  consequence  tlio 
iron  content  and  the  extension  of  the  .alteration  varies  with  the  layer*. 
Generally  a  lower  and  an  upper  deposit  are  distinguished,  these  two  being 
separated  by  a  bed  of  slate.  In  places  however  there  are  other  subordinate 

deposits. 

The  width  of  the  deposit  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  tho  Iisauro  is 
generally  20-50  m.  with  80  m.  as  a  maximum.  The  maximum  tliiokucaw 


Yellow  ferr. 
limestone. 
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Fia.  374.— Section  of  the  iron  deposits  at  Kamsdorf  in  Thurlugia.    Buftlti  1  ;  2000. 
Jahrb.  d.  yeol.  Landeaanst,     1888. 

is  usually  4-8  m.,  from  which  maximum  it  gradually  diminishes  till  tho 
deposit  disappears. 

By  the  secondary  process  of  oxidation,  in  which  doubtless  oxidation- 
metasomatism  played  a  part,  the  siderite,  and  especially  that  of  the  upper 
bed,  has  become  changed  to  limonite. 

Kamsdorf  is  distinguished  from  all  other  similar  metasoinatic  deposits 
in  that  copper  occurs  both  in  the  fissures  themselves  as  well  as  in  tho 
altered  limestone  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood, 

The  average  composition  of  the  ore  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
figures  of  percentage  content : 
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3-« 
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0-04 

O'OG 

1-6 

... 

0-04 

o-i 

0-3 

The  ferruginous  limestone  is  used  as  ferruginous  flux. 

The  annual  production  of  Kamsdorf  is  about  120,000  tons.  The 
ore  is  smelted  at  the  Maxhiitte  furnaces  at  Unterwellenborn.  It  is  notice- 
able however  that  high-grade  ore  is  no  longer  produced  to  any  great  extent, 
but  that  ferruginous  flux  with  a  low  iron  content  preponderates,  this  flux 
being  smelted  with  the  neighbouring  chamosite  and  thuringite  from 
Schmiedefeld. 


(6)  The  NeigJibourhood  of  Sdimalkdden,  including  the  Occurrences  at 
Stahlberg,  Mommel,  and  Klinge 
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The  deposits  in  this  neighbourhood  occur,  between  Liebenstein  and 
Seligenthal,  along  the  south  border  of  the  Thuringian  Forest,  where  they 
occupy  a  geological  position  similar  to  that  of  the  occurrences  at  Kamsdorf. 
The  southern  boundary  fault  of  the  Thuringian  Forest,  which  on  this  side 
also  separates  the  fore-ground  from  the  western  core,  is  likewise  not  a 
simple  fissure  but  one  of  many  components  accompanied  by  step-faulting, 
giving  to  the  Zechstein  in  places  a  large  horizontal  extent. 

One  of  the  two  main  components,  known  as  the  Stahlberg  break,  runs 
through  Seligenthal  north  of  Schmalkalden,  in  a  north-west  direction 
through  the  Stahlberg,  the  Karomerkuppe,  etc.,  to  a  position  north-west 
of  Beierode,  Along  this  fault  and  its  tributary  fissures  occur :  to  the 
east  at  Seligenthal,  the  Stahlberg  iron  mine ;  to  the  west  at  Herges, 
the  Mommel  iron  and  barite  mine ;  and  in,  addition  some  independent 
barite  mines.  Not  many  kilometres  to  the  north  ocoms  the  second 
and  parallel  main  fault  upon  which  the  Klinge  iron  mine  JB  situated. 

While  the  Stahlberg  break  generally  brings  Bunter  sandstone  against 
the  blooky  dolomite,  along  the  Klinge  fault  fundamental  gneiss  and 
miOa-schist  come  up  against  that  dolomite. 

At  all  three  of  the  deposits  mentioned  the  Zeohstein  lies  uncon- 
formably  upon  the  mica-schist,  though  at  none  of  them  is  it  completely 
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developed,  the  Lower  Zechstein  being  fully  present  only  at  Aabach  and 
•Liebensteio.  The  Middle  and  Upper  Zechstein  are  however  always 
complete. 

In  regard  to  mineralization  the  blocky  dolomite  is  most  important 
since  the  deposits  are  chiefly  associated  with  it.  This  thick-layered  dolomite 
is  of  a  grey  or  yellowish-brown  colour  and  of  friable  character,  while  between 
its  different  layers  rauchwacke-like,  porous,  .and  sandy  rocks  occasionally 
occur.  As  at  Kamsdorf  so  also  here,  siderite  was  first  formed  which 
afterwards  by  oxidation,  partly  from  the  surface  and  partly  from  fissures, 


Fta.  375.— Position  of  the  limonito  pockets  along  the  Klinge  Fault.    Scale  1  :  25,000.     Schoibo. 

<?r.=Eranlto:  Gn.  Gr.=gnoisala  granite;  £P=Z«ihatein  Bloeiy  Dolomite ;  ^I=ZeoliBtoln  Olny; 
.D= diluvial  detritns ;  x=iron  deposits. 

became  altered  to  limonite.  This  limonite  often  displays  the  structure 
of  siderite,  though  it  also  occasionally  occurs  in  the  form  of  kidney  ore. 

In  consequence  of  the  contraction  in  volume  which  takes  place  at  the 
alteration  of  siderite  to  limonite,  the  oxidized  ore  is  porous  and  friable  but 
yet  stifi  enough  to  smelt  in  the  blast  furnace,  earthy  and  loose  ore  occur- 
ring only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  outcrop.  The  siderite  is  coarsely 
crystalline  and  generally  of  a  leather  colour ;  when  whitish-grey  and 
finely-crystalline  it  has  a  lower  iron  content.  The  ferruginous  limestone 
resembles  the  limestone  and  dolomite  in  structure  and  bedding,  though, 
differing  from  the  occurrence  at  Kamsdorf,  it  contains  but  5-12  per  cent 
of  iron. 

More  than  was  the  case  at  Kamsdorf,  these  Sciunalkalden  deposits  are 
distinguished  by  a  large  number  of  associated  minerals.  Of  these  barite 
is  the  most  common,  this  mineral  partly  occurring  massive  in  veins  and 
nests,  rather  in  the  limonite  than  the  siderite.  Oalcite  is  not  uncommon. 
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The  high  manganese  content  of  the  ore,  which  at  the  oxidation  of  siderite 
becomes  concentrated  in  nests  of  pyrolusite,  is  particularly  notable. 

The  composition  of  the  Schmalkalden  ore  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  analyses : 
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From  these  figures  it  is  seen  that  the  ore  must  be  termed  a  good  ore. 
The  average  content  of  the  raw  ore  is  about  40-50  per  cent  of  iron,  with 
5-6  per  cent  of  manganese.  Deleterious  substances  are  present  in  but  small 
amount,  so  that  only  a  moderate  amount  of  flux  is  necessary. 

The  yearly  production  of  Stahlberg  and  Mommel— the  Klinge  is  at 
present  not  working— is  about  5000  tons,  part  of  which  is  smelted  in  the 
Schmalkalden  furnace,  while  the  remainder  is  sent  to  Westphalia.  By 
smelting,  an  almost  phosphorus-  and  sulphur-free  manganiferous  charcoal 
iron  is  obtained  which  is  famous  for  its  fine  quality. 
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Iberg,  565  m.  above  sea-level,  and  Winterberg,  form  together  a 
Devonian  ellipse,  2'3  km.  long  in  a  north-west  direction  and  1  km.  wide, 
near  the  western  border  of  iihe  Harz,  this  ellipse  rising  as  an  uplift  from 
the  Culm  slates  and  grauwaokes  of  the  Oberharz  plateau.  The  sharply 
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defined  topographical  boundary  of  the  Devonian  coral  limestone  results 
from  a  partial  sinking  of  the  Culm  beds  against  this  Devonian  uplift,  along 
fissures  belonging  to  the  Oberharz  lode-system.  The  southern  boundary 
for  instance  is  formed  by  the  Silbernaal  lode-series  with  its  subsidiary  and 
associated  fissures. 

Not  everywhere,  of  course,  is  the  boundary  of  the  Devonian  against 
the  Culm  referable  exclusively  to  tectonic  disturbance ;  several  under- 
ground developments  have  indeed  shown  that  Culm  beds  were  actually 
deposited  upon  the  limestone ;  while,  occasionally,  faults  which  on  surface 
appear  as  boundary  faults,  in  depth  penetrate  the  Devonian  limestone. 
From  the  south-east  striking  and  mostly  south-west  dipping  boundary 
faults  and  the  numerous  subsidiary  fissures  accompanying  them,  the  lime- 
stone became  changed  by  mineral  solutions  to  siderite,  while  barite  and 
quartz  were  deposited  at  the  same  time.  This  replacement  of  the  lime- 
stone is  neither  regular  nor  uniform.  It  is  much  more  usual  to  find  a 
succession  of  small  funnel-shaped  bodies,  in  which  the  limestone  appears 
sometimes  silicified  or  dolomitized,  and  sometimes  altered  to  siderite,  and 
then  again  by  oxidation  to  limonite. 

At  such  oxidation  the  isomorphous  substances  associated  with  the 
siderite — and  especially  manganese  oxides,  calcite,  and  dolomite — became 
.separated  in  part  as  well-defined  crystals  or  stalactites.  In  addition  to 
barite — which  often  BO  contaminates  the  deposit  as  to  make  it  unpayable 
— quartz,  pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  bornite,  malachite,  and  asphalt,  also  occur. 

The  connection  between  the  metasomatic  alteration  of  the  Iberg 
limestone  and  the  latest  fillings  of  the  Oberharz  lodes  west  of  the  Innerste, 
is  notorious.  On  the  one  hand,  the  boundary  faults  on  the  south-west, 
embracing  the  Prinz  Kegent  and  Ober  lodes,  carry  the  same  filling  as 
the  Oberharz  lodes ;  while,  on  the  other,  the  barite  of  the  Iberg  iron- 
stone may  have  been  introduced  in  aqueous  solution  icom  the' neigh- 
bouring Zechstein  along  the  westerly  continuations  of  the  boundary  faults, 
just  as  the  Lautenthal  saline  spring;  to-day  deposits  barium  sulphate  in 
the  pipes  underground  in  the  mines. 

The  disposition  and  intensity  of  the  water  circulation  through  these 
fissures  is  still  recognizable  in  the  numerous  caves  and  pot-holes  formed, 
such  as  may  be  observed  in  great  numb  er  at  Iberg.  The  separate  ore-pockets 
are  very  irregular  in  form.  Bodies  of  1  m.  in  thickness  may  suddenly 
swell  out  to  40  m.  and  just  as  quickly  completely  disappear.  With 
these  it  cannot  always  be  said  whether  the  cavities  in  which  they  occur 
were  formed  from  fissures,  or  whether  such  bodies  resulted  from  typical 
metasomatism.  Since  however  at  Iberg  both  types  of  deposit  occur  closely 
associated,  the  occurrences  without  doubt  belong  to  the  class  of  cavity- 
fillings  with  associated  metasomatic  deposits. 
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The  composition  of  the  siderite  and  limonite  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  analyses,  each  of  which  represents  the  average  of  many 
determinations : 
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The  iron,  content  of  the  siderite  fluctuates  generally  between  25  and 
35  per  cent. 

Formerly,  a  brisk  industry  flourished  upon  these  deposits.  This 
however  came  to  an  end  in  the  'eighties,  less  for  want  of  ore  than  because  of 
general  economic  conditions,  and  particularly  because  after  the  starting 
of  the  Westphalian  furnaces  that  at  Gittelde  was  obliged  to  stop.  Einecke 
and  .K6hler  however  are  of  the  opinion  that  in  these  deposits  there  is  a 
sufficient  ore-reserve  to  last  a  single  furnace  for  a  long  time. 
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Between  the  western  outliers  of  the  Weser  Hills  and  the  Teutoburg 
Forest  occur  the  Hliggel  and  Schafberg  ridges.  These  consist  of  Coal- 
measures  surrounded  by  a  mantle  of  Zechstein,  Bunter,  and  other  younger 
formations.  In  this  district  also,  the  iion  deposits  axe  associated  with  the 
Zeohstein,  of  which,  along  the  northern  outline  of  the  Hliggel  and  the 
southern  outline  of  the  Schafberg,  the  limestone  has  been  altered  just  as 
at  Kamsdorf  and  Schmalialden. 
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The  Schafberg  forms  a  subsidiary  fold  of  the  large  Hercynian  main 
fold.  The  Zechsteiu  lying  upon  the  Coal-measures  consists  of  the  basal 
conglomerate,  the  0-75  m.  thick  Kupferschiefer  which  here  only  contains 
traces  of  copper,  and  thin-layered  dolomitic  limestone,  this  last  constitut- 
ing the  principal  mass  of  the  formation.  The  district  is  traversed  by  strike- 
.and  dip  faults,  these  being  particularly  noticeable  along  the  southern 
outline  of  the  Schafberg. 

The  iron  deposits  are  associated  with  the  thin-layered  dolomitic  lime- 
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FIG.  376. —Geological  plim  of  the  HUggel  district.     Scale  1 :  75,000.     Hanck. 

stone,  from  the  material  of  which  however  they  are  sharply  separated. 
They  consist  of  irregular  pockets  of  limonite  which,  though  sometimes  but 
a  few  metres  in  size,  may  at  times  be  more  than  100  metres.  Such  are 
found  right  around  the  Schafberg.  Concerning  theii  extent  in  depth  very 
little  is  known  as  the  deepest  workings  are  but  20  m.  below  the  surface. 
The  limestone  in  which  the  masses  occur  is  well  bedded,  the  separate 
layers  being  5-15  cm.  in  thickness  and  dipping  20°-35°  to  the  south. 
Only  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  ore  is  it  at  all  ferruginous, 
displaying  then  chimneys  or  pipes  from  finger  to  arm's  thickness,  these 
being  occasionally  filled  with  loose  sand.  Intercalated  with  the  ore  are 
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beds  of  silica,  so  tlitit,  unlike  that  at  the  Hiiggel,  this  ore  contains  some 
insoluble  residue. 

While  some  of  the  deposits  are  connected  with  one  another,  most 
occur  isolated  in  the  limestone.  There  is  no  regularity  in  their  occurrence  ; 
they  do  not  all  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  faults,  and  it  must  therefore  be 
assumed  that  the  solutions  themselves  made  their  own  way  out  from  the 
fissures.  Almost  always  however,  their  extension  is  greater  along  than 
across  the  bedding,  probably  because  the  bedding-planes  facilitated  the 
circulation. 

The  deposits  at  the  Schafberg  are  undoubtedly  due  to  the  metasomatic 
replacement  of  limestone,  though  the  actual  source  of  the  solutions,  which 
some  say  came  from  depth  and  others  from  surface,  is  not  clear. 

The  composition  of  the  ore  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
analyses : 
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The  limonite  ore  as  mined,  on  account  of  its  porosity,  contains  35-50 
per  cent  of  water ;  the  iron  content,  as  with  most  metasomatic  deposits, 
is  comparatively  high;  the  manganese  content  fluctuates  greatly,  as 
does  also  the  amount  of  silica  present,  both  however  being  usually  con- 
siderable. The  ore  is  smelted  at  the  Georgs-Marien  works  where  it  is  used 
to  offset  the  calcareous  preponderance  of  the  Huggel  ore. 

The  Htiggel  deposit  when  the  poorer  portions  are  included  is  exceed- 
ingly thick,  since  practically  the  whole  of  the  Zeohstein  limestone,  30-40  m. 
in  thickness,  is  ferruginous. 

The  Zechstein  formation  above  the  Kupferschiefer  consists  of  a 
5-10  in,  thick  bituminous  limestone  poor  in  iron,  the  so-called  Stinkstein, 
followed  by  the  ferruginous  beds,  the  iron  content  of  which  decreases 
towards  the  top.  The  only  bed  of  clean  ore  is  the  8-10  m.  on  the  foot- 
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wall,  the  20-30  m.  above  this  bed  being  ferruginous  flux,  as  which  indeed 
it  is  mined. 

In  this  case  also,  the  limestone  was  first  altered  to  siderite  which 
subsequently  by  meteoric  waters  became  oxidized  to  limonite,  or,  in  the 
uppermost  portions  and  in  consequence  of  advanced  weathering,  to  a 
dark-yellow  or  brown  ochre.  The  undecomposed  light-grey  sideritic 
dolomite  in  depth  is  sometimes  so  ferruginous  as  to  deserve  the  term 
siderite. 

The  developments  in  the  zone  of  unaltered  siderite  are  particularly 
interesting.  Almost  everywhere  the  yellowish  grey  siderite  is  hard  and 
finely-crystalline,  occasionally  dark  bituminous  streaks  alternate  with  those 
of  lighter  colour,  while  alternations  of  siderite  and  clay-slate  have  also 
been  observed.  In  addition,  the  occurrence  of  Styolites  in  the  ore-bed  is 
noteworthy. 

The  deposits  in  general  dip  and  strike  uniformly.  At  places  in  depth 
narrow  cavities  occur  between  the  separate  thicknesses,  an  occurrence 
which  must  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  re-crystallization. 

According  to  Beyschlag  these  siderite  beds  were  formed  metasomatic- 
ally  at  the  folding  and  tilting  of  the  Hilggel,  when  iron  solutions  penetrated 
the  limestone  along  fractures  and  crevices,  dissolving  that  rock  and  deposit- 
ing iron  carbonate,  with  the  result  that  where  the  change  was  complete 
clean  siderite  was  formed,  and  where  incomplete,  ferruginous  limestone. 

The  parent  fissures  of  these  occurrences  have  not  yet  been  located, 
and  it  must  therefore  be  assumed  that  these  in  the  process  of  change 
have  been  obliterated.  The  disturbances  which  have  brought  the  ore-bed 
into  contact  with  unaltered  dolomite  are  probably  of  younger  age. 

The  composition  of  the  Hiiggel  ore  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
analyses : 
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On  an  average  the  limonite  contains  36  per  cent  of  iron,  12  per  cent 
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of  insoluble  residue,  and  24  per  cent  of  water  ;  the  siderite  has  less  water 
and  only  G-10  per  cent  of  insoluble  residue.  The  ore  generally  contains 
but  little  phosphorus  or  manganese  and  is  consequently  suited  for  the 
production  of  Bessemer  steel. 
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Bieber  lies  on  the  north-west  border  of  the  Spessart.  In  this  situation 
crystalline  schists  constitute  the  core  of  a  syncline  formed  after  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  Bunter,  this  syncline,  still  in  part  overlaid  by  the  Rotliegendes, 
appearing  through  a  Zechstein  and  Bunter  covering ;  striking  north-west 
its  limbs  dip  respectively  to  the  north-east  and  south-west.  To  the  north- 
east the  Bunter  continues  undisturbed,  while  to  the  south-west  it  is  cut 
by  a  north-west  striking  fault,  the  position  of  which  is  indicated  on  the 
surface  by  a  ridge.  In  the  foot-wall  of  this  fault,  which  dips  to  the  south- 
west, the  iron  deposits  of  Bieber  occur.  These  have  resulted  from  the 
metasomatic  alteration  of  the  limestone  and  dolomite  of  the  lower  Middle 
Zechstein,  by  iron  and  silica. 

Four  payable  deposits,  known  respectively  as  the  Biichelbach,  the 
Streitfeld,  the  Lager,  and  the  Lochborn  beds,  have  been,  opened  up.  Of 
these  only  the  last,  the  most  important  of  the  whole  Spessart,  is  still 
being  worked.  This  deposit  has  been  developed  for  an  unbroken  length 
of  2  km.,  that  is,  from  Galgenberg  to  the  Lochborn  valley,  while  a  further 
continuation  of  2  km.  hag  been  proved  by  boring.  It  runs  obliquely  to 
the  above-mentioned  fault  by  which  to  the  north  it  is  cut  off.  Genetically 
therefore  the  deposit  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  fault,  by  which  indeed 
it  is  downthrown  100  m.  in  the  hanging-wall.  The  width  of  this  4  km. 
long  Lochborn  bed  fluctuates,  as  does  also  its  thickness.  The  ore  moreover 
does  not  keep  to  any  fixed  horizon,  but  from  west  to  east  it  rises  higher 
and  higher  above  the  Kupferschiefer,  though  occasionally  the  whole 
thickness  between  this  copper-shale  and  the  Upper  Zechstein  consists  of 
ore.  While  the  width  reaches  as  much  as  450  m.,  the  thickness  may  there- 
fore be  said  to  vary  from  nothing  to  20  metres.  A  sharp  separation 
between  ore  and  rock,  whether  in  hanging-wall  or  foot-wall,  is  only 
found  when  that  rook  is  other  than  limestone  and  at  the  same  time 
not  suited  to  alteration.  When  limestone  forms  the  country-rock  there 
is  a  gradual  passage  from  ore  to  rock. 

The  ore-bed  consists  in  its  lower  portion  of  a  bedded,  clayey  siderite 
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sprinkled  with,  tetrahedrite,  galena,  and  copper  minerals,  while  the  upper 
portion  consists  of  porous  ore  in  compact  limonite.  As  is  often  the  case 
with  such  deposits,  the  iron  ore  is  associated  with  the  manganese 
minerals  pyrolusite,  manganite,  psilomelane,  and  wad,  which  occur  either 
in.  independent  bunches  or  finely  distributed  throughout  the  mass.  In 
smaller  amount  occur  the  carbonate,  phosphate,  and  arsenate  of  lead, 
copper,  and  iron,  these  probably  having  resulted  from  the  oxidation  of 
the  sulphides.  It  is  possible  that  these  heavy  metals  have  come  from  the 
cobalt  lodes  in  the  vicinity.  The  three  other  beds,  at  Galgenberg  and 
Burgberg,  occur  along  the  continuation  of  the  Lochborn  deposit ;  their 
thickness  however  appears  to  be  less,  and  the  ore  is  more  loose,  ochreous, 
and  manganiferous. 

.It  will  probably  not  be  wrong  to  ascribe  these  Bieber  deposits  to  the 
alteration  of  limestone  by  ascending  solutions,  the  channels  for  which 
existed  in  the  Zechstein  fissures.  The  first  replacement  was  that  by  iron 
ore ;  then  came  the  lead-,  cobalt-,  and  copper  ores,  which  are  younger ; 
while  finally,  the  barite  solutions  saturated  alike  both  fissure  and  meta- 
somatic  deposit.  ' 

The  iron  content  fluctuates  between  19  and  34-5  per  cent,  with  a  man- 
ganese content  which  may  rise  as  high  as  17  per  cent,  while  phosphorus 
may  reach  0-246  per  cent,  copper  0-56  per  cent,  and  sulphur  0-17  per  cent. 
The  arsenic  content,  which  may  be  as  much  as  047  per  cent,  is  an  unfavour- 
able factor. 

The  ore  in  spite  of  its  high  iron-  and  manganese  content  is  a.  difficult 
one  on  account  of  contamination  by  other  heavy  metals  and  by  arsenic. 
In  consequence,  large  blocks  are  not  mined,  and  only  those  works 
which  are  in  the  position  to  dilute  the  amount  of  arsenic  by  admixture 
with  purer  ores,  can  deal  with  it.  Less  than  0-1  per  cent  of  arsenic  is 
sufficient  to  produce  a  cold-short  iron. 

The  production  of  Bieber  has  latterly  been  40,000-60,000  tons  per 
year.  As  to  ore  available,  Einecke  and  Kohler  estimate  this  at  several 
million  tons. 
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Metasomatic  icon  deposits,  so  far  as  known,  are  not  very  numerous 
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in  the  United  States.  There  are,  it  is  true,  a  large  number  of  deposits  in 
the  formation  of  which  metamorphic  processes  have  taken  part,  yet  cases 
of  typical  replacement  of  limestone  by  iron  ore  are  very  seldom  met.  It 
is  fairly  certain  however  that  hitherto  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  existing 
deposits  of  this  class  iu  America  have  become  known,  and  also  that  these 
deposits  have  received  little  attention  because  purely  metasomatic  iron 
ores  under  American  conditions  are  often  too  poor  to  render  exploitation 
profitable. 

The  Appalachian  Limonites 

Limonite  deposits  are  found  in  the  highly  contorted  sedimentary 
beds  of  the  Appalachian  mountains,  which  extend  from  northern  Vermont 
to  central  Alabama.  The  foot-wall  of  this  metalliferous  series  is  formed 
by  the  old  crystalline  schists,  and  the  hanging-wall  by  Coal-measures. 

The  deposits  occur  in  limestone  and  dolomite,  sandstone  and  quartzite, 
of  all  ages  from  Cambrian  to  Carboniferous.1  The  sandstones  and 
quartzites  generally  form  well-defined  ridges,  while  the  calcareous  rocks 
lie  in  the  valley. 

The  limestone  when  undecomposed  contains  small  amounts  of  ferru- 
ginous minerals,  namely,  the  sulphide,  carbonate,  and  silicate  of  iron. 
From  these,  by  subsequent  leaching  and  concentration,  the  deposits  known 
under  the  following  names  became  formed  : 

(a)  Mountain  ores. 

(&)  Valley  or  Limestone  ores, 

(o)  Oriskany  ores. 

The  Mountain  ores  are  always  found  along  the  flanks  or  at  the  foot  of  a 
sandstone-,  hornstone-,  and  quartzite  belt.  In  Virginia  they  occur  in  two 
narrow  zones,  the  first  of  which  extends  along  the  western  slope  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  from  Front  Royal  in  Warren  County  on  the  north,  to  a  point 
16  km.  south  of  Roanoke  County  on  the  south,  The  second  zone,  which 
appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  first,  lies  in  the  New  River  district 
in  south-western  Virginia. 

These  deposits  occur  in  Lower  Cambrian  quartzite  and  in  the  'frag- 
mentary sediments  upon  it.  They  form  small  irregular  unconnected  beds, 
and  are  often  associated  with  Tertiary  claya,  sands,  and  gravels.  In 
relation  to  form,  Harder  divides  the  deposits  into  the  following  classes : 
(1)  pocket  deposits,  which  may  be  eluvial  as  well  as  fluviatile,  and  which 
may  be  replacement  masses  or  angular  fragments  and  pieces ;  (2)  beds 
in  marl,  which  along  veins  and  crevices  have  become  replaced  by  ore ; 

1  P$nnsylvaiiian  series. 
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ores.     The  principal  places  of  production  are  Kusselville,  Mannie,  ai 
Goodrich. 

It  is  likely  that  a  portion  of  the  ores  found  in  the  Ozark  uplift  belo: 
to  this  class,  this  uplift  being  the  dome-like  group  of  hills,  almost  2000  : 
in  height,  occupying  the  southern  half  of  Missouri  and  a  narrow  sti 
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Fig.  879.— Oriskany  limonito  deposit  at  the  Wilton  mine  near  Glen  Wilton,  Pa.    E.  C.  Harclc 

along  the  northern  boundary  of  Arkansas.  The  basement  is  formed 
Archaean  and  Algonkian  porphyry  and  granite,  overlaid  by  Cambria 
Silurian  and,  in  the  south-west  of  the  district,  also  by  Lower  Carbonif  eroi 
The  deposits  occurring  here  in  Carboniferous  limestone  are  regard* 
as  of  metasomatic  formation,  their  iron  content  having  percolated  fro 
the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  beds  into  the  Carboniferous  limestone.  The 
deposits  do  not  appear  to  be  of  any  great  economic  importance. 


THE  MANGANESE  LODES     . 

As  already  stated,1  and  re-stated  when  discussing  the  sedimentation  of 
the  iron-  and  manganese  deposits,2  icon  and  manganese  have  chemically 
and  geologically  many  properties  in  common,  such  for  instance  as  the  fact 
that  the  small  amounts  of  both  metals  contained  in  the  rocks  go  fairly  readily 
into  solution.  Since  however  in  the  earth's  crust  iron  occurs  to  about 
sixty  times  the  extent  of  manganese,3  deposits  of  manganese,  and  especi- 
ally manganese  lodes,  are  much  more  seldom  than  those  of  iron.  This  re- 
lation between  the  two  metals  finds  expression  in  the  figures  of  production;4 
while  more  than  140,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore  are  produced  yearly,  approxi- 
mately but  1,500,000  tons  of  manganese  ore,  together  with  a  fairly  con- 
siderable amount  of  iron-manganese  ore,  are  marketed. 

The  most  important  manganese  deposits  are  the  bedded  deposits 
which,  in  the  Caucasus,  South  Russia,  British  India,  and  Brazil,  together 
yield  the  preponderating  portion,  some  80-90  per  cent,  of  the  total  produc- 
tion. Chiefly  owing  to  the  competition  coming  from  such  deposits,  but 
also  because  of  the  stringent  conditions  as  to  purity  of  ore,  manganese 
lodes  are  but  seldom  payable. 

With  regard  to  the  genesis  of  manganese  lodes,  it  is  significant  that 
in  many  cases  it  is  not  only  a  question  of  simple  fissure-filling  but  at  the 
same  time  of  subordinate  though  often  striking  metasomatic  alteration  of  the 
country-rock.  In  isolated  cases  the  fissure-filling  is  quite  insignificant  and 
the  deposit  is  only  payable  by  reason  of  the  concomitant  metasomatism. 
It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  solutions  which  deposited  the  manganese 
were  capable  of  powerfully  attacking  the  country-rock. 

At  Elgersburg,  in  the  north  of  the  Thuringian  Forest,  a  metasomatic 
alteration  of  quartz-porphyry,  one  of  the  most  resistant  rocks,  may  be 
observed,  this  alteration  being  so  far  advanced  that  only  the  porphyiitic 
quartz  individuals  remain  untouched.  To  the  same  complete  extent  are 
porphyxites  also  sometimes  replaced. 

i  Ante,  p.  161.  •  Aitie,  p.  153. 

»  Ptotea,  p,  979-  *  4nte,  p.  161, 
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In  regard  to  the  source  of  the  manganiferous  solutions,  each  case 
must  be  specially  studied  and  considered.  Small  amounts  of  man- 
ganese are  admittedly  contained  in  most  limestones  and  dolomites,  in  the 
form  of  the  carbonate.  At  many  places,  therefore,  there  exists  the  possi- 
bility for  the  descending  fissure-  and  ground  waters  to  extract  from  such 
dolomite  and  limestone,  not  only  the  carbonates  of  iron,  lime,  etc.,  but  also 
that  of  manganese.  This  of  course  could  only  take  place  provided  that 
oxygen  were  not  present  or  that  it  had  already  been  elsewhere  consumed, 
since  otherwise  the  manganese  would  be  very  quickly  precipitated  from 
its  solution  as  oxide. 

From  solutions  charged  with  carbonic  acid  and  under  oxidizing  con- 
ditions iron  is  precipitated  before  manganese ;  under  neutral  or  reduc- 
ing conditions,  on  the  other  hand,  the  two  carbonates  are  precipitated 
simultaneously.  Under  these  latter  conditions  the  siderite  lodes,  which 
in  general  are  remarkable  for  a  fairly  high  manganese  content,  were 
formed.  Since  however  the  solutions  only  exceptionally  contained  much 
manganese  and  but  little  iron,  large  deposits  of  rhodochrosite  poor  in  iron  are 
exceedingly  uncommon ;  they  are  found  for  instances  as  is  mentioned  in 
the  section  dealing  with  bedded  manganese  deposits,  in  the  Huelva  district 
of  southern  Spain.  Typical  lodes  with  payable  rhodochrosite  have  however 
not  yet  been  observed. 

In  lodes  formed  under  oxidizing  conditions,  iron  oxide — and  particu- 
larly specularite  and  hssmatite — is  deposited  separately  from  manganese 
oxide,  the  deposition  of  this  latter  taking  place  later  than  that  of  the  iron 
oxide.  In  hand-specimens  it  may  often  be  observed  that  iron  ore  or  an 
impregnation  with  iron  appears  immediately  next  to  the  kernel  of  unaltered 
rock,  while  the  manganese  occurs  farther  away  as  an  outside  rind.  A 
similar  sequence  may  also  be  observed  in  lodes,  where  in  many  cases  below 
the  manganese  a  zone  of  iron  ore  is  found. 

Owing  to  the  wide  distribution  of  manganese  in  calcareous  rocks,  the 
opportunity  to  take  up  manganese  is  often  afforded  to  such  solutions  as 
penetrate  limestone.  Silicate  rocks  also  without  exception  carry  some 
manganese,  which  by  weathering  or  by  the  action  of  heated  waters  passes 
fairly  readily  into  solution.  The  occurrence  of  manganese  as  dendrites 
upon  the  joints  of  even  slightly  decomposed  rocks  is  extremely  common. 

A  considerable  number  of  manganese  lodes,  among  which  however 
not  many  are  payable,  occur  in  eruptive  rocks,  and  preferably  in  such 
as  are  acid,  namely,  granite,  quartz  -  porphyry,  etc. ;  also  often  in 
gneiss.1  Yet  the  basic  rocks  upon  the  whole  are  distinguished  by 
higher  contents  of  iron  and  manganese  than  the  acid.  The  relation 
between  the  two  metals  is  however  to  this  extent  disturbed,  that  the  acid 
1  Vogt,  Zeit.  f.  prakt.  Geol,  1906,  pp.  231-233. 
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contain  a  relatively  higher  proportion  of  manganese  to  iron  than  do 
the  basic.  Solutions  therefore  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  acid 
rf}cks  will  contain  relatively  more  manganese  than  those  coming  from 
basic  rocks.  These  considerations  explain  why  manganese  lodes  occur 
more  often  in  acid  than  in  basic  rocks. 

The  shape  of  a  deposit  is  closely  connected  with  the  conditions  of 
its  genesis.  With  regard  to  manganese  lodes  it  may  be  said  that  though 
normal  lodes  may  often  be  seen,  an  irregular  ramification  of  the  rock  is 
more  frequent.  Observations  relative  to  the  persistence  in  depth  of  the 
manganese  lodes  point  to  no  great  extension  in  that  direction. 

The  distribution  of  the  manganese  in  the  lode  is  sometimes  more, 
and  sometimes  less  regular.  In  a  payable  lode,  in  any  case,  the  mineraliza- 
tion must  to  some  extent  be  continuous. 

The  minerals  present  in  those  manganese  lodes  which  have  been 
Worked  are  not  very  varied,  being  in  general  limited  to  those  of  manganese 
and  iron.  This  fact  however  is  largely  due  to  the  stringent  conditions 
made  by  the  market  as  to  the  quality  of  manganese  ore.  There  ar.e 
doubtless  occasionally  deposits  where  small  amounts  of  sulphides  .are 
contained  in  the  manganese ;  such  as  these,  however,  cannot  for  economic 
reasons  be  exploited. 

The  primary  manganese  minerals  in  lodes  occur  crystalline,  the  most 
common  being  manganite,  braunite,  hausmannite,  and  pyrolusite.  Of 
these  the  last  arises  by  alteration  of  the  obher  three,  so  that  pseudomorphs 
of  pyrolusite  after  manganite,  braunite,  and  hausmannite,  are  often  seen. 

Near  the  surface  and  as  a  result  of  the  weathering  of  these  primary 
ores,  compact  amorphous  manganese  minerals  such  as  psilonielane,  repre- 
senting the  gelatinous  combinations,  are  often  formed ;  of  the  associated 
iron  minerals,  haematite  is  the  most  common. 

Among  the  gangue- minerals  barite  is  particularly  characteristic, 
while  calcite  also  is  fairly  common.  The  association  of  manganese  with 
barite  is  not  only  noticeable  in  lodes  but,  as  will  be  mentioned  later,  also 
in  nietasomatic  manganese  deposits.  In  addition  to  clean  cpmpact 
manganese  ore  which  on  account  of  the  market  conditions  is  the  class  of 
ore  most  sought,  vuggy  and  brecciated  ores  also  occur,  while  crusted  ores 
are  faicly  uncommon. 

The  distribution  of  payable  manganese  lodes  is  limited  to  a  few 
districts  in  Japan,  Central  France,  and  Germany,  these  last  including 
Ilfeld  along  the  southern  border  of  the  Harz,  and  Ilmenau-Elgersburg  in 
the  Thuringian  Forest,  The  German  manganese  lodes  are  practically 
exhausted,  while  in  all  oases  the  production  from  lodes  is  small,  the  total 
output  from  this  class  of  deposit  representing  but  a  fraction  of  the  world's 
production. 
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The  German  production,  including  that  from  metasomatic  deposits, 
is  only  about  300-400  tons  yearly.  The  phosphorus  content  being  below 
0-05  per  cent,  the  average  value  of  this  ore,  owing  to  its  good  quality, 
is  about  £4  per  ton. 


THE  MANGANESE  LODES  IN  TEUBINGIA 
LITERATURE 

DE.  GAEL  ZHRBHNNBB,.  Die  Braunstein-  oder  Manganerzborgbaue  in  Doutsohland, 
Frankreich  und  Spanien.  Froiborg,  1861, — K.  v.  FRITSOH.  '  GeognoBtiaohe  Skizzo  dor 
Umgegend  von  llmenau  am  Thiiringer  Walde,'  Zeit.  d.  d.  gool.  Ges.,  1860,  Vol.  XII.  pp. 
97-156. — H.  v.  DDOHEN.  Die  nutzbaren  Mineralion  Deutsohlands,  2nd  Ed.,  1906. — E. 
ZnaMEBM-iirer.  Explanatory  Text  with  the  sections  llmenau  and  Suhl  of  the  geological 
map  of  Prussia,  eto. 

The  Rotliegendes  of  the  central  Thuringian  Forest  is  crossed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  llmenau  and  Elgersburg  by  a  large  number  of  Hercynian 
faults  which,  particularly  on  the  hill  range,  are  collected  together  in  separate 
groups.  The  direction  in  which  they  strike,  coinciding  with  that  of  the 
faults  which  bound  the  range,  suggests  a  Tertiary  age  for  these  subsidiary 
faults,  which  in  greater  part  are  filled  with  fragments  of  country-rock,  and 
to  a  less  extent  with  manganese  ore.  The  three  most  important  groups 
are  those  at  Mittelberg  near  Arlesberg,  Rumpelsberg  near  Elgersburg,  and 
Oehrenstock  near  llmenau.  Smaller  groups  are  found  at  the  Liitsche,  as 
well  as  at  Oberhof,  Klein-Schmalkalden,  and  many  other  places.  With 
few  exceptions  the  lodes  at  Mittelberg  and  Rumpelsberg  occur  in  quartz- 
porphyry,  and  those  at  Oehrenstock  in  porphyrite  tuff. 

A  steep  dip  of  70°-90°,  the  absence  of  a  defined  parting  on  the  hanging- 
wall,  and  a  sharp  separation  between  ore  and  country-rook  on  the  foot-wall, 
characterize  these  manganese  lodes  as  fissures  along  which  large  mountain 
masses  falling  through  a  small  vertical  distance,  appear  to  have  subsided. 
The  hanging-wall  limit  to  the  lode  is  often  hard  to  determine,  there  being  a 
gradual  passage  from  lode  material  to  compact  unbroken  rock. 

The  Mittelberg  group  includes  the  •  occurrences  on  the  Mittelberg, 
the  Wusttrummey,  and  the  Himmelxeichskopf,  between  the  Jtichnitz  and 
Zahmer  Gera  valleys.  Quartz-porphyry  sheets  belonging  to  different 
outflows  constitute  the  country-rook ;  no  influence  upon  mineralization  of 
the  change  from  one  sheet  to  another  has  anywhere  been  observed.  The 
principal  lode,  worked  in  the  Voile  Rose  and  Wilhelms  GUiick  mines,  may 
eventually  be  proved  to  be  valuable  for  a  considerable  length ;  it  reaches 
in  places  a  width  of  4  m.  and  even  9  metres.  This  lode,  as  well  as  its  parallel 
and  branch  associates,  consists  of  fragments  of  country-rock  involved  in  a 
network  of  small  metalliferous  veins.  Psilomelane,  locally  known  as  hard 
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manganese,  is  the  principal  ore,  in  comparison  with  which  fibrous  pyrolusite 
is  subordinate.  Barite  is  almost  the  only  gangue-mineral.  Veins  of  pure 
manganese  ore  occasionally  reach  as  much  as  040  m.  in  width.  Sometimes 
even  when  the  vein  itself  has  only  the  thickness  of  a  knife  blade,  the 
porphyry  enclosing  it  is  completely  coloured  black  and  in  part  altered  to  pay- 
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Geological  Map  of  Prussia. 

able  hard  manganese  ore,  the  quartz  individuals  alone  remaining  unaltered. 
The  Rumpelsberg  group  extends  chiefly  along  the  Hohe  Warte  and 
the  Sohnittstein.  In  regard  to  the  texture  and  condition  of  the  country- 
rook,  as  well  as  to  the  small  amount  of  gangue  with  the  ore,  this  series 
resembles  the  Mittelberg  group.  The  principal  lode,  worked  in  the  For- 
tunatus  and  HofEnungs  mines,  strikes  east  by  south,  and  dips  70°-80°  to 
the  north.  Its  width  is  about  0-8-1-5  m.,  the  separation  from  the  country- 
rook  being  regular  and  definite  on  both  walls.  The  lode-filling  consists  of 
fibrous  pyrolusite  which  sometimes  extends  in  separate  seams  along  the 
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hanging-wall  and  foot-wall,  and  sometimes  forms  the  cement  of  a  breccia 
of  angular  fragments  of  porphyry. 

To  the  Rumpelsberg  group  belongs  also  the  important  series  which, 
beginning  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lower  Stein  valley,  continues  from 
Jiichnitzgrunde  to  the  Hohe  Warte.  Upon  this  series  the  old  mines 
Gottesgabe,  Friedensfurst,  and  Altes  Roderfeld,  worked.  Only  in  the 
lower  Stein  valley  does  the  conglomerate  of  the  Upper  Rotliegendes  be- 
come the  country-rock,  this  rock  consisting  elsewhere  of  different,  often 
sphemlitic  outflows  of  quartz-porphyry.  Here  also  a  brecciated  filling 
is  more  common  than  the  occurrence  of  normal  veins  of  pyrolusite  and 
psilomelane.  In  the  Altes  Roderfeld  the  lode  width  reached  in  places  as 
much  as  10  metres.  Foot-wall  veins  often  occur  accompanied  on  either 
side  by  a  deep  red  colouration  of  ,the  porphyry,  the  width  of  this  colour- 
ation increasing  and  decreasing  with  that  of  the  vein.  This  can  only  bo 
taken  to  indicate  a  saturation  of  the  quartz-porphyry  by  ferruginous 
solutions  proceeding  from  the  vein  fissures. 

In  the  Oehrenstock  group,  as  before  mentioned,  the  country-rock 
consists  of  porphyrite  tuff.  In  general  the  lodes  here  can  only  be  followed 
for  short  lengths,  the  one  exception  being  that  worked  in  the  mines 
Hiittenholz,  Pingen,  Luthersteufe,  and  Beschert  Gliick,  this  lode  continuing 
metalliferous  for  a  length  of  one  kilometre.  Calcite  in  the  gangue  is  as 
characteristic  as  the  occurrence  of  crystallized  hausmannite,  braunite,  and 
radial  and  fibrous  pyrolusite,  though  these  minerals,  it  must  be  remarked, 
become  less  frequent  in  depth.  The  lodes  in  general  strike  south  by  east, 
though  numerous  branch  and  re-entering  veins  often  conceal  the  real  strike- 
They  dip  some  70°  to  the  south.  In  the  foot-wall  the  parting  in  well 
defined ;  upon  this  the  10-50  cm.  of  brecciated  filling  rests.  With  the 
manganese  ores,  limonite  and  hrematite  are  occasionally  associated,  thin 
being  also  the  case  in  the  more  isolated  occurrences  at  Oberhof  and  at  the 
Kehltal  fault ;  indeed,  at  the  last-named  place  these  two  iron  ores  in  depth 
completely  replace  the  manganese. 

The  coincidence  between  the  strike  of  these  lodes  and  that  of  the 
boundary  faults  of  the  Thuringian  Forest  suggests  that  these  lodes  owe 
their  existence  to  the  same  tectonic  events  which  brought  about  the 
subsidence  of  the  Thuringian  fore-ground.  They  are  accordingly  probably 
of  Tertiary  age,  while  their  filling  probably  began  in  Miocene  time. 

Concerning  the  source  of  the  solutions  from  which  tie  ore  and  gangue 
were  deposited,  the  occasional  decomposition  or  bleaching  of  the  country- 
rock  along  the  fissures,  as  well  as  the  occurrence  of  manganese  dendrites 
along  the  joint  planes,  have  by  some  been  quoted  as  due  to  lateral  secretion 
or  the  leaching  of  the  country-rock.1  It  must,  however,  be  pointed  out 
1  Zerrenner,  op.  cit.  pp.  136,  167. 
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that  in  most  cases  there  can  be  no  question  of  extensive  decomposition, 
while  the  continual  change  in  country,  which  consists  alternatively  of 
porphyry,  porphyrite  tuff,  and  conglomerate,  completely  excludes  this  view. 

The  experience  that  these  manganese  lodes  become  poorer  in  depth  — 
although  in  the  principal  lodes  the  limit  to  the  mineralization  has  not 
yet  been  reached  —  and  the  analogy  in  geological  position  between  these 
lodes  and  the  manganese  lodes  at  Ilfeld  which  are  not  nearly  so  deep, 
render  it  probable  that  they  have  received  their  filling  from  descending 
solutions.  The  circumstance  also  that  in  depth  along  the  same  fissure  a 
passage  from  manganese  ore  to  iron  ore  has  in  places  been  observed, 
favours  such  a  view. 

Most  certainly  the  lodes  are  more  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  boundary  faults  and  flexurea,  while  impregnation  of  the  beds 
with  manganese  in  the  neighbourhood  of  subsidences  or  following  the 
peripheral  distribution  of  the  Zechstein  is  undeniable.  At  Louisental, 
the  steeply-tilted  Zechstein  dolomite  is  altered  at  the  flexure  to  loose 
coppeivmanganese  ore  ;  at  the  Kehltal  fault,  sunken  wedges  of  Zechstein 
dolomite  are  found  altered  to  manganese  ore  ;  while  on  the  Raubschloss 
and  the  Walsberg  on  both  sides  of  the  Wilde  Gera  valley,  manganese 
occurrences  associated  with  the  Zechstein  subsidence  are  known.  The 
discovery  of  boulders  of  silicified  Zechstein  in  an  elevated  position  at 
Oberhof  demonstrates,  as  do  also  the  above-mentioned  subsidences  and 
the  occurrence  of  Zechstein  remnants  at  Scheibe  near  Rennsteig,  that 
formerly  the  middle  portion  of  the  Thuringian  F.orest  was  completely 
covered  by  Zechstein. 

The  distribution  of  the  Thuringian  and  Harz  manganese  lodes  conse- 
quently appears  to  be  genetically  dependent  upon  a  previous  covering  of 
Zeclistein  which  became  removed  during  post-Tertiary  denudation. 

TITM  MANGANESE  LODES  AT  ILFELD  IN  THE  HABZ 
LITERATURE 

W.  Hoi/raBitRfHTO.  '  Nouog  Vorkommon  von  Manganorzon  boi  Elbingorode  am  Harz,' 
licrg-  u.  Htittonm.  Ztg,,  1850,  No.  42,  p.  383.—  F,  NATTMANN.  '  tJber  dio  geotektonisohon 
VorhaltnlHBo  don  Melftphyrgobiotos  von  Ilfold,1  Neuos  Jahrb.  f.  Min.,  Qoogn.  u,  Geol.,  1860, 
p.  i_o,  SJtaiaiKNKBn.  Dio  Braunstoin-  odor  Manganorzborgbauo  in  Deutsohland,  Fraak- 
roioh  mid  Spanion.  Froiborfl,  1801.  —  H.  v.  DEOHBIT.  Die  nutssbaron  Minoralien  Doutsoh- 
ltvndn,  2nd  Ed.,  1906.—-  0.  SainLUNG.  Explanatory  Text  with  tho  geological  map  of 
,  oto.,  Bootion  Nordhftuson  by  E.  Boyrich  and  H.  Eok,  2nd  Ed.  p.  10,  1,893. 


The  manganese  lodes  at  Ilfeld  occur  in  Eotliegendes  beds  unconform- 
ably  overlying  the  Elbingerode  grauwaoke,  and  in  turn  unconformably 
overlaid  by  Zechstein.  These  Rotliegendes  beds  form  an  extensive  com- 
plex wherein  conglomerates  alternate  with  sandy  and  playey  sediments, 
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and  which  includes  sheets  of  melaphyre,  porphyrite,  and  felsite-porphyiy, 
some  of  which  are  of  considerable  thickness. 

This  complex  may  be  divided  into  three  sections,  of  which  the  lowest, 
formerly  considered  by  E.  Weiss  as  belonging  to  the  Upper  Carboniferous, 
is  characterized  by  conglomerate  of  exclusively  Heroynian  origin.  The 
middle  section,  formerly  considered  as  the  Lower  Botliegendes,  contains  the 
intercalated  sheets  of  melaphyre  and  porphyrite,  and  otherwise  consists  of 
conglomerate  and  tuff-like  rocks  which,  in  addition  to  Hercynian  material, 
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Fia.  381. — The  manganese  lodes  at  Ilfeld  in  the  Harz.    Scale  1 : 100,000,    Sxirvey  by  tliu 
Fr.  Geol.  Landeaanat, 


also  include  fragments  of  porphyrite  and  melaphyre.  For  the  upper 
Rotliegendes  only  a  narrow  horizon  is  set  apart,  which,  as  in  the  other 
German  districts,  contains  no  eruptives. 

In  connection  with  the  manganese  lodes  the  porphyrites  particularly 
are  concerned,  these  being  separated  .from  a  melaphyre  below  by  sediments, 
while,  in  part  at  least,  they  are  covered  by  slates,  etc.  Both  these  erup- 
tives, as  Naumann  pointed  out,  are  bedded  occurrences.  The  porphyrites 
are  distinguished  by  large  segregations  of.  felspar,  by  [decomposed  hornblende, 
and  more  seldom  by  specularite  and  garnet,  in  a  compact,  b^own^  reddish.- 
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grey,  or  green  coloured  ground-mass,  consisting  presumably  of  the  same 
constituents.  This  eruptive  forms  in  the  Ilfeld  district  an  irregular  con- 
fusion of  steep  and  rocky  hills. 

Most  of  the  iron-  and  manganese  lodes  are  found  within  this  occurrence 
of  porphyrite,  to  the  west  of  the  Behre.  The  manganese  lodes  vary  from 
a  few  inches  up  to  2  feet  in  width  ;  they  strike  from  east  by  north  to  south- 
south-east,  and  dip  generally  60°-80°.  At  the  Monchenberg  near  Ilfeld, 
the  entire  porphyrite  mass  is  traversed  by  manganese  ore  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  whole  is  worked  in  a  quarry-like  opencut.  The  depth  to 
which  these  lodes  reach  is  generally  but  10-12  m.  and  exceptionally  as 
much  as  60  metres. 

All  the  lodes  are  accompanied  by  subsidiary  veins,  the  ore  of  which, 
generally  without  gangue,  is  fast  attached  to  the  country-rock.  The  ore  is 
sometimes  compact  and  sometimes  crystalline.  The  crystals  of  manganite 
presented  from  this  district  to  so  many  mineral  collections  occurred  very 
extensively  in  the  upper  levels.  The  principal  minerals  are,  manganite, 
pyrolusite,  varvizite,  braunite,  hausrnannite,  psilomelane,  and  wad ;  while 
barite,  subordinate  felspar  in  part  coloured  by  manganese,  and,  in  the 
Silberbach  mine,  rhodochrosite,  are  the  principal  gangue-minerals. 

An  important  factor  in  regard  to  the  genesis  of  these  manganese  lodes 
is  the  companionship  of  iron  veins,  which  here  attain  a  width  of  1-2  m.,  so 
that  approximately  one-third  of  the  filling  consists  of  iron  ore. 

The  separation  from  the  country-rook  is  sharp.  The  red  gouge  on 
the  walls  is  of  use  as  a  colouring  material.  When  barite  predominates  the 
lode-filling  is  generally  coarsely-crystalline.  The  iron  ore,  which  in  depth 
increases  in  amount,  consists  sometimes  of  pure,  and  sometimes  of  impure 
clayey  haematite  or  of  kidney  ore,  in  either  case  intimately  intergrown 
with  barite.  These  mines  are  now  regarded  as  exhausted. 

The  iron  lodes  may  also  occur  in  amygdaloidal  melaphyre,  in  which 
case  compact  hcomatite,  yellow  and  red  jasper,  are  found. 

Genetically  there  is  much  to  suggest  that  the  solutions  to  which  the 
manganese-  and -iron  lodes  owe  their  existence  were  descending  solutions, 
which  probably  derived  their  metalliferous  content  from  the  ferruginous 
rocks  in  the  Zechstein  and  Rotliegendes. 


THE  JAPANESE  MANGANESE  DEPOSITS 
LITERATURE 

Mining  in  Japan,  Past  and  Present.    Published  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  1000. 

.  'For  a  long  time  rich  manganese  deposits,  the  ore  from,  which  fetched 
good   prices  in  the  German   market,  have  been  known  to  exist  in 
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Japan.  Unfortunately  however,  as  the  technical  descriptions  were  all  in 
Japanese  it  has  hitherto  "been  almost  impossible  to  get  any  exact  information 
concerning  .these  deposits.  The  appearance  in  English  of  the  above-cited 
work  wherein  the  principal  Japanese  deposits  are  described,  is  therefore 
all  the  more  welcome.  The  position  of  these  deposits  is  given  in  Fig.  310. 

Manganese  ores  are  among  the  most  widely  distributed  of  the  useful 
minerals  in  Japan,  being  found  in  not  less  than  forty-nine  of  the  seventy- 
nine  provinces. 

These  ores  occur  in  deposits  which  according  to  their  age  may  be 
divided  into  two  main  groups,  namely,  the  Palseozoic  or  still  older  group  ; 
and  the  Tertiary  or  still  younger  group. 

IFrom  the  descriptions  in  the  above-cited  work  it  is  not  always  clear 
whether  the  different  deposits  are  epigenetic  or  syngenetic ;  in  but  few 
cases  only  is  lode  character  distinctly  stated,  though,  as  will  be  shown  below, 
in  other  cases  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  ore-bodies  occurring  conformably 
with  the  strike  and  dip  of  the  country,  are  epigenetio  occurrences  in  connec- 
tion with  fissures.  We  therefore  for  the  time  consider  it  proper  to  consider 
the  Japanese  manganese  deposits  here,  leaving  future  investigation  to 
decide  whether  or  not  they  should  in  reality  be  classed  with  the  ore-beds. 

The  older  deposits  have  the  greatest  distribution.  They  occur  in 
gneiss,  sericite-schist,  quartzite,  Radiolarian  schist,  schalstein,  and  clay- 
slate,  generally  of  Palaeozoic  age.  Whether  or  not  some  are  of  Mesozoic 
age  cannot  at  present  be  determined. 

Most  of  these  deposits  are  irregular  lenticular  bodies  with  their  greatest 
length  approximately  parallel  to  the  bedding.  In  size  they  vary  between 
wide  limits ;  sometimes  they  are  small  pockets,  sometimes  large  masses 
out  of  which  100  tons  or  more  of  clean  ore  may  be  obtained,  while  some- 
times again  they  may  even  be  large  enough  to  sustain  prolonged  operations. 
The. deposits  are  often  accompanied  by  disturbed  zones. 

Usually  the  ore  occurs  exclusively  in  the  oxidation  zone,  that  is, 
above  the  ground- water  level.  In  such  case  they  are  worked  by  openout 
or  from  small  shafts.  Mineralogically  the  ore  consists  of  various  mixtures 
of  the  oxides,  psilomelane,  pyrolusite,  wad,  etc. ;  more  seldom,  manganite 
occurs  in  small  prismatic  crystals  lining  cavities  in  the  ore,  as  on  the  islands 
Mutsu  and  Echigo  ;  while  not  infrequently  the  psilomelane  forms  compact, 
radial  or  fibrous  aggregates,  as  upon  Ugb  and  Noto.  In  depth,  rhodonite 
is  often  found  with  the  oxides,  from  which  fact  Japanese  investigators 
are  inclined  to  assume  that  these  latter  represent  the  decomposition  pro- 
ducts of  rhodonite  and  other  manganese  silicates. 

At  Toba  in  Shima  the  ore  is  occasionally  associated  with  a  light  yellow 
phosphoric  mineral  found  enveloping  pieces  of  manganese  ore,  than  which 
consequently  it  must  be  younger. 
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The  younger  manganese  deposits  occur  in  Tertiary  and  Quarternary 
rocks.  Large  deposits  belonging  to  this  group  are  found  upon  the  islands 
Noto,  Ugo,  Mutsu,  and  Hokkaido.  At  Searashi  in  Noto  irregular  pieces 
from  nut-  to  barrel  size  are  found  in  a  bleached  green  breccia-tuff.  The 
ore  is  usually  accompanied  by  jasper,  this  having  probably  resulted  from 
concomitant  silicification. 

Along  the  coast  at  Koiji  in  Sudzumizaki,  Noto,  isolated  occurrences 
are  found  in  a  district  which  is  probably  underlaid  by  basalt. 

At  Fuku-ura,  Mutsu,  there  is  among  others  a  2-4  foot  thick  bed-like 
manganese  deposit  intercalated  with  Tertiary  shales.  In  addition,  between 
the  ore-bodies  concretionary  masses  are  often  found  arranged  almost  parallel 
to  the  bedding.  The  metalliferous  sections  of  the  complex  are  bleached  and 
in  consequence  known  as  ShabontsucM  or  soap-clay,  while  the  concretions 
are  known  as  Shabonkui  or  soap-eaters.  Here  also  the  ore  is  associated  with 
jasper,  which  is  often  found  coated  with  manganese  oxide. 

At  Owani  in  the  southern  portion  of  Mutsu,  an  approximately  3  foot 
wide  manganese  lode  occurs  in  altered  liparite,  this  rock  on  both  sides  of 
the  lode  being  altered  to  soap-clay. 

.  In  the  western  portion  of  the  island  Hokkaido,  mines  are  at  work  in  the 
provinces  Shiribeshi  and  Oshima.  The  Pirika  mine  in  Shiribeshi  lies 
approximately  8  miles  .north-west  of  Kunnui,  a  station  on  the  Hakodate- 
Otaru  railway.  There  the  ore  occurs  in  irregular  masses,  1-3  feet  in  thick- 
ness, in  a  tuffaceous  bed  made  up  of  sandstone,  slate,  and  breccia,  which 
strikes  N.  70°  E.  and  dips  75°  north-west.  In  this,  the  metalliferous 
horizon  is  underlaid  by  a  coarse-grained  hornblende-granite,  and  overlaid 
by  a  presumably  diluvial  gravel.  In  the  last-named  gravel,  manganese 
ore  also  occurs  in  irregular  layers.  Since  the  ore  encrusts  boulders  of 
granite  and  andesite  as  well  as  tree  roots,  it  is  evident  that  the  deposit  is  a 
secondary  and  recent  formation. 

Japanese  manganese  ores  contain  : 


POT  nont. 

Per  cent. 

Manganese 

46-G7,  and  generally 

60-56 

3 

Silica 

1-21       „ 

2-7 

Sulphur     , 

Nil  or  traces 

•  «  • 

Phosphorus 
Copper 
Water 

0-02-0-7,  and  generally 
Nil,  traces,  or  very  little 
3-21,  and  generally 

0-08-0-16 
4^6 

In  addition  to  the  occurrences  which  have  been  described  there 
is  another  group  concerning  which,  though  the  deposits  present  a  bed- 
like  arrangement  of  large  and  small  ore-bodies,  it  is  expressly  stated 
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that  the  immediate  country -rock  is  bleached  and  that  boulders  of  a 
supposedly  diluvial  gravel  are  coated  with  manganese  oxide. 

In  spite  therefore  of  the  bed-like  form  it  is  probable  that  the  Japanese 
manganese  deposits  are  epigenetic  occurrences  formed  presumably  by 
mineral  solutions  which  saturated  the  rocks.  The  possible  source  of  such 
solutions  is  not  clear;  in  part  they  may  have  been  meteoric  waters 
percolating  down  through  porous  beds,  and  in  part  waters  circulating  in 
fissures.  There  are  however  some  which  are  possibly  true  ore-beds. 

The  manganese  ore  production  of  Japan  in  1907  was  20,327  long  tons, 
made  up  of  874  tons  from  Shiribeshi,  3237  tons  from  Tamba,  2259  tons 
from  Mutsu,  1671  tons  from  Bungo,  and  the  remainder  from  seven- 
teen smaller  mining  or  prospecting  di&tricts.  In  1908  the  production  fell 
to  10,890  tons,  and  in  1909  to  8708  tons,  while  in  1910  it  rose  again  to  11,120 
tons. 


THE  METASOMATIC  IRON-MANGANESE  AND  MANGANESE 

DEPOSITS 

As  already  remarked  when  describing  the  metasomatic  iron  deposits,  the 
passage  between  the  ores  of  these  two  groups  is  very  gradual,  and  in  one 
and  the  same  deposit  sometimes  limonite  and  sometimes  manganese  ore 
may  be  won .  In  consequence,  the  distribution  of  the  metasomatic  manganese 
deposits  arising  from  the  alteration  of  limestone  and  dolomite  coincides  ill 
general  with  that  of  the  similarly  formed  limonite  deposits.  As  previously 
stated,  iron-manganese  deposits  are  such  as  contain  12-30  per  cent  of  man- 
ganese in  an  iron  ore.  The  occurrences  in  the  Bingerbriick  limestone  belt 
and  in  the  Lindener  Mark  near  Giessen  are  therefore  classed  as  such. 

The  genesis  of  these  deposits  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  metasomatic 
limonite  deposits.  In  addition,  they  too  have  often  been  disintegrated  by 
meteoric  or  fissure  waters,  and  their  substance  re-arranged  and  occasionally 
re-concentrated  in  fragmentary  deposits  by  running  water. 

The  form  of  the  deposits  when  the  replacement  has  been  complete  is 
bed-like,  and  when  incomplete,  irregular  and  pockety.  The  extension  in 
depth  is  dependent  upon  the  distribution  of  the  limestone.  The  mineraliza- 
tion is  seldom  so  regular  as  with  the  siderite-  and  limonite  deposits. 

Wherever  the  limestone  contained  clayey  matter,  this  remained  as 
residual  clay.  Such  clay  is  often  now  so  mixed  with  the  ore  that  this 
latter  as  it  comes  from  the  mine  must  be  washed. 


deposits. 


The  minerals  present  are  the  same  as  those  with  the  analogous  limonite 
>sits.    The  manganese  is  generally  distributed  as  concretions  or  nodules 
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embedded  in  loose  limonite.  Earthy  amorphous  ores,  resulting  from  the 
alteration  and  concentration  produced  by  weathering,  are  common.  Com- 
pared with  these  the  crystalline  manganese  enrichments  appear  to  be 
younger. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  with  the  manganese  lodes  barite  was  the 
characteristic  gangue-mineral;  the  same  mineral  is  almost  always  present  in 
the  metasomatic  iron-manganese-  and  manganese  deposits.  This  constant 
occurrence  is  attributed  to  the  original  low  barium  content  of  the  lime- 
stone, this  content  being  in  the  form  of  carbonate.  At  the  alteration  of 
the  limestone  the  barium  was  probably  taken  into  solution  as  bicarbonate, 
and  afterwards,  though  apparently  somewhat  before  the  manganese  and 
iron,  deposited  as  barite.  The  crystals  of  this  mineral,  which  occur  inter- 
grown  in  the  ore,  may  sometimes  be  of  considerable  size. 

The  structure  of  the  ore  is  generally  irregularly  coarse,  though  when 
only  the  greatest  portion  but  not  all  of  the  limestone  has  been  altered,  a 
brecciated  structure  occurs  in  which  unaltered  limestone-kernels  and  frag- 
ments are  contained  between  the  fractures  from  which  the  alteration 
proceeded. 

In  view  of  the  sm'all  thickness  of  these  deposits,  primary  depth-zones 
have  only  in  so  far  been  observed  that  it  is  not  every  limestone  bed 
which  is  suited  to  such  alteration,  and  that  consequently  an  alternation  of 
limestone  with  iron-manganese-  and  manganese  ore,  may  occur.  Secondary 
depth-zones  do  not  occur. 

As  an  accessory  constituent  the  presence  of  copper  is  occasionally 
noticed,  this  metal  also  being  found  in.  the  fissures  and  veins  from  which 
the  metasomatism  proceeded.  In  such  cases,  though  no  enrichment  of 
manganese  may  occur,  there  may  nevertheless  be  a  secondary  cementation 
zone  in  relation  to  copper.  Such  secondary  copper  enrichment  would  be 
found  both  in,  and  immediately  under  the  manganese  oxidation  zone. 

Owing  to  economic  conditions  already  mentioned,  metasomatic  iron- 
manganese-  and  manganese  deposits  are  worked  in  but  few  places.  Such 
workable  deposits  are  represented  principally  by  the  Lindener  Mark  near 
Giessen,  the  deposits  in  the  Bingerbruck  limestone,  and  those  in  the  Zech- 
stein  mantle  in  the  eastern  Odenwald. 

Concerning  the  composition  of  these  ores  the  analyses  given  for  the 
lodes  may  be  taken  to  be  applicable,  though  with  the  qualification  that 
the  metasomatic  ores  are  not  so  pure.  They  have  consequently  little 
application  in  the  chemical  industry  and  fetch  but  a  low  price. 
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THE  IRON-MANGANESE  DEPOSITS  ALONG  THE  SOUTHERN  BOEDER  OP 
THE  TAUNUS  AND  THE  SoONWALD 

(a)  Oberrossbach,  Biebrich,  and  Bingerbriick 
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Along  this  hill  range  which  consists  principally  of  quartzitic  rocks, 
iron-manganese  deposits  occur  chiefly  at  three  places,  namely,  between 
Oberrossbach.  and  Koppern,  between  Bingerbriick  and  Biebrich,  and  between 
Bingerbriick  and  Stromberg. 

According  to  v.  Reinach  the  deposits  at  Oberrossbach-Koppern  aro 
found  in  a  subsidence  running  parallel  to  the  Taunus  in  a  south-west 
direction,  in  which  subsidence  a  strip  of  contorted  Middle  Devonian 
'limestone  has  dxopped  down  between  pre-Devonian  and  Devonian  beds. 
Since  however  the  surface  is  covered  by  Tertiary  beds,  the  limestone  never 
outcrops,  and  the  tectonic  connection  between  the  sunken  beds,  the  adjoining 
plateaus,  and  the  two  Tertiary  coverings,  is  not  apparent.  Nor  has  this 
Stringocephalus  limestone  yet  been  exposed  in  all  the  mines, 

Two  types  of  ore -bed  may  be  distinguished,  namely,  one  lying 
immediately  upon  the  limestone,  as  for  example  that  occurring  north  of 
Oberrossbach  ;  and  a  second  intercalated  between  clay-slate  and  Tertiary 
beds,  as  for  example  that  occurring  at  Koppern  where  no  limestone  has 
yet  been  met. 

At  Oberrossbach,  where  mining  operations  are  still  only  upon  a  small 
scale,  the  dolomitized  Stringocephalus  limestone,  which  has  so  far  been 
exposed  for  a  length  of  one  kilometre,  dips  on  an  average  about  50°  south- 
east. This  limestone  is  irregularly  fractured  and  forms  the  immediate 
foot-wall  of  the  deposit,  the  hanging-wall  of  which  consists  of  Tertiary 
sands  and  clays.  The  ore  occurs  in  pockets,  bunches,  and  valley-like 
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channels,  along  the  crushed  and  steeply  inclined  boundary  between  lime- 
stone and  slate,  the  intercalated  slaty,  clayey,  and  sandy  layers  being 
evidence  of  its  transported  character.  The  thickness  of  the  deposits 
varies  greatly ;  while  along  the  channels  this  reaches  10-20  m.,  on  the 
crests  of  the  limestone  the  deposit  is  often  entirely  absent.  The  ore-bed 


PIG.  382. — Transverse  section  of  the  manganese  deposits  north  of  Oberrossbach. 
Scale  1 :  2200.     Einucko  and  Eoliler. 

consists  of  limonite  with  variable  manganese  content,  and  of  pocket- 
like  segregations  of  pyrolusite  and  psilomelane.  The  geological  position 
is  indicated  in  Fig.  382. 

A  second  bed,  having  apparently  no  connection  with  limestone, 
occurs  about  1  km.  to  the  west.  This  is  probably  the  westerly  continuation 
of  the  steeply  inclined  portion  of  the  eastern  deposit.  It  has  been  opened 
up  for  a  length  of  300  m.  and  to  a  depth  of  100  metres.  It  is  distinguished 


from  the  first  occurrence  by  its  thickness  and  pronounced  bedding. 
In  the  hanging -wall  the  ore  is  earthy  and  usually  mixed  with 
quartzite  pieces  from  the  Tertiary  and  Diluvial  country-rock.  It  is 
probable  therefore  that  it  is  no  primary  deposit  from  solutions,  but  a 
fragmentary  deposit  of  which  the  primary  occurrence  appears  to  have 
been  of  metasomatio  origin.  The  fragments  of  slate  and  quartzite  con- 
tained in  it  have  been  crushed  and  disintegrated,  with  the  formation  of 
clayey  and  sandy  material  around  them ;  the  gradation  between  such 
pieces  and  ore  is  gradual.  The  geological  position  of  this  deposit  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  383, 
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The  deposit  at  Koppern  along  the  southern  border  of  the  Taumis, 
lies  upon  quartzite,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  disintegrated  quartzite 
and  clay,  while  in  the  hanging-wall  it  is  covered  by  an  alternation  of  clay 
and  sandy  beds.  Here  also  the  deposit  is  secondary,  and  high-grade 
concretions  are  scarce.  The  thickness  on  an  average  is  4  m.  and  the  dip 
15°,  while  the  deposit  has  been  opened  up  to  a  depth  of  50  metres. 

In  the  Biebrich-Bingerbruck  district  the  deposits  occur  along  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Rhine  valley,  from  Biebrich  to  Bingen,  where 
the  Rhine  reaches  and  breaks  through  the  Taunus,  at  the  subsidence 
there  existing.  In  this  situation,  though  payable  in  but  few  places, 
deposits  are  distributed  over  the  entire  quartzite  ridge.  Payable  deposits 
have  been  known  in  the  mines  Horkopf,  Kons.  Schlossberg-DachsbaUj 
Hollgarten,  and  Neudorf,  of  which  however  only  Kons.  Schlossberg  is  now 
working.  The  foot-wall  of  the  deposit  consists  of  quartzite,  or  sandstone 
and  conglomerate  resulting  from  the  disintegration  of  the  quartzite ; 
between  this  and  the  ore  there  is  occasionally  a  thickness  of  clay.  The 
hanging-wall  consists  of  a  boulder  clay  10-30  m.  thick. 

The  size  and  number  of  deposits  vary  considerably.  The  average 
thickness  is  2-3  metres.  At  the  Kons.  Schlossberg  limonilie  occurs  with 
psilomelane  and  pyrolusite,  while  at  Horkopf  hcematite  is  found.  The 
deposits  appear  to  be  more  manganiferous  where  ridges  of  quartzite 
protrude  upwards  from  the  foot-wall  into  the  deposit,  or  even  into  the 
Tertiary  hanging-wall. 

The  Stromberg-Bingerbruck  deposits  occur  between  these  two  places 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Here  are  found  the  mines  Concordia  at 
Stromberg,  AmalienhShe  at  Waldalgesheim,  Elisenhohe  at  Weilerwest, 
and  the  Bingerloch  adit. 

The  geological  position  is  similar  to  that  which  has  been  described 
in  the  previous  oases.  The  deposit  at  Amalienhohe,  which  has  been  explored 
for  a  depth  of  116  m.,  pitches  to  the  south-west  and  is  both  wide  and 
long.  While  upon  the  18  m.  level  the  ore-body  had  a  section  60  x  BO  m., 
on  the  85  m.  level  the  section  increased  to  200  x  120  m.,  though  the 
quality  had  deteriorated.  Except  for  an  exposure  in  a  prospecting  dxive 
to  the  south  on  the  85  m.  level,  limestone  has  not  been  encountered  hero. 
The  deposit  contains  clay,  shale,  quartz-breccia,  boulders,  and  sand,  and 
shows  numerous  clayey  pressure  surfaces.  Without  doubt  therefore  it  has 
been  accumulated  by  the  mechanical  agency  of  water. 

In  the  Elisenhohe  mine  the  deposit  lies  on  dolomite  from  whence  it 
extends  to  the  Tertiary  beds  above.  It  pitches  to  the  north,  the  shape 
and  content  continually  altering.  At  the  adit  level  it  had  a  section  of 
1600  sq.  m. ;  on  the  20  m.  level,  6000  sq.  m. ;  and  oil  ,the  60  m.  level, 
4000  square  metres.  The  ore  is  similar  to  that  described  in  the  other 
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deposits.  As  mined  it  contains  20  per  cent  of  manganese,  30  per  cent  of 
iron,  and  15  per  cent  of  insoluble  residue. 

Genetically,  all  these  deposits  are  connected  with  zones  of  disturbance, 
and  in  all  probability  the  first  stage  in  their  formation  was  the  replacement 
of  Stringocephalus  limestone  by  iron-  and  manganese  solutions  circulating 
through  fissures.  In  the  second  stage  the  metasomatic  bodies  thus  formed 
became  disintegrated  by  water  and  then  re-formed  as  fragmentary  deposits 
chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  original  deposit,  but  also  some  distance 
therefrom. 

The  disturbances,  which  are  met  fairly  often  in  these  deposits,  are 
the  result  of  movement  along  faults  in  more  recent  time.  While  the  age 
of  the  primary  deposits  is  uncertain,  the  fragmentary  deposits  are  probably 
Tertiary. 

Einecke  and  Kb'hler  estimate  the  ore  available  in  the  present  known 
deposits  of  the  three  districts  at  1,500,000  tons. 


(6)  The  Iron-Manganese  Occurrence  at  Lindener  Mark  near  Giessen 

This  occurrence,  the  most  important  of  this  class  in  Germany,  lies 
about  half  an  hour's  journey  from  Giessen.  It  is  exploited  in  several  large 
openouts.  The  ore  consists  of  an  irregular  bed  of  Middle  Devonian  Stringo- 
cephalus  limestone  covered  by  thick,  light  red  to  white  clays  supposedly 
of  Tertiary  age,  and  by  fluviatile  gravels.  In  but  few  places  does  this 
limestone  preserve  its  original  character ;  generally  it  has  been  altered 
to  a  ferruginous  and  manganiferous  dolomite,  while  its  surface  has  been 
so  incised  by  running  water  that  numerous  pot-holes  now  exist. 

In  many  places  the  boundary  between  payable  loose  ore  and  the 
foot-wall  dolomite  is  not  definite,  while  at  other  places  where  a  light  yellow 
dolomite  occurs,  there  is  a  sharp  separation ;  a  crust  of  high-grade  manganese 
ore,  however,  usually  covers  the  irregular  dolomite  surface.  Against  the 
hanging-wall  clay  also,  the  outline  of  the  ore-body  is  not  well  defined,  this 
clay  descending  into  irregular,  pocket-like  holes  in  the  ore.  The  thickness 
varies  greatly,  reaching  sometimes  as  much  as  30  m.,  though  on  an  average 
it  is  but  8  metres. 

The  quality  of  the  ore  also  varies  considerably ;  poor  clayey  masses 
.of  lens-  or  runnel  shape  occur  in  the  deposit.  The  ore  consists  principally 
of  loose  limonite,  in  which  patches,  of  pyrolusite,  polianite,  wad,  and 
manganite,  occur.  The  average  composition  of  the  ore  won  is  approxi- 
mately 20  per  cent  of  iron  and  20  per  cent  of  manganese,  so  that  it  is  a 
typical  iron-manganese  ore.  On  the  market  it  is  known  as  Eernie  ore  after 
the  name  of  the  former  owner  of  the  mine.  , 
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Pra.  384. — Map  showing  the  position  of  the  metosomatic  liraonite  and  iron-manganese  deposits 
of  the  Taimufl  and.  the  Soonwald. 
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Fio.  885. — Tranaverse  section  of  the  manganese-iron  deposits  at  the  Lindener  Mai'k  near  Giesaen 

Beyschlag. 
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Genetically,  the  occurrence  in  the  first  place  resulted  from  the  meta- 
somatio  replacement  of  Stringocephalus  limestone,  subsequently  to  which 
and  probably  in  Tertiary  time,  it  became  in  greater  part  disintegrated  and 
finally  re-assembled  in  the  present  fragmentary  deposit. 

The  economic  importance  of  the  above-described  occurrences  in  the 
Taunus  district,  including  that  at  the  Lindener  Mark,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  figures.  In  1910,  ten  mines  at  work  produced  278,055 
tons  of  ore,  of  which  the  average  iron  content  was  23-5  per  cent,  the 
manganese  content  being  variable.  The  average  value  of  this  ore  was 
about  eight  shillings  per  ton,  the  whole  of  it  being  saleable.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  compare  this  figure  with  the  total  production  of  iron  ore  in  Germany 
during  the  same  year,  which  was  22,964,765  tons. 


THE  COPPER  LODES 

COPPER  lodes,  in  which  sulphide  copper  ores  occur  almost  exclusively, 
represent  fissure-fillings  similar  to  the  lead-zinc-silver  lodes.  Of  the 
gangue-minerals,  quartz,  sometimes  accompanied  by  tourmaline,  is  the 
most  frequent.  In  some  cases  calcite,  at  times  associated  with  barite 
and  fhiorite,  predominates,  while  only  very  exceptionally  is  this  the 
case  with  the  two  latter  minerals.  With  regard  to  gangue,  a  particular 
type  of  lode  is  represented  by  those  in  which,  apart  from  quartz,  siderite 
is  by  far  the  most  characteristic  mineral,  forming  as  it  then  does  a  large 
part  of  the  lode-filling. 

Copper  lodes  frequently  contain  some  galena  and  sphalerite ;  since 
however  some  of  the  lead-zinc  lodes  carry  some  copper  in  addition  to 
silver,  galena,  and  sphalerite,  such  lodes  may  be  taken  to  represent  grada- 
'tions  between  these  two  types  of  lode.  Beside  those  lead-zinc  lodes 
wherein  the  copper  content  may  be  considerable,  there  are  isolated 
districts  where  such  lodes  carry  copper  in  particularly  large  amount. 
These  constitute  the  cupriferous  facies  of  the  'sulphide  lead  lodes,  re- 
presentative occurrences  of  which  are  found  at  Himmelfahrt  and  the 
Junge  Hohe  Birke,  etc'.,  near  Freiberg  ; 1  at  Oberschlema  and  Schneeberg 
in  the  Erzgebirge ;  and  at  Stolberg-Neudorf  and  Lauterberg  in  the 
Harz.  The  tetrahedrite  lodes  at  Schwaz  and  Brixlegg  in  the  Tyrol,  and 
the  'silver-copper  lodes  at  Cerro  de  Pasco  in  Peru,2  constitute  another 
special  type. 

Again,  the  gradations  on  the  one  side  to  the  gold-silver  lodes,  and  on 
the  other  to  the  tin  lodes,  are  of  great  interest.  For  instance,  the  gold 
lodes  at  Altenberg  in  Silesia,  to  the  north  of  the  Bergmannstrost  lode,  carry 
copper  to  such  an  extent  that  prior  to  the  discovery  of  their  considerable 
gold  content  they  were  regarded  as  copper  lodes.  Furthermore,  the 
copper-bearing  tin  lodes  of  Cornwall  and  the  Herberton  district,  Australia, 
have  long  been  famous.  In  these  the  occurrence  of  the  copper  is  dependent 

1  Ante,  p.  674.  a  Ante,  p.  680. 
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upon  the  nature  of  the  country-rock  and  upon  the  position  relative  to 
the  primary  zones,  though  even  among  the  tin  lodes  proper  others  occur 
in  which  copper  predominates. 

Since  however  such  gradations  are  only  of  small  economic  import- 
ance, the  copper  lodes  proper  may  be  regarded  as  a  distinct,  well-defined 
group  of  deposits  in  which  a  type  containing  clean  copper  ore  may  be 
distinguished  from  one  of  copper-bearing  siderite. 

Among  the  primary  ores  of  this  group  chalcopyrite  is  the  most  im- 
portant. This  in  most  cases  is  accompanied  in  more  or  less  large  amount 
by  pyrite  and  sometimes  also  by  pyrrhotite.  Only  exceptionally,  as  at 
Telemarken  in  southern  Norway,  is  pyrite  completely  absent ;  at  that 
place,  beside  chalcopyrite  the  lodes  carry  only  bornite  or  chalcocite. 
In  the  case  of  the  very  productive  chalcopyrite-quartz  lodes  at  Moonta  in 
South  Australia,  the  pyrite  content,  however,  is  low. 

Chalcopyrite  occurs  secondarily  in  the  cementation  zone  of  deposits 
in  which  cupriferous  pyrite  constitutes  the  primary  ore.  In  almost  every 
case  where  the  genesis  of  the  deposit  has  been  definitely  determined,  bornite 
and  chalcocite  are  products  of  the  cementation  zone,  though  this  fact 
does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  both  also  occurring  as  primary  ores. 
In  each  such  case  this  question  must  be  settled  on  its  own  merits.  Vogt 
in  this  connection  refers  to  the  Aamadal  mine  in  Telemarken,1  where  the 
surface  has  suffered  extensive  erosion  from  land  ice.  There  the  decom- 
position zone  in  consequence  of  this  erosion  is  only  about  1  m.  in  depth, 
below  which  follows  a  chalcopyrite-quartz  zone  which,  down  to  a  depth 
of  150  m.  carries  neither  pyrite  nor  bornite.  Only  at  very  great  depth 
was  bornito,  intimately  intergrown  with  chalcopyrite,  found  in  the  main 
lode,  so  that  a  secondary  formation  of  bornite  in  this  case  appears  to  be 
excluded. 

In  many  copper  lodes  the  sulph-antimonides  and  sulph-arsenides  are 
completely  absent,  or  occur  quite  subordina^ely.  Cases  do  however  occur 
where  such  minerals  are  especially  characteristic.  Economically,  the 
most  important  among  these  ores  is  the  mineral  enargite,  Cu3AsS4,  which 
at  Butte,  Montana, — the  most  important  copper  lode-district  of  the  present 
day — represents  not  less  than  some  30  per  cent  of  the  minerals  present ; 
without  doubt  this  occurrence  is  in  greater  part  secondary.  Enargite  is 
also  found  in  the  copper  lodes  at  Tintic  in  Utah ;  at  the  Morococha  Lagoon 
in  the  Peruvian  Cordilleras ;  in  the  silver-copper  lodes  at  Cerro  de  Famatina 
in  Argentina ;  in  some  of  the  deposits  in  Chili ;  at  Manoayan  in  the 
Philippines ;  and  at  Bor  in  the  east  of  Serbia.  Bergeat  and  Beck  in  their 
text-books  have  placed  these  copper  lodes  characterised  by  containing 
enargite,  in  a  class  by  themselves. 

1  Postea,  p.  901. 
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Tetrahedrite  is  not  uncommon  in  copper  lodes,  this  mineral  in  fact 
being  sometimes  the  most  important  of  those  present,  as  for  instance  in 
the  occurrences  at  Schwaz  and  Brixlegg  in  the  Tyrol,  where  it  contains  a 
little  silver  and  occasionally  also  a  little  quicksilver.  Similar  deposits 
containing  an  argentiferous  quicksilver-tetrahedrite  with  35  per  cent  of 
copper,  are  found  at  Mascara  and  Kresevo  in  Bosnia ;  and  with  tennantite, 
though  almost  without  silver,  at  Teniente  in  Chili.  The  other  copper 
sulpho-salts  are  only  interesting  mineralogically,  as  are  also  selenium- 
copper,  selenium-silver-copper,  etc. 

The  various  primary  and  secondary  copper  ores,  together  with  their 
characteristics,  have  already  been  described  when  dealing  with  the  ores 
of  the  different  metals.1 

The  world's  copper  production  in  1909,  which  was  approximately 
840,000  tons,  was  contributed  to  by  the  different  ores  as  follows : 

Native  copper,  from  Michigan,  United  States,  about  101,000  tons ; 
Corocoro,  Bolivia,  about  2000  tons ;  or,  including  a  small  amount  from 
other  mines,  in  all  about  12  per  cent  of  the  total  production. 

Carbonate-oxide  ores  are  estimated  to  have  yielded  150,000  tons,  or 
15-20  per  cent. 

Enargite.  alone  is  responsible  •  for  about  three-tenths  of  the  Butte 
production,  or  40,000  tons  ;  or,  including  some  other  deposits,  in  all  about 
5  per  cent. 

Tetrahedrite  and  other  sulpho-salts  are  estimated  to  have  produced 
at  most  1-2  per  cent. 

Chalcopyrite,  bornite,  and  cha'lcocite  yielded  together  about  60-65 
per  cent.  It  may  in  fact  be  assumed  with  a  fair  amount  of  certainty 
that  about  one-half  the  copper  produced  comes  from  chalcopyrite  and 
cupriferous  pyrite. 

Stibnite,.  arsenopyrite,  and  silver  minerals,  are  found  in  most  copper 
lodes  in  much  the  same  subordinate  amount  as  galena  and  sphalerite. 
The  matte  obtained  upon  smelting,  apart  from  a  few  unimportant  occur- 
rences, usually  therefore  contains  small  amounts  of  lead,  zinc,  antimony, 
arsenic,  etc. 

tf 

Some  silver  also  is  invariably  present.  Even  where  silver  minerals 
themselves  are  completely  absent,  furnace  copper  seldom  contains  less 
than  0-025  per  cent  of  silver  as  well  as  a  small  amount  of  gold.  This  low 
precious-metal  content  is  derived  in  greater  part  from  the  sulphide  copper 
ores,  chaloopyrite,  bornite,  and  chalcocite.  The  gold,  together  with  a 
small  portion  of  the  silver,  comes  perhaps  from  pyrite.  The  silver  content 
frequently  reaphes  0-1  per  cent  or  more,  the  Bessemer  copper  from  the 
Butte  district — which  is  subsequently  refined  by  electrolysis — containing 

i  Ante,  pp.  89-92,  198-201. 
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for  instance  an  average  of  0-23-0-24:  per  cent,  in  addition  to  0-0008  per  cent 
of  gold.  This  relatively  large  amount  is  however  an  exception.  Similarly, 
copper  matte  almost  invariably  contains  some  nickel  and  cobalt,  though  in 
100  parts  of  copper  there  e,re  as  a  rule  only  about  0-2  parts  of  nickel- 
cobalt. 

Leaving  iron  out  of  consideration,  the  metals  in  the  copper  lodes  are 
found  in  approximately  the  same  relative  quantities  as  in  the  intrusive 
pyrite  deposits.1  In  this  connection  it  is  particularly  noteworthy  that  both 
types  of  deposit  exhibit  almost  the  same  proportions  of  copper  to  silver 
and  of  copper  to  nickel-cobalt. 

Apart  from  the  association  of  copper  with  tin  in  Cornwall  and  in  the 
Herberton  district,  tin  is  almost  completely  absent  from  copper  lodes. 
Exceptionally,  it  is  found  in  the  lodes  at  Katharinaberg,  south  of  Sayda 
in  the  Bohemian-Erzgebirge,  not  far  from  the  tin  lodes  of  that  district ; 
and  at  Boccheggiano  in  Tuscany  .a 

Of  the  gangue-minerals,  quartz  generally  predominates  in  most  copper 
lodes.  It  is  frequently  accompanied  by  some  calcite,  while  barite  and 
fluorite  are  absent  or  occur  subordinately. 

The  presence  of  tourmaline — probably  connected  with  a  tourmaliniza- 
tion  of  the1  country -rock  —  remarked  by  A.  von  Groddeck,  1887,  and 
A.  W.  Stelzner,  1897,  in  connection  with  some  copper  lodes  in  Chili,  is 
important.  This  mineral  has  also  been  found  at  Svartdal  in  Telemarken, 
Norway ;  at  Copper  Mountain  in  British  Columbia ; 3  in  the  Blue  Mountains ; 4 
at  Sonora,  Mexico  ; B  in  the  Knisib  Valley,  German  South- West  Africa  ;  ° 
and  in  some  small  lodes  at  Monte  Mulatto  near  Predazzo  in  the  southern 
Tyrol.7  In  some  of  these  lodes  molybdenite,  scheelite,  and  wolframite, 
also  occur,  while  cassiterite  is  absent ;  in  others  the  gold  content  is 
so  considerable  that  such  lodes  may  be  taken  to  represent  gradations 
to  the  tourmaline-bearing  gold  lodes.  , 

It  would  appear  that  a  fair  number  of  these  tourmaline-bearing 
quartz-copper  lodes  occur  in  association  with  acid  or  intermediate  eruptive 
rocks,  such  as  granite,  quartz -monzonite,  quartz -diorito,  etc.  They 
therefore  in  many  respects  resemble  the  tin  lodes  associated  with  granite, 
and  especially  the  tin-copper  lodes  of  Cornwall,  from  which  however  they 
are  distinguished  by  the  complete  absence  of  cassiterite.  Several  of 

i  Ante,  pp,  163,  302.  »  Potiea,  p.  911. 

'  Catherinot,  Eng.  Min.  Journ.,  1905,  VoL  LXXIX.  p.  126-127. 

«  W.  Lindgren,  XXII.  Ann,  Rep,  U.S.  Qeol  Survey,  1900-1901,  II.  p.  020, 

•  W.  H.  Weed,  Trans,  Amer.  /na,  Min.  Sng.  XXXII.,  1902. 

0  B.  Scheibe,  Zeit.  d,  d,  geol  Gta,,  1888,  Vol.  XL.  p.  200. 

7  A.  Hofmann,  Sitvungaber,  d.  6<5Aw.  Oea,  d,  Wiaa,,  Prague,  1903  ;  0.  Stutzer,  '  tJber 
turmalinftihrende  Kobalterzgange  von  Mina  Blanoa  in  Chili,'  Zeit,  f,  prakt.  Geol,  1906, 
p.  294 ;  and  K.  A.  Redlioh, .'  Turmalin  auf  Erzlagerstatten '  in  Tsohennak's  Min.  Petr. 

Mitt,  xxrr,,  1903, 
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the  quartz-copper  lodes  of  Telemarken,  occurring  in  granite,  carry 
potash-mica  along  the  walls,  this  occurrence  being  similar  to  that 
of  zinnwaldite  in  some  tin  lodes.1  These  lodes  contain  in  addition  some 
fluorite,  while  the  granite  immediately  along  the  lode  fissure  is  altered  to 
a  greisen-like  rock.2 

For  these  reasons,  therefore,  Vogt 8  described  such  copper  lodes  as 
'tin  lodes  with  copper  in  the  place  of  tin.'  This  analogy  to  tin  lodes 
however  is,  even  with  lodes  in  granite,  only  observable  in  exceptional 
cases,  it  being  actually  the  case  that  the  most  important  copper  lodes  in 
granite — such  as  those  at  Butte  where  the  granite  or  quartz-monzonite 
contains  64  per  cent  Si02 — display  no  traces  of  a  greisen  formation. 

The  crusted  structure  so  frequently  met  in  other  lodes  is  seldom 
found  in  copper  lodes.  In  many  cases  the  structure  has  been  rendered 
complex  by  the  repeated  opening  of  the  lode  fissure  and  the  consequent 
re-entry  of  mineral  solutions. 


THE  RELATION  OF  COPPER  LODES  TO  ERUPTIVE  ROOKS 

A  differentiation  is  made  between  : 

(a)  The  tin-copper  lodes  of  the  Cornwall  type,  genetically  associated 
with  granite.4 

(6)  The  quartz-copper  lodes  characterized  by  tourmaline  and  the 
formation  of  greisen,  and  occurring  partly  within  and  partly  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  acid  or  intermediate  eruptive  rocks,  with  which, 
as  will  be  indicated  in  the  description  of  the  occurrences  in  Chili  and 
Telemarken,  they  are  likewise  genetically  associated. 

(c)  The  quartz-copper  lodes  not  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
tourmaline,  yet  occurring  in  principally  acid  or  moderately  acid  eruptives. 
To  these  among  others  belong  the  lodes  of  Butte,  Montana,  occurring  in 
quartz-monzonito ;  many  lodes  in  Ohili,  principally  in  acid  and  inter- 
mediate rooks ;  those  of  Ashio,  in  liparite,  and  a  large  number  of  other 
Japanese  copper  lodes,  in  acid  or  intermediate  rocks ;  the  deposits  of 
Moonta  in  South  Australia,  in  quartz-porphyry ;  and  the  occurrences  in 
Shasta  County  north  of  Redding  in  California,  in  presumably  Triassic 
alaskite-porphyry.5  In  addition  to  these  more  important  occurrences  the 
following  copper  lodes  occurring  in  principally  acid  or  moderately  acid 
eruptive  areas  are  worthy  of  mention  :  those  in  the  Robinson  District, 

1  Ante,  Fig.  263.  »  Ante,  Figs.  145,  263. 

*  Loc.  cit.,  1887.  *  Ante,  pp.  431-436. 

6  Rios,  Scon.  Qeol.  of  U.S.,  1910,  p.  419  ;  Diller,  U.S.  Gaol  Surv.,  Bull.  213, 1903,  and 
225,  1904, 
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Nevada,  in  a  moderately  acid  porphyry ; 1  lodes  and  impregnations  in 
granite,  Llano  County,  Texas  ; a  auriferous  copper  lodea  in  gneiss-granite 
and  quartz-porphyry,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado ; 3  many  copper,  lodes  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sherbrooke  in  Quebec,  in  the  vicinity  of  schistose 
porphyritic  andesite ;  *  and  those  at  Tilt  Cove,  Newfoundland,  in  a  mica- 
and  quartz-bearing  propylitized  porphyrite.5 

Similar  occurrences  in  Mexico  have  been  described  by  J.  Gr.  Aguilera,6 
who  emphasizes  the  fact  that  these  occur  mostly  in  Tertiary  rocks,  partly 
acid,  such  as  granite  and  rhyolite,  and  partly  intermediate,  such  as 
quartz-diorite,  andeaite,  etc. ;  but  not  in  basic  eruptives. 

Similar  quartz  lodes  containing  chalcopyrite,  pyrite,  etc.,  occur  at 
Oobre  on  the  island  of  Cuba,  in  volcanic  breccias  and  lavas  ;  on  the  island 
of  Haiti,  in  diorite  dykes  and  in  the  contact  aureole  of  such  dykes  and 
others  of  andesite,  and  in  molaphyre.7 

Among  the  copper  deposits  in  New  South  Wales,  according  to  J.  E. 
Carne,8  five  occur  in  granite,  five  in  porphyry,  nine  in  andesite,  and 
seven  in  and  near  serpentine.  Most  of  the  occurrences  however,  and 
among  them  the  important  one  at  Cobar,  occur  in  slate  belonging  chiefly 
to  the  Silurian. 

Quartz  lodes  with  bornite,  chalcopyrite,  tetrahedrite,  etc.,  occurring 
in  granite  penetrated  by  dykes  of  olivme-diabase,  are  found  at  the  Albert 
Silver  mine,  60  miles  north-east  of  Pretoria  in  the  Transvaal.8  Similar 
lodes  are  known  in  quartz-porphyry  at  Tschudack  in  the  Altai ; 10  and 
in  diabase  at  the  Siinik  mines  at  Katar  in  Trans-Caucasia.13  The 
analogous  occurrence  at  Kedabek  is  described  a  little  further  on. 

Copper  lodes,  containing  among  other  minerals  enargite  and  covellite, 
occur  at  several  places  near  Bor  in  eastern  Serbia,  and  are  associated 
with  kaolinized  or  propylitized  andesite.12  Those  at  Imsbaeh  in  the 
Rhenish  Palatinate  occur  in  quartz-porphyry  and  melaphyre.13 

Many  other  copper  lodes  so  situated  might  be  enumerated. 

(d)  The  contact  copper  deposits  of  which,  as  already  mentioned,14 

I  A.  C.  Lamon, 'Tho  Coppor  Deposits  of  tho  Robinson  Mining  District,  Nevada,' 
University  of  California,  Hull,  of  Geol,  1906,  Vol.  IV,  No.  14. 

•  J.  1\  Komp,  Ore  Deposits  of  U.R.,  1900,  p.  204. 
»  Ibid.  p.  203. 

«  J.  A.  Drawer, '  Copper  Deposits  of  the  Eastern  Townships  of  Canada,'  Econ.  Geol.  I.,, 
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5  Bergoat,  loc.  cit,  p.  823. 

0  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  1902,  XXXII.  pp.  610-512.  , 
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there  are  a  large  number,  among  them  being  many  of  great  economic 
importance. 

Within  one  and  the  same  district,  true  contact  occurrences  con- 
taining copper  with  garnet,  augite,  scapolite,  wollastonite,  etc.,  are  very 
frequently  associated  with  ordinary  copper  lodes.  Examples  of  such 
combined  contact-  and  lode  occurrences  have  been  recorded  at  Bingham 
Canon  in  Utah ;  in  the  Clifton-Morenci  district,  Arizona ; *  at  Cananea 
in  Mexico. near  the  boundary  with  Arizona  ;a  and  at  Concepcion  del  Oro 
in  Zacatecas,  Mexico.  All  these  occurrences  are  of  considerable  import- 
ance, and  in  all  of  them  both  types  of  deposit  appear  to  be  intimately 
associated  with  each  other.  Moreover,  according  to  Bergeat,  Boutwell, 
Emmons,  Lindgren,  Weed,  and  others,  both  were  formed  during  the 
waning  phases  of  eruptive  activity,  though  according  to  Boutwell  the  lodes 
at  Bingham  may  be  somewhat  younger  than  the  contact  occurrences, 
which,  according  to  Emmons,  is  also  the  case  at  Cananea. 

The  native-copper  deposits  associated  with  basic  volcanic  flows,  occur- 
ring at  Lake  Superior,  are  treated  in  a  special  chapter.3 

(e)  Finally,  many  admittedly  mostly  small  occurrences  of  sulphide 
copper  ores,  with  a  frequently  high  metal  content,  in  serpentine  and  its 
associated  eruptive  rocks. 

To  these  belong  the  deposits  at  Monte  Catini  in  Tuscany  and  Liguria;4 
that  at  Riparbella  in  Tuscany,  described  by  R.  Delkeskamp ; 6  the 
deposits  at  Rebel]  and  Wis  in  serpentine,  in  north-west  Serbia ;  °  and 
those  at  Kemenica  in  Bosnia,  also  in  'serpentine.7  Delkeskamp  mentions 
in  addition  some  apparently  similar  occurrences,  as  for  instance  the 
well-known  deposit  at  Arghana  Maden  in  Asia  Minor,  and  several  in  the 
north  of  Corsica.  To  this  class  also  belongs  the  small  pocket-like  deposit 
of  bornite  and  chalcopyrite  in  serpentine,  at  Hatfjeldalen  in  Norway. 

A  numerical  statement  of  the  various  types  of  copper  deposit  shows 
that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  these  occur  in  association  with  eruptive 
rocks,  and  that  bed-like  occurrences,  such  as  the  copper-shale  in  the 
Zechstein  of  Germany,  the  pyrite  bed  at  Rammelsberg  near  Goslar,  and 
the  Permian  copper-sandstone,  are  exceptions. 

The  copper  lodes  proper  and  those  connected  with  contact -meta- 
morphic  occurrences — these  two  types  together  yielding  considerably 
more  than  one-half  of  the  total  copper  production — upon  examination  show 
themselves  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  be  associated  with  eruptive  rocks 
or  eruptive  .periods.  The  magmatic-intrusive  pyrite  deposits8  are  con- 

1  Ante,  p.  396,  B  Ante,  p.  398. 

3  Poatea,  p.  028.  *  Ante,  pp.  300-301.  s  Zeit.  f.  pratt.  Qeolt  1907. 

0  R.  Book  and  W.  v.  Fircks,  Zeit.  /.  praJct.  Oeol,  1901. 
7  Fr.  Katzer,  Leobener  Berg-  it.  HOMeiwi.  Jahrb.,  1906,  Vol.  LIU,  Parb  3. 
.    B  Ante,  pp.  301-337. 
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nected  with,  basic  plutonic  rocks.  The  -well-known  occurrences  in  the 
Lake  Superior  district  are  found  in  close  association  with  basic  volcanic 
rocks,  though  with  those  the  controlling  chemical-geological  processes  Were 
entirely  different. 

From  the  nature  oE  the  last-mentioned  occurrences  many  investigators 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  copper  lodes  also  were  genetically  connected 
principally  with  basic  eruptives.  This  conclusion  is  indeed  true  in 
the  case  of  the  afore-mentioned  unimportant  occurrence  in  serpentine  at 
Monte  Catini,  and  a  number  of  unimportant  lodes  scattered  all  over 
the  world  in  gabbro-diorite,  diabase,  etc.  The  greater  number  of  copper 
deposits  occurring  within  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  eruptive 
rocks — and  among  them  the  most  important  economic  deposits — are 
however  closely  connected  with  acid  and  intermediate  eruptives,  such 
as  granite,  quartz-monzonite,  grano-diorite  or  quartz-diorite,  quartz- 
porphyry,  liparite,  andesite,  etc.  Such  is  the  case  at  Butte,  Bingham, 
Clifton-Morenci,  Bisbee,  Cananea,  Chili,  Japan,  Moonta,  etc. 

According  to  Moricke,  in  Chili  it  is  principally  the  quartz  and  quartz- 
tourmaline-copper  lodes  which  are  associated  with  acid  or  intermediate 
eruptive  rocks,  while  the  lodes  carrying  a  preponderating  amount  of  calcite 
and  some  barite  are  usually  connected  with  more  basic  rocks.  It  cannot 
however  yet  be  said  that  this  holds  good  in  general. 

The  geological  significance  of  the  bedded  copper  lodes  appears  particu- 
larly difficult  to  determine,  since  these  are  related  to  the  intrusive  and 
other  pyrite  deposits,  not  only  morphologically  but  often  also  by  their 
high  content  of  pyrite  and  pyrrliotite,  The  occurrence  at  Ducktown  in 
Tennessee,  for  instance,  is  regarded  by  American  authorities  as  a  fissure 
vein  connected  with  replacement.  Vogt,  however,  from  descriptions 
considers  that  this  occurrence  is  probably  an  intrusive  magmatio  deposit. 
According  to  this  authority  also,  the  large  pyrito  deposits  at  Mount  Lyell 
in  Tasmania  may  be  similarly  regarded. 

It  would  appear  likely  therefore  that  many  occurrences  formerly 
regarded  as  formed  by  heated  waters  belong  to  the  intrusive  deposits. 
Doubtless  however  there  are  bedded  copper  lodes  which  have  been  formed 
by  heated  waters,  and  which  must  be  reckoned  with  the  lodes. 

THE  AGE  OP  COPPER  LODES 

Many  copper  lodes,  being  associated  with  the  extensive  Tertiary 
eruptive  or  at  times  late  Cretaceous  eruptive  activity,  are  comparatively 
young.  Among  these  are  the  following : 

Butte  in  Montana  ;  Tertiary,  probably  early  Tertiary  ; 

Bingham  in  Utah :  late  Mesozoie  or  early  Tertiary ; 
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Clifton-Morenci,  Bisbee,  and  others  in  Arizona,  Cananea  in  Mexico 
near  the  boundary  with  Arizona  :  late  Cretaceous  or  early  Tertiary,  these 
deposits  being  combined  contact-  and  lode  occurrences. 

Several  other  important  lodes  in  Mexico  ;  most  of  the  occurrences 
in  Chili;  and  most  of  the  lodes  in  Japan,  these  latter  occurring  in 
Tertiary  liparite,  andesite,  etc.  The  Japanese  pyrite  deposits,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  for  instance  those  occurring  at  Besshi,  etc.,  are  probably 
of  greater  age.  -  . 

Massa  Marittima,  etc.,  in  Tuscany  :  Tertiary,  namely,  Eocene  to 
perhaps  Upper  Miocene. 

Kedabek  in  the  Caucasus  :  possibly  Tertiary. 

Bor  in  Serbia,  Cobre  on  the  island  of  Cuba,  Boleo  in  Mexico,  etc.,  are  -,\ 

also  young.  ' 

Of  the  world's  copper  production,  which  in  1909  amounted  to  840,000 
tons,  at  least  400,000  tons,  or  about  one-half,  came  from  Tertiary  and  late 
Cretaceous  deposits.  The  young  eruptive  epochs  are  therefore  exceedingly 
important  not  only  for  silver,  gold,  aud  quicksilver,  as  has  already  been 
demonstrated,  but  also  for  copper. 

A  large  number  of  lodes,  such  as  those  in  Cornwall,  the  Urals,  Mitter-  (} 

berg,  Telemarken,  etc.,  are  on  the  other  hand  of  considerably  greater  age, 
Concerning  the  non-lode-like  copper  deposits,  the  intrusive  pyrite  deposits 
are  mostly  exclusively  Palaeozoic  ;  the  Lake  Superior  deposits,  Cambrian- 
Algonkian ;  and  the  German  copper-shale,  Permian,  etc.,  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  of  greater  geological  age. 

THE  CLASSIITOATION  OF  COPPER  LODES  "' 

Both  Beck  and  Bergeat  in  their  text-books,  conforming  to  the  views 
of  the  Freiberg  school,  classify  the  copper  lodes  according  to  the  : 

characteristic  ore-  and  gangue-minerals.    Both  these  authorities  place  the  ! 

native-copper  deposits  of  Lake  Superior  among  the  copper  lodes.  These 
deposits  however  differ  so  much  both  mineralogicaUy  and  geologically 
from  ordinary  lodes  that  in  this  work  they  are  treated  as  an  independent  < -> 

class.     In  this  work  also,  the  controlling  factor  in  the  classification  of  ? 

copper  lodes  has  not  been  the  mineral-association  in  any  particular  deposit, 
but  rather  the  sum  of  the  general  characteristics  of  that  deposit.  : 

Following  this  idea — though  in  many  cases  detailed  description  is  j 

lacking — the  following  classification,  admittedly  capable  of  improvement  • 

in  many  respects,  may  be  formulated : 

(1)  Copper-tin  lodes,  regarded  geologically  as  a  facies  of  the  tin  lodes, 
associated  with  granite,  e.g.  lodes  in  Cornwall .;  at  Herberton  in  Queensland ; 
and  others  Ibng  exhausted  in  the  Erzgebirge,  Saxony. 
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(2)  Quartz-copper  lodes  containing  tourmaline,  in  part  also  containing 
other  minerals  characteristic  of  tin  lodes,  associated  with  granite  and 
other  acid  and  intermediate  eruptive  rocks,  e.g.  Telemarken,  Norway. 

(3)  Quartz-copper  lodes  without  tourmaline  but   often  containing 
some  calcite,  etc. : 

(a)  within,  or  in  contact  with  principally  acid  or  intermediate  eruptive 
rocks,  e.g.  Butte,  Montana  ;  Moonta,  South  Australia  ;  Japan,  etc. ;  more 
rarely  in  basic  cruptives ; 

(&)  in  slates,  without  any  apparent  association  with  eruptive  rocks. 

(4)  Copper  lodes  within,  or  in  contact  with  principally  acid  or  inter- 
mediate eruptive  rocks  and    in  association  with  contact-deposits,  e.g. 
Telemarken,  Norway. 

(5)  Copper  lodes  in  association  with  metasomatic  deposits,  the  latter 
principally  in  limestones,  e.g.  Massa  Marittima  in  Tuscany,  Otavi. 

(6)  Copper  lodes  with  preponderating  carbonates,  including  calcite, 
dolomite,  siderite,  and  some  quartz,  barite,  etc. : 

(a)  in  basic  eruptive  rocks,  e.g.  many  occurrences  in  Chili  ; 

(b)  in  slates,   sometimes  chiefly  with  siderite,  e.g.  occurrences   in 
Siogerland. 

(7)  Copper  lodes,  masses,  pockets,  etc.,  in  serpentine  rocks ;   so  far, 
economically  speaking,  not  particularly  important,   e.g.  Monte  Catini, 
Tuscany. 

(8)  Bedded  lodes  in  crystalline  schists,  e.g.  Mitterberg  in  Salzburg, 
Aamdal  in  Norway. 

The  present-day  economically  most  important  copper  lodes  belong 
more  particularly  to  classes  2,  3a,  and  4. 

.     THE  GENESIS  OF  COPPER  LODES 

The  alteration  of  the  country-rook  along  the  lode  fissure,  as  descrip- 
tions of  occurrences  iti  Telemarken,  Chili,  at  Butte  and  Massa  Marittima, 
indicate,  may  in  different  districts  take  very  various  form.  This  alteration 
is  due  to  hydrothermal  processes  and  is  dependent  chiefly  upon  the  com- 
position of  the  circulating  solution. 

The  hydrothermal  character  of  the  lodes  is  expressed  beyond  question 
in  the  mineral-association  and  the  alteration  of  the  country-rock.  In  the 
case  of  many  copper  lodes  associated  with  eruptive  rocks— in  Cornwall, 
Telemarken,  at  Butte,  Olifton-Morenoi,  Bisbee,  Cananea,  etc.,  for  instance 
—it  maybe  proved  that  their  formation  took  place  during  the  last  stages 
of  the  eruption.  From  similar  considerations  to  those  put  forward 
when  discussing  the  tin  lodes1  and  the  young  gold-silver  lodes,2  the 
*  Ante,  pp.  418-423,  a  Ante,  p.  634, 
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conclusion  may  be  drawn  also  for  copper  lodes  associated  with  eruptive 
epochs,  that  the  ore  was  derived  from  the  particular  magma. 

With  lodes  occurring  in  slate  and  having  no  apparent  connection  with 
eruptive  epochs  the  source  of  the  metal  is  indeterminate.  Most  of  these 
lodes  however  were  probably  formed  similarly  to  those  at  Butte,  Clifton- 
Morenci,  etc.,  though  any  generali zation  to  that  effect  should  be  guarded 
against. 

With  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  copper  deposits  associated  with 
serpentine,  such  as  those  at  Monte  Catini,  Eebelj  in  Serbia,  etc.,  geologists 
still  hold  very  varied  opinions.  Lotti  considers  the  deposit  at  Monte 
Oatini  and  similar  deposits  in  Tuscany  and  Liguria  to  be  the  products  of 
magrnatic  differentiation,1  while  Beck  and  v.  Fircks,  Katzer,  Delkeskamp, 
and  others,  on  the  other  hand,  consider  them  to  be  of  secondary  formation. 
In  this  connection  Beck  and  v.  Fircks  2  express  themselves  as  follows : 
'  The  copper  belongs  primarily  to  the  serpentinized  eruptive  rocks.  It 
however  probably  no  longer  exists  in  its  original  condition,  the  ore-bodies 
now  found  being  the  results  of  concentration  which  took  place  during 
the  complete  chemical  alteration  of  the  original  olivine  rock.' 


PRIMARY  AND  SECONDARY  DEPTH-ZONES  IN  COPPER  DEPOSITS 

As  previously  mentioned,  secondary  alterations  of  sulphide  copper 
deposits  of  every  genesis  take  various  form  in  different  districts.8  In  some 
districts,  as  for  instance  Butte  in  Montana  and  Huelva  in  Spain,  the 
copper  content  at  the  outcrop  has  been  practically  completely  removed.* 
In  other  districts  such  as  Burra-Burra,  Moonta,  and  Wallaroo,  in  South 
Australia  ;  Bisbee  and  Glifton-Morenci  in  Arizona  ;  at  many  places 
in  Chili,  at  Mednorudiansk  in  the  Urals,  and  at  Katanga  in  the  Congo 
district,  on  the  other  hand,  particularly  large  quantities  of  secondary 
copper  ores  are  found  at  the  outcrop,  close  to  the  surface.  At  Burra-Burra, 
for  instance,  astonishingly  rich  carbonate  and  oxide  ores  were  found  near 
the  surface,  though  in  depth  no  payable  sulphide  ores  existed. 

The  complete  removal  of  the  copper  from,  the  oxidation  zone  is  con- 
nected on  the  one  hand  undoubtedly  with  the  occurrence  o£  much  pyrite, 
which  upon  weathering  yields  the  necessary  acid,  and  on  the  other  with  the 
absence  of  carbonates  to  neutralize  this  acid.  Sulphuric  acid  becomes 
formed  as  the  final  product  of  the  oxidation  of  FeS2,  the  reactions  being 
as  follows  : 

aO  +  Or  =  FeS04  +  H2S04,. 

a  +  H2S04. 


1  Ante,  p.  301.  *  Ze.it.  /.  prakt.  Geol,  1901,  p,  322. 

>  Ante,  p.  216,  *  Ante,  p.  321  ;  poatea,  p.  886. 
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Ckalcopyrite,  bornite,  and  chalcocite,  by  oxidation  are  in  part  altered 
directly  to  sulphates,  and  in  part  dissolved  by  the  ferric  sulphate  formed 
at  the  decomposition  of  the  pyrite,  thus  : 


Gu2S  +  2^62(804)3  =  2CuS04  +  4FeS04  +  S5 
CugS  +  5E1ea(S04)3  +  4HaO  =  2CuS04  +  10FeS04 

-  In  the  process  of  this  oxidation  ferric  oxide  or  hydrate  are  formed 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  an  extent  dependent  upon  the  amount  of 
iron  sulphide  present. 

Ohalcopyrite  *  by  itself  does  not  upon  complete  oxidation  yield  suffi- 
cient sulphuric  acid  to  form  CuS04  and  Fea(S04)3,  this  being  also  the  case 
with  bornito  and  chalcocite.  Generally  speaking,  therefore,  complete 
removal  of  the  copper  content  is  not  found  where  sulphide  copper  ores 
occur  without,  or  with  only  a  small  admixture  of  pyrite  and  pyrrhotite.  The 
occurrence  of  limestone  at  the  outcrop  —  as  for  instance  with  many  contact- 
deposits  and  with  some  lodes  —  or  of  calcite  or  other  carbonates  in  the 
gangue,  would  neutralize  the  acid  formed  and  the  carbonate  and  oxide  of 
copper,  etc.,  would  be  precipitated,  thus  : 

20uS04  +  20aC03  +  H^O  -  CuC03.Cu(OH)a  +  2CaS04  +  C02. 

The  most  widely  distributed  of  the  secondary  minerals  is  malachite, 
with  which  mineral,  azurite,  cuprite,  native  copper,  chrysocolla,  atacamite, 
chaloanthite,  brochantite,  tenorite,  some  phosphates,  arsenates,  etc.,  are 
found  associated. 

The  conditions  under  which  native  copper  is  formed  have  already  been 
discussed.2  The  subject  is  however  again  taken  up  a  little  later  when 
describing  the  Lake  Superior  deposits.3 

Atacamite,  GuCla.3Cu(OH)2,  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  oxida- 
tion zone  not  only  in  Atacama  in  Chili,  where  it  occurs  to  a  depth  of  some 
100  m.,  but  also  in  South  Australia.  Chalcanthite  and  brochantite  have 
also  been  encountered  in  large  amount  in  Chili,  in  such  places  as  have  a 
low  rainfall. 

In  addition  to  copper  deposits  associated  with  limestone  or  caleite, 
oxidation  ores  also  occur  to  a  large  extent  where  lime  could  not  have  had  a 
neutralizing  effect,  as  for  instance  in  friable  sandstones  and  slates,  when 
originally  sulphide  copper  ores  were  associated  with  relatively  little  iron 
sulphide".  In  such  cases  the  friable  nature  of  the  country-rock  and  a  dry 
climate  appear  to  have  been  the  principal  factors. 

The  reason  that  in  some  districts  free  from  lime  the  copper  content 
has  been  practically  completely  removed,  while  in  others  likewise  free  the 
i  Cu  :  Fo  :  28.  .  a  Ante,  pp.  139-140.  8  Postea,  p.  028. 
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copper  content  has  been  collected  to  form  rich  oxidation  oress  has  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  determined. 

In  the  case  of  large  occurrences  and  where  rapid  erosion  has  not 
taken  place,  oxidation  ores  reach  to  a  depth  of  10-100  m. ;  in  Arizona 
even  to  200  metres.  As  already  pointed  out,1  their  extent  is  dependent 
principally  upon  the  position  of  the  ground-water  level,  but  also  upon 
other  factors.  In  many  districts,  immediately  under  the  oxidation  zone 
a  very  rich  cementation  zone  is  met,  the  copper  content  of  which  was 
derived  from  descending  solutions,  according  to  reactions  expressed  in 
the  following  equations : 

CuS04  +  2FeS  =  CuFeS2  +  FeS04, 

CuS04  +  2FeS2  +  40  =  CuFeS2  +  FeS04  +  2S02) 

CuS04  +  CuFeS2  =  2CuS  +  FeS04, 

GuS04  +  2CuFeS2  +  Oa  =  CugFeSg  +  FeS04  +  S02, 

2CuS04  +  CuFeS2  +  S02  +  2H20  =  CuaS  +  OuS  +  FeS04  +  2HaS04, 

1 10uS04  +  5GuFeS2  •+  SHgO  =  SGiLjS  +  5FeS04  +  8H2S04. 

The  demarcation  between  the  oxidation  and  cementation  zones  is 
often  strikingly  sharp,  as  for  instance  at  Huelva,2  Butte,  and  Ducktown.3 
At  Butte,  the  rich  cementation  zone  extends  to  a  depth  of  some  hundred 
metres  below  the  oxidation  zone,  while  in  other  deposits,  as  for  instance  at 
Ducktown,  its  extent  is  limited  to  a  few  metres. 

In  consequence  of  the  discontinuance  of  cementation  ores  in  depth, 
many  mines  working  lodes  containing  sulphide  copper  ores  have  become 
considerably  poorer  in  depth.  Such  variations  in  content,  before  the 
secondary  depth-zones  became  appreciated,  were  regarded  as  primary 
depth-zones. 

The  deepest  copper  lode-mines  yet  known  are  those  at  Butte  and 
Moonta  in  South  Australia  with  depths  of  about  900  m.  and  800  m.  respec- 
tively ;  and  some  in  Ohili  600-800  metres  deep.  In  the  case  of  the  two 
first-mentioned  the  copper  content  in  depth  has  considerably  decreased, 
though  to  what  extent  this  must  be  attributed  to  the  cessation  of  cementa- 
tion ores  cannot  be  gathered  from  existing  descriptions  of  the  occurrences. 

In  Cornwall,4  a  primary  depth-zone  occurs,  in  so  far  that  copper  ores 
in  depth  are. replaced  by  cassiterite.  In  the  silver-copper  lodes  at  Cerro 
de  Pasco  in  Peru,  the  silver  content  diminishes  in  depth  while  that  of  the 
copper  increases.5 

.  The  copper  lodes  at  Dobschau  in  Hungary  are  also  remarkable,  in  that 
beneath  a  siderite  zone,  chalcopyrite,  and  tetrahedrite  occur,  and  beneath 
this  again  another  primary  zone  containing  cobalt  and  nickel.6 

1  Ante,  p.  213.  *  Aide,  pp.  10,  321.  "  Postea,  p.  889. 

*  Ante,  p.  434.  °  Ante,  p.  580.  °  Ante,  p.  807 ;  postea,  p.  003. 
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The  distribution  of  the  copper  upon  the  lode  plane  in  the  primary 
zone  though  still  very  variable  is  not  nearly  so  irregular  as  is  the  case  with 
gold-  and  silver  lodes.  Rich  ore-shoots  nevertheless  occur,  the  tendency 
being  for  them  to  be  found  at  lode  intersections. 

Economically,  these  lodes  represent  the  most  important  of  all  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  copper  deposit ;  as  will  be  indicated  later,  they  are  responsible 
for  approximately  one-half  of  the  world's  copper  production.  From  100 
tons  of  ore,  usually  1-1-5  tons,  occasionally  2  tons,  and  exceptionally  a 
somewhat  larger  number  of  tons  of  metallic  copper,  are  obtained. 

The  most  productive  lode  district  of  the  present  day  is  that  at  Butte, 
Montana. 

THE  DISTRICT  OF  BUTTE,  MONTANA 

LITERATURE 

,  W.  H.  WKED,  S.  F.  EMMONS,  and  G.  W.  TOWEB,  jun.  '  Butte  .Special  Folio,'  Geol. 
Atlas  of  the  U.S.,  1807,  Folio  38.— W.  H.  WEED.  '  Ore-Deposits  at  Butto/  in  U.S.  Geol. 
Surv.,  Bull.  No.  213,  1903,  pp.  170-180 ;  Journ.  of  Qool.  VIII.  pp.  773-776.— EMMONS  and 
WEED.  '  The  Secondary  Enrichment  of  Ore-Deposits,1  Trans.  Amor.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.  XXX., 
1901,  pp.  177-217. — WHED.  '  Enrichment  of  Mineral  Veins  by  later  Metallic  Sulphides,' 
Bull.  Gool.  Soc.  Am.  XL,  1900,  pp.  179-200.— EMMONS.  '  The  Secondary  Enrichment  of 
Ore-Deposits,  in  Genesis  of  Oro-Doposits,'  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Min,  Eng.  XXX.,  1902,  pp. 
433-472. — 1:1.  V.  WINOHKLL.  '  Synthesis  of  Chalcocite  and  its  Genesis  &t  Butto  Montana,' 
Bull.  Gool.  Soo.  Am.  XIV.,  1903,  pp.  209-276.— J.  F.  SIMPSON.  '  The  Relation  of  Copper  to 
Pyritc  in  the  Loan  Copper  Ores  of  Butte,'  Eoon.  Gool.  III.,  1908,  pp.  028-63(1.— R.  H.  SAI-ES. 
'  The  Localisation  of  Values  in  Ore-Bodies,  etc.,  at  Bntte,'  Econ.  Gool.  III.,  1908,  pp.  326- 
381  ;  '  Superficial  Alteration  of  the  Butto  Veins,'  ibid.  V.f  1910,  pp,  16-21. 

The  town  of  Butte  in  south-west  Montana  is  situated  in  46°  north 
latitude,  in  the  central  portion  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  at  a  height 
of  1800  m.  above  sea-level.  The  comparatively  small  mining  district 
to  which  it  gives  its  name  occurs  within  a  large  Tertiary  eruptive  area, 
about  70  miles  long  and  40  miles  wide.1 

The  most  important  lodes  are  found  in  a  relatively  basic  granite, 
containing  only  64  per  cent  Si02  and  rich  in  hornblende  and  mica,  known 
as  Butte  Granite,  but  which  is  more  correctly  a  quartz-monzonite, 

In  this  granite,  intrusions  of  granite-aplite  under  the  name  of  Bluebird 
Granite  containing  77  per  cent  Si02,  and.  of  quartz-porphyry  under  the 
name  of  Medoc  Porphyry  with  70  per  cent  Si02,  occur  as  later  differentiated 
products ;  while,  as  the  last  eruptive  in  the  sequence  and,  in  all  probability 
of  Neozoic  age,  follows  rhyolite  with  74  per  cent  Si02,  partly  in  the  form 
of  dykes  and  partly  as  flows,  The  disposition  of  these  rocks  is  indicated 
in  !Fig.  386,  Tho  rhyolite  constitutes  the  Big  Butte  mountain  which 

1  Many  analyses  of  eruptive  rooks  from  this  area  are  published  in  F.  W.  Clarke,  Analyses 
of  Rocks,  from  the  Laboratory  of  the  U.S.  Geol,  Surv.,  Bull,  No,  228, 1904,  pp,  132-134.— W.  H. 
Weed,  Journ.  Geol.  VIL  p.  737, 
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rises  250  m.  above  the  valley-level,  and  gives  its  name  to  town  and 

district. 

rghe  granite  is  in  all  probability  of  early  Tertiary  age. 

The  lodes,  which  are  invariably  steep,  belong  to  three  systems  : 

(a)  The  oldest  and  economically  most  important  are  the  east-west 

lodes,  in  which  a  repeated  re-opening  of  the  lode  fissure  may  frequently  be 


Butte 
Granite. 


Bluebird         Quartz- 
Granite.        Porphyry. 


Hhyo- 
lite. 


Lake 
Beds. 


Alluvium. 


Ooppnr 
LodfiH, 
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Fia.  386.— Map  of  the  Butte  Field.    Emmons,  1897.    The  Luke  bods  consist  of  sand, 

rhyolite,  tuff,  etc. 

observed,  and  in  this  sense  they  may  be  described  as  composite  lodes, 
Their  length  along  the  strike  frequently  reaches  several  kilometres,  as 
for  instance  in  the  Anaconda,  Parrot,  Mountain  View,  West-Colusa,  and 
Syndicate  lodes, 

(&)  Younger  north-west  lodes,  which  cut  and  dislocate  those  of  the 
first  system.  Some  of  these  are  rich. 

(c)  Still  younger  north-east  lodes,  which  dislocate  the  other  two 

3ms. 

These  lodes  out  the  aplite-  and  quartz-porphyry  dykes  occurring  in 
on  the  other  hand  are  older  than  the  rhyolite. . 
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According  to  the  nature  of  the  filling,  in  addition  to  copper  lodes 
silver  lodes  may  also  be  differentiated,  these  being  however  of  little  economic 
importance.  All  these  quite  rich  copper  lodes,  with  some  minor  exceptions, 
are  found  in  a  small  area,  3  km.  long  and  1-5-2  km.  wide,  or  about  5  sq.  km. 
in  extent.  The  silver  lodes,  now  no  longer  worked,  occur  to  the  north, 
west,  and  south-west  of  this  area.  They  contain  sulphide  silver  ores 
such  as  argentite,  proustite,  pyrargyrite,  tetrahedrite,  stephanite,  etc., 
with  some  native  silver,  sphalerite,  pyrite,  and  galena ;  but  in  general 
and  except  a  few  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  copper  district, 
they  contain  practically  no  copper. 

The  gangue-rninerals  in  the  silver  lodes  are  quartz,  rhodochrosite, 
rhodonite,  and  hubnerite,  MnWo04.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting 
to  recall  the  fact  that  rhodochrosite  in  many  silver  lodes,  and  rhodonite  in 
several  of  the  Hungarian  gold-silver  deposits,  play  important  parts.  In 
addition,  the  silver  lodes,  unlike  those  of  copper,  exhibit  a  pronounced 
crusted  structure  and  vuggy  character. 

The  principal  gangue-mineral  with  the  copper  lodes  is  quartz  ;  calcite 
and  barite  occur  seldom,  while  fluorite  is  practically  absent.  The  separa- 
tion from  the  highly  decomposed  granite  is  in  general  not  sharp,  the 
solutions  circulating  in  the  lode  fissure  having  in  part  metasomatically 
replaced  the  country-rock,  such  lodes  being  spoken  of  by  American  authors 
as '  replacement  veins.'  On  either  side,  the  granite  is  traversed  by  numerous 
veins  so  that  the  average  payable  width  is  16  m.,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
Anaconda  lode  it  may  even  reach  30-40  metres.  The  length  along  the 
strike  is  likewise  considerable,  frequently  reaching  one  or  more  kilometres. 

The  metalliferous  material  of  the  copper  lodes  consists  on  an  average 
of  about  60  per  cent  of  chalcocite}  30  per  cent  enargite,  8  per  cent  bornite, 
and  2  per  cent  ohalcopyrite,  covellite,  and  tetrahedrite  ;  pyrite  also  occurs 
in  the  primary  ore. 

•  The  occurrence  of  fresh  undecomposed  granite,  though  met  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  district,  is  very  uncommon,  from  which  fact  an 
intense  thermal  activity  must  be  presumed. 

The  formation  of  the  lodes  took  place  after  the  consolidation  of  the 
granite,  aplite,  and  quartz-porphyry,  but  before  the  eruption  of  the 
rhyolite.  Their  formation  belongs  therefore  to  one  of  the  last  phases  of 
the  eruption,  and  one  of  intense  tectonic  movement.  "Weed  in  1903  came 
therefore  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lode  material  was  derived  from  the 
original  magma.  , 

Economically  as  well  as  scientifically  the  secondary  depth -zones 
in  this  district,  represented  by  extensive  oxidation  and  cementation  zones, 
are  of  great  importance. 

The  gradual  development  of  copper  mining  in  this  district  may  be 
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gathered  from  the  following  brief  description :  In  the  'sixties  some  alluvial 
gold  was  won  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Butte.  Then  silver  mining  in  the 
oxidation  zone  of  silver-quartz  lodes  characterized  by  large  quantities 
of  manganese  oxide,  was  carried  on  fairly  extensively,  until  the  middle  of 
the  'nineties  when  the  price  of  silver  fell.  Some  of  the  copper  lodes  also 
were  originally  worked  near  the  surface  exclusively  for  silver,  the  small 
amount  of  silver  contained  in  the  primary  ore  having  remained  in  the 
oxidation  zone,  while  the  copper  had  been  carried  almost  completely  to 
the  deeper  cementation  zone.  In  such  cases  a  very  small  amount  of 
native  copper  occurring  now  and  then  was  the  only  indication  of  the 
true  character  of  these  deposits,  copper  carbonates  being  completely 
absent.1 

Generally  speaking,  in  this  district  oxidized  copper  ores  are  rare, 
though  from  one  place  in  the  oxidation  zone  of  the  BuUwhaoker  mine  about 
25,000  tons  of  silicate  ore,  chrysocolla,  were  obtained.  In  general  the 
oxidation  zone,  reaching  to  a  maximum  depth  of  100  m.,  is  so  completely 
leached  of  its  copper  content  that  in  the  early  days  it  was  impossible  to 
conclude  that  rich  copper  ores  existed  in  depth.  Upon  further  sinking 
however,  at  the  beginning  of  the  'eighties,  rich  cementation  ores,  constitut- 
ing what  was  termed  the  sulphide  enrichment,  were  found,  the  separation  of 
these  from  the  oxidation  ores  being  so  strikingly  sharp  that  the  passage 
from  one  to  the  other  occupied  at  the  most  not  more  than  a  few  feet. 
From  that  time  production  increased  very  rapidly.  In  the  autumn  of 
1910  the  deepest  mine  had  reached  2900  feet,  while  the  deepest  drives  of 
the  more  important  mines  are  now  on  an  average  about  2000  feet.  The 
ore-bodies  in  depth  consist  principally  of  quartz  and  of  pyrite  with  a  low 
copper  content.  According  to  micrometallographic  studies  by  Simpson,8  the 
pyrite  contains  mechanically  admixed  within  itself,  chalcopyrite,  enargite, 
bornite,  and  chalcocite,  this  sequence  representing  the  order  of  their  age. 

The  composition  of  the  primary  mineralization  has  not  yot  been 
definitely  settled.  It  is  fairly  certain  however  that  the  principal 
minerals,  chalcocite,  enargite,  bornite,  and  covellite,  are  secondary.  These 
minerals  form  crusts  upon,  and  veins  in  the  pyrite,  which  latter  mineral 
in  many  places  they  have  completely  replaced.  Since  copper  carbonates 
are  entirely  absent  the  conclusion  has  been  drawn  that  the  descending 
solutions  were  acid,  and  not  alkaline. 

The  east-west  lodes  are  characterized  by  extensive  enrichment  zones 
of  more  than  1  km.  in  length,  while  the  youngest  fault  fissures  are 
in  part  filled  with  large  quantities  of  crushed  clayey  material,  whereby 
the  mineralization  is  limited  to  ore-shoots-  or  bonanzas  of  very  rich  ore. 
Sales,8  in  explanation  of  this,  considers  that,  the  descending  cupriferous 
1  Ante,  p.  882,  a  Loc.  cit.,  19,08.  a  Loo.  cit.,  1908. 
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solutions,  owing  to  this  impervious  clayey  material,  were  only  able  to  use 
certain  channels.  According  to  more  recent  investigation,  chalcocite  and 
enargite,  which  minerals  in  general  diminish  in  depth,  are  to  some 
extent  also  primary ;  of  the  two,  chalcocite  being  found  deposited  upon 
enargite,  is  the  younger. 

In  this  district  the  ore  has  become  poorer  in  depth ;  the  average 
copper  content  of  the  smelting  ore  from  the  first  thousand  feet  below  the 
oxidation  zone  was  8-10  per  cent,  while  in  the  second  thousand  feet  it 
was  not  more  than  6  per  cent.  It  is  however  a  question  whether  in  depth, 
owing  to  continued  improvements  in  mining  and  smelting,  ore  of  such 
low  content  as  formerly  to  be  considered  unpayable,  has  not  latterly  been 
worked  at  a  profit. 

The  boundary  between  the  sulphide  enrichment  zone  and  the  primary 
ore  is  still  but  little  known.  According  to  Sales,  the  structural  geologist 
of  Butte,  the  cementation  zone  extends  at  most  1000  feet  below  the 
oxidation  zone. 

The  development  of  copper  mining  at  Butte  is  best  shown  by  the 
following  table  by  Merton,  in  which  the  Lake  mines  and  those  of  Arizona 
are  compared. 

COPPER  PRODUCTION  IN  LONG  TONS 


1882. 

4,045 
14,300 
11,140 
8,030 
2,065 

1885. 

1800. 

1805, 

1000. 

1005. 

1000. 

1011. 

Montana 
Caluraot  and  Hoola 
Other  Lake  mines 
Arizona    .... 
Others  in  United  States 

30,270 
21,075 
11,136 
10,136 
1,436 

49,500 
20,250 
18,200 
15,045 
«,370 

82,589 
34,454 
23,582 
21,429 
10,240 

172,300 

114,144 
34,745 
24,390 
49,447 
40,800 

142,400 
37,950 
59,820 
99,490 
49,370 

140,106 
40,000 
01,450 
130,375 
118,360 

122,070 
35,000 
61,995 
141,490 
132,095 

Total  of  United  States  . 

40,470 

74,050 

110,325 

203,600 

389,120 

400,280 

492,050 

World's  total 

181,000 

225,000 

209,500 

334,500 

479,600 

682,125 

839,425 

873,460 

The  copper  production  of  the  Butte  district  increased  very  rapidly 
from  the  beginning  of  the  'eighties  up  to  1905,  since  when  it  has  re- 
mained at  approximately  the  same  figure.  This  in  part  is  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  several  of  the  principal  mines  operations  have  latterly 
had  their  seat  in  the  intermediate  zone  between  the  rich  cementation  and 
the  poorer  primary  zone.  To-day  Butte  produces  about  one-seventh  of 
the  world's  production.  According  to  Weed,  up  to  the  end  of  1901  a  total 
of  1,282,000  metric  tons,  worth  £79,375,000,  were  produced  in  this  district ; 
and  from  1901  to  the  end  of  1911,  2,528,000  tons,  equivalent  to  a  value  of 
£160,000,000,  the  value  of  the  silver  and  gold  being  additional. 

This  enormous  amount  of  copper  was  practically  all  obtained  from  an  i 
area  only  5  sq.  km.  in  extent.    Taking  the  now  existing  copper  reserves 
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into  consideration  it  is  evident  that  Butte  represents  the  most  gigantic 
copper  enrichment  hitherto  known  in  any  circumscribed  district. 

The  metallic  copper  produced  contains  on  an  average  0-23-0-24.-  per 
cent  of  silver  and  0-0008  per  cent  of  gold,1  while  in  addition  the  Bessemer 
copper  contains  0-008  per  cent  of  tellurium.  The  ore  is  smelted  for  the 
production  of  matte,  this  being  then  refined  by  the  Bessemer  and  electro- 
lytic processes.  The  most  important  works  are  those  of  Anaconda,  Parrot, 
Boston,  the  Butte  Reduction  "Works,  and  the  Montana  Ore  Producing 
Company. 

In  Arizona,  which  state  surpasses  Montana  in  its  copper  production, 
the  three  principal  districts,  Bisbee,  including  the  famous  Copper  Queen 
mine,  Clifton-Morenci,  and  Globe,2  situated  not  far  from  the  Mexican 
border,  are  all  to  be  regarded  as  exhibiting  a  combination  of  contact- 
deposits  and  lodes.  At  Clifton-Morenci,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an 
occurrence  of  quartz  -monzonite  porphyry,3  there  are,  in  addition  to 
contact-deposits  characterized  by  contact  minerals,  a  number  of  copper 
lodes,  these  being  responsible  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  production. 
Similar  circumstances  attend  the  occurrences  in  the  other  two  districts. 
Hitherto,  in  all  three  districts  operations  have  been  carried  on  chiefly  in  the 
oxidation  zone. 

In  the  Jerome  or  Black  Range  copper  district,  likewise  in  Arizona,  and 
at  Mineral  Creek,  the  geological  position  of  the  deposits  appears  to  be 
somewhat  different. 

The  most  important  copper-producing  region  of  the  United  States, 
apart  from  Arizona,  Montana,  and  Michigan,  is  Bingham  Canon  in  Utah, 
30  km.  south-west  of  Salt  Lake  City.  At  that  place,  as  at  Clifton-Morenci, 
contact-metasomatic  deposits  occur  in  limestone  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
late  Mesozoic  or  early  Tertiary  monzonite,  on  the  one  hand,  and  lodes  accom- 
panied by  impregnation  zones  in  monzonite,  on  the  other.  The  monzonite 
first  effected  the  contact-metamorphism  of  the  limestone  and  its  replace- 
ment by  copper  sulphides,  and  then,  when  the  upper  portion  of  the 
eruptive  rock  had  become  in  part  consolidated,  north-west  fissures 
were  formed  which  became  filled  with  hot  aqueous  solutions  probably 
derived  from  the  deeper  and  still  molten  monzonite  magma.  These 
solutions  altered  not  only  the  limestone  but  also  the  monzonite,  enriching 
them  both  with  copper,  silver,  gold,  and  some  molybdenite.4 

The  copper  production  of  the  United  States  in  1908  was  distributed 
among  the  various  states  as  follows  : 

1  Ante,  pp.  183,  166,  873.  *  AMe,  pp.  396-398,  »  Ante,  Pig,  252. 

4  Southwell,  Keith,  and  Emmoaa,  U.S.  Qeol.  Surv.t  Prof.  Pap.  38,  1905 ;   H.  Rios, 
Scon,  Qeol,  1910. 
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Arizona 

Montana 

Michigan 

Utah    . 

California 

Tennessee 


Metric  tons. 

129,700 

114,200 

101,600 

39,400 

17,600 

8,800 


Nevada 

Idaho 

Colorado 

New  Mexico  . 

Alaska 

Wyoming 


Metric  tons. 
7,800 
4,600 
4,500 
2,800 
2,100 
1,100 


To  these  are  to  be  added  a  number  of  states  having  a  very  small 
production,  so  that  altogether,  according  to  '  Mine  Returns,'  434,000  tons, 
or  according  to  '  Smelters  Returns '  427,000  tons,  were  obtained.  The 
deposits  of  the  Lake  Superior  district  in  Michigan  are  discussed  in  a  subse- 
quent chapter. 

DUOKTOWN,  TENNESSEE 

This  district,  so  often  cited  in  the  older  American  literature,  is  remark- 
able among  the  copper  deposits.  Here  occur  lenticular  pyrite  beds  in 
general  conformably  intercalated  in  crystalline  schists,  presumably  pre- 
Cambrian,  and  more  particularly  in  mica-quartz  schists.  These  beds 
are  usually  20  HI.,  or  in  exceptional  cases  50  m.  thick,,  an'd  carry  principally 
pyrrhotite  with  pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  some  sphalerite,  and  galena.  Horn- 
blende, augite,  garnet,  zoisite,  quartz,  calcite,  etc.,  occur  as  gangue.  At 
the  outcrop  of  the  principal  occurrences,  the  deposits  down  to  a  depth 
of  30  m.  are  altered  to  a  gossan,  beneath  which  follows  a  1-3  m.  thick 
cementation  or  sulphide-enrichment  zone  consisting  in  greater  part  of 
amorphous  copper  sulphide  with  some  malachite  and  azurite.  This  zone 
at  a  still  greater  depth  gives  place  to  primary  pyrite. 

W.  H.  Weed 1  regards  this  deposit  as  a  true  fissure-filling — containing 
principally  pyrrhotite  and  pyrite,  and  practically  free  from  quartz — which 
derived  its  material  from  the  alteration  of  a  rock  zone  consisting  chiefly  of 
metamorphio  minerals. 

J.  F.  Kemp2  likewise  regards  the  deposit  as  a  lode-like  replacement 
product,  though  he  believes  the  original  rock  to  have  been  limestone. 

H.  Ries  8  describes  the  deposit  among  the  true  fissure-fillings  in  mica- 
sohists,  this  filling  being  accompanied  by  metasomatism  of  a  rock  con- 
sisting of  garnet,  zoisite,  actinolite,  epidote,  pyroxene,  etc.,  these  minerals 
according  to  him  having  resulted  from  the  alteration  of  calcareous  slate. 

Vogt  points  out  that  according  to  the  descriptions  the  pyrite  occurs 
as  idiomorphous  crystals  embedded  in  the  pyrrhotite,  and  that  the  mineral- 
association  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Norwegian  pyrite  deposits.  He 
is  of  opinion  that  this  occurrence,  like  the  intrusive  pyrite  deposits, 
owes  its  existence  to  magmatic  differentiation. 

The  Ducktown  mine  is  one  of  the  oldest  copper  mines  in  the  United 
1  1900.  i  »  1901.  •  Scon,  Geol,  Text-book,  1910. 
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States,  operations  having  been  carried  on  since  1850,  when  the  rich  cemente 
tion  zone  was  first  exploited.  Subsequently  pyrite  was  mined,  this  i 
1908  containing  on  an  average  1-55  per  cent  of  copper,  as  well  as  some  silve 
and  gold.  The  sulphuric  acid  obtained  from  the  pyrite  is  used  in  th 
development  of  the  phosphate  deposits  occurring  in  the  neighbourhood.1 


MEXICO 

The  copper  production  of  this  country  from  1880  to  1911  may  t 
gathered  from  the  following  figures  : 


Boleo. 

Other  Mines. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1880 

... 

400 

1885 

... 

375 

1890 

3,450 

876 

1895 

10,460 

1,170 

1900 

11,060 

11,000 

1905 

10,186 

54,265 

1909 

12,230 

44,005 

1911 

12,165 

41,865 

The  deposit  at  Boleo  in  the  lower  half  of  the  Calif ornian  peninsuli 
which  has  been  worked  since  the  middle  of  the  'eighties,  occurs  bed-lil 
in  Tertiary  tuffs.  It  is  discussed  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

Concerning  the  already-mentioned  2  deposits  at  Cananea,  a  paper  t 
S.  F.  Emmons 3  has  recently  been  published.  These  deposits  occur  nej 
the  boundary  with  Arizona  in  a  presumably  early  Tertiary  petrograph 
province  consisting  from  oldest  to  youngest  of  : 

1.  Diabase. 

2.  Rhyolite. 

3.  Mesa-tuffs  and  andesite. 

4.  Syenite  and  syenite-porphyry. 

5.  Diorite-porphyrite. 

6.  Granite-porphyry,  grano-diorite,  and  quartz-porphyry. 

7.  Gabbro-diabase. 

In  the  contact  aureole  along  the  diabase-porphyrite,  grano-diorit 
and  quartz-porphyry,  and  principally  within  a  zone  10  km.  long  at 
1-5-3  km.  wide,  numerous  important  contact-deposits  containing  bornit 

1  C.  Heinrich,  Tmn*.  Amer.  Inat.  Min.  Inat.  XXV.,  1896  ;  J.  F.  Kemp,  ibid.  XXX 
1902;  W.  H.  Weed,  'Typos  of  Copper-Deposits  in  Southern  United  States,'  ibid.  XX5 
1901 ;  Bull.  Oeol.  floe.  Am.  XL,  April  1900. 

»  Ante,  p.  398. 

a  '  Cananea  Mining  District  of  Sonora,'  JScon.  Oeol.  V.,  June  1910. 
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chalcopyrite  and  sphalerite,  pyrite,  etc.,  are  found.  In  addition,  a  number 
of  likewise  very  productive  quartz  lodes  containing  clialcopyrite,  pyrite, 
sphalerite,  etc.,  occur,  principally  along  fault  fissures.  Geologically  there- 
fore, Cananea  is  fairly  closely  related  to  the  not  far  distant  occurrences  of 
Bisbee  and  Clifton-Morenci. 

According  to  Emmons,  mineralization  was  effected  by  strongly  heated 
solutions  emanating  from  the  cooling  magma.  Two  classes  of  deposit 
representing  two  stages  in  the  deposition  are  to  be  differentiated,  namely, 
in  the  first  place,  contact  occurrences,  which  were  formed  above  the 
critical  temperature  of  the  solutions ;  and  secondly,  lodes,  these  having 
been  formed  by  solutions  below  the  critical  temperature. 

The  occurrence  of  copper  contact-deposits  and  copper  lodes  in  grano- 
diorite  at  Conception  del  Oro  has  already  been  mentioned.1  At  San  Jose 
in  Tamaudipas,  near  the  boundary  with  Texas,  according  to  J.  F.  Kemp,2 
copper  deposits  also  occur  which  are  in  part  contact-metamorphic  and  in 
part  lode-like. 


CHILI 

LITERATURE 

•T.  DOMKYKO  (Santiago).  Numerous  Treatises,  Ann.  des  Minos,  Paris,  1840,  1841, 
1840 ;  Eaattyo  sobro  los  dopositoa  motaliforos  do  Chil6,  1876. — F.  MOESTA.  Uber  das 
Vorkommon  der  Chlor-,  Brom-  und  Jodvorbindungen  des  Silbers  in  der  Natur.  Marburg, 
1870. — v.  GRODDHOK.  '  Ubar  Turmalin  onthaltonde  Kupfererzo  von  Tamaya  in  Chile,' 
Zoit.  d.  d.  geol.  Gen.  XXXIX.,  1887,  p.  237.— W.  MORIOKH.  '  Einige  Beobachtuugen  labor 
chilouische  Erzlagerstatten  und  ihre  Boziehungen  zu  Eruptivgesteinon,'  Teohorm.  Min.- 
Petrog.  Mitt.,  1891,  p.  121 ;  '  Vorgleiohende  Studion  liber  Eruptivgesteino  und  Erzftihrung 
in  Chile  und  Ungarn,1  Ber.  d.  Naturforsohorgos.  Freiburg  in  Br.,  Vol.  VI.,  1892  ;  '  Die  Gold-, 
Silber-  und  Ktipfererzlagerstatteii  in  Chile  und  ihre  Abh&ngigkeit  von  Eruptivgesteinen,' 
ibid.  X.,  1897,  p.  152;  '  Geologisoh-potrographiBohe  Studien  in  den  ohileniBohen  And  en,' 
Ritzungsbor.  d.  prouss.  Akad.  d.  Wiss.  Vol.  XLIV.,  1896. — A.  W.  STELZNBR.  '  Uber  die 
Turnmlinfilhrung  dor  Kupferoragiingo  von  Chile,'  Zeit.  f.  prakt.  Geol.,  1897,  p.  41. — Several 
works  of  L.  M.  CROSNIICR.  Ann.  dos  Mines,  1851,  1859  ;  D.  FORBES,  1861,  1863,  1866 ; 
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The  disposition  of  the  most  important  copper  deposits  in  Chili  is 
indicated  on  the  map  constituting  Fig.  387,  from  which  it  is  seen  that 
these  deposits  are  widely  distributed  in  numerous  districts  between  19° 
and  35°  south  latitude,  south  of  which  there  are  but  few. 

In  this  region  lodes  are  the  chief  form  of  deposit,  though  according  to 
MOricke  some  quite  subordinate  contact-deposits  and  a  few  unimportant 

1  Ante,  p.  398.  *  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Sng,,  May  1905. 
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occurrences  of  the  Lake  Superior  type  are  also  found.    This  authority  in 

1897  divided  the  copper-,  silver-,  and  gold- 
occurrences  of  Chili,  which  are  so  closely  con- 
nected with  eruptive  rocks,  into  the  following 
groups  : 

1.  Gold-copper  deposits  :   Lodes  and  im- 
pregnations containing  gold  and  usually  some 
auriferous    copper  ores   in   moderately  acid 
and   acid    eruptive  rocks,  such    as   quartz- 
gabbro    or    quartz  -  augite  -  diorite,    quartz- 
diorite,  syenite,  amphibole-granitite,  quartz- 
porphyry  or  Hparite.    The  principal  gangue- 
mineral  is  quartz  ;  tourmaline  (I)  is  frequently 
present. 

A.  Gold  deposits  proper,  e.g.  at  Guanaco 
in  Antofogasta  ;  Inca  de  Oro,  Gachiyuyo,  and 
Jesus  Maria  in  Atacama  ;  Talca,  Andacollo, 
and  Los  Sauces  in  Coquimbo ;   Chivatos  in 
Talca,  etc. 

B.  Deposits  containing  rich  copper  ore 
with,  as  a  rule,  a  very  variable  gold  content, 
free  gold  being  found  here  and  there,  e.g.  at 
Remolinos  and  Ojancos  in  Ataoama  ;  Tamaya 
and  La  Higuera  in  Coquimbo  ;    Caleu,  Las 
Condes,  and  Peralillo  hi  Santiago,  etc. 

These  subordinate  groups  of  deposit,  being 
connected  by  every  possible  gradation,  are 
not  easily  differentiated  from  each  other. 

2.  Silver-copper  deposits :  Deposits  con- 
taining silver  minerals — with  no  considerable 
gold  content — associated  with  argentiferous 
copper  ores,  in  basic  plagioclase-augite  rocks, 
such  as  diabase,  augite-porphyrite,  and  augite- 
andesite,  or  in  Mesozoic  sediments,  especially 
limestones,  penetrated  by  those  eruptive  rocks. 
The  principal  gangue  -  minerals  are  calcite, 
barite,  and  quartz.    Zeolites  are  frequently 
present,  while  totixmaline  is  completely  absent. 
These  deposits  may  be  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing subdivisions  i 

A.  Deposits  with  copper  ores  containing 
no  gold  but  as  a  rule  some  silver.    Native  silver  is  sometimes  present, 


Cli  =  Ohnqulcumnta ;  P  =  Paposo ;  0  = 
Guanftco ;  11 = Remollnoa ;  C=  Comlrnl ; 
H— Higuera, 

FIG.  387-— Map  of  the  Chilian 
copper  deposits. 
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e.g.  at  Puquios  and  Checo  in  Atacama  ;  Mercedes  de  Algodones  in  Coqu- 
imbo  ;  Catemo  in  Aconcagua  ;  Lampa  in  Santiago,  etc. 

B.  Deposits  containing  silver.  Copper  ores  occur  here  more  or  less 
subordinately,  e.g.  at  Tres  Puntas,  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  Los  Bordos,  Chanarcillo, 
San  Antonio  in  Atacama ;  Algodones,  Eodaito,  Argueros,  Quitana  in 
Coquimbo,  etc. 

These  two  subordinate  groups  are  likewise  most  closely  connected 
with  each  other. 

3.  Silver  lodes  with  a  high  gold  content.    These  occur  in  both  basic 
and  acid  eruptive  rocks.     Free  gold  as  well  as  silver  chlorides  occur 
not  infrequently,  e.g.  at  Lomas  Bayas  in  Atacama,  and  Condoriaco  in 
Coquimbo. 

This  type  of  precious-metal  deposit  may  be  taken  to  represent  at  the 
same  time  a  combination  of  groups  1A  and  2B.  - 

4,  Deposits  containing  galena,  sphalerite,  tetrahedrite,  enargite,  etc. 
Though  silver  minerals  are  rarely  found  these  deposits  are  argentiferous 
throughout,  and  usually  somewhat  auriferous.     They  are  associated  with 
Tertiary  andesite  and  liparite  and  their  respective  tuffs,  e.g.  at  Cerro 
Blanco  and  La  Ooipa  in  Atacama ;  Las  Hediondas,  Vacas  Heladas  and 
Rio  Seco  in  Coquimbo,  etc. 

The  last-mentioned  deposits,  situated  in  the  Andes  3000-4000  m. 
above  sea-level  and  worked  more  particularly  for  silver  and  gold  but  not 
for  copper,  belong  to  the  Tertiary  gold-silver  group.1  This  is  also  the 
case  with  the  silver-gold  deposits  mentioned  in  group  3,  while  from  de- 
scriptions it  would  appear  that  very  many  of  the  silver  deposits  of  group 
2B  and  of  the  gold  deposits  of  group  1A  are  also  of  Tertiary  age. 

Those  eruptive  rocks 'with  which  the  copper  lodes  are  associated  are 
invariably  fairly  young,  that  is,  Upper  Cretaceous  or  early  Tertiary,  some 
perhaps  still  younger. 

Economically,  the  copper  deposits  of  Chili  are  more  important  than 
those  of  silver  and  gold.  This  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  figures 
of  production  for  1910  : 

Copper  ...  .  35,235  tons,  worth  £2,000,000 
Silver  .  .  .  44,479kg.,  „  150,000 
Gold  .  ...  1,208  „  „  175,000 

The  Chilian  copper  lodes  carry  quartz  as  principal  gangue.  Tourma- 
line, as  pointed  out  by  Groddeck,2  Stelzner,8  and  M6ricke,4  is  highly  char- 
acteristic of  many.  Such  for  instance  is  the  case  with  the  auriferous 
copper  lodes  in  a  massive  syenitic  rock  at  Taltal  in, northern  Chili;  the 
auriferous  copper  deposits  in  quartz-gaTsbro  and  quartz-diorite  at  Tamaya 
ia  Coquimbo,  where  the  country-rock  is  often  completely  tourmalinized; 

1  Ante,  pp.  616-600,  »  1887  "  1897.  *  1897. 
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the  likewise  auriferous  copper  lodes  in  gabbro-diorite  and  quartz-diorite 
in  the  important  mining  district  of  Copaquire  in  Coquimbo ;  and  many 
other  deposits  cited  in  the  works  of  Stelzner  and  Moricke.  In  addition, 
actinolite  frequently  occurs  and,  according  to  information  received  from 
Professor  Schneider,  occasionally  also  garnet.  Specularite  and  molyb- 
denite occur  fairly  extensively ;  scheelite,  cuproscheelite,  anatase,  and 
zircon,  are  found  as  rareties  ;  while  cassiterite,  fluorite,  and  topaz,  are 
absent.  According  to  Moricke,  tourmaline  occurs  only  in  lodes  connected 
with  acid  or  moderately  acid  eruptive  rocks,  such  as  granite,  syenite,  diorite, 
quartz-gabbro,  quartz-porphyry,  etc.,  and  is  absent  from  those  associated 
with  basic  eruptives. 

The  most  important  ores  of  the  Chilian  copper  deposits  are,  chalco- 
pyrite,  bornite,  and  chalcocite  ;  and  in  the  upper  levels,  cuprite,  malachite 
and  azurite,  native  copper,  covellite,  tenorite,  brochantite,  and  in  the 
northern  provinces,  atacamite.  Occasionally  much  chalcanthite  has  been 
found  at  the  outcrop  of  some  deposits,  as  for  instance  at  Copaquire  high 
up  in  the  Andes.1 

Tetrahedrite  and  domeykite  are  uncommon ;  enargite,  which  occurs 
fairly  extensively  in  the  young  lodes  mentioned  under  group  4,  appears  to 
be  absent  from  the  copper  lodes.  These  copper  lodes  frequently  contain 
a  small  amount  of  silver  and  gold,  the  silver  being  found  principally  in  the 
bornite  and  chalcocite,  the  gold  chiefly  in  the  chalcopyrite.  Though 
tetrahedrite  is  uncommon,  it  frequently  has  a  high  though  variable  silver 
content.  It  is  interesting  to  note  on  the  other  hand  that  this  mineral, 
as  in  the  Teniente  mine,  may  occur  practically  free  from  silver. 

In  these  Chilian  copper  lodes  also,  the  cementation  or  sulphide-enrich- 
ment zone  is  particularly  rich ;  at  Tamaya,  for  instance,  under  a  bright- 
coloured  oxidation  zone8  followed  a  zone  containing  bornite  and  chalco- 
cite,8 this  continuing  to  a  depth  of  220  m. ;  under  this  again  came  the 
primary  zone  in  which  chalcopyrite  predominated.4 

Copper  mining  in  Chili  began  on  a  very  moderate  scale  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth  century ;  it  increased  considerably  about 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  so  that  from  ]855  to  1880  Chili 
ranked  first  among  the  copper-producing  countries ;  but  subsequently 
was  surpassed  by  other  large  copper  -  producing  countries  till  now  it 
occupies  the  sixth  place,  the  sequence  being  : 

1.  United  States.  4.  Japan. 

2.  Mexico.  5.  Australia. 

3.  Spain.  6.  Chili. 

1  H.  Oehmiohen,  Zeit.  f.  prakt.  Geol,  1902,  p.  147. 
1  Meted  de  color.  »  Metal  de  color  bronceada.  «  Bronce  amarillo. 
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Tko  importance  of  the  copper  production  of  Chili  at  different  periods, 
including  the  copper  content  of  the  exported  ore  and  the  by-products 
from  smelting,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  table  : 


1050 
1700 
17150 
1800 
1,830 
1840 
1850 
ISliO 
18<>5 
1870 


Long  Tona. 

50 

1875 

100 

1880 

760 

1885 

1,250 

1890 

3,000 

ISO  5 

(5,500 

1000 

12,340 

1905 

34,120 

11)10 

41,210 

1911 

44,200 

Long  Tona. 
47,070 
39,580 
39,800 
20,050 
22,075 
26,700 
29,105 
35,235 
29,596 


The  total  copper  production  of  Chili  has  been  : 


boforo  1840 
1840-1854 
1 856-1894 
181)5-1911 


estimated  at     250,000  tons, 
about          260,000     „ 
„  1,501,000     „ 

484,000     „ 

Total  nearly  2,600,000  tons. 


The  sources  from  which  the  above  statistics  were  compiled  were  :  For 
tlio  recent  periods,  H.  R.  Merton,  Annual  Copper  Statistics  ;  for  the 
earlier  periods,  A.  Herrmann,  La  Production  de  Oro,  Plata  i  Cobre  en 
Chile,  Santiago,  1894.1 

The  production  for  1903  was  distributed  among  the  various  provinces 
as  follows  : 

Tons  of  Copper. 

462 
1,496 


Taona  i  Arica,  in  the  north 
Prov.  Tarapacd,  10°-2r  south  lat. 


Dopt.  Antofagasta,  2r-25°  south  lat. 


3,647 


Oopiapo    ^°°-28°  south  lat.. 

Vallonar  i  Jroirina  (28o_30c  Bouth  lftt- 

Elqul  i  la  Serena     (. 

Coquimbo  i  Ovallo,  30°  south  lat.     . 

Gombarbala  e  Illapol    . 

Petorea  i  Ligua 

Putaoudo,  etc.   .... 
Pruv.  Valparaiso  f 33o_34o  Bouih  kt> 

„      Santiago      \ 
Dopt.  Talca,  36°  south  lat.     . 


Total 


\  6,606 

j  3,524 

\2,014 

4,679 

426 

880 

1,152 

/    773 

\  2,052 

8 

34,645 


According  to  the  Estadistica  Minera  de  Chik  en  1903,  Santiago,  1905, 
Merton  reckons  the  copper  produced  in  Chili  during  that  year  to  have  been 
30,930  tons. 

The  most  productive  mines  lie  between  26°  and  30°  south  latitude, 
in  part  in  the  Ataoama  district.  At  its  zenith,  from  1860  to  1885,  Chili 

1  Vogt,  '  Die  StatiHtik  doa  Kupfors,'  Zeit.  f.  prakt.  Qeol,  1896,  p.  89. 
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found  at  Kosaka,  Osarusawa,  Ani,  Hisaniclii,  Arakawa;  Nagamatsu, 
Ogoya,  and  Yusenyi.  Almost  all  these  occur  either  in,  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tertiary  propylitized  liparite  and  andesite.  Exceptionally, 
the  lodes  at  Omodani  occur  in  Mesozoic  beds  in  association  with  quartz- 
porphyry,  and  others  at  Mizusawa  in  granite,  though  liparite  exists  in 
the  neighbourhood.  At  Kosaka,  now  on  account  of  its  high  silver  content 
the  most  important  copper  deposit  in  Japan,  the  lodes  are  found  in 
andesite  or  trachyte  and  attendant  tuffs. 

The  deposits  at  the  famous  Ashio  mine,  which  are  responsible  for 
approximately  one-sixth,  of  the  present  Japanese  copper  production,  occur 
principally  in  liparite,  dacite,  and  andesite ;  a  few  only,  have  as  country- 
rock  the  slates  adjacent  to  these  eruptives.  The  ore  of  these  lodes  consists 
chiefly  of  chalcopyrite  and  pyrite  with  some'bornite,  a  little  sphalerite, 
and  galena ;  while  quartz,  calcite,  and  barite,  occur  as  gangue.  L.  de 
Launay  compares  this  district  with  that  of  Butte,  Montana,  manganese 
minerals  being  common  to  both. 

In  Chugoku,  the  deposits  traverse  Paleozoic  as  well  as  Tertiary  beds 
penetrated  by  eruptive  rocks.  Although  that  at  Sasagatani  is  regarded 
as  a  contact  occurrence,  others  are  undoubtedly  typical  fissure-fillings  in 
quartz-porphyry  and  liparite. 

From  this  brief  description  it  is  seen  that  many  of  the  Japanese 
copper  lodes,  and  among  them  the  important  deposits  at  Kosaka  and 
Ashio.,  are  of  Tertiary  age. 

,  Copper  mining  is  the  most  important  mining  industry  of  Japan.  The 
value  of  the  production  of  the  different  heavy  metals  in  1908  was  as  follows  : 


Copnor  . 
Gold      . 
Silver    . 
Iron 
Load 


£2,350,000 

715,000 

402,500 

400,000 

41,500 


Antimony  . 
Tin     . 
Zinc  oro 
Pyrite 
Manganese  oro 


£6,600 
3,600 
31,600 
17,600 
16,600 


The  copper  production  of  Japan,  whose  art  industry  in  this  metal  is 
universally  recognized,  is  many  centuries  old.  The  deposit  at  Besshi, 
discovered  in  1690,  produced  in  1698  some  1500  tons  of  copper  ;  while  the 
Ashio  deposit  discovered  in  1610,  from  1676  to  1688,  produced  on  an 
average  1375  tons  yearly. 

At  Joshioka  mining  operations  began  as  far  back  as  807,  and  at 
Omodani  between  1342  and  1344. 

From  the  following  table  it  is  seen  that  the  copper  output  of  .this 
country  has  of  late  years  increased  considerably,  , 


1876 
1880 
1886 
1890 


Tons. 

2,400 

4,700 

10,600 

18,100 


1896 
1900 
1905 
1911 


Tona. 
19,100 
25,300 
35,500 
52,000 
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produced  some  40,000  tons  annually,  a  production  which  subsequently 
decreased  to  20,000-25,000  tons  ;  only  however  to  rise  again  considerably 
of  late  years.  The  great  fall  in  production  from  1885  to  1900  was  due 
to  the  particularly  low  price  of  copper,  and  to  political  disturbance.  The 
statement  sometimes  heard  that  the  copper  lodes  rapidly  pinch  out  in 
depth  or  become  completely  impoverished,-  is  incorrect.  According  to 
Schneider  in  1910,  none  of  the  long-established  mines  were  then  exhausted, 
though  some  had  reached  a  vertical  depth  of  600-800  metres.  The 
more  important  mines  are :  Collahusai  in  Tarapaca ;  Chuquicamata  in 
Antofagasta  ;  Guanaco  with  very  auriferous  copper  ores,  and  Paposo  with  a 
vertical  depth  of  400  m.,  in  Taltal ;  Descubridora  de  Carizalillo,  650  m. 
deep,  and  Fortunata  de  las  Amimas,  430  m.  deep,  in  Chanaral.  In  Oopiap<5, 
the  important  Dulcinea  mine,  800  m.  deep,  and  the  Cerro  Blanco  and 
Ojanco  mines,  380  m.  deep,  near  Kemolinos,  with  auriferous  copper  ore. 
In  Vallenar  i  Freirina,  Carizal-Alto,  414  m.  deep.  In  Elqui  i  la  Serena, 
the  celebrated  La  Higuera  mine,  350  m.  deep,  and  the  Brillador,  550  m. 
deep.  In  Coquimbo  i  Qualle,  Zannhillo,  200  m.  deep,  and  Tamaya  with  the 
Rosario  mine,  590  m.  deep.  And  finally,  Desengano  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Santiago.  ,  • 

The  famous  Chanaricillo  silver  mine,  first  discovered  in  1832  tfrough 
now  practically  exhausted,  reached  an  approximate  depth  of  700  metres. 
The  value  of  the  silver  produced  from  this  mine  was  according  to  Moricke 
about  £60,000,000,  though  Nordenskjold  estimated  it  to  be  only  £22,500,000. 


JAPAN 
LITERATURE 

Les  Mines  du  Japon,  Paris  Exhibition,  1900. — 'Mining  in  Japan, '  Past  and  Proaant, 
Bureau  of  Mines,  1900. — Resume1  statistique  de  1'empire  du  Japon,  Tokio. — L.  do  LAimAiV 
La  geologic  et  les  riohesses  minerales  de  1'Asie,  Paris,  1911. 

A  map  indicating  the  disposition  of  the  useful  deposits  of  Japan  is 
presented  in  Fig.  310.  Of  late  years  this  country  has  ranked  fourth 
among  the  copper-producing  countries.  In  addition  to  deposits  of  cupri- 
ferous pyrite,  copper  lodes  are  also  known.  To  the  first-mentioned  belongs 
the  deposit  occurring  ,in  crystalline  schists  under  similar  circumstances  to 
the  deposits  of  Norway  and  Spain,  at  the  Besshi  mine  on  Shikou,  one 
of  the  southern  islands,  .this  mine  being  544  m.  deep  and  responsible 
for  about  one-eighth  of  the  copper  production  of  Japan.  Of  greater 
economic  importance  however  are  the  copper  lodes  occurring  principally 
.on  the  main  island  of  Nipon.  In  the  north  of  that  island  and  in  the 
provinces  EcHzen  and  Kaga  somewhat  farther  south,  such  lodes  are 
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In  1908  there  were  at  work  no  less  than  forty-three  copper  mines  of 
importance,  among  which  the  following  are  worthy  of  particular  mention  : 
Kosaka  in  Bikuchu,  Ashio  in  Shimotsuke,  Besshi  in  Jyo,  Osaruzawa  iu 
Rikuchu,  Ani  in  Ugo,  Ikuno  in  Tajima,  and  Kano  in  Iwashiro. 

AUSTRALIA 

LITERATURE 

J.  A,  PHP.r.Tp.q  and  H.  Lotri3.  A  Treatise  on  Ore  Deposits.  London,  180(5. — Rupor(.H 
of  the  various  colonies  for  the  Mining  Exhibition,  London,  1890,  and  other  exhibitions — 
L.  GASGUEL.  Ann.  des  Mines,  10  Ser.  Vol.  VII.  pp.  544-662,  1905. 

One  of  the  most  important  copper-fields  in  this  country  is  that  of 
Moonta-Wallaroo  in  the  Yorke  peninsula,  near  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
At  Moonta,  first  discovered  in  1861,  copper  lodes  occur  in  quartz-porphyry. 
Seventeen  kilometres  away  the  well-known  Wallaroo  mine,  discovered  a 
year  earlier,  exploits  lodes  in  Cambrian  mica-schists  with  some  limestone, 
etc.  The  lodes  of  both  districts  carry  principally  chalcopyrite  and  some 
bornite,  with  quartz  as  gangue.  Wallaroo  carries  in  addition  some  pyrite, 
arsenopyrite,  cobaltite,  etc.  At  Moonta  the  pyrite  content  is  very  low. 
Barite,  fluorite,  and  tourmaline,  apparently  do  not  occur  at  either  place ; 
some  felspar  on  the  other  hand  is  found  at  Moonta. 

In  this  latter  district,  within  an  area  1-5  km.  square,  a  considerable 
number  of  lodes  are  known.  In  1903  the  deepest  shaft  had  reached  a  depth 
of  800  metres.  The  lodes  become  poorer  in  depth.  At  Wallaroo  a  s,teep 
lode  of  considerable  extent  and  usually  at  least  2  m.  wide  is  worked.  This 
lode  cuts  through  the  schists.  In  1890  the  deepest  shaft  was  400  metres. 

At  the  outcrop  of  these  lodes  large  quantities  of  malachite,  azurite, 
cuprite,  atacamite,  native  copper,  etc.,  occurred,  the  carbonates  and 
atacamite  predominating.  The  sulphides  were  first  met  in  greater  depth. 
At  Wallaroo  for  instance,  down  to  a  depth  of  30  m.  only  carbonates,  etc. 
were  known ;  below  this  and 'to  a  depth  of  50  m.,  black  copper  sulphide* ; 
and  below  this  again,  chalcopyrite  mixed  with  quartz.  The  black  copper 
sulphides  are  in  all  probability  cementation  ores.  At  Moonta  on  the  other 
hand,  where  in  the  neighbourhood  some  limestone  comes  to  the  surface, 
chalcopyrite  began  to  appear  at  a  depth  of  30-40  metres.  From  1861  to 
1903  this  mine  produced  about  120,000  tons  of  metallic  copper ;  to  this 
must  be  added  the  production  of  Wallaroo,  and  later  that  of  the  united 
Moonta-Wallaroo  mine,  this  being  about  6000  tons  per  year, 

Burra-Burra,  in  South  Australia  and  about  160  km.  north-north- 
east of  Adelaide,  was  formerly  famous  for  its  rich  oxidation  ores.  At 
this  place  two  lodes  occur  in  a. complex  consisting  of  slate,  limestone,  and 
sandstone— sometimes  described  as  serpentined  limestone—these  lodes 
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near  the  surface  carrying  malachite,  azurite,  cuprite,  native  copper,  etc. 
These  oxidation  ores  reach  to  a  depth  of  75-90  m.  free  from  sulphides ; 
not  till  a  depth  of  170-190  m.  is  reached  do  sulphides  exclusively  occur, 
and  then  such  are  represented  almost  entirely  by  chalcopyrite. 

This  deposit  was  discovered  in  1845,  and  exploited  with  considerable 
profit  up  to  1877  ;  altogether  234,648  tons  of  ore  containing  51,522  tons 
of  copper  worth  £4,749,224,  were  produced,  a  considerable  portion  of 
this  sum  being  net  profit.  In  this  case,  in  spite  of  the  high  content  of 
the  oxidation  ore,  tho  sulphide  ore  proved  to  be  unpayable. 

Most  of  tho  other  Australian  copper  deposits,  as  for  instance  the 
important  occurrence  at  Gobar  in  New  South  Wales,  likewise  occur  in  the 
form  of  lodes.  The  pyrite  deposits  at  Mount  Lyell  on  the  west  coast  of 
Tasmania  are  however  exceptions.  These  deposits  were  discovered  in 
1886,  though  not  till  the  middle  of  the  'nineties  was  exploitation  begun. 
They  occur  in  metamorphic  Silurian  slates,  and  in  many  respects  resemble 
the  Huelva  pyrite  deposits.  The  ore-bodies  have  an  average  width  of 
200  feet  or  a  maximum  of  300  feet,  and  may  be  950  feet  long.  The  ore 
consists  on  an  average  of  83  per  cent  of  pyrite,  14  per  cent  chalcopyrite 
with  4-5  per  cent  of  copper,  2  per  cent  barite,  and  1  per  cent  of  quartz. 
Mining  operations  began  in  1896,  resulting  later  in  a  yearly  output  of  8000 
tons  of 'copper.  From  189G  to  1908  the  total  copper  production  of  Tas- 
mania amounted  to  94,923  tons,  worth  £7,771,830,  this  production  having 
been  derived  almost  exclusively  from  Mount  Lyell. 

In  addition  to  copper,  Mount  Lyell  pyrite  contains  0-25  part  of  silver 
to  100  parts  of  copper,  and  1  part  of  gold  to  52  parts  of  silver,  so  that  it 
is  more  argentiferous  and  auriferous  than  other  intrusive  pyrite  deposits. 

The  approximate  value  of  the  copper  and  copper  ore  exported  from 
Australia  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  table  : 


South  Australia,  ]  843  to  1855 
„        I860  to  1805 
Now  South  Wttlon,  1859  to  180B 
QuoonHlancl,  18(10  to  1805      . 
Victoria,  1806  . 


£2,077,800 

18,003,065 

(5,483,020 

1,987,074 


Total 


.     £29,858,353 

Including  the  home  consumption  and  the  small  amount  from  Tasmania 
before  1895,  the  total  output  of  copper  in  Australia  up  to  and  including 
that  year  may  be  estimated  to  have  been  about  400,000  tons. 

The  annual  production  of  copper  in  Australia,  including  the  copper 
contained  in  the  ore  exported,  has  at  different  periods  been  as  follows  : 


I860 
1870 
1880 
1885 
1890 

VOL,  II 


about    4,500  long  tons. 
„       9,800 
0,700 

„      11,400        „ 
„       7,500        „ 


1895 
1900 
1905 
1910 
1911 


about  10,000  long  toiia. 
„     23,020 
„     33,040        „ 
„     40,316        „ 
..      «,840        „ 

2o 
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From  1896  to  1911  the  total  production  was  440,000  tons.  Adding 
this  to  the  figures  given  above  for  the  production  before  this  period, 
Australia  up  to  the  end  of  1911  had  altogether  produced  840,000  tons  of 
copper.  Of  this  total,  some  120,000  tons  came  from  the  Mount  Lyell  pyrite 
deposits,  about  51,000  tons  from  Burra-Burra  during  the  period  1846-1877, 
and  probably  some  250,000  tons  from  Moonta-  Wallaroo. 


KuSSIA-SlBEBIA 

Copper  mining  in  Eussia  and  Siberia,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
figures  of  production,  is  centuries  old  : 


1700 
1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 


Tonfl. 

3276 

1880 

3500 

1890 

3870 

1895 

4120 

1900 

6460  . 

1905 

6020 

1910 

5050 

1911 

Tons. 

3,200 

4,800 

5,280 

8,220 

8,700 

22,310 

25,570 


According  to  de  Launay,  the  production  in  1908  was  distributed  as 
follows : 

Tons.  Tonfl. 

The  Urals  ....     8660  The  Kirghiz  Steppes     .         .1100 

The  Caucasus      .         .         .     4840  Miscellaneous  deposits  .         .     2200 


In  the  year  1905  there  were  7  copper  mines. in  the  Urals,  8  in  the 
Caucasus,  1  in  the  Altai  Mountains,  and  1  in  the  Kirghiz  Steppes. 

The  Permian  ores,  which  are  described  later  when  dealing  with  im- 
pregnations, are  no  longer  exploited. 

The  famous  copper  deposits  in  the  Urals,  at  Bogoslovsk  60°  north 
latitude,  at  Mednoroudiansk  near  Nishne  Tagilsk,1  well  known  for  the 
blocks  of  malachite  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  ornaments,  at  Goume- 
shevsk,  Simonovsk,  etc.,  are  probably  of  contact-metamorphic  origin.2 

The  Kedabek  deposit  on  the  south  side  of  the  Caucasus  is  also  regarded 
by  most  investigators  as  contact-metamorphic.  According  to  A.  Oehm, 
whose  manuscript  is  quoted  by  Beck,  in  connection  with  this  deposit  a  large 
number  of  eruptive  rocks— quartz-porphyry  or  hparite,keratophyre,quart2!- 
diorite ;  dykes  of  diabase  and  diabase-porphyrite ;  and  other,  effusive  rocks 
— and  tuffs  occur.  According  to  P.  Nicou,3  whom  de  Launay  quotes,  a 
micro-granulite  or  quartz-porphyry  probably  of  Jurassic  age,  occurs  under 
sheets  of  andesite  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  diorite.  He  mentions  in 
addition  andesite  dykes  which  cut  through  the  ore-deposits.  The  ore- 
bodies,  of  which  seventeen  are  known,  are  lenticular  and  appear  to  oceur 

i  Ante,  Kgs.  160,  231.  a  An(e>  pp.  300.366. 

*  Ann.  des  mines,  10th  Series,  Vol,  VI.,  1904, 
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along  and  within  the  quartz-porphyry.1    This  deposit  since  1865  has  been 
worked  by  Siemens  Brothers.2 

In  the  Kirghiz  Steppes,  numerous  lead -copper  lodes,  capable  of 
division  into  several  groups,  are  found  in  slate,  limestone,  and  porphyry  or 
porphyrite.  In  the  Altai  district  also,  lead-silver-copper  lodes  are  known 
around  Smeinogorsk.  In  these  regions  mining  operations,  formerly  so 
extensive,  have  of  late  years  considerably  decreased.3 

TELEMABKEN  IN  NORWAY 

LITERATURE 

J.  H.  L.  VOQT.  '  Den  Tholomark-Satorsdalske  Erteformation.  Norske  Ertsforekemster 
III.  and  III6,'  Arohif  f.  Mathom.  Naturv.  X.,  1886,  and  XII.,  1888 ;  also  Zeit.  f.  prakt. 
Geol.,  April  1895,  in  which  p&pors  by  T.  Dahll,  1860,  Th.  Soheoror,  1844,  1845,  1803,  B.  M. 
Koilhar,  I860,  and  P.  Hertor,  1871,  are  oited. 

Telemarken  consists  of  late  Archaean  or  Algonlnan  slates,  conglomer- 
ates, and  quartzites,  all  of  which  are  penetrated  by  later  pre-Silurian 
granite.  In  one  place  at  Svartdal  quartz-diorite  occurs.  In  these  rocks 
a  large  number  of  ore-deposits  are  found,  most  of  which  carry  chalcopyrite, 
bornite,  and  chalcooite  without  any  accompaniment  of  pyrite  or  pyrrhotite. 
These  occurrences  may  be  grouped  in  the  following  manner  : 

1.  Lodes  in  granite,  principally  along  vertical  joint-planes,  as  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  145  ;  occasionally,  as  at  Svartdal,  in  quartz-diorite. 

2.  Lodes  along  vertical  joint-planes  in  granitic  dykes,  as  illustrated 
in  Fig.  388. 

3.  Lodes  along  the  walls  of  granitic  dykes  in  slate,  as  illustrated 
in  Fig.  389. 

4.  Lodes  in  slate. 

5.  Bedded  lodes  and  impregnations  resembling  fahlbands,  in  slate.* 
The  two  last-named  types  occur  principally  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

the  granite  contact ;  the  Hofmuug  bedded  lode,  for  instance,  at  Aamdal, 
which  is  at  least  1400  in.  long,  is  only  about  40  m.  distant  from  gneiss- 
granite. 

In  addition  to  copper  ores,  molybdenite  occurs  in  some  places  so 
abundantly  that  it  is  exploited,  as  for  instance  at  Langvand  in  Satersdal, 
and,  farther  west,  at  Knaben  in  Fjotland;  a  few  lodes  contain  galena, 
sphalerite,  arsenopyrite,  etc. ;  at  Dalane  in  Kvitseid,  an  impregnation  of 
native  copper  with  native  silver  occurs  ;  in  the  6  km.  long  quartz-diorite 

1  Or  andeaite  ?  , 

*  L,  de  Launay,  La  Geologie  'et  les  rioheaaea  mintrcflea  do  VAsie,  1911 ;  and  in  Russian, 
B.  Pedorow,  Ann.  giol,  et  min&r.  fa  la  Russia,  1901,  IV.  Section  I. ;  Mim,  Ac,  Imp,  de 
Science  de  St-Ptierabourg,  Ser,  VUL,  VoL  XIV,,  1903, 

*  L.  de  Launay,  etc.  *  Fig.  84,  Zeit.  f.  prakt.  Oeol,  1896. 
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The  lodes  generally  are  closely  associated  with  the  granite,  or  at 
Svartdal  with  the  quartz-diorite.  Their  occurrence  along  joint-planes 
in  granite  or  in  granitic  dykes  points  to  a  genetic  association  with  the 
granite  eruption.  In  addition,  the  presence  of  tin  minerals,  tourmaline, 
fluorite,  molybdenite — in  one  place  also  wolframite,  scheehte,  molybdenite, 
and  exceptionally,  uranium  and  beryl — together  with  the  greisen-like 
alteration  of  the  country-rock,  indicates  that  the  genetic  conditions  at  the 
formation  of  the  lodes  at  Telemarken  were  quite  similar  to  those  of  the 
tin  lodes.1  Vogt  therefore  described  these  deposits  as  'tin  lodes  with 
copper  in  the  place  of  tin.' 

Some  of  the  deposits  were  exploited  as  far  back  as  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  bedded  lodes  at  Aamdal  have  so  far  produced  copper 
ore  containing  about  7500  tons  of  copper,  while  mining  operations  upon 
them  continue  to  expand. 


THE  CUPRIFEROUS  SIDERITE  LODES 

These  constitute  a  special  type  of  copper  lode  of  which  the  most 
important  representatives  are  found  at  Mitterberg  in  the  Salzburg  Hills, 
Dobschau  in  Upper  Hungary,  and  in  Siegerland.3  They  occur  frequently 
in  early  Palaeozoic  beds,  and  agree  in  their  general  characteristics  with  the 
siderite  lodes  of  Siegerland.  The  width,  as  at  Dobschau,  may  be  consider- 
able and  reach  several  metres.  The  lodes  belonging  to  this  class  carry 
principally  siderite,  quartz,  and  sulphides,  of  which  latter  chalcopyrite  and 
pyrite  are  the  most  important,  .the  pyrite  frequently  increasing  in  depth. 

Bornhardt,  in  respect  to  Siegerland,  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  in 
general  a  great  difference  in  age  exists  between  the  different  minerals  of  the 
filling,  a  fact  which  Krusoh  by  the  microscope  was  not  only  able  to  confirm 
but  also  to  establish  in  reapecb  to  Mitterberg  and  Dobschau.  With,  these 
deposits  the  first  filling  consists  of  siderite  together  with  a  small  amount  of 
sulphides,  such  as  pyrite  and  chalcopyrite.  The  siderite  overwhelmingly 
predominating,  the  lodes  in  general  represent  siderite  lodes.  The  entry  of 
quartz  solutions  to  effect  the  more  or  less  complete  replacement  of  the 
siderite  took  place  at  a  later  period  and  after  repeated  re-opening  of  th'e 
fissure,  this  process  being  accordingly  described  as  a  silicification  of  the 
lodes.  Although  such  silicification  took  place  undoubtedly  from  depth  up- 
wards, nevertheless  in  a  vertical  section  siHoified  and  unsilicified  sections 
may  alternate,  replacement  of  the  material  in  the  original  fissure  having 
depended  not  only  upon  the  exact  course  of  the  re-opened  fissure  but  also 

*  Ante,  p.  365.  ,   ;  ,  ,»  Ante,  p,  793. 
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upon  the  different  degrees  of  resistance  which  the  variable  structure  of  the 
siderite  offered  to  metasomatic  replacement.  As  a  third  stage  new 
mineral  solutions  entered,  which  in  their  turn  in  part  replaced  both  siderite 
and  quartz.  The  lodes  belonging  to  this  group  are  excellent  examples 
therefore  of  internal  lode  metasomatism. 

The  original  siderite  filling  being  usually  of  great  age,  these  lodes  often 
exhibit  evidence  of  intense  tectonic  activity  and  now  frequently  occur 
folded  and  disturbed  by  all  manner  of  faults. 


MlTTERBEKG  IN  THE  SALZBUBQ  ALPS 
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The  Bischofshofen  copper  district  near  Salzburg,  situated  about 
1500  m.  above  sea-level,  has  long  been  known  not  only  for  its  copper 
deposits  but  also  for  those  of  siderite.  The  district  consists  in  greater 
part  of  Alpine  Werfen  beds,1  greatly  disturbed  by  subsequent  tectonics. 
According  to  GbrooTdeck  and  Bleeck  who  have  petrographically  examined 
these  beds,  they  consist  chiefly  of  sericite-schist  with  ottrelite,  quartz, 
and  crystalline  carbonates;  Bleeck  is  of  opinion  that  they  represent 
contact-metamorphic  clay-slates,  sandstones,  and  quartz-porphyry. 

In  these  beds  a  large  number  of  steep  bedded  lodes,  usually  1-3  m. 
thick,  occur,  these  being  principally  cupriferous  siderite  lodes.  These 
lodes  when  possessing  a  low  copper  content  were  worked  for  iron,  and 
when  the  content  was  high,  for  copper.  la  the  case  of  old  mines  therefore, 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  determine  whether  such  are  old  iron  mines 
abandoned  owing  to  increase  of  copper  in  depth,  or  copper  mines  in  which 
the  copper  in  depth  gave  place  to  siderite. 

The  conformity  between  the  lodes  and  the  frequently  transversely 
schistose  rocks  is  often  so  pronounced  lihat  these  lodes  have  been  occasion- 
any  regarded  as  sedimentary  beds.  Their  epigenetic  character  is  apparent 

1  Triassic. 
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however,  partly  in  small  penetrations  of  the  schists  by  the  lodes,  and 
partly  in  the  occurrence  of  numerous  fragments  of  country-rock  in  the 
lode  mass. 

The  disturbances  which  these  lodes  have  suffered  are  just  as  varied  as 
those  of  Siegerland,  folds,  faults,  lateral  displacements,  overthrusts,  and 
vertical  displacements,  all  being  present.  Folds  arose  when  after  the 
formation  of  the  lode  the  entire  complex  suffered  further  plication.  When 
such  are  present  the  lode  mass  is  usually  traversed  by  numerous  fracture 
planes,  since  this  mass  offered  more  resistance  than  the  schists  of  the 
country-rock.  The  unravelment  of  folds  is  simple  because  as  a  rule  no 
break  in  the  continuity  of  the  lode  occurs.  Faults  and  overthrusts  call  for 
no  particular  mention.  Lateral  displacements  on  the  other  hand,  brought 
about  by  horizontal  pressure  and  usually  exhibiting  no  concomitant  sub- 
sidence, are  as  interesting  as  the  vertical  displacements.  These  latter 
present  phenomena  similar  to  the  shallow  faults  of  Siegerland. 

The  primary  ore  is  chalcopyrite,  which,  where  the  lode-filling  has 
suffered  no  subsequent  alteration,  occurs  in  quartziferous  siderite  or 
ankerite,  with  a  variable  pyrite  content.  Chloantite,  erythrite,  arseno- 
pyrite,  and  some  quicksilver-tetrahedrite  which  readily  decomposes  with 
the  formation  of  cinnabar,  occur  subordinately. 

According  to  Bleeck  two  types  of  lode  may  be  differentiated,  namely, 
quartz-chalcopyrite  lodes  and  quartz-ankerite  lodes,  the  last-named  being 
the  younger.  In  both  cases  the  country-rock  is  impregnated  with  chalco- 
pyrite and  pyrite. 

Krusch  considers  it  may  be  conclusively  proved  that  a  repeated  re- 
opening of  the  lode  fissure  took  place,  and  that  the  first  filling  consisted 
principally  of  ankerite  and  siderite,  and  subordinately  of  quartz,  chalco- 
pyrite, and  pyrite.  During  a  second  period  of  tectonic  disturbance, 
silicic  acid  solutions  circulating  through  the  re-opened  fissures  entered  the 
ore  mass  and  metasomatioally  replaced  the  carbonates.  As  a  result  of 
this  period  of  Bilicification,  in  addition  to  younger  quartz  veins  formed 
directly  from  these  solutions,  all  gradations  between  the  old  carbonate 
lodes  and  the  quartz  lodes  formed  by  replacement  of  the  carbonates,  are 
found.  From  the  disposition  and  individual  arrangement  of  carbonates 
remaining  in  the  quartz,  it  may  frequently  be  proved  that  originally  the 
entile  filling  was  carbonate.  A  part  of  the  sulphides,  and  presumably  also 
of  the  chalcopyrite,  being  still  younger  than  the  quartz  must  owe  its 
existence  to  a  third  opening  of  the  lode  fissure.  In  this  connection  therefore 
there  exists  a  great  analogy  between  the  districts  of  Siegerland  and 
Mitterberg,  ,  •  • 

The  geological  position,  is  especially  complicated  when  a  younger 
quartz  vein,  not  owing  its  formation  to  internal  metasomatism,  intersects 
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an  older  secondarily  formed  quartz  lode.  In  such  case  the  most  careful  ob- 
servation is  necessary  in  order  to  distinguish  between  the  two  occurrences. 

With  regard  to  the  sericite,  ottrelite,  etc.  of  the  country-rock,  it  may 
be  said  with  some  certainty  that  these  were  formed  by  hydrothermal 
processes. 

In  addition  to  the  lodes  worked  in  the  principal  mine  at  Mitterberg, 
analogous  deposits  have  been  developed  to  the  south,  the  most  important 
of  which  are  the  Brand  and  Buchberg  lodes. 

Mining  at  Mitterberg,  as  already  indicated,  was  an  industry  in  very 
ancient  times.  From  the  second  century  A.D.  however,  and  for  a  period 
of  about  1500  years,  the  district  lay  idle.  Present  operations,  which  with 
an  annual  production  of  about  1200-1800  tons  make  this  occurrence  the 
most  important  copper  deposit  in  Austria,  date  back  to  1827. 

The  silver  content,  which  may  reach  150  grm/per  ton  of  ore,  is  also 
interesting. 

THE  BEDDED  LODES  OF  KrrzBtiHEL  IN  THE  TYROL 
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The  Silurian  formation  in  the  Kitzbiihel  district  consists  of  grauwacke- 
slates,  slaty  grauwackes,  clay-slates,  and  clay-mica-slates,  all  of  which 
generally  speaking  strike  east-west.  The  carriers  of  the  copper  are  the 
clay-slates.  Of  the  numerous  occurrences  in  this  district,  till  a  short 
time  back  only  those  on  the  Schattberg,  in  the  Kupferplatte,  and  on  the 
Kelchalpe,  were  worked. 

The  lodes  on  the  Schattberg  lie  conformably  to  the  clay-slates,  which 
dip  25°-80°,  strike  east-west,  and  are  overlaid  with  thick  detritus  and 
diluvial  beds.  These  lodes,  according  to  Dorler,  represent  a  complex  of 
lode -like  fillings  of  fissures  following  the  variable  strike  and  dip,  and 
adapting  themselves  to  the  bends  and  folds  of  the  slates.  Like  the 
slates  the  lodes  are  so  crushed,  contorted,  faulted,  and  thrust  against  one 
another,  that  pieces  of  one  and  the  same  lode  have  at  times  been  regarded 
as  separate  parallel  deposits. 

The  principal  lodes,  which  in  width  vary  from  a  few  centimetres 
up  to  4  m.,  are  sharply  separated  on  both  walls  from  the  country-rock, 
into' which  however  they  send  many  veins  or  leaders.  The  filling  consists 
in  general  of  ankerite  with  large  masses  of  grey  and  black  slate,  between 
which  are  found  nests  and  veins  of  milky-white  quartz  and  chalcopyrite. 
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The  ore  occurs,  either  as  an  impregnation,  or  in  compact  masses  on 
the  hanging-wall  and  foot-wall,  or,  again,  distributed  irregularly  in  stringers 
and  pockets.  Tetrahedrite  and  milleritc  are  uncommon. 

The  lodes  in  the  Kupferplatte  at  Lochberg  likewise  in  general  coincide 
in  strike  and  dip  with  the  country-rock. 

The  geological  position  of  those  on  the  Kelchalpe  is  similar.  The 
country  consists  of  Silurian  clay-slates  and  clay-mica  slates.  The  so-called 
Falkenschiefer  are  especially  interesting,  these  being  the  yellowish-grey, 
light-coloured,  and  seldom  reddish  clay-slates  with  quartz  flakes  parallel  to 
the  cleavage,  associated  exclusively  with  the  ore-occurrences.  The  copper 
deposit  reaches  a  width  of  4  in.,  strikes  north-east,  and  dips  30°  towards 
the  east.  The  lode-filling  consists  principally  of  ankerite,  quartz,  and 
Falkenschiefer,  as  gaugue,  and  pyrite,  niccolite,  chloantite,  sphalerite,  and 
galena,  as  the  valuable  minerals. 

Mining  at  Kitzbuhel,  now  no  .longer  of  any  importance,  dates  back 
to  the  eighteenth  century.  The  copper  production  of  the  Tyrol  has  in 
recent  years  amounted  to  about  700  tons  annually. 


THE  GOPPER  LODES  OF  THE  KAMSDORF  DISTRICT 
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In  the  Zochstein  area  east  of  the  river  Saal,  between  Saalfeld  and 
Konitz,  continuations  of  the  northern  Thuringian  Forest  boundary-faults  are 
found.  Such  fissures,  striking  south-east  and  dipping  50°-80°  nortli-eaHt, 
have  Triassic,  Permian,  and  Culm,  as  country-rock.  Mineralization  is  how- 
ever limited  to  that  portion  of  their  extent  between  the  faulted  portions 
of  the  Weissliegendes  and  the  Zechstein  dolomite,  the  richest  section,  being 
between  the  faulted  Kupfersohiefer  terminals.  The  ore,  occurring  in 
irregular  pocket-like  accumulations,  consists  of  tetrahodrite,  chalcopyrito, 
cuprite,  malachite,  ajsurito,  and,  principally  on  the  Rotor  Berg,  of  cobalt- 
and  nickel  ores.  The  gangue-minerals  are,  siderite,  limonite,  barito,  and 
calcite.  Asphalt  occurs  as  the  result  of  pressure  upon  bituminous  Hiatus. 

Iftom  these  lodes  the  bed-like  metasomatic  alteration  of  the  Zochstein 
limestone  and  dolomite,  which  has  been  more  fully  described  in  the  chapter 
on  metasomatic  iron  ores,1  proceeded.  In  these  metasomatic  deposits,  not 
far  from  the  lodes,  nests  and  pockets  of  compact  tetrahedrite  have  been 
found. 

The  production  of  this  district  is  small. 
•  x  Ante,  p.  836. 
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IN  connection  with  copper  lodes  metasomatic  deposits  may  be  formec 
especially  when  the  country-rock  consists,  in  part  at  least,  of  limestone  o 
dolomite.  Since  this  condition  however  is  more  rarely  fulfilled  in  natur 
than  those  necessary  to  the  formation  of  lodes,  there  are  but  few  place 
where  copper  deposits  of  this  type  are  exploited.  With  such  deposit 
the  replacement  of  the  limestone  is  more  or  less  complete,  though  as  ye 
no  case  is  known  where  a  limestone  bed  has  been  entirely  replaced. 

The  form  of  these  deposits  is  consequently  always  irregular ;  pipe 
and  chimneys  exist  which  in  regard  to  their  extent  along  the  strik 
are  dependent  upon  .fiBsures,  fractures,  and  bedding-planes.  Since  th 
thickness  of  the  bed  undergoing  alteration,  especially  if  it  be  limestone,  i 
usually  limited,  in  the  case  of  undisturbed  bedding  no  material  extensio] 
in  depth  is,  generally  speaking,  possible.  Where  extension  in  this  directio] 
is  encountered,  it  is  due  to  tilting  of  the  beds,  such  as  may  have  takei 
place  before  or  after  the  formation  of  the  deposit. 

The  distribution  of  the  ore  is  irregular,  the  most  important  coppe 
enrichments  being  not  infrequently  found  in  the  vicinity  of  lode  fissures. 

The  primary  minerals  are  as  a  rule  pyrite  and  chalcopyrite,  thougl 
other  sulphides  such  as  galena  and  sphalerite  also  occur.  In  keeping 
with  the  nature  of  the  origin  of  these,  deposits,  carbonates  predominate 
among  the  gangue-minerals.  The  structure  is  generally  irregular-coarse. 

As  with  most  metasomatic  deposits,  the  primary  depth-zones  an 
generally  limited  to  an  alternation  of  poorer  and  richer  zones,  this  afteriia* 
tion  being  frequently  connected  with  the  varying  degree  of  replacement  th< 
individual  beds  comprising  the  limestone  formation  have  suffered. 

Secondary  depth-zones,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  great  importance 
since  copper  ores  are  pronouncedly  prone  to  migrate  *  and  the  country-rock 
consisting  in  part  at  least  of  limestone,  favours  such  migration.  Oxidatioi 
and  cementation  zones  of  considerable  thickness,  and  in  striking  dispropor 
tion  to  the  size  of  the  primary  deposit,  may  therefore  be  formed.  In  sue! 

1  Ante,  pp.  89-92,  816. 
•  .  908 
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oases  not  only  is  the  limestone  practically  completely  replaced,  but  also 
any  eruptive  rock  associated  with,  it,  as  for  instance  aplite  and  kersantite 
at  Otavi.  Should  other  sulphides  occur  together  with  the  copper  in  the 
primary  zone,  these  act  reducingly  upon  the  secondarily-formed  descending 
heavy-metal  solutions.  In  this  manner  and  over  a  long  period  a  pronounced 
copper  cementation  zone  may  be  formed,  even  with  such  metasomatic 
deposits  as  originally  carried  principally  galena  and  sphalerite  and  but 
little  copper. 

The  accessory  precious-metal  content  in  copper  deposits  may  be  very 
considerable.  While  such  accessory  silver  content  may  be  considerable 
and  constitute  a  substantial  part  of  the  production,  the  gold  content  is 
less  important.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out 1  that  gradations  between 
copper-  and  silver  deposits  exist. 

From  the  close  connection  between  metasomatic  copper  deposits  and 
copper  lodes  it  follows  that  in  the  principal  lode  districts  subordinate 
metasomatic  deposits  also  occur,  such  as  a  rule  having  been  formed  by  the 
alteration  of  limestone.  Unavoidably  therefore,  a  number  of  metasomatic 
deposits  were  mentioned  when  describing  the  copper  lodes;  further 
description  of  this  subordinate  class  will  accordingly  here  be  confined 
to  the  deposits  at  Massa  Marittima,  Boccheggiano,  Otavi,  and  Katanga. 

MASSA  MARITTIMA,  BOOOHEGGIANO,  AND  THE  ADJACENT  DEPOSITS 

IN  TUSCANY 
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The  deposits  of  the  '  Massetana  Metal  Province '  lie  within  an  area  of 
450  square  kilometres.  North  of  this  district  are  found  the  boracic  acid 
springs  of  Sasso  and  Monte  Rotondo ;  to  the  south-east,  the  quicksilver 
district  of  Monte  Amiata  ; a  and  to  the  west,  the  contact-deposits  and  tin 
occurrence  of  Campiglia  Marittima,3  the  copper  mines  of  Monte  Catini,4 
and  the  contact-deposits  of  Elba,  etc.6 

.  The  Massetana  district  consists  principally  of  folded  and  faulted 
Permian  phyllites,  Rhaetio,  Liassic  limestone,  and  Eocene,  with  a  small 
extent  of  Tertiary  eruptives,  including  gabbro — euphotide — serpentine,  etc, 

1  Ante,  pp.  163, 164.  »  Ante,  pp.  471-474. .  •  Ante,  pp.  409-411. 

*  Ante,  pp.  300,  301.  «  Ante,  pp.  369-372. 
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The  numerous  deposits  may  be  grouped  as  follows  : 

1.  True  fissure  lodes,  which  are  often  faults  and  frequently  display 
internal  metasomatism ,  of  the  original  brecciated  filling.    With  these  the 
country-rock  is  more  or  less  highly  altered. 

2.  Lode-like  deposits  connected  with  metasomatic  occurrences,  true 
fissure-fillings  being  subordinate. 

3.  Non-lode-like  deposits  of  lenticular  or  pocket  form,  these  being 
in  greater   part    purely  metasomatic.     Such  deposits  are  most  closely 
associated  with  calcareous  rocks  —  the  '  metalhf erous  limestone  '  of  the 
Rhaetic  or  Lias,  for  instance  —  and   are   principally   ferruginous    zinc- 
carbonate  deposits. 

Groups  1  and  2  especially  are  closely  associated  with  each  other. 
Most  of  the  deposits,  or  perhaps  all,  occur  along  four  large  N.N.W.-N. 
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o=luatroiiB  state,  Permian ;  6= cavernous  limestone,  Illiaetlo ;  o=cnloareouH  clay,  Boconn. 

Pio.  890. — Section  of  the  copper  lode  accompanying  metasomatic  limonite  ilupoHitu  at 
Boocheggiano.     Lotti ;  see  also  Krmiseh,  Zetit.  f.  prakt.  Gaol.,  1896,  p.  229. 

striking  faults,  namely,  (a)  the  south  Serrabottini,  (6)  the  Gapanne  Vecchi, 
(c)  the  Montoccoh,  and  (d)  the  Boccheggiano.  The  section  at  Boccheg- 
giano  given  in  Pig.  390,  illustrates  this  connection  between  fault  and 
deposit.  Among  other  deposits  of  this  type,  those  at  Serrabottini,  Capaime 
Vecchie,  Carbonaie  -  Valdaspra,  Montieri,  and  Montevecchio  deserve 
mention. 

Many  lodes,  as  for  instance  those  at  Bocoheggiano,  belong  to  the 
type  of  quartzose  copper  deposits  ;  they  carry  cupriferous  pyrite,  some 
galena,  sphalerite,  etc.  Others  have  more  the  character  of  the  sulphide 
lead-zinc  deposits,  though,  containing  a  large  amount  of  chalcopyrite,  they 
represent  the  cupriferous  facies  of  that  group. 

The  latter,  as  pointed  out  long  ago  by  Stelzner 1  and  later  by  Brmisch, 

frequently  exhibit  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  sulphide  lead  group  at 

Freiberg,  even  though  Archaean  gneiss  there  constitutes  the  country-rock 

whereas  in  the  case  of  the  Italian  occurrences  that  rock  consists  of  young 

1  Berg-  und  HWenm.  Ztg.,  1877,  No.  11. 
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clay-slate.  This  fact  is  the  plainest  proof  that  the  metalliferous  filling 
could  not  have  been  derived  .from  the  country-rock. 

The  best  known  deposits  are  those  at  Massa  Marittima  and 
Boccheggiano. 

At  Massa  Marittima  and  at  Poggio  Guardione  normal  lodes  occur  in 
Eocene  marls,  such  lodes  carrying  pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  a  little  sphalerite, 
and  galena,  in  a  quartzose  gangue  containing  coarse-grained  calcite  in 
subordinate  amount. 

The  famous  Boccheggiano  deposits  belonging  to  the  Monte  Catini 
company  are  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  important  town  of 
Montieri,  in  the  Massetana  hinterland.  The  1-25  m.  wide  quartz  lode, 
impregnated  with  pyrite  and  chalcopyrite,  strikes  N.N.W.  and  dips  40° 
to  the  east.  It  extends  along  the  contact  of  Eocene  with  Permian  and 
Rhaetic,  and  may  be  followed  for  a  length  of  3  km.,  from  the  Farmulla 
river  to  the  Merse  Savioli.  The  ore  in  general  has  a  banded  structure. 

According  to  the  mineral-association  two  belts  may  be  differentiated, 
namely,  a  southern  stretching  from  the  Farmulla  river  to  Boccheggiano, 
a  distance  of  1-3  km. ;  and  a  northern  from  Boocheggiano  to  the  Merse 
Savioli  river,  1-7  kilometres. 

The  mineralization  of  the  former  is  very  variable.  While  formerly 
sphalerite,  argentiferous  galena,  and  zinc  carbonate  were  won,  to-day  two 
chimneys  containing  clean  chalcopyrite,  galena,  and  sphalerite,  are  known. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  work  is  now  centred  upon  three  inclined  ore- 
shoots.  The  difference  in  depth  between  the  highest  and  lowest  levels  is 
approximately  250  metres.  A  small  amount  of  tin  to  the  extent  of  1  of 
tin  to  80  of  copper  is  interesting.  In  April  1910  a  boracic  acid  spring,, 
having  a  temperature  over  40°  C.  and  emitting  30  litres  per  second,  was 
encountered  in  depth.  The  hindrance  caused  by  this  spring  finally  led 
to  the  abandonment  of  operations. 

An  invariable  metarnorphism  of  the  country -rock  is  especially 
characteristic,  this  rock  being  frequently  silicified,  decarbonated,  and 
impregnated  with  chalcopyrite  and  pyrite,  etc.  In  other  places  epidotiza- 
tion  is  encountered ;  and  finally,  though  infrequently,  an  alteration  to 
pyroxene,  garnet,  and  epidoto,  accompanied  at  times  even  by  lievrite. 
This  mineral-association  has  much  in  common  therefore  with  contact- 
metamorphism. 

The  average  yearly  production  of  Boccheggiano,  according  to  Lotti, 
amounts  to  35,000-36,000  tons.  The  different  qualities  of  ore  with  their 
average  content  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  table : 

AvBiuoia  YEAHLY  PRODUCTION  or  TUB  BoaoHaaaiANO  MINE,  1895-1004 

Rioh  copper  ore  with  31-97  %  S  and  10-10  %  Cu  :   4,328  tons. 

Rioh  sulphur-ore  (cupriferous  pyrito)     „     40-48  %  S    „      3-44  %  Cu  :   0,863    „ 
Poor  ore  (quartzoso)  „     24-19  %  S    „      2-05  %  Ou  :  25,570    „ 
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General  Manager  Marengo  gave  the  production  for  1  904  as  follows  : 

Rich  copper  ore   with  9-0  %  Cu,  32  %  S  and  28  %  SiO.,  :   3,800  tons, 
Rich  sulphur-ore     „     3-3  %  Cu,  40  %  S    „    18  %  SiO.j  :.  12,000     „ 
Poor  ore  „     2-5  %  Cu,  24  %  S    „    45  %  SiOa  :  21,000    „ 

The  genesis  of  these  deposits  is,  according  to  Lotti,  as  follows  :  As 
after-effects  of  the  great  mountain-forming  movements  at  the  end  of  the 
Eocene  period,  fissures  and  fissure-systems  were  formed  in  Maasotana  and 
in  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Campiglia,  Elba,  etc.,  along  which  eruptive 
magmas  in  part,  but  heavy-metal  solutions  principally,  entered.  These 
circulated  either  along  the  fissures,  bringing  about  the  formation  of  the 
lodes,  or  penetrated  laterally  into  the  country-rock  principally  along  the 
bedding-planes,  thereby  metasomatically  replacing  the  alterable  calcareous 
rocks.  The  whole  process,  according  to  Lotti,  was  completed  in  the 
Miocene  period. 

Mining  in  Massetana  .is  extremely  old,  its  zenith  having  lusted 
from  1200  to  the  time  of  the  Great  Plague  in  1348,  after  which  followed  a 
period  of  decline.  Operations  were  however  renewed  with  energy  at  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  the  industry  is  again  in  decline  and 
the  Boccheggiano  mine  Was  recently  shut  down. 

The  copper  production  of  Italy  from  1879  to  1883  was  at  tho  rate  of 
1200-1600  tons  per  year,  and  from  1884  to  1895  roughly  2500  tonn  ;  this 
.rate  increased  later  to  3000  tons,  till  operations  in  Boccheggiaiio  wore 
discontinued,  when  it  fell-  considerably,  this  mine  having  been  responsible 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  annual  output.  In  1911  the  total  output 
was  2600  tons. 

THE  OTAVI  DEPOSIT,  GERMAN  SOUTH-  WEST  APBIOA 
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KKn  f**?  "  Situated  m  tiie  °tavi  ^^  m  ^  nort]l  of  Hereroland,  about 
550  km  from  the  coast.  These  hills  consist  chiefly  of  dolomite  in  east-west 
folds,  the  flanks  of  which  incline  sometimes  to  the  north  and  sometimes  to 
the  south.  Certain  beds  of  the  Otavi  dolomite  favour  the  formation  of 
oaves,  these  latter  being  mostly  empty  but  occasionally  filled  with  water 
*o  lake,  south-west  of  Tsumeb,  which  supplies  the  necessary 
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water  for  the  mine,  owes  its  existence  to  one  of  the  largest  of  such  caves. 
The  Palaeozoic  Otavi  formation,  to  which  the  dolomite  belongs,  consists, 
according  to  Wagner,  from  hanging-wall  to  foot-wall,  of  the  Fish  River 
sandstone,  the  Otavi  dolomite,  and  the  Nosib  series.  The  Otavi  dolomite 
is  presumably  Devonian  and  the  equivalent  of  the  Black-Reef  dolomite 
and  the  Pretoria  formation  of  the  Transvaal. 

In  the  Otavi  hills  copper  ore  is  found  in  four  different  places,  namely,  on 
the  northern  slope  at  Tsumeb,  and  on  the  southern  slope  at  Gross  Otavi, 
Klein  Otavi,  and  Guchab,  these  places  being  indicated  in  Fig.  391. 


Fio.  391. — Situation  of  the  Otavi  copper  district. 

The  least  important  of  these  deposits  is  that  at  Gross  Otavi,  where 
nests  and  net-like  veins  of  ore  occur  in  dolomite,  the  beds  of  which  dip 
steeply  to  the  south.  The  width  of  the  principal  ore-zone  is  approximately 
1  m.  at  the  centre,  but  diminishes  on  both  sides.  As  with  several  of  the 
Otavi  deposits,  the  sandstone -like  masses  so  frequently  mentioned  in 
descriptions  occur  here  also.  Scheibe  assumed  these  to  be  eruptive, 
while  Krusch  has  proved  those  at  Tsumeb  to  be  aplite.  The  mineral- 
association  consists  of  chalcocite  with  much  malachite  and  galena,  The 
pockets  of  ore  vary  from  those  having  the  smallest  dimensions  to  bodies  of 
more  than  1  km.  in  length. 

The  deposits  at  Klein  Otavi  and  at  Guchab  in  the  Otavi  valley,  near 
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Kilometre  54  of  the  Otavi-Grootfontein  railway,  aro  more  compact. 
According  to  Kuntz,  at  these  places  one  particular  dolomite  bod  appoiirH  to 
have  been  especially  suited  for  alteration  to  ore. 


SECOND    LEVEL 


I  Main  Shaft 

Fia.  392. — Plan  of  the  copper  deposit  on  tlio  sooond  level  of  tlio  Otuvi  inhio. 


SECTION       A-B 


SECTION    C-D 


Fio.  308. — Sectionw  of  the  Otnvl  doporit. 

Without  doubt  the  most  important  occurrence  is  that  at  Tsumeb  oti 
the  northern  slope  of  the  Otavi  hills,  where  a  green,  copper-stained  hill 
rises  abruptly  out  of  the  Otavi  dolomite.  Kunte  at  the  time  of  hia  visit 
estimated  the  ore-bearing  area  to  be  200  paces  along  the  strike  and*  40 
paces  to  the  dip.  Both  dolomite  and  deposit,  as  illustrated  in  Fig,  393, 
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dip  steeply  to  the  south,  though  the  eastern  portion  of  the  latter  turns  in 
depth  to  dip  towards  the  north.  Here  also  the  ore  favours ,  an  apparently 
leas  resistant  dolomite  bed.  As  indicated  in  Fig.  392,  two  ore-bodies  may 
be  distinguished,  namely,  an  eastern  and  a  western.  These  are  connected 
in  the  centre  by  a  contracted  width  of  ore,  the  remainder  of  the  width  being 
occupied  in  greater  part  by  the  above-mentioned  aplite.  The  separation 
of  the  ore  and  aplite  from  the  dolomite  is  formed  by  a  clay-parting  or  gouge. 
The  contraction  of  the  ore-body  increases  from  the  surface  downwards. 
The  length  along  the  strike  of  both  eastern  and  western  bodies  diminishes 
somewhat  in  depth,  where  also,  in  1911,  between  the  third  and  fourth  levels 
a  fault  was  met,  though  this  was  subsequently  unravelled.  From  the  latest 
reports  of  the  Otavi  company  it  would  appear  that  the  aplite  likewise 
diminishes  in  depth.  The  Otavi  dolomite,  the  ore-body,  and  the  aplite, 
are  all  crossed  by  olivine-kersantite. 

In  regard  to  the  genesis  of  these  deposits  two  features  are  particularly 
worthy  of  attention,  namely,  the  gouge  which  separates  the  ore  and  aplite 
from  the  dolomite  ;  and  the  gradual  passage  from  aplite  to  ore. 

According  to  R.  Scheibe  the  deposit  strikes  on  the  whole  east-west, 
at  an  oblique  angle  with  the  limestone  beds,  and  dips  50°-70°  to  the  south. 

The  mineralization,  so  far  known  to  a  depth  of  about  100  m.,  is  not 
simple.  The  ore  occurs  chiefly  at  the  contact  of  aplite  and  dolomite, 
where,  on  the  one  hand,  compact  masses  of  ore  contain  veins  of  aplite  and 
silicified  dolomite,  and  on  the  other,  veins  of  ore  penetrate  both  dolomite 
and  aplite.  On  the  third  level  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  deposit,  a  rich 
bunch  of  ore  was  found  in  the  centre  of  the  aplite. 

The  width  of  the  ore-body,  though  subject  to  considerable  variation, 
is  often  20  metres  or  more.  The  eastern  portion  is  richer  in  lead  but 
poorer  in  copper,  ore  containing  6-14  per  cent  of  copper  predominating ; 
the  western,  portion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  richer  in  copper,  the  ore  contain- 
ing 12-15  per  cent. 

The  mineral-association,  as  first  pointed  out  by  Maucher,  consists  of 
sulphide  ores  and  their  oxidation  products,  The  latter  he  divides  into 
secondary  ores,  the  immediate  result  of  the  oxidation  of  the  primary,  and 
tertiary  ores.  These  tertiary  ores  represent  a  chemical  alteration  of  the 
secondary  ores,  in  effecting  which  distinct  evidence  of  the  participation  of 
the  country-rock  may  be  observed,  The  oxidized  ores,  among  which  mala- 
chite and  azurite  occur  most  frequently,  contain  on  an  average  12-9  per  cent 
of  copper  and  44  per  cent  of  lead.  Among  what  Maueher  considers  as 
primary  ores,  are  massive  intergrowths  of  ohaloocite,  enargite,  galena, 
sphalerite;  and  pyrite,  though  Krusch  considers  these  in  greater  part  to  be 
cementation  ores. 

The  distribution  of  the  ore-minerals  is  such  that  the  middle  portion  of 
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the  deposit,  the  ore-body  proper,  consists  of  compact  sulphide  exhibiting 
no  drusy  cavities  whatever.  The  ore-minerals  iii  the  aplite,  as  long  as 
that  eruptive  rock  is  still  recognizable,  are  found  in  greater  part  along 
fractures ;  among  them  linarite  occurs  most  frequently.  Wlu'le  in1  the 
foot-wall  portion  of  the  deposit  malachite  and  azurite  predominate. 

Concerning  genesis,  Macco  considers  that  at  Otavi  only  two  possibilities 
exist,  namely,  the  deposits  are  either  fissure  -  fillings  accompanied  by 
metasomatic  replacement  of  the  dolomite,  or  the  fillings  of  irregular 
cavities.  Maucher  on  the  other  hand  endeavours  to  prove  that  the 
deposit  at  Tsumeb  is  a  magmatic  segregation.  In  determining  the  seniority 
of  the  various  minerals  he  considers  exclusively  the  question  of  the  fusion- 
point,  namely,  that  this  becomes  substantially  lower  when  'sulphide 
components  are  dissolved  in  each  other.  Stutzer  concludes  that  meta- 
somatic replacement  took  place  and  that  mineralization  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
aqueous  solutions.  W.  Voit,  after  mentioning  those  characteristics  which 
appear  to  be  opposed  both  to  magmatic  segregation  and  metasomatism, 
finally  sees  no  reason  for  doubting  Maucher's  conclusion.  Kange  favours 
the  idea  of  a  cavity-filling  accompanied  by  metasomatism  as  that  term  has 
hitherto  been  understood,  while  P.  A.  Wagner  holds  a  similar  opinion, 
believing  a  replacement  of  the  dolomitic  limestone  to  have  taken  place. 

According  to  Krusch,  metasomatism  undoubtedly  played  an  important 
part,  though  he  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  between  primary 
and  secondary  metasomatism. 

Metasomatism  as  hitherto  understood — that  is  primary  metasomatisnij 
consisting  principally  of  a  replacement  of  the  limestone  and  dolomite — is 
possible  at  Tsumeb,  though  proof  is  not  at  present  available  and  caii  only 
be  obtained  by  development  in  greater  depth.  In  any  case,  according  to 
microscopic  slides,  the  principal  portion  of  the  chalcocite  does  not  belong 
to  the  primary  metasomatic  ore -minerals,  and,  accordingly,  secondary 
metasomatic  processes,  that  is,  cementation-  and  oxidation-metasomatism, 
must  be  responsible.  The  former  at  Otavi  is  considerably  more  subordinate 
than  the  latter,  and  is  expressed  chiefly  in  the  replacement  of  olivine- 
kersantite  and  to  a  less  extent  of  aplite  and  dolomite,  by  malachite 
and  azurite.  The  bulk  of  the  chalcocite  however  was  undoubtedly 
formed  by  cementation-metasomatism,  that  at  Tsumeb  being  deposited 
on  galena,  sphalerite,  and  pyrite  to  such  an  extent  that  these  primary 
sulphides  are  almost  completely  replaced.  The  replacement  in  the  eastern 
body  was  less  complete  and  a  plumbiferous  ore  resulted  ;  in  the  western 
body  the  copper  ore  is  purer.  In  this  process  the  influence  of  the  country- 
rock  is  shown  by  the  replacement  of  dolomite  and  aplite,  by  ore.  In  the 
case  of  the  alteration  of  the  aplite,  adsorption  must  have  played  an  im- 
portant part  since  the  resultant  chalcocite  contains  kaolinized  felspars. 
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Reviewing  all  the  facts  there  appears  to  be  at  Tsumeb  a  zone  of 
fracture  along  which  apparently  an  aplite  body  so  subsided  as  to  form  in 
depth  a  wedge  within  the  Otavi  dolomite  ;  the  amount  of  such  subsidence 
need  not  necessarily  have  been  very  great.  The  absence  of  all  contact 
phenomena  speaks  against  an  intrusion  of  magma  in  siLu. 

The  occasionally  disturbed  bedding  of  the  dolomite  supports  this 
assumption  of  a  fracture  zone,  as  does  also  the  oblique  angle,  observed  by 
Scheibe,  which  the  ore-body  makes  with  the  strike  of  the  dolomite.  Along 
this  zone  the  heavy-metal  solutions  to  which  the  primary  minerals — the 
number  of  which  is  not  yet  fully  known — owe  their  existence,  probably 
circulated.  These  minerals  presumably  are  likewise  in  part  metasomatic. 
The  oxidation  and  cementation  processes  resulted  from  the  action  of 
meteoric  waters,  and  as  far  as  oxidation  is  concerned  such  processes  are 
still  proceeding.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  chalcocite  is  younger 
than  the  frequently-observed  silicification  of  the  dolomite. 

The  economic  importance  of  the  Otavi  deposit  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  statements.  At  the  end  of  the  book-year  1907-1908, 
apart  from  the  irregular  dolomite-  and  aplite  ore-bodies — the  so-called 
sandstone  ores — containing  about  7-8  per  cent  of  copper  and  5-6  per  cent 
of  lead,  313,000  tons  of  ore  containing  16  per  cent  of  copper  and  25  per  cent 
of  lead  were  proved.  In  the  same  year  25,700  tons  of  ore  were  raised, 
of  which  60  per  cent  was  export  ore  containing  about  18  per  cent  of  copper, 
approximately  30  per  cent  smelting  ore  containing  12  per  cent,  leaving 
10  per  cent  as  ore  placed  on  the  dump. 

In  that  year  about  15,000  tons  of  Tsumeb  ore  containing  0-035  per 
cent  of  silver,1 19  per  cent  of  copper,  and  23  per  cent  of  lead,  were  shipped  ; 
while  3500  tons  were  smelted  on  the  spot,  this  total  including  2100  tons 
assaying  about  10  per  cent  of  copper  and  18  per  cent  of  lead,  and  1400 
tons  of  plumbiferous'  ore  assaying  55  per  cent  of  lead  and  12  per  cent  of 
copper. 

During  the  year  1908-1909,  the  13-15  in,  wide  deposit  produced 
44,250  tons  of  ore,  of  which  27,000  tons  were  export  ore  containing  17  per 
cent  of  copper,  30  per  cent  of  lead,  and  0-033  per  cent  of  silver ; 2  while 
during  the  next  year,  1909-1910,  the  production  reached  49,500  tons,  of 
which  44,770  tons  came  from  Tsumeb.  In  that  year  also,  33,500  tons 
containing  10  per  cent  of  copper,  26  per  cent  of  lead,  and  0-028  per  cent  of 
silver,8  were  exported. 

Guchab  in  the  year  1907-1908,  produced  1800  tons  of  argentiferous 
copper  ore  containing  on  an  average  0-04  per  cent  of  silver  *  and  33  per  cent 
of  copper ;  while  in  the  following  year  the  production  was  500  tons  contain- 

1  3CO  grau,  per  ton,  *  330  grm.  per  ton. 

3  280  grm.  por  ton.  *  400  grm.  per  ton. 
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ing  29  per  cent  of  copper  and  0-032  per  cent  of  silver.1  Klein  Otavi  i 
the  year  1908-1909  yielded  200  tons  with.  27  per  cent  of  copper  and  0-01! 
per  cent  of  silver  ; 2  while  Gross-Otavi  in  the  following  year  yielded  son 
ore  containing  40  per  cent  of  copper. 


THE  COPPER  DEPOSITS  AT  KATANGA  IN  THE  BELGIAN  CONGO 
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The  district  of  Katanga  in  the  Belgian  Congo,  around  and  with! 
which  numerous  exploring  expeditions  are  at  present  active,  has  becoir 
better  known  since  the  construction  of  the  railway  from  Rhodesia  1 
Elizabethville.  It  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  latter  town,  that  tl: 
principal  deposits  are  found. 

The  geological  conditions  of  the  district  were  first  investigated*  li 
Cornet,  who  from  1891  to  1893  accompanied  the  Bia-Francqui  expeditioi 
The  fundamental  rocks  consist  of  folded  and  in  part  metamorphose 
sediments  and  eruptives,  the  exact  age  of  which,  owing  to  the  absence  t 
fossils,  has  not  yet  been  possible  of  determination. 

The  most  important  copper  deposit  in  this  district  is  the  ]3toi 
du  Congo  near  EHzabethville.  This  occurs,  striking  north -south,  i 
non-metamorphosed  sediments,  which  in  the  southern  portion  of  tl 
deposit  dip  steeply  to  the  west,  a  dip  however  which  towards  the  nori 
passes  gradually  over  to  one  steeply  to'  the  east.  The  country-rock  cousin 
chiefly  of  slate,  within  which,  marking  the  centre  of  the  deposit,  a  poroi 
quartzite  some  10  m.  thick  is  intercalated.  Dolomite  occurs  farther  in.  tl 
foot-wall  and  hanging-wall.  The  slate  is  sometimes  typical  clay-slate  ar 
sometimes  more  arenaceous  or  calcareous.  It  is  almost  invariably  muc 
decomposed,  this  decomposition  consisting  in  kaolinization  or  an  impregn; 
tion  with  ore.  Its  colour  accordingly  varies  between  white,  black,  gree 
blue,  and  red.  , 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  rocks,  according  to  Stutzer,  is  tl 
extremely  hard,  grey-coloured,  porous  quartzite  which  strikes  parall 
with  the  slates.  The  cavities  in  this  rock  are  sometimes  as  large  as  an  eg 
They  are  filled  with  malachite  and  other  copper  minerals.  Crystal  casts  a 
evidence  of  pre-existing  carbonates.  The  dolomite  is  coarsely-crystallrQ 

1  320  grm.  per  ton.         •  ,          *  290  grm.  per  ton. 
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merging  on  the  east  side  of  the  deposit  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ore- 
bearing  slate,  into  compact  calcareous  schist.  On  the  west  side  it  is 
covered  by  irregular  pocket-like  depressions  of  so-called  '  black  ore.' 

The  most  important  minerals  are  chalcocite  and  malachite ;  chryso- 
colla  occurs  frequently,  while  azurite  is  subordinate.  The  chalcocite 
occurs  in  the  form  of  masses  and  compact  veins  in  all  rocks,  but  preferably 
in  the  kaolinized  white  slate.  It  is  also  the  principal  constituent  of  the 
so-called  '  black  ore,'  this  being  a  dark  or  black  earthy  mass  coloured  by 
the  chalcocite  and  containing  in  addition,  cobalt,  iron,  manganese,  and 
some  nickel.  Stutzer  explains  the  '  black  ore  '  as  being  in  part  a  decom- 
position product  of  the  impregnated  clay-slate,  and  in  part  old  mine- 
filling.  This  deposit  in  former  times  was  worked  in  the  most  primitive 
manner  by  the  natives,  who  by  means  of  small  shafts  sought  the  mala- 
chite only,  while  using  the  chalcocite-ore  as  filling.  This  became  mixed 
with  the  other  fine  waste  material  eventually  to  form  '  black  ore.' 

The  second  most  important  mineral  is  malachite,  which  occurs  along 
fractures  and  in  crevices,  or  as  impregnations.  Occasionally  in  the  larger 
cavities  it  forms  kidney-shaped  or  stalactitic,  beautifully  banded  masses. 
At  the  southern  end  of  the  deposit  a  bright-coloured  ore-breccia,  consisting 
of  fragments  of  red  slate  with  dark  green  glass-like  chrysocolla  and  light 
green  malachite  as  cementing  materials,  occurs  in  the  red  arenaceous 
slates.  From  the  banded  structure  it  is  seen  that  the  chrysocolla  is  of 
somewhat  greater  age  than  the  malachite. 

Ajsurite  and  chalcopyrite  are  uncommon.  The  latter  in  the  upper 
levels  occurs  only  in  minute  grains,  while  in  greater  depth  it  is  more 
plentiful  and  associated  with  pyrite.  In  addition,  numerous  secondary 
copper  minerals  which  have  not  yet  been  determined,  also  occur. 

Concerning  genesis,  this  deposit,  according  to  Stutzer,  is  one  where  the 
minerals  as  now  found  are  not  in  the  place  of  then.1  original  deposition, 
though  any  considerable  migration  can  hardly  have  taken  place.  The 
deposit  consists  of  an  extensive  oxidation  zone,  under  which  follows  a  zone 
of  cementation.  The  primary  ores  were  undoubtedly  sulphides,  though 
the  determination  of  the  parent  rock  is  difficult.  Stutzer  considers  the 
quartzite  to  have  been  the  parent  rook,  the  occurrence  of  this  quartzite 
according  to  him  being  lode-like.  . 

If  this  view  be  correct  the  ]£toile  du  Congo  deposit  represents  the 
gossan  of  a  bedded  lode  containing  primary  sulphides  and, carrying  as 
gangue,  quartz  chiefly  and  carbonate  subordinately.  At  the  decomposition 
of  the  primary  ores  solutions  became  formed  wnich  sank  principally  into 
the  kaolinized  clay-slate,  where  adsorption  of  their  heavy-metal  content 
took  place.  Since,  according  to  Krusoh,  with  adsorption,  replacement 
also  plays  an  important  part,  this  deposit  ia  olosbfy  related  to  that  at  Otavi ; 
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both  are  large  accumulations  of  oxidation  and  cementation  ores,  and  in 
both  the  country-rock  has  in  the  highest  degree  been  replaced  by  the 
heavy-metal  constituents  of  solutions  resulting  from  atmospheric  agencies. 
The  large  quantities  of  copper  which  this  deposit  has  been  estimated 
to  contain  need  confirmation. 


THE  PYKITE  AND  AESENOPYEITE  LODES 

As  previously  stated,1  the  principal  pyrite  deposits  belong  not  to  the 
lodes  but  to  the  intrusive  pyrite  group.  Although  in  both  cases  these 
are  cavity-fillings,  the  intrusive  deposits  differ  from  the  lodes  in  two 
respects ;  firstly,  in  the  form  of  the  occurrence,  which  in  the  case  of 
lodes  is  tabular,  while  with  the  intrusive  deposits  the  lenticular  form  is 
common ;  and  secondly,  in  regard  to  genesis.  While  the  lode-filling  owes 
its  existence  to  aqueous  solutions,  the  intrusive  deposits  represent  the 
entrance  of  sulphide  magma.  Gradations  between  these  two  geneseR 
naturally  occur,  as  when  for  instance  the  sulphide  magma  contained  large 
quantities  of  water.  Arsenopyrite  is  frequently  associated  with  pyrite 
in  lodes,  the  relative  quantities  of  the  two  minerals  being  very  variable, 
the  former  sometimes  predominating.  ; 

Owing  to  the  enormous  ore-reserves  sometimes  associated  with  in- 
trusive deposits — the  Huelva  district  alone  produces  about  3,200,000  tons 
yearly,  and  mines  having  a  yearly  production  of  50,000  tons  are  classed 
among  the  smaller  occurrences — the  conditions  imposed  upon  pyrito  lodes 
in  respect  to  their  payability  press,  very  hard.  The  width  must  bo  great 
and  the  material  very  pure  in  order  that  the  occurrence  may  compete 
with  the  gigantic  intrusive  deposits. 

In  consequence  of  the  small  number  of  pyrite-  and  arsenopyrite  lodes 
which  have  yet  been  exploited,  few  facts  concerning  their  extent  in  depth 
are  available.  Seeing  however  that  other  lodes  having  but  little  pyrite 
in  the  upper  levels  contain  a  larger  amount  of  this  mineral  in  depth,2  the 
conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  clean  pyrite  lodes  also  may  continue  oro- 
bearing  down  to  a  considerable  depth.  Since  the  market  only  accepts  fairly 
clean  material,  the  exploitation  of  -pyrite  lodes  can  only  be  entertained 
when  the  filling  consists  almost  exclusively  of  this  mineral.  The  usual 
gangue-rnineral  is  quartz,  crystalline  carbonates  being  very  subordinate. 
The  structure  is  mostly  irregularly  coarse. 

With  these  lodes  secondary  depth -zones  are  important.    In  the 

1  Ante,  p.  30L  a  See  copper  lodes,  p,  905, 
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neighbourhood  of  the  surface  and  down  to  a  depth  of  20-30  m.  or  more, 
the  pyrite  is  frequently  altered  to  limonite  characterized  by  great  purity. 
The  result  is,  that  when  developments  have  not  proceeded  sufficiently  in 
depth,  evidence  that  this  limonite  has  resulted  from  the  alteration  of  the 
sulphide  ore  existing  in  depth  is  only  forthcoming  in  the  characteristic 
decomposition  of  the  country-rock.  In  the  process  of  oxidation  the 
sulphur  of  the  pyrite  is  removed,  while  no  sulphide- enrichment  zone 
between  the  oxidation  and  primary  zones  is  known.  The  gossan,  it  is 
true,  may  still  contain  some  sulphur,  though  often  it  is  BO  completely  free 
from  this  element  that  without  further  thought  it  may  be  smelted  for 
iron.  Arsenopyrite  is  similarly  oxidized  to  limonite  and,  again,  no  arseno- 
cementation  ores  are  known. 

The  subordinate  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  tin,  existing  as  accessory 
constituents  of  these  lodes,  are  of  great  interest.  Minimal  amounts  of 
gold  are  often  found.  Should  the  gold  content  increase,  say,  to  at  least 
5  grm.  per  ton,  and  sufficient  reserves  be  available,  such  pyrite  and  arseno- 
pyrite  lodes  may  become  payable  gold  deposits.  The  silver  content  of 
both  these  pyritic  sulphides  frequently  reaches  30-50  grm.  per  ton,  and 
may  sometimes  be  so  high  that  silver  becomes  the  chief  object  of  the  mining 
operations.  The  pyrite  lodes  must  then  be  reckoned  with  the  silver  lodes. 
That  this  may  also  be  the  case  in  respect  to  the  copper  content  of  the  lode 
was  indicated  when  discussing  the  copper  deposits  ;  a  pyrite  lode  con- 
taining 2-5  per  cent  of  copper  must  without  doubt  be  reckoned  among  the 
copper  deposits.  In  Bolivia,  tin  is  largely  associated  with  pyrite,  a  pyrite 
lode  containing  7  per  cent  of  tin  being  regarded  as  a  tin  lode.  There  are 
therefore  numerous 'gradations  between  pyrite  lodes  on  the  one  hand,  and 
certain  precious-metal-,  copper-,  and  tin  lodes  on  the  other. 

In  the  formation  of  secondary  depth-zones  this  original  accessory 
heavy-metal  content  becomes  concentrated  as  a  cementation  zone  between 
the  oxidation  zone — which  in  all  cases  consists  of  limonite— and  the 
primary  zone,  this  cementation  zone  carrying  either  much  gold  or  silver, 
or  rich  copper  ores  such  as  bornite  and  chalcocite.  Exceptionally,  the  tin 
content  in  the  form  of  wood-tin  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  oxidation 
zone. 

In  many  cases  the  pyrite  is  somewhat  arseniferous,  and  since  arsenic 
greatly  depreciates  the  value  of  pyrite  any  analyses  should  always  be 
extended  to  include  that  element.  Similarly,  with  arsenopyrite  the  occur- 
rence of  pyrite,  which  often  happens,  is  harmful. 

Large  pyrite  lodes  are  not,  BO  far  as  is  known,  at  present  being  worked, 
since  large  concentrations  of  this  mineral  are  only  exceptionally  found  in 
lode  fissures.  The  mines  working  such,  deposits  are  therefore  mostly 
small. 
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The  pyrite  produced  to-day  in  order  to  be  first-class  must  contain 
45-50  per  cent  of  sulphur ;  low-grade  pyrite  contains  40-45  per  cent, 
while  poor  pyrite  contains  35-40  per  cent.  Pyrite  with  less  than  35  per 
cent  of  sulphur  only  finds  a  purchaser  in  special  cases,  as  for  instance  when 
the  occurrence  is  exceptionally  favourably  situated  in  respect  to  the  place 
where  it  would  be  applied. 

The  price  of  the  pyiite  depends  upon  the  arsenic  content ;  in  the  case 
of  very  good  pyrite  it  varies  between  3£d.  and  4£d.  per  unit  of  sulphur. 
Arseniferous  pyrite  as  a  rule  does  not  fetch  more  than  3£d.  per  unit. 


ROTEENZECHAU  IN  THE  RlESENGEBIRGE 
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Upon  the  granite  core  of  the  Kiesengebirge  rests  a  belt  of  crystalline 
schists  overlaid  by  so-called  green  schists  and  clay-slates.  This  belt  has 
been  so  much  altered  by  contact-metamorphism  that  the  geological  age 
of  its  members  can  no  longer  be  determined  with  certainty,  though  the 
discovery  of  Gfraptolites  in  some  places  would  indicate  Silurian.  Within 
this  belt  the  deposits  at  Kupferberg,1  Rohnau,  5  km.  farther  south,  and 
Rothenzechau,  11  km.  still  farther  south,  are  found.  The  last  of  these 
three,  worked  in  the  Evelinens  Gliick  mine,  is  marked  upon  the  surface 
by  a  large  number  of  old  workings  which  may  be  followed  for  about  DOO  m. 
along  the  strike. 

The  Rothenzechau  hills  consist  of  mica -schist,  hornblende -schist, 
crystalline  limestone,  cordierite  -  gneiss,  quartzite,  and  schistose  con- 
glomerate. All  these,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  new  workings,  strike 
north-east,  are  steeply  inclined,  folded,  and  crossed  by  numerous 
disturbances. 

Mve  different  ore-bodies  are  known,  all  of  which,  generally  speaking, 
occur  in  the  hornblende-schist.  Those  in  the  Deep  Adit  lie  between 
mica-schist  and  contact-metamorphosed  rocks  on  the  foot-wall,  and 
hornblende-schist  on  the  hanging-wall.  The  strike  and  dip  coincide  in 
general  with  that  of  the  hornblende-schist.  Sometimes  the  separation 
between  ore-body  and  country-rock  is  sharp,  while  at  other  times  these 

1  Ante,  p.  402. 
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two  merge  gradually  into  each  other.  The  width  of  the  payable  ore-body 
varies  between  0-5  and  3  metres. 

The  valuable  content  is  irregularly  distributed  and  consists  principally 
of  arscnopyrite  and  pyrrhotite.  The  richest  arsenopyrite  contains  45  per 
cent  of  arsenic.  The  ore  as  it  is  mined  contains  on  an  average  35  per  cent 
of  mineral  with  27-28  per  cent  of  arsenic,  2-4  grm.  of  gold,  and  40-60  grin, 
of  silver  per  ton.  Pyrite  and  marcasite  are  scarce  ;  galena  and  sphalerite 
very  rare.  The  pyrrhotite  contains  no  cobalt  or  nickel,  but  some  chalco- 
pyrite.  . 

The  nature  of  the  deposit  has  not  yet  been  definitely  determined.  It 
is  probable  that  two  occurrences  occur  here  side  by  side,  one  lode-like 
and  the  other  contact-metamorphic.  If  this  be  so  the  pyrite  deposit  at 
Rothenzechau  would  occupy  an  intermediate  position  between  the  lodes 
and  the  true  contact-deposits  at  Keichenstein. 


THE  METASOMATIC  PYEITE  DEPOSITS 

Metasomatic  arsenopyrite  deposits  are  unknown.  The  economic 
factors  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  discussion  of  pyrite  and  arseno- 
pyrite lodes  apply  in  general  also  to  this  group.  These  deposits  were 
formed  by  the  replacement  of  limestone  and  dolomite— and  to  a  small 
extent  also  of  other  rocks— constituting  the  country-rock  of  pyrite  lodes. 

In  this  metasomatic  origin  lies  their  material  difference  from  the 
lodes.  Where  the  replacement  of  the  limestone  was .  extensive,  large 
bodies  of  pyrite  were  formed,  which,  as  regards  size,  may,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  be  compared  with  the  'smaller  intrusive  pyrite  deposits.  The 
form  of  these  occurrences  is  that  of  the  beds  they  have  completely  replaced. 
From  the  view  of  genesis,  all  gradations  between  the  lode-  and  the  bedded 
form  may  occur.  Since  however  it  is  economically  only  possible  to  exploit 
the  large  occurrences,  the  incomplete  non-bedded  replacements  are  of  no 
significance. 

From  the  nature  of  these  deposits  no  great  extent  in  depth  is  as  a  rule 
possible,  though  a  subsequent  tilting  of  the  beds,  either  before  or  after 
their  alteration,  may  take  place  and  bring  greater  depth  into  question. 
Possible  primary  depth-zones  can  however  only  have  reference  to  the 
conditions  of  original  bedding. 

The  material,  of  the  deposit  varies  but  little.  Frequently  pyrite 
or  marcasite  is  found  exclusively ;  other  sulphides  are  rare  or  very 
subordinate.  The  most  frequent  gangue-mineral  is  barite,  which  occurs 
either  intimately  intergrown  with  the  pyrite,  or,  as  is  the.  case  at 
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iggen,  replaces  it  locally,  the  pyrite  in  places  gradually  merging  into 
tite.  In  such  cases  the  difficult  question  arises,  whether  the  barite 
younger  than  the  pyrite,  or  whether  the  limestone  was  first  replaced 
barite  and  this  in  turn  by  pyrite ;  or  whether  both  are  contem- 
caneous. 

Of  the  secondary  depth-zones,  the  formation  of  gossan  is  only  known 
such  cases  where  the  deposit  comes  to  surface.  Should  there  be  a  low 
jcious-metal  content  in  the  pyrite,  a  precious-metal  cementation  zone 
ty  occur  immediately  under  the  gossan.  Such  a  content  has  generally 
lerwise  no  significance.  The  gossan  may  have  been  considerably 
sreased  by  oxidation-metasomatism,  so  that  its  thickness  must  not 
bhout  further  examination  be  taken  as  indicative  of  the  strength  of  the 
mary  deposit  below. 

An  important  deposit  of  this  kind  is  now  being  worked  in  two  mines 
Meggen  in  Westphalia.  The  ore  there  is  not  particularly  rich  but  owes 
payability  rather  to  the  favourable  economic  position  of  the  deposit, 
nilar  occurrences  are  found  at  Schwelm  in  Westphalia. 
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:l  of  the  principalities  Waldeok  and  Pyrmont,  1890,  Kgl.  O.B.A.  Bonn. — W.  HENICM. 
ur  Stratigraphie  dos  siidwestlichen  Toils  der  Attendorn-Elspor  Doppolmulde,'  Inaug.-Diaa. 
ttingen,  1907. — R.  BARTLING.  Die  Sohwerspatlagerstatten  Doutsohlands.  Stuttgart, 

II,  Ford.  Enke. 

The  pyrite  deposit  at  Meggen  occurs  in  the  Attendorn-Elspe  double 

ncline  of  the  Lenne  slate  in  Middle  Devonian  limestone,  the  geological  ^ 
vestigation  of  these  beds  having  been  taken  up  principally  by  Denckmann 

.d  Henke.  ; 

According  to  Denckmann,  the  limestone  forming  the  hanging- wall  ! 
the  deposit  consists  of  two  horizons,  of  which  the  lower,  from  fossil 

idence,    belongs   undoubtedly   to   the   uppermost   Middle   Devonian,  .• 

lile  the  upper  is   representative   of    the   lowest   Upper  Devonian ;  1 

thin  this  limestone  complex  therefore  lies  the  boundary  between  Middle  4 

.d  Upper  Devonian'.    Above  the  lowest  Upper  Devonian,  which  is  cal-  \ 

reous  in  nature,  follow  the  Biidesheim  slates  of  the  lower  Upper  Devonian  ;  \ 
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while  above  these  again,  unconformably,  comes  the  so-called  Fossley 
formation,  which  embraces  the  clay-slates  and  sandstones  of  the  upper  Upper 
Devonian.  The  foot-wall  of  the  deposit  consists  of  the  Lenne  slate,  the 
relative  age  of  which  here  has  not  yet  been  definitely  determined. 

Technically,  this  ore-bed  belongs  to  a  fairly  complex  system  of  folds, 
the  double  syncline  being  accompanied  by  a  number  of  secondary  anticlines 
which  have  suffered  such  considerable  denudation  that  the  corresponding 
synclines  now  frequently  appear  as  independent  units. 

The  folds  strike  north-east,  the  limbs  to  the  south-east  being  often 
steep  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  deposit,  while  those  to  the  north-west  are 
often  flat.  In  Fig.  394  a  ground  plan  and  section  showing  the  geological 
position  of  this  deposit  are  given  ;  in  strike  and  dip  it  follows  the  country. 

The  filling  consists  partly  of  pyrite  and  partly  of  barite,  these  minerals 
appearing,  to  replace  each  other  to  such  an  extent  that  the  barite,  which 
occurs  principally  in  the  hanging-wall,  may  sometimes  occupy  the  entire 
thickness.  Generally  speaking  the  pyrite  predominates  in  the  middleportion 
of  both  north-east  striking  flanks,  west  and  east  of  Halberbracht,  while 
the  south-west  and  north-east  continuations  of  this  middle  portion  consist 
of  barite.  The  pyrite  mass,  usually  about  4  m.  thick,  has  been  followed 
along  the  strike  for  more  than  2£  kilometres.  While  the  lower  portion  is 
irregularly  coarse  in  structure,  the  upper  appears  to  be  banded  and  to 
consist  of  an  alternation  of  pyrite  with  thin  clay-slate  seams.  One  of 
these  seams,  10-30  cm.  thick  with  pyrite  finely  impregnated  throughout, 
frequently  occurs  at  the  contact  of  the  pyrite  bed  with  the  hanging-wall 
limestone.  Chalcopyrite  and  galena  occur  subordinately ;  they  are  found 
principally  to  the  east  where  numerous  transverse  fractures  occur,  along 
which  the  younger  lead-copper  solutions  probably  circulated. 

The  replacement  of  the  pyrite  by  barite  has  taken  place  in  the  east, 
south-east,  south-west,  and  west,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  pyrite  bed 
gradually  pinches  out,  and  a  barite  bed,  which  increases  in  thickness  till  it 
finally  reaches  6  m.,  takes  its  place.  The  lowest  barite  layers  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  pyrite  contain,  narrow  pyrite  stringers.  The 
barite  here  is  either  dense  or  spherulitic.  Along  the  steep  south  flank 
decomposed  pyrite  occurs  at  the  surface,  the  border  of  barite,  owing  to 
erosion,  being  absent.  To  the  north-west  the  ore-bed  is  overlaid  by 
younger  beds,  so  that  in  this  direction  the  line  between  the  pyrite  and 
barite  is  not  yet  known. 

The  deposit  is  traversed  by  numerous  small  disturbances  which,  since, 
they  affect  the  general  position  but  little,  cannot  be  expressed  in  the 
section  given  in  Fig.  394.  On  the  other  hand,  a  powerful  overthiust 
somewhat  north-east  of  the  deposit  and  indicated  in  that  figure,  is  of  great 
importance.  . 
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At  Bonzel,  a  4  m.  thick  limestone  mass  containing  disseminated  pyrite 
crystals  occupies  the  place  of  the  pyrite  bed.  With  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  pyrite  this  bed  in  places  probably  becomes  a  body  of  clean 
pyrite. 

With  regard  to  genesis,  Henke's  conception  deserves  consideration. 
This  authority  sees  in  the  deposit  a  large  pyrite  lens  bordered  by  barite, 
which  has  been  folded  with  the  country.  According  to  this  idea  the 
possibility  exists  that  the  barite  was  formed  later  than  the  pyrite, 
and  the  deposition  of  the  barite  followed  upon  the  decomposition  of 
the  pyrite  around  its  borders.  Henke  regards  it  as  conceivable  that 
this  replacement  took  place  simultaneously  with  the  limestone,  which 
on  the  Eickert  lies  4-3  m.  above  the  deposit  and  contains  1-2  per  cent 
of  finely  distributed  barite.  If  this  were  so,  the  occurrence  would  be 
a  true  ore-bed  accompanied  by  subsequent  surface  decomposition  and 
replacement. 

The  possibility  of  such  a  genesis  is  not  to  be  denied.  It  is  still  more 
probable  however  that  the  deposit  is  a  metasomatic  replacement  by  pyrite 
and  barite  of  an  original  Middle  Devonian  limestone  bed.  The  gradual 
increase  of  the  barite  while  the  thickness  of  the  bed  remains  practically 
constant,  and  an  occurrence  at  Bonzel  where  in  the  place  of  the 
pyrite  bed  a  4  m.  thick  limestone  with  disseminated  pyrite  crystals 
occurs,  support  this  view ;  in  addition,  experience  has  shown  that  else- 
where in  the  Ehenish  Sohiefergebirge,  Middle  Devonian  limestones  have 
been  altered  to  pyrite.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  considered  that  in  nature 
barite  occurs  far  more  frequently  as  lode-filling  and  in  metasomatic 
deposits  than  in  true  beds.  Finally,  the  fact  that  in  this  occurrence  pure 
barite  only  'occurs  associated  with  pyrite,  while  the  other  decomposition 
products  usually  found  as  the  result  of  processes  in  which  sulphuric  acid 
and  sulphurous  salts  were  active,  are  absent,  opposes  Henke's  theory  of 
the  barite  formation. 

The  deposit  at  Meggen  has  been  worked  since  the  year  1845.  The 
two  principal  mines  at  the  present  day  are  Sizilia  and  Siegena  in  Miisen, 
which  in  1910  yielded  together  185,328  tons  of  pyrite.  This  occurrence 
in  spite  of  its  small  size  is  of  considerable  importance  in  Germany,  since 
in  that  country  only  about  250,000  tons  of  pyrite  are  produced  annually. 
In  relation  to  the  world's  production,  however,  it  plays  but  a  small  part. 

The  average  pyrite  content  of  the  ore  as  it  is  mined  is  low,  reaching 
only  34  per  cent.  This  can  be  raised  by  hand-sorting  to  about  42-6  per 
cent,  though  by  so  doing  about  one-fifth  of  the  weight  is  lost. 

The  deposit  on  the  Rote  Bergen  at  Schwelm  belongs  also  in  part  to 
the  metasomatic  pyrite  deposits.  The  massive  limestone  at  that  place 
has  been  altered  not  only  to  zinc  oxidized  oie  but  also  in  part  to  marcasite, 
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the  replacement  having  been  so  gradual  that  the  form  of  the  corals 
is  retained.  In  this  alteration  the  faults  occurring  at  the  contact  of 
'the  massive  limestone  and  Lenne  slate  undoubtedly  played  an  important 
part. 
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To  this  group  belong  the  calcite-  and  zeolite-bearing  occurrences  of 
native  copper  associated  with  basic  eruptive  sheets — diabase  and  melaphyre 
— at  Lake  Superior  in  Michigan,  as  well  as  a  number  of  mineralogically 
and  geologically  similar  but  unimportant  deposits.  The  copper  sandstone 
of  Corocoro,  etc.,  in  Bolivia,  which  in  many  respects  resembles  the  copper 
conglomerates  of  the  Lake  Superior  district  but  carries  no  zeolites,  occupies 
a  place  by  itself. 

THE  LAKE  SUPERIOR  DISTRICT 
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The  Keweenawan  series,  named  after  the  peninsula  of  that  name, 
belonging  to  the  AlgonJdan,  consists  in  its  lower  portion  of  conglomerates, 
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sandstones,  and  slates,  free  from  eruptives.  In  the  Middle  Keweenawan  a 
period  of  violent  eruptivity  began  which  left  its  impression  upon  the  whole 
Lake  Superior  district.  During  this  period  plutonic  rocks  such  as  quartz- 
and  orthoclase-bearing  gabbros  were  formed,  though  not  to  so  great  an 
extent  as  tremendous  eruptive  sheets  consisting  essentially  of  basic  rocks, 
but  subordinately  also  of  such  acid  rocks  as  felsite-  and  quartz-porphyry. 
These  basic  rocks  contain  mostly  48-50  per  cent  of  Si00 ;  they  carry 
olivine,  augite,  and  plagioclase,  and  may  in  greater  part  be  described  as 
diabase  and  melaphyre.  The  thickness  of  the  individual  sheets  varies  from 
ten  metres  to  several  hundred  metres ;  their  surface  is  characterized  by 
the  presence  of  numerous  vesicles  due  to  an  original  high  gaseous  content. 
Between  these  eruptive  sheets,  conglomerates  containing  boulders  of 
felsite-porphyry  and  diabase  generally  1-8  in.  in  diameter  though  some- 
times larger,  were  deposited. 

At  Portage  Lake,  where  the  most  important  mines  are  situated,  this 
eruptive  and  conglomerate  formation  reaches  a  thickness  of  13,680  feet, 
of  which  2125  feet  are  occupied  by  twenty-two  conglomerate  beds,  while 
the  eruptive  sheets  are  responsible  for  11,555  feet.  At  other  places  these 
sheets  are  still  thicker. 

The  Upper  Keweenawan  consists  principally  of  sandstones  and  slates, 
which  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Portage  Lake  reach  a  thickness  of  about 
9000  feet.  The  whole  Keweenawan  series  on  Keweenaw  Point  is 
separated  from  the  Cambrian  sandstones  by  a  huge  fault. 

The  eruptive  sheets  with  the  accompanying  conglomerates  form 
together  a  syncline,  the  central  portion  of  which  is  covered  by  Lake 
Superior.  Including  the  extent  under  the  bed  of  this  lake  and  some 
areas  now  denuded,  the  Keweenawan  formation  has  a  superficial  extent 
of  roughly  75,000  sq.  km.,  or  an  area  equal  to  that  of  Bavaria.  The  total 
volume  of  the  eruptive  masses  included  therein  has  been  estimated  by 
Van  Hise  and  Leith  at  some  54,000  cubic  miles,  and  this  district  accord- 
ingly is  one  of  the  largest  eruptive  regions  in  the  world. 

The  large  copper  deposits  of  this  district  are  associated  with  the 
Middle  Keweenawan  which,  as  shown,  consists  so  largely  of  these  lava 
flows.  The  copper  occurs  in  various  forms,  these  being  connected  with 
one  another  by  gradations.  The .  following  forms  of  occurrence  may  be 
differentiated : 

1.  Lodes  containing  chiefly  calcite,  usually  0-5-1  m.  wide,  which 
traverse  the  diabase,  etc.,  vertically.  Blocks  of  copper  up  to  420  tons  in 
weight  have  been  encountered  .in  these ;  as  a  rule  however  such  nssure- 
fillings  are  poor  arid  irregular.  They  are  found  principally  on  the  extreme 
point  of  the  Keweenaw  Peninsula,  where,  especially  in  former  years,  they 
were  vigorously  worked.  The  chief  mines  were,  Central  ClifE,  with  a  vertical 
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depth  of  1600  feet,  Phoenix,  and  Copper  Falls.    To-day  the  exploitation 
of  this  type  of  deposit  has  practically  ceased. 

2.  Cavity-fillings  in  amygdaloidal  melaphyre  or  diabase,  chiefly  where 
these  are  scoraceous  and  coarsely  vesicular.  Such  sections  are  locally  blown 
as  '  ash-beds  ' ;  they  represent  the  original  surfaces  of  the  lava  flows.  The 
eruptive  rock  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  deposits  is  always  greatly  decom- 
posed. The  copper  is  associated  with  calcite,  quartz,  prehnite,  etc.,  which 
minerals  frequently  not  only  fill  the  vesicles  but  occur  also  in  veins.  The 
mineral-association  of  the  amygdaloid  beds,  which  are  frequently  2-5  m. 


Ha  895.— Map  of  the  Lake  Superior  district  Irving.  The  Keweenawon  formation  in  indicated 
,by  lines  roughly  parallel  to  the  strike,  while  the  assumed  boimdaries  in  the  lake  ore  oro  indicated 
by  dotted  lines.  ' 

C=0alnmet ;  P=Portago  Lake ;  On«.=sOntanogon ;  while  the  different  ranges  Indicate  the  Iron  dtatrlolA 

and  exceptionally  12  m.,  thick,  is  somewhat  variable,  but  not  so  variable 
as  that  of  the  lodes.  The  country  around  Houghton  and  Calumet  in  the 
centre  of  the  Keweenaw  Peninsula,  is  especially  characterized  by  this 
type  of  deposit.  In  this  locality  the  Middle  Keweenawan  forms  a  north- 
east striking  zone,  with  a  horizontal  width  of  8-10  Ion.,  the  beds  of  which 
dip  35°-65°  to  the  north-west.  In  this  zone,  from  hanging -wall  to 
foot-wall,  the  following  'amygdaloid  lodes  "  are  known:  the  Atlantic, 
Pewabic,  Osceola,  Kearsarge,  Arcadian,  and  Baltic  amygdaloids,  these 
being  separated  from  one  another  by  bands  of  unpayable  material  60- 
200  m.  in  thickness. 
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3.  Impregnations  in  the  porphyry  conglomerates  lying  between  the 
lava  flows.  The  copper  in  these  deposits  occurs  with  calcite,  epidote, 
chlorite,  etc.,  as  the  cement  or  matrix  between  the  pebbles,  these  mostly 
varying  from  pea-  to  nut  size.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these 
pebbles  in  the  process  of  impregnation  have  in  part  become  completely 
replaced  by  copper.  Flakes  of  native  silver  are  found  here  and  there, 
though  as  the  native  copper  itself  is  almost  entirely  free  from  silver  the 
relative  quantities  of  these  two  metals  is  at  most  1  of  silver  to  1000  of 
copper.  Small  amounts  of  whitneyite,  Cu^As,  and  domeykite,  CugAs, 
occur  as  mineralogical  rareties ;  a  few  sulphides  have  also  been  found  in 
minute  quantities.  The  furnace  copper,  among  other  things,  contains 
some  arsenic,  which  in  the  case  of  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  increases  some- 
what in  depth. 

The  native  copper  is  accompanied  principally  by  calcite,  quartz, 
prehnite,  and  laumontite,  but  also  by  analcime,  apophylhte,  natrohte  and 
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Uiipor  Kewoonn,-  Lower  Keweenawnn ;  uruptlvo  shoots,  tliickly  dotted ;  conglomerntaH. 
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FIG.  896.  — Soction  through  tho  middle  section  of  tho  Kowaeimw  pomnnuln,  near  Calumet 

Irving,  1883. 

other  zeolites,  orthoclase,  datolite,  epidote,  and  delessite,  a  chlorite  mineral ; 
,  minerals  other  than  these  occur  in  quite  subordinate  amount.     It  is 
.particularly  associated  with  what  is  known  as  'green  earth,9  this  being 
a  mixture  of  delessite  and  ferric  oxide. 

The  copper  content  of  the  above-mentioned  porphyry  conglomerates 
though  usually  not  very  high,  is  particularly  interesting.  The  famous 
Calumet  and  Hecla  conglomerate,  in  respect  to  its  tenor,  is  an  exception, 
as  is  also  the  Allouez  conglomerate — known  sometimes  as  the  Boston 
and  Albany — this  being  payable  in  places.  The  first-mentioned  had 
near  its  outcrop  a  thickness  of  about  13  feet,  which  increased  in  depth 
to  20  feet.  The  average  copper  content  in  the  upper  levels  was  2-3  per 
cent  and  occasionally  somewhat  more;  below  the  750  m.  level  how- 
ever this  diminished,  till  below  the  1000  m.  level  the  .average  content 
was  only  1-3-1-7  per  cent.  These  conglomerates,  as  illustrated  in  Kg.  396, 
dip  35°-55°. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  Lake  mines  at  present  working, 
exploit  the  above-mentioned  amygdaloid  lodes*  (  Of  the  total  production, 

VOL.  II  '  '          ,   ;   i  j  ;   ; 
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the  Calumet  conglomerate  lias  latterly  been  responsible  for  about  27  per 
cent,  while  the  amygdaloid  lodes  have  contributed  almost  all  tho  remainder. 
Nearly  all  the  present-day  mines  are  situated  near  the  towns  Hmigliton 
and  Calumet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Portage  Lake,  within  an  area  25  kin. 
long  and  3-4  km.  wide ;  some  are  found  farther  north  on  tho  Kowcemuv 
Peninsula  and  at  Ontanogon  south-west  of  Portage  Lake. 

Similar  deposits  are  found  on  Isle  Royale  in  the  Upper  Lake,  and  at 
many  other  places  within  the  Keweenawan  formation,  a,s  for  instance  in  tho 
Douglas  county  of  the  neighbouring  state  of  Wisconsin,  and  in  Minnesota. 
Geologically,  therefore,  this  type  of  deposit  has  a  wido  distribution.  Only 
the  mines  on  the  Keweenaw  Peninsula  however  are  of  any  importance. 

Some  of  the  Lake  deposits  were  worked  by  tho  Indians  before  the 
coming  of  the  white  race.  Exploration  work  on  a  small  scale  WUH  carried 
on  by  Europeans  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Tho 
present  industry  began  in  the  middle  of  the  'forties.  It  developed  so 
rapidly  that,  soon  afterwards,  the  Lake  district  ranked  among  tho  most 
important  copper  districts  of  the  world.  Its  total  production,  and  that 
of  the  Calumet  and.  Hecla  mine  which  began  in  1807,  have  at  different 
periods  been  as  follows  : 


Total  Copper  Production 
of  Lake  Mineu. 

Culumot  &  JTucln. 

Long  Tons. 

Limn  TOIIH. 

1845 

12 

... 

1860 

672 

1860 

5,388 

... 

1870 

10,092 

0,277 

1880 

22,204 

14,140 

1890 

45,273 

2(1,722 

1900 

63,461 

34,715 

1906 

102,874 

37,950 

1910 

99,545 

85,000 

The  Lake  district,  which  now  produces  about  one-ninth  of  tho  world's 
copper,  has  of  late  years  been  surpassed  by  Butte  in  Montana,  and  by 
Arizona.  The  total  production  of  the  Lake  district  up  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1910  amounted  to  2,122,000  tons,  worth  about  £120,000,000.  Of 
this  amount,  1,045,000  tons,  or  almost  exactly  one-half,  were  contributed 
by  Calumet  &  Hecla,  the  largest  mine.  Apart  from  this,  the  most  im- 
portant mines  are :  Tamarack,  now  united  with  Calumet  &  Hecla,  pro- 
duction in  1908, 5800  tons ;  Osecola,  a  few  kilometres  distant  from  Calumet, 
production  in  1908,  9700  tons;  Quincy,  9300  tons;  Baltic,,  8700  tons; 
Champion,  8100  tons  ;  and  Mohawk,  4700  tons.  To  these  must  bo  added 
fifteen  other  companies  with  a  total  production  of  16,800  tons  in  1908, 
The  ore  won  from  all  the  mines  in  1906, 1907,  and  1908,  had  an  average 
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copper  content  of  1-26, 1-10,  and  1-06  per  cent,  respectively.  The  Calumet 
conglomerate  during  these  years  contained  2-00,  1-69,  and  1-60  per  cent ; 
and  the  mines  working  cupriferous  amygdaloids  0-96,  0-88,  and  0-88  per 
cent  of  copper,  respectively.  Some  mines  have  exploited  ore  containing 
only  0-6  and  0-7  per  cent.  Gradual  diminution  of  the  copper  content  in 
depth  has  been  the  invariable  experience. 

Owing  to  the  large  production,  the  relatively  low  copper  content 
of  the  ore  mined,  and  the  comparatively  short  distance  the  ore-body 
extends  along  the  strike,  the  principal  mines  quickly  attained  consider- 
able depth.  The  deepest  shafts  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  and  Tamarack 
mines  in  July  1909  were  4920,  5253,  and  5363  feet,  respectively. 
Several  of  the  shafts  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  40°,  so  that  their 
depth  along  the  dip  may  reach  as  much  as  8500  feet.  The  Quincy  mine, 
which  exploits  one  of  the  amygdaloid  lodes,  reached  in  1910  an  inclined 
depth  of  5280  feet,  equivalent  to  a  vertical  depth  of  4008  feet. 

In  this  district  the  temperature  increases  in  depth  remarkably  slowly, 
namely,  only  about  1°  C.  for  every  200  feet  of  vertical  depth.  At  a  vertical 
depth  of  5000  feet  the  temperature  of  new  development  ends  is  only 
about  38°,  and  that  of  well-ventilated  stopes  only  27°-30°  0. 

The  ore  is  treated  in  greater  part  for  concentrate  containing  65-90 
per  cent  of  copper,  which  is  refined  direct  in  the  reverberatory  furnace. 
In  process  of  this  concentration  a  considerable  amount  of  slime,  containing 
25  per  cent  of  copper  is  recovered,  which  after  being  briquetted  is  first 
smelted  for  blister  copper  and  then  refined.  The  cost  of  production  in 
the  more  important  mines  has  of  late  years  been  8-77-9-5  cents  per  Ib. 
of  copper  produced,  or  £40  : 10s.-£44  per  ton.  Of  this  cost,  62  per 
cent  is  incurred  in  mining,  23  per  cent  in  dressing,  and  15  per  cent  in 
smelting. 

The  Calumet  &  Hecla  Company  had  up  to  1910  altogether  paid 
£23,200,000  in  dividends,  or  roughly  £22  : 10s.  per  ton  of  copper.  Financi- 
ally speaking,  the  good  time  for  the  Lake  mines  is  now  probably  over, 
the  Calumet  &  Hecla  mine  having  almost  completely  exhausted  its  con- 
glomerate down  to  a  vertical  depth  of  3600  feet,  while  the  Quinoy  mine 
is  now  working  at  depths  of  2750  to  3250  feet.  The  Calumet  &  Hecla, 
which  formerly  produced  at  the  rate  of  10,000  tons  of  copper  per  metre 
of  vertical  depth,  now  at  a  depth  of  3600  feet  only  produces  roughly 
1000  tons,  equivalent  to  about  700  tons  per  metre  of  inclined  depth. 

The  conglomerate  bed  is  at  present  worked  for  a  horizontal  length  of 
2500  m.  and  an  average  horizontal  thickness  of  about  7  m.,  while  on  an 
average  it  contains  about  2  per  cent  of  copper.  Ifrom  these  data  also,  and 
assuming  2-9  tons  of  ore  per  cubic  metre,  almost  exactly  1000  tons  of 
copper  per  metre  of  vertical  depth  would  result. 
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Mineralogically  and  geologically  similar  occurrences,  thpugh  con- 
taining but  little  copper,  have  been  discovered  in  many  other  places. 
Native  copper,  for  instance,  has  been  found  on  at  least  six  of  tho  Faroe 
islands,  these  islands  consisting  principally  of  flat  late  Tertiary  basalt 
sheets.  In  this  occurrence  the  copper  occurs  associated  with  calcito  and 
different  zeolites  —  such  as  heulandite,  desmine,  mesolite,  more  rarely 
chabasite,  apophyllite,  and  gyrolite  —  in  vesicles  within  the  basalt.  Accord- 
ing to  Cornu,  the  native  copper  was  formed  first  and  the  zeolites  later. 
Occasionally  the  copper  occurs  also  as  a  secondary  deposition  in  a  basalt 
breccia,  and  in  tuffs  between  the  flows.  It  is  never  accompanied  by 
sulphides.  On  the  other  hand,  some  cuprite,  malachite,  and  chrysocolla, 
have  often  been  formed  secondarily  from  the  copper.1  This  occurrence 
of  copper  in  the  Faroe  islands  was  fiist  mentioned  by  L.  J.  Dcbes, 
Copenhagen,  1673. 

Similar  occurrences  of  native  copper,  associated  with  calcite  and 
prehnite  in  narrow  veins  and  in  vesicles,  are  found  in  the  sheets  of 
essexite-porphyrite  and  essexite-melaphyre  at  Guldhohnen  near  Moss, 
Lovoen  near  Horten,  Skredhelle  near  Skien,  etc.,  in  the  Christiania  district. 
Further,  the  occurrence  of  native  copper  and  prehnite  in  mela- 
phyre  at  Oberatein  on  the  Nahe,  in  diabase  at  Stirling  in  Scotland,  in 
amygdaloidal  trap  in  Alaska,2  and  in  andesite  in  eastern  Serbia,8  are  also 
worthy  of  mention. 

Concerning  genesis,  it  is  accordingly  worthy  of  note  that  the  consider- 
able number  of  native  copper  occurrences  scattered  throughout  the  world 
are  mineralogically  and  geologically  very  similar.  It  is  common  to  all  that 
they  are  associated  with  basic  eruptive  rocks,  and  especially  with  flows  of 
melaphyre,  diabase,  essexite-porphyrite,  dolerite,  basalt,  and  exceptionally 
of  andesite.  Such  an  association  justifies  the  general  conclusion  that  the 
copper  must  in  some  way  or  other  be  genetically  connected'  with  these 
basic  eruptives.  The  characteristic  mineral-association,  including  as  it 
does,  caloite,  epidote,  chlorite,  prehnite,  and  other  zeolites,  points  to 
deposition  from  an  aqueous  solution  the  temperature  of  which  did  riot 
reach  the  critical  temperature  of  water,  365°  C. 

_  Van  ffise  and  Leith  in  1911  pointed  out  that  many  of  tho  associated 
minerals,  such  as  prehnite,  epidote,  chlorite,  and  laumontite,  contain 
alumina,  and  that  alumina  is  either  not  soluble  in  cold  water  or  only  in 
very  small  amount.  From  this  fact  they  conclude  that  &e  solutions  had 


oids  of  the  White  River  Kagion,  Alaska,' 
*  Andesit-Massiv 
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a  high  temperature.  These  authorities  come  likewise  to  this  conclusion 
from  a  study  of  the  decomposition  of  the  country-rock ;  with  these  deposits 
the  usual  phenomena  of  weathering  are  not  found,  but  decomposition  such 
as  can  only  be  explained  by  the  action  of  hot  solutions.  Pumpelly  believes 
the  copper  to  have  been  originally  leached  from  the  sandstone  forming 
the  hanging-wall,  and  that  the  cupriferous  solutions  represent  descension 
solutions.  With  the  latter  portion  of  this  view  Lane  agrees.  Against 
this,  Van  Hise  and  Leith  emphasize  the  fact  that  deposition  from  hot 
solutions  postulates  ascension,  such  as  must  have  taken  place  im- 
mediately after  the  extrusion  of  the  large  basic  sheets.  When  it  is 
also  remembered  that  these  sheets,  not  only  in  the  Lake  district  but 
also  in  the  small  analogous  occurrences  elsewhere,  are  characterized  by  a 
strikingly  large  number  of  vesicles  due  to  the  high  gaseous  content  of  the 
magma,  and,  furthermore,  that  the  large  mines  of  the  Lake  district  exhibit 
distinct  ore-shoots  which  usually  do  not  coincide  exactly  with  the  dip, 
it  may,  with  Van  Hise  and  Leith,  be  concluded,  that  the  solutions  were 
in  greater  part  juvenile  and  arose  at  the  consolidation  of  the  basic 
rocks;  meteoric  waters  which  would  have  become  heated  during  their 
passage  through  the  heated  rocks  probably  played  but  a  subordinate  part. 
Such  juvenile  solutions  would  account  also  for  the  boron-  and  fluorine 
contents  of  the  datolite  and  apophyllite,  etc.,  two  minerals  especially 
characteristic  of  the  copper  occurrence  at  Lake  Superior. 

The  native  copper  of  the  Lake  district  and  of  analogous  occurrences 
was  in  all  probability  deposited  fairly  simultaneously  with  the  associated 
minerals,  though  in  different  districts  a  certain  paragenetic  seniority  may  be 
formulated.  For  the  Lake  Superior  district  Pumpelly  gives  the  following  : 
(1)  chlorite  and  some  laumontite,  (2)  laumontite,  (3)  laumontite,  prehnite, 
and  epidote,  (4)  quartz,  (5)  caloite,  (6)  copper  and  oalcite,  (7)  calcite, 
analcime,  apophyllite,  datolite,  and  orthoclase;  in  this  sequence  the 
different  generations  somewhat  overlap.  In  the  Faroe  islands,  the 
zeolites,  according  to  Oornu,  are  younger  than  the  native  copper. 
For  the  andesite  occurrence  in  Serbia,  Lazarevic  gives  the  following 
sequence:  (1)  copper,  (2)  chabasite,  (3)  apophyllite,  (4)  calcite,  (5) 
cuprite,  (6)  chrysocolla  and  malachite,  and  finally  several  minerals  formed 
.secondarily  from  the  copper.  Here  therefore  the  copper  is  older  than 
the  zeolites,  while  in  the  Lake  district  some  of  the  zeolites  are  older  than 
the  copper. 

In  regard  to  the  mineral-association,  the  vesicular  filling  of  the  c  ash- 
beds  '  of  the  diabase,  etc.  in  the  Lake  district,  and  of  the,  associated  rocks 
of  the  other  occurrences,  is  generally  speaking  identical  with  the  ordinary 
vesicular  filling  of  basic  eruptives,  the  only  difference,  being  the  copper 
content.  The  formation  of  these  copper  deposits  is  therefore  a  special 
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case  of  the  zeolitization  of  basic  eruptive  sheets.1  In  harmony  with  this 
conception  Beck  later  termed  this  group  the  zeolitic  copper  deposits. 

The  basic  eruptive  rocks  in  general  invariably  contain  copper,2  though 
naturally  in  very  small  amount,  and  some  sulphur.  From  the  mutual  affinity 
of  these  two  elements  Vogt  considers  that  in  the  magma  and  in  the  con- 
solidated rock  the  copper  occurs  preferably  as  a  sulphide,  such  as 
chalcopyrite,  chalcocite,  etc.,  and  only  subordinately  associated  with  the 
silicates.  This  small  sulphide  copper  content  would  easily  be  extracted 
by  solutions  containing  ferric  salts,,  such  asEeCL,,  Fea(SO)3,  etc.,  according 
to  the  formula :  CuS  +  2FeClg  =  CuCl2  +  2FeCL2  +  S,3  while  any  silver  present 
would  also  go  into  solution.  A  very  low  copper  content  in  the  basic 
magma  or  rock  would  under  these  conditions  be  quite  sufficient  to  account 
for  even  large  deposits. 

The  total  thickness  of  the  copper-bearing  conglomerates  and  amyg- 
daloid beds  at  Portage  Lake  is  some  26  m.,  the  average  copper  content  of 
this  thickness  being  1-5  per  cent.  The  basic  eruptive  sheets  on  the  other 
hand  have  together  a  thickness  of  nearly  4000  metres.  Had  the  copper- 
bearing  beds  an  uninterrupted  extent,  an  average  copper  content  equivalent 
to  0-0094  per  cent  in  the  basic  sheets  would  be  sufficient  to  supply  the 
whole  of  the  copper  in  the  deposits.  But,  since  these  beds  in  relation 
to  the  whole  complex  extend  only  a  short  distance  along  the  strike,  a 
small  fraction  of  0-0094  per  cent  would  amply  suffice  for  the  enormous 
quantity  of  copper  in  these  deposits. 

With  regard  to  the  precipitation  of  the  copper  in  the  native  state,  it 
was  formerly  considered  that  electrolytic  processes  had  brought  this  about.4 
Such  a  view  however,  would  necessitate  the  assumption  that  a  cathode 
existed  in  each  individual  vesicle,  etc.,  which  seems  somewhat  unreasonable. 

The  view  put  forward  by  Pumpelly  in  the  'seventies  that  the  copper 
was  precipitated  by  reduction,  is  probably  more  apt.  Minerals  containing 
ferrous  oxide,  such  as  magnetite,  augite,  etc.,  have  a  reducing  effect. 
The  native  copper  frequently  found  in  the  oxidation  and  cementation 
zones  of  various  deposits  was  formed  in  this  manner.  In  the  case  of 
the  Lake  occurrences  this  view  is  supported  by  the  kernels  of  magnetite 
found  here  and  there  enclosed  in  native  copper,  and  by  the  large  amount 
of  iron  oxide,  in  the  form  of  friable  haematite,  found  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  copper.  This  oxide  is  so  considerable  in  amount  that  it 
colours  the  battery  water  brick-red  and  forms  large  deposits  in  the  lako 
below  the  battery. 

A  few  years  ago  H.  N.  Stokes 5  by  means  of  experiment  established 
the  fact  that  ferrous  sulphate,  FeS04,  at  a  temperature  of  200°  0.  pre- 

1  Vogt,  Zeit.  f.  prakt.  Geolt  1899,  p.  13.  »  Ante,  p.  168.  »  Ante  p.  216. 

*  Poster  and  Whitney,  1860.  .  »  Scon.  Oeol,  1906,  Vol.  I.  p.  647. 
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cipitates  metallic  copper  from  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  iron  oxide 
being  simultaneously  formed  by  hydrolysis  of  the  ferric  sulphate.1  G. 
Fernekes  2  later  showed  that  chlorides  at  a  temperature  of  200°-250°  behave 
similarly,  the  following  formulae  probably  representing  the  reactions  : 


2.  2FeCla  +  2CuCl  = 
3. 


The  basic  iron  chloride  after  a  time  becomes  altered  to  iron  oxide  and 
hydrochloric  acid.  In  the  experiments,  in  order  to  neutralize  this  acid  a 
small  amount  of  easily  affected  silicate,  such  as  prehnite,  was  added.  ' 

From  these  facts  the  general  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  all  ferrous 
compounds,  not  only  minerals  but  also  dissolved  salts,  at  a  sufficiently 
high  temperature  and  given  time  enough,  precipitate  metallic  copper 
from  solutions,  with,  the  simultaneous  formation  more  particularly  of  iron 
oxide.  Thus  Pumpelly's  theory  becomes  expanded. 

The  flakes  of  native  silver  occurring  on  the  copper  are  probably  the 
result  of  galvanic  precipitation,  according  to  the  formula  :  Cu  +  Ag2S04  = 


The  whole  process  resulting  in  the  deposition  of  native  copper  may 
accordingly  be  depicted  in  the  following  manner  :  Heated  solutions  contain- 
ing copper  salts,  carbon  dioxide,  silica,  alkalies,  etc.,  as  well  as  some  boron 
and  fluorine,  penetrated  certain  porous  beds,  sometimes  taking  advantage 
of  fissures  along  which  the  country-rock  then  became  decdmposed.  At  first, 
chlorite  more  especially,  and  some  epidote,  prehnite,  etc.,  were  formed  ; 
then,  during  a  second  stage,  the  copper  more  particularly  was  precipitated, 
principally  by  ferrous  oxide  ;  while  finally,  the  deposition  of  the  bulk  of 
the  alkaline  zeolites  and  calcite  followed. 

The  decrease  in  the  copper  content  in  depth  is  a  primary  factor  depend- 
ing upon  the  physical-chemical  laws  governing  the  precipitation  of  copper 
from  solution  ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  secondary  migration. 

The  mine  waters  associated  with  the  Lake  occurrences  are  character- 
ized by  containing  a  striking  amount  of  the  chlorides  CaCl2  and  NaCl. 
This  would  indicate  that  the  solutions  from  which  the  copper  was 
precipitated  contained  much  chloride,  and  that  the  metal  was  originally 
present  in  greater  part  as  chloride.  The  almost  complete  absence  of 
sulphides  in  these  occurrences  indicates  that  the  solutions  contained  no 
sulphates,  or  only  traces.  Lane  has  put  forward  the  hypothesis  that  the 
chloride  waters  of  the  Lake  mines  represent  fossil  lake-  or  desert  waters, 
which  filtered  from  above  and  on  their  way  extracted  the  copper  from  the 
basic  rocks.  On  general  geological  grounds  this  view  cannot  be  endorsed. 
1  Foa(S04)3.  *  Scon.  Gbol,  1907.  8  Ante,  p.  139. 
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In  addition  to  the  occurrence  at  Lake  Superior,  native  copper  is 
also  found  in  considerable  amount  in  copper-sandstone  at  Corocoro  in 
Bolivia — 17°  south  latitude  and  about  4000  m.  above  sea-level — as  well  as 
at  numerous  other  places  in  that  country  between  16°  and  22°  42'  south 
latitude.  The  principal  district  lies  in  the  inter-Andean  plateau  of  the 
Bolivian  Cordilleras.  Here  the  copper  occurs  in  a  red  ferruginous  sand- 
stone— described  by  Steinmann  as  Puca  sandstone, (  puca  '  meaning  red — 
belonging  to  the  Cretaceous.  In  addition  to  native  copper,  some  native 
silver,  domeykite,  subordinate  chalcocite,  and  a  few  other  sulphur-, 
arsenic-copper-,  and  silver  ores,  also  occur.  Some  selenite,  barite,  and  a 
sparing  amount  of  calcite,  are  found  as  associated  minerals. 

The  copper  at  Corocoro — coro  meaning  copper — occurs  principally 
as  an  impregnation  in  some  twenty  sandstone  and  conglomerate  beds, 
mostly  1-2  m.  thick.  This  cupriferous  complex  occurs  in  a  zone  3-4  km. 
long  and  2  km.  wide  following  a  large  fault-fissure,  and  has  a  total  thickness 
of  several  hundred  metres.  The  deposits  however  are  neither  conformable 
in  general  nor  in  detail.  Narrow  veins  of  native  copper  and  pseudomorphs 
•  of  native  copper  after  aragonite,  according  to  Sundt  and  Steinmann,  prove 
undoubtedly  that  the  copper  is  epigenetic.  It  is  evident  that,  just  as 
with  the  conglomerates  and  amygdaloids  at  Lake  Superior,  the  copper  was 
deposited  from  solutions  which  saturated  certain  porous  beds. 

In  the  neighbourhood  there  is  an  occurrence  of  diorite,  and  Steinmann 
suggests  that  this  eruptive  rock  also  extends  under  the  copper  deposit. 
Like  the  mine  waters  of  the  Lake  mines  which,  according  to  Lane,  in  depth 
contain  chlorides,  those  at  Corocoro  also  are  rich  in  chlorides  of  the  alkalies 
and  alkaline  earths. 

The  copper-sandstone  is  red  and  ferruginous,  a  fact  which  points  to  a 
reduction  process  similar  to  that  postulated  for  the  Lake  mines.  Curiously 
enough,  however,  the  sandstone  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
copper  is  bleached  or  faded,  a  reduction  from  ITeg08  to  FeO  having  taken 
place.  Steinmann  supposes  a  partial  oxidation  of  Cu2S  by  FegOB  to  have 
taken  place,  whereat  the  sulphur  only  was  oxidized,  the  copper  remaining 
as  metal.  Such  an  explanation  however  appears  very  questionable, 

Corocoro  was  originally  worked  by  the  Incas,  an  Indian  race.  The 
mines  then  lay  idle  for  some  time,  and  only  after  1832  was  continuous 
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work  resumed.  In  1867  they  were  100  m.  deep.  The  yearly  production 
of  copper  during  the  last  thirty  years,  as  given  in  the  copper  statistics  of 
H.  R  Merton  &  Co.,  has  been  2000-2500  tons.  According  to  Steinmann  it 
has  at  times  been  somewhat  higher  than  this  ;  in  1902  for  instance  it  was 
4200  tons. 

Copper-sandstone  is  also  being  worked  for  copper  at  Chacarilla,  50 
km.  south  of  Corocoro,  and  at  Cobriros,  situated  in  20°  15'  south  latitude. 


THE  COPPER  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  WORLD  AND  ITS  DISTRI- 
BUTION AMONG  THE  VARIOUS  CLASSES  OF  DEPOSIT 

LITERATURE 

For  the  period  after  1879  the  annual  copper  atatifltios  of  H.  R.  Morton  &  Co.  of  London 
were  principally  used;  and  for  the  period  before  that  time,  chiefly  B.  NEUMANN,  Die 
Metalle,  Hallo,  1904 ;  cited  on  p.  644. — J.  H.  L.  VOOT.  '  Die  QeBohichte  dos  Kupfers,' 
Christiania,  1896,  with  resume  under  the  title  of  '  Die  Statifltik  des  Kupfers,'  Zeit.  f.  prakt. 
Geol.,  1896,  pp.  89-93.  H.  Wenoker's  work,  'Die  wirtsohaftlioho  Bedeutung  der  Kupfer- 
orzlagorstatten  der  Welt  in  den  Jahren  1900-1910  mit  besonderor  Bertioksichtigung  der 
gouetisohon  Lagorstattongruppen,'  Borgwirtflchaftliohen  Zeitfragon,  Part  3,  Berlin,  1912, 
only  appeared  when  this  book  was  in  tho  press. 

The  copper  statistics  from  1850  onward  are  regarded  as  fairly 
accurate,  and  reliable  statistical  material  also  exists  for  the  earlier  period, 
at  least  for  the  majority  of  the  large  works.  The  total  production  before 
1600  was  certainly  more  than  1-1-5  million  tons,  and  may  be  put  at  about 
2  million  tons. 

TOTAL  COPPER  PRODUCTION  AND  AVJTCBAGE  Praam  OF  COPTHB 


Years. 

Total  Copper  Production. 

Average  Price  of  Copper 
per  Ton,  Uhlllan  Bar. 

Metrlr,  Tons. 

£ 

1901-1910 

8,946,000 

661 

1891-1900 

3,770,000 

61J 

1881-1800 

2,262,000 

661 

1871-1880 

1,060,000 

74 

1861-1870 

760,000 

79 

1861-1860 

610,000 

91 

1801-1860 

about  1,400,000 

1701-1800 

„      1,300,000 

,., 

1601-1700 

760,000 

... 

Still  earlier 

2,000,000 

Total,  about 

20,750,000 

, 

This  is  roughly  20,000,000  tons,  worth  some  £1,400,000,000.    The 
total  value  of  the  gold  production  up  to  date  has  been  reckoned  at 
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about  £2,900,000,000,!  and  that  of  silver  at  about  £2,500,000,000.2  As 
much  copper  was  produced  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  that  is  since 
1885,  as  in  the  previous  eighty-five  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  or 
in  all  the  former  centuries  together. 

The  copper  production  of  the  individual  countries  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  table  : 

COPPER  PRODTTOTTON  (output  from  mining  operations) 


I 

n  Long  Tons 

1880. 

1890. 

1900. 

1005. 

10  10. 

Austria   ... 
Hungary,  including  Bosnia, 
Serbia         .... 

England         .... 
Sweden  
.Russia-Siberia 
Spain-Portugal 
Italy       
Turkey    .       .       .       . 

9,800 
1,000 
470 

820 

2,426 
3,662 
1,074 
3,300 
36,313 
1,380 

16,800 
1,825 
1,210 

300 

l"390 
935 
830 
4,800 
51,700 
2,200 

18,390 
2,020 
866 

490 
2,220 
1,716 
650 
450 
8,740 
62,872 
2,955 
520 

19,565 
2,595 
1,175 

160 
3,195 
3,110 
715 
550 
8,700 
44,810 
2,950 
700 

19,995 
4,716 
2,130 

4,955 
4,925 
6,500 
500 
2,000 
22,310 
50,255 
3,220 
600 

Canada   

Mexico/?0160,     '       '       ' 
\Elsewhere 

Newfoundland 
United  States 
Lake  District 
Montana 
Arizona  .     '  . 
Elsewhere 

60 

"400 
1,500 
25,010 
22,200 

2,'810 

3,050 
3,450 
876 
1,736 
116,326 
44,450 
49,560 
15,946 
6,370 

8,600 
11,050 
11,000 
1,900 
263,502 
54,111 
114,144 
49,447 
40,800 

20,535 
10,185 
54,255 
2,280 
389,120 
97,770 
142,490 
99,400 
49,370 

26,715 
12,795 
4.6,030 
1,080 
484,890 
97,770 
128,770 
132,026 
126,725 

Argentina       .... 
Bolivia,  Coroooro  . 
Chili       
Peru       
Venezuela      .... 
Cuba       

300 
2,000 
42,916 
600 
1,800 

150 
1,900 
26,120 
150 
5,640 

75 
2,100 
25,700 
8,220 

155 
2,000 
29,105 
8,625 

800 
2,500 
35,235 
18,305 

... 

... 

**" 

' 

South  /Cape  Copper  Co. 
Africa\Namaqnalaivd  . 
Remaining  part  of  Africa   . 

5,038 
"SOO 

5,000 
1,450 
120 

4,420 
2,300 

5,025 
2,300 
415 

4,405 
2,600 
8,300 

Japan     
Australia       .... 

3,900 
9,700 

15,000 
7,600 

27,840 
23,020 

35,910 
33,940 

46,000 
40,316 

Totals 

154,000 

269,500 

479,500 

682,000 

852,950 

Price  per  ton,  Chilian  bars  . 

£63 

£64 

£73$ 

£69 

£57* 

The  total  production  up  to  the  end  of  1910  is  distributed  among  the 
different  countries  as  follows  : 


1  Ante,  p.  644. 


a  Ante,  pp.  647,  648. 
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United  States,  since  1845 
Spain  and  Portugal 
Chili » 
•Japan 
Cornwall 
Germany 
Russia-Siberia 
-Australia,  since  1844 a 
Mexico,  only  since  1879 
Sweden,  since  about  1220 
Austria-Hungary    . 
Canada,  only  since  1879 
Norway,  since  1631 
South  Africa  1 

Peru  [in  general  sinoe  1879  ;  Italy 

Bolivia  I  Bolivia  also  earlier 

Italy  J 


6,900,000  tons, 
about  2,600,000 
2,500,000 
1,250,000 
1,100,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
800,000 
660,000 

about     650,000 

333,333 

300,000 

225,000 

f     200,000 

and)       125,000 

1        70,000 

I.    '   85,000 


This  table  makes  a  total  of  about  19,750,000  tons.  To  it  must  be 
added  the  earlier  production  of  Italy,  Bolivia,  Cape  Colony,  etc.,  as  well  as 
the  production  of  Turkey,  Serbia,  Newfoundland,  Cuba,  Venezuela,  etc. 

The  UNITED  STATES  during  the  period  1845-1850  produced  only  about 
2500  tons;  1851-1876,  214,000  tons  ;  1876-1900,  2,840,000  tons  ;  1901-1910, 
3,880,000  tons  ;  or  altogether  and  up  to  1910  a  total  of  6,935,000  metric  tons. 
Of  this  amount  2,410,000  tons  came  from  Montana  ;  s  2,160,000  tons  from  the 
Lake  District ;  *  and  1,450,000  tons  from  Arizona.6 

In  the  Huelva  district  of  .SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL  6  in  ancient  times  800,000 
or  1,200,000  tons,  according  to  various  estimates,  were  produced ;  from  the 
eighth  century  A.D.  to  1850,  only  some  10,000  or  20,000  tons ;  1851-1880, 
142,000  tons  ;  1881-1900,  925,000  tons ;  1901-1910,  510,000  tons ;  making  a 
total  of  say  2,600,000  tons. 

JAPAN,  during  the  period  1901-1910,  produced  403,000  metric  tons  ;  and 
during  1881-1900,  315,000  tons;  so  that  including  earlier  figures  the  production 
may  be  estimated  at  some  1,250,000  tons.7 

CORNWALL,  according  to  some  estimates8  produced  from  1501  to  1725  about 
20,000  tons,  and  from  1726  to  1905  some  883,000  tons,  making  a  total  of 
roughly  900,000  tons.  Other  estimates  9  give  somewhat  more,  some  as  much 
as  1,300,000  tons  ;  in  round  figures,  therefore,  1,000,000  tons  may  be  taken. 
The  production  has  considerably  decreased  of  late  years.10 

GERMANY  from  1901  to  1910  produced  220,000  metric  tons  ;  1875  to  1900, 
525,500  tons ;  1851  to  1875,  87,710  tons. ;  1826  to  1850,  26,500  tons  ;  and 
before  1825  perhaps  100,000  tons  or  at  most  200,000  tons.  A  total  of  950,000  or 
1,060,000  tons,  or  roughly  1,000,000  tons,  is  thus  reached.  Of  this  figure  the 
Mansfeld  copper-shale  produced  undoubtedly  the  bulk,  namely,  from  1779 
to  1910,  650,000  tons ;  and  from  1688  to  1779,  25,500  tons ; u  or  including  the 
earlier  period,  a  total  of  not  quite  700,000  tons.  Adding  to  this  the  other  old 
German  mines  working  copper-shale  it  may  be  reckoned  that  this  deposit  has 
produced  hitherto  roughly  750,000  tons, 

i  Ante,  pp.  896,  896.,  8  Ante,  pp.  899,  900.  s  Ante,  pp.  887,  889. 

«  Ante,  p.  933.  6  Ante,  pp.  398,  887,  899.         •  Ante,  pp.  199-200,  327. 

'  Ante,  pp.  200,  897,  B  Ante,  p.  436.  9  Ante,  p.  200. 

10  Ante,  p.  436.  n  Schrader.  Pr.  Zeit.  f,  B-,  H-  u.  S-weaen,  1869. 
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RUSSIA  AND  SIBERIA  1  from  1901  to  1910  produced  134,000  metric  tons  ; 
1876  to  1900, 127,000  tons  ;  1851  to  1875, 122,800  tons  ;  1826  to  1850, 109,000 
tons  ;  or  since  1826  a  total  of  493,000  tons.  In  the  eighteenth  century  and  in 
the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  the  production  was  very  high,  in  1700  for 
instance  it  was  3276  tons.  The  total  production  up  to  1910  may  accordingly  be 
estimated  at  about  1,000,000  tons. 

MEXICO. — Boleo  from  the  start  of  work  in  1887  to  1910  produced  219,000 
metric  tons.  Other  Mexican  mines  from  1901  to  1910  produced  404,000  tons  ; 
1891  to  1900,  35,900  tons  ;  1879  to  1890,  4500  tons  ;  or  since  1879  a  total  of 
about  660,000  tons.  Previous  to  1879  the  production  was  very  small. 

SWEDEN. — Fahlun  since  about  1200  has  produced  roughly  500,000  tons. 
The  zenith  of  production  was  reached  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.2 
A"  tvidaberg  from  1764  to  about  1900  produced  35,000  tons ; 3  to  this  must  be 
added  the  output  of  some  other  small  mines.  The  total  production  is  therefore 
some  550,000  tons. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY,  including  of  late'  years  Bosnia  and  Serbia,  from  1901  to 
1910  produced  27,000  metric  tons  ;  1876  to  1900,  32,000  tons  ;  1851  to  1875, 
56,300  tons  ;  1828  to  1850,  65,200  tons ;  or  since  1825  a  total  of  180,000  tons. 
Including  the  earlier  period  this  would  become  some  333,330  tons. 

CANADA  from  1901  to  1910  produced  230,000  metric  tons  ;  1891  to  1900, 
53,000  tons  ;  1879  to  1890,  15,000  tons  ;  or  since  1879  a  total  of  298,000  tons. 
Previous  to  this  date  the  production  was  small. 

NORWAY.* — The  home  production  from  1901  to  1910  amounted  to  14,100 
metric  tons  ;  1815  to  1900,  45,000  tons  ;  and  1624  to  1814,  about  70,000  tons  ; 
or  altogether  from  1634  to  1910,  129,000  tons.  Since  about  1860  roughly 
4,000,000  tons  of  pyrite  with  a  net  content  of  about  96,000  tons  of  copper  have 
been  exported.  Including  this  the  total  output  would  be  about  225,000  tons. 

ITALY  from  1879  to  1910  produced  85,000  tons,  in  addition  to  a  large  amount 
won  earlier,  especially  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

SOUTH  AFRICA  from  1879  to  1910  produced  199,000  tons,  in  addition  to  a 
small  amount  earlier. 

BOLIVIA  from  1879  to  1910  produced  about  70,000  .metric  tons,  in  addition 
to  a  large  amount  much  earlier.5 

PERU  from  1898,  the  beginning  of  copper  mining  in  that  country,  to  1910 
produced  119,000  metric  tons  ;  1879  to  1897  about  7500  tons ;  or,  from  1879  to 
1910,  a  total  of  about  125,000  tons.  The  early  production  is  not  very  important. 

The  average  yearly  copper  outputs  of  the  most  important  districts 
during  the  period  1906-1910  were  according  to  "Wencker  6  as  follows  : 


Butte,  Montana 
Lake  Superior 
Biabee,  Arizona 
Huelva   . 
Cananea,  Mexico 
Chili 
1  Clifton-Morenoi,  Ariz 
Bingham,  Utah 
Mansfeld 

ona 

Tons. 
124,600 
101,500 
59,000 
51,000 
34,000 
33,200 
31,800 
31,600 
19,100 

Jerome,  Arizona 
Globe,  Arizona  . 
Shashta,  Caliioniia 
Japan 
Boundary,  Canada 
Queensland 
Ely,  Nevada      . 
Oerro  do  Pasoo,  Peru 
Boleo,  Mexico    . 

TQHH. 
19,600 
17,200 
15,1.00 
14,700 
14,000 
13,700 
12,200 
12,100 
12,000 

1  Ante,  p.  900                      a  ArUe,  pp.  198,  314-313.                      •  Ante,  p.  340. 
*  4n<e,.-pp.  198,  313.             B  Ante,  p.  938,                                      °  LOG.,  til. 
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.Hotwuem  thmu,  those  eighteen  districts  produced  615,300  tons  per  year,  or 
7H-20  pm-  rout,  of  tho  world's  uoppor  production.  The  remaining  171,000  tons, 
or  21-H  pur  c.ont,,  came  from  a  largo  niuuber  of  smaller  districts,  each  responsible 
for  lost)  than  JO,OUO  toius  yearly, 

TUB  DISTRIBUTION  ov  THE  COPPER  PRODUCTION  AMONG  THE 
VARIOUS  GLASSES  o»  DEPOSIT 

(topper  /iwZew.— I1ho  whole  production  of  Butto  and  several  other 
districts  in  tho  United  States,  almost  the  whole  output  of  Chili  and  Peru, 
and  a  subordinate  part  of  the  production  of  Mexico,  are  derived  from 
thiti  olasH  of  deposit ;  further,  some  three-fourths  of  the  Japanese,  and 
about  two-thirdH  of  the  Australian  production ;  and  finally,  the  output 
from  a,  largo  number  of  other,  mostly  small  districts  all  over  the  world. 
Oil  the  basin  of  tho  figures  for '1910  the  copper  produced  from  lodes 
raproHontH  about  40  per  cent  of  tho  world's  production. 

Contact-Deposits  and  Combined  Lode-  and  Contact-Deposits. — To  this 
class  belong  at  least  three  of  the  principal  occurrences  in  Arizona,  producing 
together  some  1,00,000  tons  of  copper  yearly ;  as  well  as  Bingham  in  Utah 
and  Cananoa  in  Mexico,  each  of  these  two  producing  about  35,000  tons 
per  year ;  and  in  addition  several  other  occurrences  in  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  and  a  number  in  tho  Urals,  the  Caucasus,  the  Banat,  and 
at  TravorBella  in  Piomont,  etc.  This  class  is  responsible  for  at  least 
25  per  cent,  and  perhaps  even  30  per  cent  of  the  total  production. 

Native  Copper  Deposits. — About  12  per  cent  comes  from  this  class.1 

Magmatw-IntmDwe  Pyrite  Deposits. — The  Huelva  occurrence,2  pro- 
ducing now  about  50,000  tons  of  copper  yearly ;  nearly  all  Norwegian 
deposits,  producing  about  8500  tons  of  copper  in  pyrite  and  copper  ore 
yearly  ;  Fahlun,  now  producing  little  ;  and  Sain  Bel,  Agordo,  Schmollnitz, 
etc.,  belong  to  this  class.  Including  Mount  Lyell  in  Tasmania  with  about 
8000  tons  yearly,  and  Ducktown  in  Tennessee,  this  class  is  responsible  for 
not  quite  10  por  cont  of  tho  total  production. 

Magnmt,w  NiukelrPyrrhotite  Deposits. — About  7000  tons  of  copper  are 
produced  annually  from  the  Sudbury  deposit  belonging  to  this  class.8  To 
thin  muBt  bo  added  some  hundred  tons  from  other  deposits,  making  a 
total  of  not  quite  1  per  cent. 

Mngmatw  Bornite  Deposits, — The  deposits  of  this  class  typically 
represented  by  the  occurrence  at  Klein  Namaqualand  in  South  Africa,4 
have  hitherto  been  very  little  investigated.  About  0'5  per  cent  (?)  of 
the  yearly  copper  production  oomos  from  them. 

Metaaomatia  Copper  Deposits,6 — Aboiit  3  per  cent  may  be  reckoned 

1  Antet  p.  028,  «  Ante,  p.  327.  »  Ante,  p,  203. 

*  Ante,  p,  300.  »  Ante,  .pp,  908-920 
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aa  coming  at  present  from  these  deposits ;  in  the  future  perhaps  this 
percentage  will  be  higher. 

Copper-Shale  Deposits. — The  German  Kupferschiefer  yields  to-day 
2-3  per  cent  of  the  world's  copper  production.  Other  copper  ore-beds — 
among  them  Boleo  in  Mexico  and  the  fahlbands,  the  genesis  of  which  latter 
has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  determined — produce  together  some  2 
per  cent. 

Finally,  a  small  amount  of  copper,  namely,  some  1  per  cent,  is  won 
as  a  by-product  from  gold-silver-  and  lead-silver-zinc  lodes. 

The  above  percentages  may  be  tabulated  as  follows  : 

PERCENTAGES  OF  THE  WORLD'S  PRODUCTION  OF  COPPEB  PROD/HOED  BY  THM 
DIFFERENT  CLASSES  OF  DEPOSIT 

{Nickel-pyrrhohite  group,  some  1  per  oent  -v 
Bornite  group,  0-6  per  oent  } 

Pyrite  group,  9-10  per  cent  ) 

Contact-deposits  and  combined  contact-  and  lode-deposits     .       25-30 

Copper  lodes .  .  .  some  40 

'  Metasomatic  deposits  .  „  3 

Native  copper  deposits  .  12 

Kupferschiefer          .  ,  .  2-3 

Other  ore-beds          .  .  some  2 

By-products  from  deposits  of  other  metals  „  1 

This  table  in  the  case  of  several  of  its  figures  is  naturally  only  approxi- 
mate. It  is  sufficient  however  to  indicate  that  by  far  the  greater  number 
and  the  most  important  copper  deposits  are  connected  in  some  way  or 
other — by  magmatic  differentiation,  by  contact-metamorphism,  or  by 
subsequent  thermal  action,  etc. — with  eruptive  phenomena. 


10-11  por  cent. 


THE  NICKEL-COBALT  AESENIDE  LODES 

NICKEL-  and  cobalt  ores  are  completely  absent  from,  or  occui  only  in  small 
amount  in  most  of  the  lodes  already  described,  which  carry  gold,  silver, 
lead,  zinc,  quicksilver,  tin,  copper,  iron,  etc.  Thus,  such  ores,  which  are 
associated  principally  with  basic  eruptive  rocks,  are  represented  only  by 
traces  in  the  tin  lodes  connected  with  granite,  in  the  quicksilver-  and  gold 
lodes,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  gold-silver-,  silver-,  and  silver-lead  lodes. 
For  instance,  nickel  and  cobalt  occur  so  sparingly  in  the  Schemnitz  lodes 1 
that  their  presence  can  only  he  inferred  from  minute  quantities  found  in 
those  furnace  products  where  in  smelting  they  have  become  concentrated. 

In  the  Freiberg  lodes,  it  is  true,  both  metals  are  found,  but  only  in 
very  small  amount.  In  the  Beschert  Grluck,  according  to  Stelzner,2  every 
square  metre  on  the  lode  plane  yields  386  grm.  of  silver,  747  grm.  lead, 
and  16  grm.  nickel ;  in  the  Himmelf  ahrt  sulphide  lodes,  230  grm.  of  silver, 
6145  kg.  lead,  and  1  grm.  nickel-cobalt ;  and  in  the  Himmelfahrt  dolo- 
mite lode,  1052  grm.  of  silver,  2103  kg.  lead,  and  189  grm.  nickel-cobalt. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  these  lodes  yield  less  than  20  grm.  of  nickel 
per  square  metre  on  the  lode  plane. 

In  most  copper  lodes  nickel  and  cobalt  occur  only  to  the  extent  of 
about  0-1  of  nickel-cobalt  to  100  of  copper.  In  other  lodes  carrying 
silver,  lead,  copper,  bismuth,  etc.,  these  two  metals  occur  in  somewhat 
larger  amount,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  silver-  or  silver-lead  lodes  of  the 
Frohnbach  valley  in  the  Schwarzwald,  Baden ;  at  Markirch  in  southern 
Alsace ;  at  Sarabus  in  Sardinia ;  and  in  the  copper  lodes  at  Kitzbuhel  in 
the  Tyrol,  and  Mitterberg  in  Salzburg,  etc. 

More  important  however  is  the  nickel-  and  more  especially  the  cobalt- 
content  at  Schneeberg,  in  association  with  silver  and  bismuth,  and  at 
Annaberg,  in  association  with  silver,8  while  the  large  silver-cobalt  lode- 
district  of  Temiskaming  in  Ontario,4  discovered  only  a  few  years  ago,  must 
be  regarded  as  a  particularly  important  occurrence. 

1  Ante,  p.  641.  s  Zeit.  /.  prakt.  Geol,  1896,  pp.  401-402. 

o  Ante,  pp,  077-683,  *  Ante,  pp.  666-609. 
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In  the  Oberharz,  the  St.  Andreasberg  lodes 1  carry  only  a  small  amount 
of  cobalt  and  nickel,  while  those  of  Clausthal 2  in  general  carry  still  less. 
Exceptionally  however,  in  the  Grossfiirstin  Alexandra  mine  in  the  Schleif- 
stein  valley,  5  km.  south  of  Goslar  and  about  10  km.  north  of  Clausthal,  a 
lode  discovered  about  twenty  years  ago  and  belonging  geologically  to  the 
Clausthal  group,  contains  in  places  quite  considerable  quantities  of  nickel 
in  the  form  of  gersdorffite,  NiAsS,  though  the  other  lodes  in  the  same  mine 
are  of  the  ordinary  Clausthal  type.8 

The  presumably  metasomatic  deposit  at  Mine  La  Motte  4  in  Missouri, 
containing  preponderating  lead  ore  and  in  places  much  linnssite  (Ni,  Co)3S4, 
is  also  worthy  of  mention.  This  occurrence  and  the  magmatic  nickel- 
pyrrhotite  deposit  at  the  Lancaster  Gap  mine  in  Pennsylvania 5  are  the 
most  important  sources  of  nickel  in  the  United  States.  Prom  these  two 
occurrences  approximately  2000  tons  of  nickel  have  been  produced  up  to 
date,  each  contributing  roughly  one-half. 

Mnally,  there  are  lode  districts  where  nickel-cobalt  arsenide-  and 
sulphide  ores  predominate  economically,  though  in  such  cases,  without 
exception,  other  ores — copper,  silver,  lead,  zinc,  or  iron — are  present,  to 
some  extent  in  large  amount.  Experience  shows  that  with  lodes  of  this 
type  copper  is  always  represented,  while  silver  and  lead  are  mostly  absent. 

The  most  important  nickel  ores  in  lodes  are,  ohloantite,  NiAs2,  niocolite, 
NiAs,  gersdorffite,  NiAsS,  and  millerite,  NiS.  The  most  important  cobalt 
ores  are,  smaltite,  CoAsa,  and  in  some  occurrences  linneBite,  Co3S4  or 
(Co,  1^)384,  together  with  the  secondary  minerals  formed  from  these. 
Cobaltite,  CoAsS,  is  found  only  very  exceptionally  in  lodes,  but  is  especially 
characteristic  of  the  cobalt  fahlbands ;  the  same  is  the  case  with  cobalt- 
arsenopyrite  (Fe,  Co)AsS.  With  the  exception  of  some  Norwegian 
apatite  lodes,  nickel-pyrrhotite  is  absent  from  lodes,  this  being  also  the 
case  with  pentlandite. 

Wherever  they  are  found  in  lodes  these  two  closely  associated  metals, 
nickel  and  cobalt,  accompany  one  another,  the  former  frequently  pre- 
dominating, but  sometimes  the  latter. 

Districts  where  the  lodes  contain  preponderating  nickel-cobalt  ore 
are  rather  uncommon.  In  such  lodes,  so  far  as  they  are  yet  known,  such 
ore  occurs  only  in  relatively  small  quantity.  The  arsenide  lodes,  owing  to 
the  unfavourable  conditions  prevailing  in  the  last  decades  for  nickel  and 
cobalt,  have  either  not  been  worked  at  all,  or  only  on  a  very  small  scale. 
In  former  times  some  of  these  lodes  were  actively  worked,  though  only 
exceptionally  were  operations  extensive. 

1  Ante,  pp.  687-692.  •  Ante,  pp.  684-687. 

3  F.  Klockmann,  Zeit.  f.  prakt.  Geol,  1893,  p.  385.— -Dr.  Sohle,  NaturwisaenachaftHche 
Wochenaehr.,  1900,  Vol.  XV.  No.,  7. 

*  Ante,  p.  770.  s  Ante,  p.  293. 
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The  most  important  among  the  nickel-cobalt  lodes  is  that  at  Dobschau 
in  Hungary,  now  unfortunately  exhausted.  This  lode  during  the  period 
1840-1880  yielded  about  26,000  tons  of  nickel-cobalt  ore  containing  some 
1000  tons  of  nickel  and  a  little  cobalt. 

According  to  H.  Laepeyres,1  the  total  production  of  the  Rhenish 
Schiefergebirge  from  1841  to  1890  was  as  follows  : 


District. 

Ore  hoisted. 

Value. 

Dillonburg        .... 
Wotzlar     
Hanim  on  the  Sicg 

10,259  tone. 
1,346 
92 
116 

£34,326  12    0 
3,014  17    0 
1,901     9    0 
],574  14    0 

Siogen  II.          .... 

78 
41 

1,289     3    0 
1,000  18    0 

Six  othor  places 

87 

977  19    0 

Total    .       .       . 

12,019  tons. 

£44,086  12    0 

This  production  is  equivalent  to  some  400  tons  of  nickel. 

The  Schladming  mine  in  Styria  was  productive  from  1832  to  1880, 
during  which  period,  however,  little  more  than  800  tons  of  dressed  nickel 
ore,  equivalent  to  about  80  tons  of  nickel,  were  won.8  The  time  of 
greatest  activity  at  this  mine  was  from  1840  to  1847.  A  few  other  old 
nickel  mining  districts  have  likewise  had  a  total  output  of  only  a  hundred 
or  so  tons  of  nickel. 

The  production  of  cobalt  also  was  formerly  very  small,  the  total 
yearly  production  having  been  only  some  50  tons.  To  this  total  the  silver- 
cobalt-  and  silver-bismuth-cobalt  lodes  of  the  western  Erzgebirge  as  well 
as  the  cobalt  fahlbands,  contributed  not  inconsiderably.  Modum  in 
Norway,  for  instance,  from  1856  to  1898,  according  to  Vogt,  yielded  cobalt 
products  containing  257  tons  of  cobalt,  and  from  1821  to  1856  probably 
somewhat  more,  the  total  during  the  whole  period  being  therefore  some 
500-600  tons  of  cobalt. 

Some  nickel-cobalt-arsenic  lodes  carry  calcite  or  ankerite  as  the  prin- 
cipal gangue,  others  barite,  and  others  again  quartz,  The  presence  of 
tourmaline  lias  also  been  recorded  in  a  cobalt-  or  cobalt-copper  lode  at 
Mina  Blanca  in  Atacama,  Chili.3 

INDIVIDUAL  DEPOSITS 

As  already  mentioned,  one  of  the  most  important  deposits  occurs  at 
Dobschau  in  the  Carpathians,  where  a  number  of  partly  lode-like  and 

i  '  Das  Vorkommon  tind  die  Vorbroitung  dos  Nickels  im  Bheinisohen  Sohiefergobirge,1 
VerJiandl.  d.  iuttu.rhist,  Vereina,  Vol.  L.,  Bonn,  1893. 

a  0.  Schmidt  and  I.  H.  Verloop,  Zeit.  f.  prakt.  GeoL,  1009,  p.  271. 
a  0.  Stutzer,  Zeit<  f.  prakt.  Qeol,  1906,  p.  294, 
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partly  chimney-like  deposits  are  found  at  the  contact  of  a  diorite-horn- 
blende-granitite  with  slate.  The  lodes  contain  chiefly  siderite,  and  in  the 
Hollopatak  district x  are  still  worked  for  iron ;  in  the  Zemberg  district 
they  carry  copper-,  nickel-,  and  cobalt  ores.  The  following  primary 
depth-zones  were  observed  in  one  of  the  most  important  lodes  :  near  the 
surface,  siderite ;  then,  copper  ore  ;  and  finally,  nickel-cobalt  ore — chlo- 
antite  and  smaltite — which  yielded  concentrate  containing  17 '5  per  cent 
of  nickel  and  6-5  per  cent  of  cobalt.  This  nickel-cobalt  ore  in  turn 
ceased  at  a  depth  of  180-200  metres.2 

The  siderite  lodes  of  Siegerland  here  and  there  also  carry  cobalt  ore,- 
which  is  occasionally  mined  for  itself.  In  Nassau  and  the  neighbouring 
districts  some  copper  lodes  are  found  in  diabase  and  schalstein — the  so- 
called  schalstein  schists  representing,  according  to  Laspeyres,  serpentinized 
tuffs.  In  one  of  these,  developed  in  part  as  a  bedded  lode,  the  Hilfe 
Gottes  mine  at  Nanzenbach  in  1841  opened  up  a  nickeliferous  ore-body 
containing  pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  millerite,  niccolite,  chloantite,  etc,,  with 
calcite,  some  dolomite,  siderite,  and  quartz,  as  the  gangue-minerals.  This 
ore-body,  which  had  a  length  of  about  40-80  m.,  and  reached  a  depth  of 
roughly  100  m.,  produced  about  10,000  tons  of  nickel  ore  containing  some 
3  per  cent  of  nickel.8 

The  cobalt  fissures  of  the  Zechstein  formation,  which  are  no 
longer  of  any  economic  importance  and  to  which  further  reference  is 
made  in  the  chapter  on  the  copper-shale  group,  are  lodes  carrying  ore 
principally  between  the  two  faulted  portions  of  the  Kupf  erschief  er,  though 
mineralization  also  continues  a  few  metres  above  the  hanging-wall  and 
sometimes  considerably  below  the  foot-wall  of  that  bed.  The  filling, 
which  may  be  several  decimetres  in  width,  consists  of  sulph-arsenide 
cobalt-  and  nickel  ores  associated  sometimes  with  predominate  barite,  and 
sometimes  with  crystalline  carbonates.  The  ore-body  is  discontinuous 
along  the  strike  as  well  as  in  dip.  The  principal  occurrences  were  at 
Schweina  in  Thuringia  and  at  Riecheladorf  in  Hesse. 

At  Schladming  in  Styria  2000  m.  above  sea-level,  fahlbands  occur  in 
gneiss-  and  mica-schists,  these  fahlbands  owing  to  the  brown  weathered 
zone  they  form  at  the  surface,  being  known  as  Branden.  They  are  traversed 
by  vertical  quartz  lodes.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  these  lodes  and  within 
the  fahlbands,  nickel  ores  are  found  in  the  form  of  nodules  and  nests, 
consisting  in  greater  part  of  niccolite  and  niekel-arsenopyrite,  but  also  of 

1  Ante,  p.  805.  ,     , 

2  Ante,  p.  810,  A.  Gesell,  '  MontangeoL  Aufn.  auf  dem  v.  d.  Dobsinaer  stldSstllohon 
Stadtgrenze  stidL  gel.  Gobiete,'  Jdkresber.  d.  kgl.  ung.  geol  Anat.  f,  .Z90&— •?.  W.  Voit, 
'  Goplogisohe  Sohilderung  der  LageratJlttenverhaltiufiBe  von  DobBoh.au  in  Ungarn,'  Johrb. 
d.  k.  k.  geol.  Jteicbaanst.  Vol.  L.,  1900.— K.  A,  Bedlioh,  Zeit.  f.  prakt,  Gwl,  1908,  and  H.  v. 
B8ckh,  ibid.  »  Laspeyres,  1893,  Zo<5.  c#. 
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smaltite,  native  bismuth  and  arsenic,  etc.  Confined  generally  speaking  to 
the  lodes  are  tetrahedrite,  galena,  chalcopyrite,  stibnite,  and  pyrite.  The 
favourable  influence  of  these  transverse  quartz  lodes  recalls  the  well-known 
influence  of  the  afore-mentioned  cobalt  fissures  upon  the  Kupferschiefer. 
These  deposits  at  Schladming  were  worked  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  and  from  1832  to  1880,  the  latter  period  however  being  of  only 
small  importance.1 

Fairly  analogous  deposits  occur  also  in  the  Annivier  and  Turtmann 
valleys  of  Valais,  Switzerland.  At  the  first-mentioned  place  two  siderite 
lodes  were  worked,  which  contained  ores  particularly  rich  in  nickel  where 
sulphide  disseminations  occurred  in  the  gneissic  country-rock.  The  total 
output  was  very  small.2 

The  following  deposits  belonging  to  this  group  are  worthy  of  simple 
mention.  The  Leo  lode  near  Salzburg,  containing  pockets  and  nests  of 
niccolite  and  smaltite  and  numerous  other  minerals,  occurs  in  a  Silurian 
dolomite ;  the  well-known  copper  deposits  at  Mitterberg  and  Kitzbuhel 
occur  in  the  neighbourhood.8  Quartz-  and  crystalline  carbonate  lodes 
containing  nickel-,  cobalt-,  and  copper  ores  have  been  remarked  in  the 
greenstone  on  Monte  Cruvin  in  Bruzolo,  on  the  Besighetto  near  Balme, 
and  at  Usseglio  in  Piemont.4  Quartz  lodes  containing  smaltite,  etc.,  are 
also  known  in  the  Kebota  valley  in  the  Transvaal.5  Analogous  smaltite 
lodes  containing  some  gold  and  silver  occur  also  in  the  north-eastern 
portion  of  the  Transvaal,6  while  quartz  lodes  containing  millerite  have 
been  recorded  at  Benton  in  Arkansas.7  Smaltite  lodes  containing  quartz 
as  gangue,  and  some  gold  and  silver,  are  also  known  at  Cerro  de  Famatma 
in  Argentina.8 

Important  mining  operations  for  cobalt  were  formerly  prosecuted  in 
the  cobalt  fahlbands  at  Modum,  Tunaberg,  etc.  These  deposits  are  dis- 
cussed in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

1  0.  Schmidt  and  J.  H.  Verloop,  '  Notiss  tiber  dio  Lagerstfttte  von  Kobalt-  und  Niokel- 
erzen  tiol  Sohladming  in  Stoiermark,'  Zefaf.  prakt.  Geol,  1909,  p.  271. 
"  Zeit.  f.  prakt.  Geol,  1009,  pp.  30,  274. 

•  Lipold,  JaJwb.  d.  k.  h,  geol  Seiohsanst.,  1854,  Vol.  V. — F.  PoSopny,  Archiv  f.  prakt. 
Geol,  L,  1880.— Buohruoker, 4  Minoralogiflohoa,'  Zeit.J.  Knst.  Min.  XIX.,  1891. 

*  I)'  Aohiardi,  /  Metdtti,  IL  p,  22. — Strllver,  '  Die  Mjnerftllagorstatten  dos  Alatalea  in 
Piemont,'  Neuea  Johrb.  /.  Min.  Geol  Pal,  1871,  p.  345. 

6  Hatch  and  Corstorphine,  The.  Geology  of  tioutfi,  AJrioa,  1906,  pp.  178,  193. 
o  H.  Oehmiohen,  '  Goldhaltige  Kobaltgange  in  Transvaal,'  Zeit.  /.  prakt.  Geol,  1890, 
p.  271. 

»  J.  L.  Flotsoher,  Min.  Eeft.  U.  St,,  1887,  jjp.  128-129. 
8  Eriksson,  Eng.  Min,  Journ.  LXXVU. J 
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LITERATURE 

H.  B.  v.  FOTJLLON.  '  tJber  einige  Niokelvorkommen,'  Jahrb.  d.  k.  k.  geol.  Roiohaanst. 
XLin.,  1892. 

Lodes  and  veins  of  nickel -magnesium  hydrosilicates  are  found  all 
over  the  world  under  practically  the  same  conditions,  in  more  or  less 
serpentinized  olivine  rocks,  and  exceptionally  also  in  associated  augite 
rocks.  Such  deposits  occur  very  extensively  on  the  island  of  New 
Caledonia,  where  they  are  of  great  economic  importance.  Similar  occur- 
rences are  those  at  Ifrankenstein.  in  Silesia,  Riddles  in  Oregon,  Webster  in 
North  Carolina,  and  Revda  in  the  Urals.  The  occurrence  at  Malaga  in 
Spain,  already  described,1  which  extends  below  the  ground-water  level, 
occupies  a  place  by  itself. 

Of  the  mostly  light-green  nickel  silicates  characteristic  of  this  group, 
garnierite — so  named  after  Jules  Gamier  the  discoverer  of  the  New  Cale- 
donian ore;  or  numeite,  after  Numea  the  capital  of  New  Caledonia — 
having  a  specific  gravity  about  2*9,  is  the  most  frequent.  The  composition 
of  this  mineral  is  approximately  H2(Mg,  Ni)Si04,  with  variable  amounts  of 
NiO  and  MgO.  Some  samples  have  given  as  much  as  45  per  cent  of  NiO,2 
though  the  average  content  of  the  clean  mineral  is  only  15-25  per  cent. 
In  addition,  genthite,  which  is  very  similar  to  garnierite,  nickel-gymnite, 
revdanskite,  pimelite,  schuchardite,  etc.,  are  worthy  of  mention.  All  these 
minerals  are  amorphous  or  cryptocrystalline,  and  usually  badly  defined 
as  mineral  species.  The  so-called  nickel-chocolate — a  chocolate-coloured 
ore  of  somewhat  variable  composition,  and  obviously  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  different  minerals — also  occurs  very  extensively  in  New  Cale- 
donia. At  Frankenstein,3  the  so-called '  grey  ore,'  a  somewhat  decomposed 
serpentine  containing  a  few.  per  cent  of  nickel,  occurs  in  large  amount.  In 
New  Caledonia,  at  Bevda,  and  at  other  places,  the  nickel-silicate  deposits 
-are  accompanied  by  separate  deposits  of  asbolane,  that  is,  cobalt-man- 
ganese ore,  the  two  classes  of  deposit  being,  however,  always  distinctly 
separated  from  each  other. 

The  composition  of  these  ores  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
analyses  taken  from  works  afterwards  cited  : 


1  Ante,  p.  299,  •  Analyses,  No.  lo-lc. 

8  Poatea,  p,  961. 
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New  Caledonia. 

Biddies. 

Revda. 

GarnlorJte. 

Chocolate  Ore. 

Meer- 
schaum. 

Export 
Ore. 

la. 

16. 

lo. 

2a. 

21), 

3. 

4. 

6. 

0. 

SiOj   .       . 
Al,0a          \. 
I\03         ./ 
NiO 
GoO 
MnO 
MgO 
CftO 
HttO 
Chroniito 

35-45 

0-50 
45-15 

37-40 

0-11 
29-72 

42-61 

0-89 
21-91 

33-70 
1-40 
19-09 
31-28 

37-05 
0-63 
16-92 
17-60 

41-80 
1-26W 

42 
1 
15 
9 
0-16 
0-7 
22 
0-1 
10 

48-82 

6-06 
19-04 

18-49 
12-29 

54-15 
0-23 
0-27 
27-61 

6-82 
7-74 

2-47 
16-55 

14-97 
17:60 

18-27 
15-40 

0-20 
3-22 
0-03 
9-21 
1-20 

16-03 
0-48 
10-51 
1-21 

37-38 
20-39 

Totals    . 

99-12 

99-89 

99-08 

99-93 

100-43 

100-83 

100 

98-70 

96-82 

irraukonfitoln. 

7. 

8. 

0. 

SiOa 

47-49 

33-28 

60-65 

A1.0, 

1-53 

048 

14-62 
3-83 

}       6-8 

Fob 

»•• 

3-58 

... 

NiO 

20-01 

5-68 

2-9-4-6 

MgO 

10-18 

23-72 

8-5-12 

CaO 

•  *  • 

1-47 

... 

HjO 

18-82 

13-91 

8-16 

Totals  . 

98-61 

100-07 

... 

Asboliuio,  Now  Caledonia. 

10ft. 

106. 

lOo. 

Wd. 

SiO. 

3-0 

2-20 

16-40 

23-09 

AlgO,, 

14-29 

14-60 

10-30 

Fo10a 

10-6 

8-91 

15-50 

16-06 

MnA04 
CoO 

46-7 
15-0 

33-62 
7-76 

12-07 
3-00 

17-69 
5-66 

NiO 

1-64 

1-48 

1-48 

4-8 

2-38 

... 

2-23 

CaO 

*•• 

i.. 

... 

H£0 

17-5 

29'20 

36-96 

23-69 

Totals  . 

97-6 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Nos.l^.fromNewOalodoniajla-lc^Garnierito.— NOB.  2o-26  =  Chooolato  ore,  rendered 
impuro  by  admixed  okromite. — No.  3= Meerschaum;  W  is  TeO. — No.  4= Average  of  the 
export  ore,  dried  at  100".— Nos.  6,  6=Genthite  from  Riddles  and  Bovda.— NOB.  7-9  from 
Frankenstein;  7=Pimelite,  8=Sohuohardite,  9«Smelting  ore.— NOB.  lOo-d,  Asbolanefrom 
Now  Caledonia ;  10a=Clean  picked,  106-<Z=Impure.— Manganese  is  reckoned  as  Mn,04 
and  cobalt  as  CoO,  though  possibly  chiefly  MnO,  and  Coa08  are  present. 
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The  parent  rook  of  these  deposits  is  in  general  a  more  or  less  serpentin- 
ized  olivine  rock,  peridotite,  this  being  principally,  as  is  the  case  in  New 
Caledonia,  Oregon,  Webster,  etc.,  a  dunite — olivine  with  some  chromite 
and  picotite — though  this  is  frequently  accompanied  by  saxonite  or 
harzburgite — olivine  with  some  enstatite  or  bronzite — as  for  instance  in 
New  Caledonia  and  in  Oregon.  Exceptionally,  as  at  Revda,  the  parent 
rock  consists  of  an  augite  rock  serpentinized  to  antigorite, 

The  dunite-saxonite,  which  represents  an  anchi-monomineral  eruptive, 
in  a  non-serpentinized  state  usually  contains  40-47  per  cent  SiOa,  40-48 
per  cent  MgO,  4r-8  per  cent  FeO  +Fe20s,  0'5-2'5  per  cent  A1203,  and  0-2 
per  cent  CaO,  that  is,  remarkably  little  A1203  and  CaO;  furthermore, 
some  CrgOg,1  frequently  Q'l-0'5  per  cent  MnO,  and  always  some  NiO  as 
silicate,  this  latter  being  chiefly  in  the  olivine  and  subordinately  in  the 
pyroxene  minerals.2  CoO  occurs  only  in  traces.  This  dunite-saxonite  is 
richer  in  nickel  than  is  any  other  rock.  The  NiO  content  varies  usually 
between  O'l  and  0'5  per  cent,  though  occasionally  it  reaches  I  per  cent 
or  more.  According  to  analyses  by  Q-lasser,  the  New  Caledonian  peri- 
dotite in  particular  is  remarkably  rich  in  NiO,  this  rock  sometimes 
containing  over  1  per  cent. 

The  hydrated  nickel  silicates  of  the  German  deposits  are  accompanied 
principally  by  hydrated  magnesium  silicates  poor  in,  or  free  from  nickel, 
such  as  gymnite,  kerolite,  and  meerschaum  ;  a  also  by  iron-ochre,  quartz, 
hyalite,  opal,  chalcedony,  and  chrysoprase  containing  some  nickel ;  excep- 
tionally also  by  some  magnesite.  The  chrysoprase  of  Frankenstein  is 
used  as  a  precious  stone ;  it  is  also  found  at  Riddles  and  at  Revda.  This 
mineral-association  indicates  with  certainty  a  deposition  from  aqueous 
solution. 

The  occurrences  in  New  Caledonia,  at  Frankenstein,  Riddles,  Webster, 
and  Revda,  undoubtedly  did  not  result  from  the  decomposition  of  arsenide 
or  sulphide  nickel  ores,  such  ores  having  nowhere  been  found  at  those 
places.  Looking  elsewhere  for  the  genesis  of  these  deposits,  from  their 
constant  connection  with  rocks  relatively  rich  in  nickel,  from  their  mineral- 
association,  and  from  their  morphology,  it  may  be  assumed  with  certainty, 
as  was  demonstrated  years  ago  by  Sterry  Hunt,  Gamier,  Foullon,  Diller, 
and  others,  that  these  garnierite  deposits  were  formed  by  leaching  of  the 
country-rock. 

The  view  has  occasionally  been  put  forward  that  the  origin  of  the 
garnierite  was  connected  with  a  particularly  intense1  serpentinization. 
Against  this,  however,  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  rock  in  which 
garnierite  is  found,  not  infrequently,  as  for  instance  in  New  Caledonia,  and 
at  Riddles  in  Oregon,  consists  of  a  comparatively  little  serpentinized, 

i  Ante,  pp.  153,  244.  B  Ante,  pp.  163,  287.  8  Analysis  No,  3. 
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fairly  fresh,  peridotite  containing  but  1-6  per  cent  of  HaO.  Further,  the 
serpentine,  according  to  numerous  'analyses,  contains  about  the  same 
amount  of  nickel  as  the  rock  from  which  it  resulted,  and  accordingly  the 
small  nickel  content  of  the  peridotite  was,  generally  speaking,  not  disturbed 
in  the  process  of  serpentinization.  Some  investigators1  considered  the 
occurrences  in  New  Caledonia  to  have  been  formed  by  ascending  heated 
waters,  which  having  extracted  nickel,  magnesia,  silica,  etc.,  from  the 
peridotite  and  serpentine  in  depth,,  deposited  them  afterwards  near  the 
surface  in  the  form  of  hydrated  nickel-magnesium  silicates.  ,Such  an 
explanation  however  is  not  apt  for  these  occurrences ;  on  the  contrary, 
Glasser  in  his  detailed  description  gives  conclusive  evidence  that  they 
were  formed  by  weathering  processes  limited  to  the  surface,  while  for 
the  deposits  at  Frankenstein,  Beyschlag  and  Krusch  have  been  able 
to  produce  similar  evidence. 

In  New  Caledonia,  the  silica  and  magnesia  of  the  more  or  less  serpentin- 
ized  peridotite  have  near  the  surface  in  greater  part  been  removed  by  the 
warm  tropical  rain-water,  leaving  behind  large  eluvial  deposits,  often 
5-15  m.  thick,  of  a  red  earth — terre  rouge,  frequently  mistakenly  described 
as  I'argile  rouge  or  I'argile  ferrugineuse,  though  M^OS  is  absent — consisting 
in  greater  part  of  iron-ochre.  One  analysis  of  this  red  earth  gave,  184 
per  cent  of  Si02,  69-3  per  cent  Fe203,  0'5  per  cent  Ala03,  1-6  per  cent 
NiO,  04  per  cent  MgO  +  MnO,  and  9-8  per  cent  of  H20. 

In  process  of  weathering,  the  nickel,  cobalt,  and  manganese,  together 
with  some  magnesia  and  silica,  went  into  solution,  from  which  solution 
asbolane  on  the  one  hand  and  garnierite  on  the  other,  were  subsequently 
precipitated.  The  latter  in,  New  Caledonia  is  not  accompanied  by 
magnesite  or  other  carbonates ;  it  occurs  principally  along  fractures  and 
crevices  in  firm  rock  near  the  surface,  but  also  as  incrustations  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  eluvial  deposits.  The  asbolane  is  limited  exclusively 
to  the  eluvial  deposits,  though  in  all  probability  the  solutions  which  de- 
posited both  it  and  the  garnierite  were  the  same.  The  asbolane,  which 
possesses  a  certain  similarity  to  manganif  erous  lake  ore,  contains  1  part  of 
nickel  to  some  2-5  parts  of  cobalt ;  the  garnierite  on  the  other  hand 
contains  1  of  cobalt  to  about  100  of  nickel.  These  two  elements  have 
therefore  in  these  deposits  become  separated,  though  analytically  the 
separation  is  not  sharp. 

Examination  of  the  juxtaposition  of  the  asbolane  and  garnierite 
indicates  that'  the  cobalt  was  precipitated  earlier  than  the  nickel.  The 
asbolane  consists  in  greater -part  of  highly  oxidized,  manganese  oxides, 
chiefly  MnOa,  from  which  fact,  precipitation  by  oxidation— probably 
by  means  of  atmospheric  oxygen  acting  upon  a  neutral  solution— may 

1  Hourteau,  1876 ;  de  Levat,  1892 ;  and  Benoit,  1802. 
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be  assumed.  By  such  means  cobalt  would  be  precipitated  IIH  oxiclo  with 
but  very  little  nickel,  the  greater  quantity  of  which  would  nnuaiu  m 
solution.  In  this  connection  we  would  recall  the  oarl.or  proww  of 
separating  cobalt  from  nickel,  which  consisted  in  the  uddit.oi,  of 
chloride  of  lime  to  a  neutral  cobalt-nickel  solution,  whon  cobalt  iwiiUt 
with  very  little  nickel  oxide  was  precipitated,  while  the  Creator  part  ot 
the  nickel  remained  in  solution.1 

The  peridotite  always  carries  much  more  nickel  than  cobalt,  namHy, 
about  1  part  of  cobalt  to  some  20-50  parts  of  nickel,  and  timmliiitfly  tho 
asbolane  occurs  subordinately  to  the  garuierite.  At  the  docompomtum  of 
the  peridotite  or  serpentine  the  small  amount  of  ferroiw  oxide  w  in 
greater  part  oxidized  to  ferric  oxide— red  earth— and  but  littlo  iron  gopH 
into  solution ;  the  low  iron  content  of  the  hydratcd  nickel  HiliuatoH  id  thiw 
explained.  The  same  is  approximately  the  case  with  the  wnall  amount 
of  alumina  which  occurs  in  the  parent  rock.  The  dunito  and  Htixonito 
are  on  the  whole  exceedingly  poor  in  sulphides,  titanic/  acid,  and  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  such  compounds  are  consequently  practically  abuwit 
from  the  garnierite  deposits. 

The  occurrences  at  Biddies  and  Eevda  appear  from  tho  dtwcriptioiw 
available  also  to  have  been  formed  by  surface  weathering,  doncwning 
the  deposits  at  Frankenstein,  some  investigators  assume  leaching  by  hc.attfd 
waters,  which,  having  extracted  the  nickel  from  the  country-rock  in  depth, 
deposited  it  again  near  the  surface.  This  explanation  dooB  not  howuvor 
agree  with  the  observed  phenomena. 

The  New  Caledonian  deposits,  owing  to  the  largo  extent  of  tho  peri- 
dotite, are  of  great  economic  importance.  In  the  formation  of  t-lwtw 
deposits  the  tropical  climate  may  possibly  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  processes  concerned,  such  a  climate  greatly  promoting  nurfacti 
weathering.  In  that  case  a  certain  analogy  to  lateritixatiou  would  oxfot, 
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1  Vogt,  Geol  Fdren.  Jflrft,  XVII.,  1892, 
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The  island  of  New  Caledonia  extends  from  20°  5'  to  22°  24'  south 
latitude  ;  it  is  400  1cm.  long,  65  km,  wide,  and  has  an  area  of  16,117  square 


Breccia 


FIG.  307. — Detailed  sections  of  the  giuniurite  deposits  of  New  Caledonia.    Glassor. 

In  tho  two  nppflr  sections  tho  Knrnlorlto  voins  nre  Indicated  black }  (u)  IB  Imimro  garnlorlte  om,  (V)  Is  red 
earth  with  4-C  nor  cent  gf  nickel.    In  the  lowor  ueotlun  tlio  blnok  crusts  on  tho  sorpuiitlnu  hiUlctito 
ovo ;  (a)  are  klilnoyH  of  nwbolnne  In  red  earth, 


kilometres.  Of  this  no  less  than  about  6000  sq.  km.  is  occupied  by  the 
presumably  post-  or  late  Cretaceous,  more  or  less  serpentinized  peridotite — 
dunite  and  saxonite — one  field  alone  covering  3500  sq.  km.  The  serpentine 
and  peridotite  areas  which,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  156,  lie  distributed 
over  practically  the  whole  of  the  island,  here  perhaps  reach  the  greatest 
known  extent  in  the  world.  In  these  eruptive  areas — the  more  import- 
ant of  which  are  known  under  the  names  of  Thio,  Canala,  Honailou, 
Mount  Kaale,  Neporri,  etc. — a  large  number  of  garnierite  deposits  occur. 
At  the  time  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1889,  no  less  than  about  1200 
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nickel  occurrences  had  been  discovered,  and  in  addition  approximately 
300  asbolane  deposits. 

According  to  Glasser,  the  hydrated  nickel-magnesium  silicates  are 
found  partly  in  lodes,  partly  as  the  cementing  material  of  a  breccia,  partly 
in  veins  and  veinlets  in  the  serpentine,  and  partly  as  incrustations 
within  detrital  matter  consisting  principally  of  red  earth.  There  are  no 
sharp  lines  between  these  different  modes  of  occurrence,  which  on  the 
contrary  merge  gradually  into  one  another.  Principally  the  very  irregular 
and  branched  garnierite  lodes  were  first  exploited.  Upon  these  lodes  some 
mines  reached  depths  of  108  and  even  145  m.,  though  mineralization 
•diminished  in  depth,  and  generally  speaking  the  garnierite  quickly  pinched 
out.  Accordingly,  mining  was  subsequently  carried  on  chiefly  in  open- 
cut  and  only  in  exceptional  cases  to  a  depth  of  as  much  as  50  m.,  the  ore 
usually  disappearing  at  10-20  metres.  In  this  method  of  mining  great 
quantities  of  the  eluvial  red  earth  have  to  be  removed.  The  garnierite 
lodes  only  exceptionally  reach  1  m.  in  width;  more  usually  they  are 
narrow  stringers  which  traverse  the  country-rock  in  all  directions.  Of 
such  rock  6-10  cubic  metres  must  frequently  be  worked  in  order  to 
obtain  1  ton  of  ore. 

That  the  garnierite  is  a  result  of  surface  weathering  follows,  according 
to  Glasser,  with  certainty  from  the  mode  of  occurrence.  This  view  is 
supported  by  the  discovery  of  insect  remains  coated  with  garnierite  in 
the  eluvial  deposits,  as  well  as  by  the  occurrence  of  recent  garnierite 
stalactites,  which  prove  that  the  formation  of  this  mineral  still  continues. 

The  asbolane  occurs  occasionally  in  small  amount  in  the  form  of  lumps 
and  crusts  in  the  red  earth,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  397  c, 

Mining  operations  in  New  Caledonia  began  in  the  middle  of  the 
'seventies,  the  garnierite  having  been  discovered  in  1867  and  examined 
in  1873.  The  extent  of  operations  may  be  judged  from  the  following 
figure's  of  ore  won,  most  of  which  was  exported  : 


From  1876  to  1879 
1880   1884 


1885 
1890 
1895 
1900 
1905 


1889 
1894 
1899 
1904 
1909 


Total  to  end  of  1909 


8,300  toua. 

35,400 

42,400 
200,300 
312,600 
539,800 
591,800 


1,730,000 


From  this  tonnage  of  ore,  alter  deducting  the  loss  in  smelting,  some 
105,000  tons  of  metallic  nickel  resulted,1  equivalent  to  a  net  content  of 
roughly  6  per  cent  of  nickel.  The  amount  of  ore,  960,000  tons,  won  up 

1  Glaasor,  Ann.  d.  Minos,  1903,  p.  512 ;  and  statistics  of  the  Metatt-  twd  Melallurgischen 
Oesettschaft,  Frankfort-on-the-Maiae. 
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to  the  year  1902  contained  according  to  Glasser  60,700  tons  of  nickel, 
equivalent  to  6-3  per  cent  when  deducting  nothing  for  loss  in  smelting. 

The  ore  won  contains  much  chemically  combined  water  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  mine  moisture,  which  partly  disappears  when  dried 
at  100°.  Dried  ore  mostly  contains  at  least  7  per  cent  of  nickel,  equivalent 
to  5-4-0-8  per  cent  in  the  wet  or  raw  ore.  One  kilogramme  of  nickel 
in  dry  ore  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  60-70  centimes  in  a  New  Caledonian 
port;  reckoning  60  centimes  and  assuming  the  nickel  content  of  the 
wet  ore  to  be  6  per  cent,  the  price  of  the  ore  in  such  a  port  would  be 
36  francs  per  ton.  To  this  must  be  added  the  freight  to  Europe, 
which  is  some  40  francs  per  ton,  so  that  the  value  in  an  English,  French, 
or  German  port  may  be  taken  to  be  76  francs,  equivalent  to  1-27  francs, 
or  roughly  one  shilling  per  kg.  of  nickel. 

In  raising  the  value  of  the  ore  by  hand-sorting  to  at  least  7  per  cent 
in  the  dry  ore,  much  low-grade  ore  is  lost.  For  this  reason  and  on  account 
of  the  high  freight  to  Europe,  it  is  intended  to  smelt  a  part  of  the  production 
at  Thio  in  New  Caledonia. 

Mining  operations,  which  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1909  had  produced 
roughly  1,750,000  tons  of  ore,  have  exhausted  numerous  deposits,  in  spite 
of  which,  owing  to  the  exploitation  of  new  deposits,  production  continues  to 
increase.  At  the  present  time  some  forty  mines  or  opencuts  are  working. 

A  few  years  ago  2000-6000  tons  of  asbolane  containing  mostly  3-4= 
per  cent  of  cobalt  were  won  annually,  and  up  to  the  year  1904,  or  approxi- 
mately in  twenty  years,  some  60,000  tons  with  an  average  of  3-5  per  cent 
of  cobalt  had  been  exported.1 

In  the  New  Caledonian  serpentine-peridotite  many  chromite  occur- 
rences also  occur,  some  of  which  are  now  being  exploited.2 
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Berlin,  1902.  —  BATTIG.  '.Das  Niokelerzvorkommen  boi  Frankenstein  in  Sohlesien,'  Arohiv 


B,  Neumann,  in  Die  Jitetalle,  gives  58,730  tons  with  3-6  por  cent  of  Co,  from  1876-1901. 

p.  249. 
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d.  k.  Geol.  Landesanat.  Berlin,  1906. — FLHGHL.  '  Das  Niokelerzvorkommcn  bei  Frankon- 
steiii  in  Schlesien,'  Arohiv  d.  k.  Gool.  Laudesanst.  Berlin,  1909. — P.  KRUSCH.  '  Ubor 
die  Genesis  einiger  Mineralien  u.s.w.  von  Frankenstein,*  Zeit.  d.  d.  geol.  Ges.,  1913. 

Of  the  Sudetic  foothills  which  rise  through  the  Diluvial  covering 
between  the  Eulengebirge  and  the  Zobten  -  Strehlen  mountains,  the 
Baumgarten-Grochau  group,  south-west  of  Frankenstein,  and  the  range 
running  through  Dittmannsdorf,  Prozau,  Glasendorf,  Kosemitz,  and 
Disdorf,  north  of  Frankenstein,  are  unique  by  reason  of  their  contained 
nickel  deposits. 

The  gioup  south-west  of  Frankenstein,  owing  to  the  smallness  of 
the  deposits,  may  however  hardly  be  expected  ever  to  become  the  seat 
of  mining  operations.  This  group,  according  to  Roth,  consists  of  gneiss 
and  of  hornblende -schist  in  part  augitic  and  decomposed  to  serpent- 
ine. In  the  serpentine  and  more  particularly  on  the  southern  slope  of 
Grochberg,  magnesite  occurring  as  fissure-filling  is  exploited.  The  veins 
of  this  material  reach  0-5  m.  in  width  and  are  characterized  by  great 
purity.  Some  nickel  ore,  the  discovery  of  which  led  to  the  grant  of  several 
concessions,  was  found  associated  with  these  veins. 

The  more  important  nickel  deposits  at  Frankenstein  lie  north  of  that 
town,  being  confined  to  four  serpentine  hills,  indicated  in  Fig.  398,  which 
rise  about  377  m.  above  the  Diluvial  country  and  probably  belong  to  one 
and  the  same  north- south  belt.  The  country -rock  of  the  serpentine 
consists  of  gneiss,  blue-grey  graphitic  quartzite-schists  with  white  and 
red  quartz  bands,  and,  particularly  in  the  north  and  west,  of  a  generally- 
speaking  coarse-grained  syenite. 

Mining  operations  for  nickel,  which  were  revived  in  1891,  are  being 
prosecuted  upon  the  four  hills,  Kosemitz  or  Miihlberg,  Tomnitz,  Glasendorf, 
and  Gumberg.  These  Silesian  nickel  mines,  in  addition  to  opencuts,  have 
four  underground  levels  at  depths  of  15-80  m.  below  the  ridge  of  the 
Glasendorf  hill. 

The  serpentine  constituting  the  immediate  country-rock  of  the  ore 
consists  of  a  macroscopic,  almost  compact  mass  with  a  smooth  conchoidal 
fracture,  which  IB  usually  blackish,  olive-green  or  canary-green  in  colour, 
and  exhibits  stains  due  to  magnetite.  It  is  always  very  much  fractured 
and  more  or  less  decomposed.  It  contains  41-42-5  per  cent  of  Si08,  36-42 
per  cent  MgO,  0-25  per  cent  GrzOB,  and  a  small  amount  of  nickel  which 
Foullon,  from  a  sample  taken  from  the  west  slope  of  Gumberg,  gives  as 
0-34  per  cent. 

This  serpentine,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  399,  is  traversed  by  a  system 
of  north-northwest  quartz  veins  which  split  and  re-assemble  so  that  their 
width  is  very  variable,  and  which  provide  the  resistance  to  erosion  to 
which  the  range  of  hills  owes  its  existence.  From  these  veins  as  well  as 
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from   the   surface    the    serpentine 
became  highly  altered,  to  red  earth, 
etc.     In  this  alteration  Beyschlag 
and  Krasch  differentiate  the  white 
decomposition,  consisting  of  a  net- 
work  of   magnesite  and   kerolite, 
from  the  grey  and  green  mineral- 
ization and  the  formation  of  red 
earth.    This  last  has  the  greatest 
extent.    It  is  a  red-brown,  friable, 
highly  decomposed  material,  which 
usually  has   no    sharp   separation 
from    the    serpentine    but    often 
merges   gradually  into   that  rock 
through  the  less  intense  de- 
composition   products  represented 
by  green  and  grey  ore.    The  greater 
part  of  the  red  earth  occurs  im- 
mediately at  the  surface  and  along 
the  quartz  veins.    When  it  occurs 
silicified  it  consists,  according   to 
microscopic    examination    by 
Krusch,  in   greater  part  of  a 
mixture  of  quartz  and  chalcedony, 
these  minerals  exhibiting  a  banded 
structure  similar  to  that  formed 
at  the  gradually  widening  replace- 
ment of  a  rock  by  quartz,  along 
a  fracture.    The  cavities  between 
the  quartz  layers  are  filled  with 
ferric  hydrate. 

Green  ore  consists  of  masses  of 
red  earth  or  highly  decomposed 
serpentine,  traversed  by  veins  of 
nickel  silicate.  When  the  meta- 
somatic  replacement  of  the  rock  is 
still  more  advanced,  green  knotted 
ore  arises.  The  term  grey  ore  is 
applied  to  a  very  nickeliferous 
serpentine  which,  though  under- 

Fiu.  898,—  The  serpentine  belt  north  of 
Frankenstein  in  Silesia. 
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going  decomposition,  still  retains  very  clearly  the  character  of  serpentine, 
being  distinguishable  from  that  rock  only  by  its  higher  nickel  content, 
which  is  1-2  per  cent. 

The  white  decomposition  of  the  serpentine  is  independent  of,  and  older 
than  the  formation  of  the  nickel  ore ;  kernels  of  white  decomposed  serpent- 
ine are  consequently  frequently  found  in  the  nickel  ore  and  in  the  red 
earth,  while  a  more  complete  replacement  of  the  serpentine  has  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  white  patches.  Of  the  characteristic  white  minerals,  the 
kerolite  is  apparently  younger  than  the  magnesite,  which  it  replaces. 

Chrysoprase  is  the  younger  chalcedony  coloured  a  bright  green  by  the 
small  amount  of  nickel  it  contains ;  in  addition,  opal  and  pras-opal  also 
occur.  These  are  in  part  contemporaneous  with,  and  in  part  older  than 
the  nickel  ore. 

Saccharite  is  a  white,  more  seldom  grey,  mineral  aggregate,  concerning 
the  origin  of  which,  opinions  have  hitherto  differed.  While  Glocker  believed 
it  to  be  a  special  felspar,  Liebisch  regarded  it  as  a  fine-grained  assembly 
of  plagioclase  crystals  in  which  small  green  hornblende  individuals  and 
blue-black  tourmaline  were  in  small,  amount  included.  Von  Lasaulx  and 
Krusch  by  microscopic  examination  found  in  addition,  orthoclase,  garnet, 
diopside,  epidote,  mica,  and  a  little  quartz.  One  analysis  gave  58-9  per 
cent  of  Si02, 23-5  percent  AJa08, 5-67  per  cent  CaO,  and  742  per  centNajjO. 
This  mineral  aggregate  occurs  vein-like  or  apophysis-like  in  the  serpentine 
and  its  weathered  products  ;  the  width  of  its  occurrence  in  the  district  of 
Beuno-Siid  was  proved  by  boring  to  be  about  50  metres.  According  to 
Krusch  the  saccharite  is  a  differentiation  product  of  the  syenite,  like  which 
it  exhibits  contact  phenomena. 

The  green  nickel  ores  represent  hydrated  -nickel-magnesium  silicates 
of  very  variable  qualitative  and  quantitative  composition.  All  contain 
principally  silica,  water,  ferrous  oxide,  ferric  oxide,  magnesia,  and  many 
also  alumina.  The  nickel  content  varies  between  very  wide  limits,  the 
following  minerals  being  distinguished :  pimelite,  with  2-78-32-66  per  cent 
NiO ;  schuchardite,  with  5-16-5-78  per  cent ;  garnierite  (?),  with  38-61  per 
cent ;  and  the  above-mentioned  green  knotted  ore.  The  brown-green 
variety  of  this  last  constitutes  the  rich  ore  of  the  occurrence. 

Grey  ore,  containing  1-2  per  cent  of  nickel  and  representing  a  more 
advanced  stage  in  the  decomposition  of  the  serpentine,  is  a  discovery  of 
more  recent  years. 

The  nickel  ores  therefore  are  associated  with  red  decomposition  zones 
in  the  serpentine,  these  in  their  turn  owing  their  great  extent  to  the  quartz 
veins,    As  has  already  been  explained,1  these  garnierite  occurrences  have, 
been  formed  by  immediate  lateral  secretion,  and  probably  by  similar 

*  Ante,  p.  191. 
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processes  to  those  which  were  active  in  New  Caledonia,  that  in,  by  dooom- 
position  proceeding  from  the  surface  and  from  quarts  VO'IIIH. 

The  economic  importance  of  Frankenstein,  though,  it  in  true,  not 
great,  cannot  however  be  ignored.  About  10,000-12,000  tonn  of  low- 
grade  ore  are  produced  yearly,  such  ore  being  smelted  with  high-grade)  ore 
from  New  Caledonia. 

RIDDLES  IN  DOUGLAS  COUNTY,  OREGON 

LITERATURE 

F.  W.  CLAHKH  and  J.  S.  DILLBE.  '  Some  Niokol  Ores  from  Orogon,'  Am,  Juiirn.  X  X  X V., 
1888.— B.  H.  v.  FODLLON.  Loo.  oit.,  1892.— W.  L.  AUSTIN.  Niokol,  Knooud  Papi-r,  '  The 
Nickel  Deposits  near  Riddles,  Oregon,'  Colorado  Scion.  Soc.  Doiivor,  .hui.  <5,  IfiJMt, 

Within  a  fairly  small  area  of  in  part  serpentinized  Baxonite— -  an  olivino- 
enstatite  rock  in  which  the  olivine  contains  0-26-0-32,  and  tlio  tuuitutitti 
or  bronzite  0-05  per  cent  of  ferrous  nickel — genthite  depositH  in  tiw  form 
of  numerous  mostly  narrow  fissure-fillings  carrying  some  quarts  or  (ihryno- 
prase,  occur ;  these  deposits  are  limited  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  surfan*. 
In  addition,  nickel  hydrosilicate  is  found  in  the  loose  dotritmt, 

In  the  exploration  work  prosecuted  about  the  year  1800,  impoverish- 
ment became  apparent  at  a  depth  of  15  metres.  The  country-rock  coiuuHtH 
partly  of  serpentine  and  partly  of  a  slightly-serpentiniised  Haxouito ;  in  thin 
case  therefore  the  nickel  silicate  cannot  be  the  end  product  of  oMmttiy 
serpentinization.  In  this  district  also  there  are  at  the  aurfaeo  external  vo 
deposits  of  an  impure  iron-ochre.  The  formation  of  nickel  wlfoutw'liy 
surface  weathering,  akeady  discussed  when  describing  New  Caledonia, 
would  consequently  appear  to  apply  here  also, 

Austin  assumed  the  action  of  heated  waters.  Foullou  considered  lip 
was  able  to  recognize  successive  stages  in  the  deposition  of  th«  oro 
According  to  him,  thin  layers,  varying  in  colour  from  white  to  aatMnvon' 
m  which  silica,  magnesia,  very  little  iron,  and  some  nickel,  woro  con- 
tained, were  the  first  to  be  deposited.  Later,  in  Tertiary  timo,  thwo 
m  turn  became  altered,  with  the  result  that  genthite  bocanie  doponitmi 
in  the  larger  fissures. 

•  ,  V?  ^,.1896  about  300°  ^  of  ore  °o»taming  some  D  per  ooiit  of 
mckel  Kad  beeu  produced,  this  production  being  spread  over  Lny 
m  wluch  operations  were  only  on  a  small  aoale.    The  deposits  are 
.mportance.    At  Webste  in  North  Carolina, 
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Revda  or  Kevdinsk  in  the  Urals,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ekaterinburg, 
differs  from  the  above. occurrences  in  that  the  nickel  hydrosilicates  occur 
in  an  antigorite- serpentine,  resulting,  according  to  Foullon,  from  an 
olivine-free  augite  rock.  At  the  surface  the  country-rock  is  completely 
decomposed  and  consists  largely  of  ochreous  products.  This  deposit 
justified  only  a  small  amount  of  exploration  work,  which  reached  to  a 
depth  of  50  metres.1 

Green  hydrated  nickel-magnesium  silicates  in  serpentine  and  associated 
rocks,  have  also  been  remarked  in  many  other  places,  as  for  instance  in 
Western  Australia  and  in  Madagascar.2 

At  Foldal  in  Norway,  a  thin  layer  of  nickel  silicate  on  steatite  occurs.3 
Nickel  silicate  is  also  known  along  joint-planes  in  serpentine-asbestos 
at  Meigern  in  Valais,  and  as  a  coating  along  fractures  in  chromite  at  Texas 
in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  where  nickel-smaragd,  that  is,  basic  nickel 
carbonate,  also  occurs.  Finally,  an  occurrence  at  Alt  Orsova  in  Hungary 
must  be  mentioned.4  These  small  occurrences  also  suggest  lateral  secretion 
from  peridotite  or  serpentine. 

Of  late  years  several  ship-loads  of  hydrated  nickel-magnesium  silicates 
containing  5-7  per  cent  of  nickel  and  exactly  resembling  the  New  Cale- 
donian ore,  have  been  exported  from  Greece  as  well  as  from  Egypt,  though 
details  concerning  the  deposits  are  not  known. 


TJie  Nickel  Production  of  the  World  cmd  its  Distribution  among  the 
Various  Glasses  of  Deposit 

The  production  of  nickel  for  industrial  purposes  began  in  the  early 
'twenties.  The  world's  production  of  metallic  nickel  and,  in  the  early 
years,  that  of  nickel  in  copper-nickel,  has  been  as  follows : B 


1900-1010 
1001-1905 
1890-1900 
1891-1805 
1881-1890 
1871-1880 
1801-1870 
1861-1800 
about  1825-1850 


about  80,400  tons. 
52,000 
32,000 
18,000 
11,000 

0,000 

3,000 

2,500 

2,500 


The  total  to  1910  was  accordingly  some  207,400  tons,  or  roughly 

1  tfoullon,  loo.  cit,,  in  which  a.  Russian  treatiao  by  A.  Karpinsky,  Gorni-Jowti.,  1891, 
p,  10,  in  oitod ;  Holmhaoker,  Berg-  u.  HWenm.  Ztg.,  1895,  p.  142. 
»  Villiaurno,  Berg-  U.  Hti-tienm.  Ztg.,  1899,  p.  380. 
»  Chr.  A.  Minister,  AroMv  f,  Math.  w.  Naturw.,  1890,  XIV.  p.  240, 

*  Hintze,  Lehrbvch  der  Minerdlogie. 

•  Ante,  p.  207. 
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200,000  tons  of  nickel.    In  the  year  1910  itself,  the  production  liud  riwn 
to  20,100  tons.    The  price  per  kg.  of  pure  nickel  haa  boon : 


1900-1911 
1896-1899 
1893-1894 
1887-1892 
1883-1886 
1879-1882 
1877-1878 

1876 
1873^-1875 

1872 
1867-1871 


mostly  2s.  lid.-  Ito.  Ud 
„  about  2s,  (id 
„  „  ,'to.  (Id 

4s. 

„         5s. 
„         5a. 


fid.-  fin.  Od. 

Od.-  fis.  (Id. 

<5d.-  RH.  Od. 

Od.--Uk  Od, 

Od.-a()H.  Od, 
IfiH.  OcL-gOH.  Od. 
about  1  IH.  Od. 
7s.  (id.-  8n.  lid. 


7s. 


Sources  of  figures  for  the  earlier  years  :  principally  J.  M.  L.  Vi>Kl,  '  NlkkolforcUomslor 
og  Nikkelproduktion,'  Norweg.  Gfeol.  Untera.  No.  0, 1892 ;  and  H.  Nouninnu,  />»!  Aliititlr,  t>ti\, 
Halle,  1904.  Tor  later  years :  the  annual  statistics  of  load,  copjior,  old.,  of  tho  Aft'tnlhjr.tu'.ll. 
achaft,  etc.,  !Prankfort-on-Maine. 

Before  these  dates  and  approximately  till  1840,  niokol  WUH  obtained 
exclusively  from  nickel-arsenic  ore 1  and  from  the  niokcil-HpWHH  obtained 
as  a  by-product  in  some  smelting  works.    The  production  of  nickol  itt 
that  time,  however,  was  at  most  250  tons  and  on  an  avorago  not  morn 
than  100  tons  yearly.    Later,  so  far  as  arsenic  oron  were*  uoucimwd,  tho 
production  sank  still  lower.    The  treatment  of  nicknl-pyrrhotite tt  h(»guti 
at  Klefva  in  Sweden3  in  the  year  1838,  and  in  Norway  *  at  tho  end  of  tho 
'forties.    From  1850  to  the  end  of  the  'seventies  thin  group  of  dojiomt*  WUH 
responsible  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  nickel  output,  Norway  alono  in 
the  middle  of  the  'seventies  being  responsible  for  about  one-half.    Hinco 
the  discovery  and  exploitation  of  the  garnierito  deposits  of  Now  Caledonia 
at  the  end  of  the  'seventies,  and  the  nickel-pyrrhotito  dopowtn  of  tho 
Sudbury  district  in  Canada6  about  the  middle  of  tho  Vight.ioB,  tlitum  two 
important  districts  have,  practically  divided  the  world'n  production  of  uiclwl 
between  them.     To  their   production   howevor  must  lio  mlilnd  MUIH]] 
amounte  from  Frankenstein  in  Silesia,  Mine  la  Motto  in  tho  United  Htatai 
Schneeberg  in  Saxony,  and  from  Norway,  whoro  production  hiw  of  lato 
years  somewhat  increased. 

The  total  production  up  to  the  present  day,  as  stated  Ixrf oro,  amount* 


1.  Garnierite  deposits : 

New  Caledonia,  since  1875     . 

Frankenstein     . 

Bevda,  Biddies,  eto.,  at.  moat 


.      about  115,000  toiuu 

M        2,500    „ 
•      1,000    „ 

Total  about  120,000  ton!. 
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2.  Nickol-pyrrhotito  deposits : 

Suclbury,  sinoo  1885     .....  about  80,000  tons. 

Norway,  ninoo  1848      .          .  .  .  .  „  5,000    „ 

Klofva  in  Sweden,  1838-1888  „  000    „ 

Other  occurronoos,  together  1000  or  at  most          .  ,.  2,000    „ 

Total  about    87,000  tons. 

3.  Nickel-arsenide,  including  mulorite  and  niccolite,  in  nickol-arsonido  lodes  and  as  a 
by -product  when  smelting  ore  from  other  lodes :  A  total  estimated  at  only  a  few  thousand 
tons  and  not  more  than  4000  tons. 

4.  Motasomatio  deposits,  Mine  la  Motto,  etc.,  estimated  at  about  1000  tons. 

Nickel  is  a  pronounced  basic  element l  and  accordingly  the  two  most 
important  types  of  nickel  deposit,  the  nickel-pyrrhotite  group  and  the 
garnierite  group,  are  found  genetically  associated  with  basic  eruptive  rocks. 
There  is  no  doubt  also  that  several  of  the  nickel  arsenide-  and  sulphide  lodes, 
as  for  instance  those  at  Dobschau  and  Dillenburg,  are  closely  associated  with 
basic  eruptives,  in  which  case  the  nickel  contained  in  these  may  also  be 
traced  to  the  low  nickel  content  of  basic  magmas. 

The  manufacture  of  cobalt-blue  or  smalt,  an  art  which  existed  even 
in  ancient  times,  began  in  Saxony  as  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  amount  produced  however  has  always  been  com- 
paratively small ;  for  instance,  that  produced  in  Saxony,  Prussia,  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  the  United  States  from  1891  to  1900  amounted  to  only  500-600 
tons  yearly.  During  the  nineteenth  century  the  metallic  cobalt  in  smalt 
and  other  cobalt  products  may  accordingly  be  put  down  as  only  some  60, 
or  at  most  100-200  tons  yearly,  Latterly  however,  owing  to  the  large 
production  at  Temiskaming  in  Canada,2  there  has  been  a  considerable 
increase. 

About  the  middle  of  the  'forties,  owing  to  the  discovery  of  artificial 
ultramarine,  the  price  of  cobalt  fell.  Of  late  years  a  further  drop  was 
consequent  upon  the  exploitation  of  the  .silver-cobalt  deposits  at  Temis- 
kaming. The  price  per  kilogramme  of  cobalt  in  ore  containing  on  an 
average  5  per  cent  of  cobalt,  was  a  few  years  ago  about  seven  shillings. 

The  exploitation  of  cobalt  ores,  takes  place  principally  in  the  following 
classes  of  deposit : 

1,  Silver-cobalt-  and  sUver-cobalt-bismuth  lodes  at  Temiskaming  in 
Canada  and  at  Schneeberg  in  Saxony. 

2,  Cobalt-  or  cobalt-nickel  arsenide-  and  sulphide  lodes,  to  which  the 
cobalt  fissures  mentioned  on  page  94-8  also  belong. 

3,  Asbolane  deposits,  principally  in  New  Caledonia,8 

4,  Fahlbands,  upon,  which  operations  ate  no  longer  prosecuted. 

i  Ante,  pp.  163, 168.  •  Ante,  p.  668. 

8  Ante,  p.  9fiO. 
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A.  G.  Werner,  '  the  Father  of  Geology/  in  his  Neue  Theorie  von  de 
Entstehwng  der  Erzgange,  published  at  Freiberg  in  1791,  stated  that  lode 
in  general,  and  more  particularly  those  best  known  to  him  at  Freiberg 
were  filled  from  above.  General  impoverishment  and  disappearance  o 
the  lodes  in  depth  were  the  corollaries  of  this  descension  theory.1  I] 
consequence  of  the  high  repute  in  which  Werner  was  held,  for  decade 
and  even  generations  this  view  exercised  an  unfavourable  influence  upoi 
the  development  of  mining. 

In  isolated  cases  the  applicability  and  correctness  of  the  descensio: 
theory  have  been  demonstrated.2  As  pointed  out  particularly  by  F.  C 
Beust  in  184:0,s  it  is  however  entirely  untenable  for  the  explanation  o 
the  origin  of  by  far  the  majority  of  lodes.  This  old  descension  theor; 
has  nevertheless  often  reappeared,  and  always  in  some  new  guise.  Charle 
Moore,  for  instance,4  maintained  that  the  lead  lodes  in  the  Carboniferous 
Rhsetic,  and  Liassic  limestone  in  North  Wales  and  the  north  of  England 
were  filled  from  above.  Chr.  Minister,  again,  in  1894 5  discussed  th 
possibility  of  the  silver  of  the  Kongsberg  lodes  having  been  derived  from 
Palaeozoic  sheet  originally  overlying  these  lodes  but  subsequently  remove' 
by  erosion ;  while  many  Swedish  mining  engineers  even  in  the  last  decad 
defended  the  view  that  the  iron  deposits  at  Persberg,  Langban,  etc.,6  ha 
resulted  from  transport  of  iron  by  meteoric  waters  from  surface  into  deptl 
From  this  theory  it  must  logically  be  concluded  that  deposits  rapidly  pine 
out  in  depth. 

The  crusted  and  banded  structure  of  many  lode-fillings  ;  the  natur 
of  the  characteristic  gangue-mineials,  quartz,  calcite,  barite,  zeolites,  etc1,, 
and  the  secondary  formation  of  minerals  such  as  chlorite,  sericite,  epidott 
calcite,  etc.,  in  the  country-rock,  compelled  a  generation  ago  the  assumptio 
that  the  filling  of  .ordinary  lodes,  as  for  instance  those  in  the  Freibei 
and  Clausthal  districts,  was  by  deposition  from  aqueous  solutions,  thee 
being  principally  heated  waters  or  hot  springs. 

So  far  as  is  known,  only  the  so-called  a-quartz  of  prismatic  habit  : 
found  in  lodes,  and  not  the  j8-quartz  which  occurs  as  dihexahedra  in  erupth 
rocks.  Under  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  the  dividing  line  betwee 
the  formation  of  these  two  varieties  occurs  at  570°  C.,  and  this  figui 
accordingly  gives  an  approximate  idea  of  the  maximum  temperatur* 

1  Ante,  p.  189. 

*  Ante,  pp.  189, 190,  and  the  coming  description  of  the  Lake  Superior  Iron  Oro  Ooon 
renoes.  s  Kritiache  SeleucMvfftg  der  Wernersdhen  Gangiheorie. 

*  Report  of  the  Brit.  Asa.  Acad,  of  Science,  1869,  p.  360. 

5  £oc.  cit.,  p.  660.  •  Ante,  pp.  378-394* 
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which  existed  at  the  formation  of  lodes.  Most  lodes  characterized  by 
zeolites  were  probably  formed  at  temperatures  of  100°-200°,  more  rarely 
at  300°,  and  generally  speaking  the  temperatures  were  below  the  critical 
temperature  of  water,  namely,  365°  C. 

About  the  middle  of  last  century  most  authorities  concluded  that 
the  solutions  with  their  metal  content  ascended  from  depth.1  A  few, 
including  J.  G.  Forchhammer  2  and  Gr.  BischofE,3  considered  that  the  metal 
contents  were  leached  from  the  country-rock  and  carried  laterally  to  the 
fissure.  This  lateral  secretion  theory  in  the  'seventies  and  'eighties  found 
in  P.  v.  Sandberger  a  supporter  as  skilled  as  he  was  enthusiastic.  His 
thesis,  however,  after  a  long  discussion  was  most  zealously  and  success- 
fully controverted  by  A.  W.  Stelzner.  The  most  important  works  dealing 
with  this  question  are  : 

FB.  v.  SANDBunaisn,  'Zur  Thaorio  dor  Bildung  dor  Erzgango,'  Berg-  u.  Hiittonm.  Ztg., 
1877,  No.  44-45. — '  Untersuohimgen  tiber  don  Gohalt  an  sohworon  mid  odlen  Metallon  in 
Augiton,  Hornblendon  und  Glimmem,'  Nouos  Jahrb.  f.  Miu.  Gool.,  Pal.,  1878. — '  tJbor  dio 
Bildung  von  Erzgangon  mittols  Auslaugimg  dos  Noboiigoatoinw,'  Berg-  u.  Hiittenm.  Ztg., 
1880,  No,  38  1?.,  and  2eit.  d.  d.  gool.  Qos.,  1880.— Untorauohungon  iiber  Erzgange,  I.,  1882, 
and  IT.,  1885. — 'Nono  Bowoiao  fiir  die  Abstftinmung  dor  Erzo  aus  dem  NebengOBtoin,' 
Vovhandl.  d,  phya.-mod.  GOB.  Wiirzburg,  1883. — '  tfbor  dio  von  dor  k.  k.  ostorroiohiflohon 
Rogionmg  voranlasston  Unterauchungon  an  don  Eragangon  von  Pfibram,1  Sitzungabor.  d. 
Wttrzburgor  phys.-mod,  GOB.,  1880. — ( Bomorkungon  tibor  don  Silborgohalt  doa  Glimmers  aus 
dom  GnoiHO  von  Sokaplmch  U.H.W.,'  Nouos  Jivhrt.  f.  Min.,  1887, 1.— '  Silborbostimnmngon  in 
Glimraorn  aun  Froiborgor  Gnoison.  Untormiohungon  iibor  das  Nebongostoin  dor  Pfibramor 
Erssgilngo,'  NOUOH  Jahrb.  f.  Min.,  1888,  I. — '  Bemorkmigon  iibor  dio  EoBultato  dor  Untor- 
suohuiigon  von  Nebongofltoin  dor  Pribramor  Eragange,'  Verhandl.  d.  k.  k.  gool.  Boiohsanat., 
1888,  No.  3.  Also  :  '  Untorwiohungen  von  Nobongoatoinen  der  Pribramor  Gttngo  mit  Bttok- 
Hicht  anf  dio  LatoralsokrotioiiHthoodo  dos  ljrof.  Dr.  v.  Sandborgor, '  Berg-  u.  Htittenm.  Jahrb. 
d.  oBtorr.  Borgakad.,  1887,  XXX.— Publications  by :  M.  liittor  v.  IMcee,  Ostorr.  Zoit.  f. 
Borg-u.  HtittonwoBon,  1887,  XXXV.;  J.  Groteniaohor,  ibid.,  1888,  XXXVI.;  A.  Patera, 
Vorhandl.  d.  k.  k.  gool.  Boiohsannt.,  1888,  No.  11.— E.  CAiwiirAus.  'Bio  tSandborgersoho 
MrJigangthoorio,'  Zoit.  f.  prakt.  Gool.,  1800,  pp.  107-112, 

A.  W.  STMMNJ5H,  '  Dio  iibor  dio  Bil<lun«  dor  ErKgango  aufgoHtolltou  Thoorion,'  Borg-  u, 
Hiittonm.  Ztg.,  1871),  No.  !1,  and  Zoit.  d.  d.  gool.  GOH.,  1870.-—'  Dio  Latoralaokrotionsthoorio 
und  ihro  Bodoutung  filr  daH  Pribramor  Ganggobiot,'  Jahrb.  d.  oatorr.  Borgakad.,  1889, 
XXXVII.—'  Boitriljio  Kiir  EntHtohung  dor  Froibergur  Blwiora-  und  dor  orxgebirgiaohon 
Zinnoi"/-gango '  (poHthnmoiiR),  Zoit.  f.  prakt.  Gool.,  1890.  — F.  Kolbeok,  '  Ubor  dio 
UntorHUclning  oinoH  Glimmors  duroh  dio  trookouo  Probo '  (auf  Silbor),  .Tahrb.  f.  d.  Berg- 
u.  HiittonwoHon,  Saxony,  1887,  II. 

The  frequent  occuvronce  of  calcito  veins  in  limestone,  of  small  quartz 
veins  in  quartzite,  etc.,  of  fissure-fillings  containing  gypsum  in  selenite  beds, 
and  of  calcite-  and  zeolite  amygdaloids  in  many  eruptive  rocks,  point  to 
deposition  from  aqueous  solutions,  which  have  leached  the  constituents 
in  question  from  the  immediate  country-rook  and  deposited  them  later  in 
open  spaces  within  that  rock. 

In  such  manner,  as  already  mentioned,  the  genesis  of  the  garnierite 

1  Ascension  theory,  ante,  p.  100. 

*  Pogg.  Ann.  XOL,  1854,  pp.  008-685,  and  Vol.  XCV.,  1880,  pp.  60-90. 
»  Chemiache  Qeologie,lti  Ed,,  1865,  II.  pp.  2109,  2121-2126. 
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veins  in  peiidotite  and  serpentine  may  be  explained.1  Several  manganese 
and  iron  lodes  have  a  like  origin.2  Many  investigators  similarly  explaii 
the  occurrences  of  native  copper  accompanied  by  calcite,  zeolites,  etc.,  i] 
basic  sheets.8  Sandberger  and  the  other  extreme  defenders  of  the  latera 
secretion  theory  went  however  much  farther;  they  applied  the  sann 
theory  to  the  genesis  of  the  lead-silver  lodes  in  the  Erzgebirge  and  a 
Pribram,  etc.,  and  even  to  the  tin  lodes  in  granite. 

Sandberger  considered  he  had  proved  that  the  relatively  uncommoi 
heavy  metals,  such  as  copper,  zinc,  lead,  etc.,  and  even  silver,  occur  ii 
fairly  appreciable  amount  in  the  ferro-magnesian  silicates  of  the  eruptivi 
rocks,  gneisses,  etc.,  particularly.  This  metalliferous  content  he  considorec 
would  at  the  decomposition  of  these  silicates  be  released  from  its  combina 
tion  with  silica  and  carried  to  the  lode  fissure,  to  be  deposited  there  ii 
combination  with  sulphur,  arsenic,  or  antimony.  He  proposed  thorcfoix 
a  chemical  prospecting  for  lodes,  which  should  consist  in  testing  the  rooto 
or  their  minerals  for  their  possible  heavy-metal  content.  Such  a  dataller 
examination  was  actually  undertaken  by  a  Government  commiaflioi 
about  the  middle  of  the  'eighties  in  the  lead-silver  district  of  Pribram 
but  without  economic  result. 

As  already  mentioned,4  on  different  grounds  the  conclusion  is  justifioc 
that  even  the  relatively  uncommon  heavy  metals  are  contained  in  manj 
rocks  in  small  amount,  though  Sandberger  greatly  overestimated  the  per- 
centage. Further,  his  opinion  that  the  heavy  metals,  copper,  lead,  silver 
etc.,  occur  as  constituents  of  mica,  hornblende,  and  augite,  was  also  in  tlu 
main  mistaken.  As  the  result  of  most  careful  analyses  undertaken  at  tlu 
instigation  of  Stekner,  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  micas  in  question,  sc 
far  as  the  methods  of  analysis  allowed,  were  free  from  copper,  silver,  etc., 
but  that  frequently  a  small  amount  of  mineral  sulphide  had  migrated  fron. 
the  lode  fissure  into  minute  cracks  in  the  country-rock.  This  possibility 
had  been  overlooked  by  Sandberger,  who  consequently  in  his  analyses  had 
determined  not  the  original  heavy-metal  content  in  the  rock  but  the  sirml! 
quantity  which  had  migrated  from  the  lode  fissure,  J.  E.  Don,D  bj 
numerous  analyses  of  the  gold-quartz  lodes  in  Australia,  determined  thai 
in  general  the  presence  of  gold  in  fresh  country-rock  is  not  demonstrable 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  lodes,  though  gold  is  frequently  found  as  a 
migrated  constituent  in  their  neighbourhood.  For  these  reasons  and  others 
mentioned  elsewhere,  the  lateral  secretion  theory  in  the  sense  of  Sandbergei 
is  not  applicable  to  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  silver-lead-zinc-  oj 
the  copper  lodes,  ; 

i  Ante,  p.  953.  s  Ante,  p.  852.  «  Ante,  p.  934. 

*  Ante,  pp.  153-168,  and  elsewhere. 

6  '  The  Genesis  of  Certain  Auriferous  Lodes,'  Trails.  Amer.  Insl.  Min,  ting.  XXVII., 
1897. 
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A  new  interpretation  of  the  genesis  of  lodes,  though  really  a  strong 
amplification  of  the  lateral  secretion  theory,  has  been  put  forward  by  C.  E. 
Van  Hise,  whose  principal  works  are  the  following  : 

C.  R.  VAN  HtHK,  '  Some  Principles  controlling  tlio  Deposition  of  Ore,'  Trans.  Amer. 
Iunt.  Min.  Eng.  XXX.,  1900;  and  in  aenoais  of  Ore-Deposits,  1902,  pp.  282-432.— 'A 
Traitiso  on  MutnmorphiHm,1  U.S.  Qool.  Surv.  Monogr.  XVII.,  1004. 

Itoforonco  must  H!HO  bo  mado  to  tho  discussion  on  Genesis  of  Ore-Deposits,  Meeting  of 
Amor.  Inn*,  of  Min.,  Washington,  Fob.  1900  (printed  1902),  with  copy  of  Fr.  Pos'opny's 
Tho  CJonowH  of  Ore-Deposits,  and  contributions  by  0.  R.  Van  Hise,  S.  F.  Emmons,  W.  H. 
Wood,  W.  Lindgron,  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,  J.  F.  Kemp,  W.  P.  Blako,  T.  A.  Riokard,  etc. ;  as  well 
an  to  tv  similar  discussion  before  tlio  Goologioal  Society  of  Washington  at  tho  beginning  of 
1 90S,  with  contributions  by  S.  F.  EmmoiiH,  W.  H.  Wood,  J.  E.  Spurr,  W.  Lindgron,  J.  F. 
Kemp,  F.  L.  Rnnaomo,  T.  A.  Riokard,  0.  R.  Van  Hiso,  and  C.  W.  Purington,  under  the 
titlu,  '  Oro-DopcwitK,'  printed  in  the  Eng.  Min.  Journ.,  New  York,  May  1903. 

According  to  its  behaviour  under  the  pressure  existing  at  different 
depths,  Van  Hise  divides  the  lithosphere  into  three  zones  : 

1.  Zone  of  fracture,  in  which  fissures  may  result  from  pressure. 

2.  Zone  of  fracture  and  flowage,  an  intermediate  zone. 

3.  Zone  of  flowage,  in  which  the  rocks  under  the  exceedingly  high 
pressure  are  plastically  deformed  without  the  formation  of  fissures. 

The  first  zone,  Van  Hise  estimates,  probably  reaches  a  depth  of  some 
10  kilometres,  though  this  depth  will  vary  with  the  character  of  the  rock. 

Leaving  out  the  deposits  formed  by  magmatic  differentiation  and  sedi- 
mentation, Van  Hise  considers  that  in  general  the  origin  of  other  deposits 
may  be  explained  by  the  action  of  underground  waters,  in  that  meteoric 
waters,  rain,  etc.,  first  dissolved  the  small  heavy-metal  content  of  the  rocks 
and  subsequently  deposited  it  elsewhere.  The  movement  of  the  under- 
ground waters  is  illustrated  in  a  number  of  diagrams,  two  of  which  are 
reproduced  in  Fig.  400. 

At  descent,  the  water,  which  may  even  reach  the  boundary  between 
the  first  and  second  zones,  becomes  somewhat  warmed,  whereby  its  mobility, 
electrolytic  dissociation,  and  consequently  its  chemical  action  upon  the 
oountry-rook,  increase.  Such  warm  water  accordingly  is  in  a  particularly 
favourable  condition  to  take  up  heavy  metals,  etc.  When  such  solutions 
afterwards  ascend,  principally  through  the  larger  fissures,  the  dissolved  com- 
ponents— chiefly  owing  to  decrease  in  temperature  and  pressure  or  to  the 
mingling  with  other  waters— -gradually  become  precipitated,  and  ore-deposits 
result,  It  is  apparent  therefore  that  according  to  Van  Hise's  interpretation 
also,  lodes  were  formed  in  general  by  heated  waters  which  leached  the  heavy 
metals  from  the  country  distant  from  the  lode.  'This  theory  differs  from 
that  of  Sandberger  in  that  the  latter  believed  in  the  leaching  of  the  immedi- 
ate country-rock,  while  Van  Hise  traces  the  ore  from  distances  of  as  much 
as  one  or  more  kilometres. 

Van  Hise  arrived  at  his  conclusions  from  a  study  of  the  iron  deposits  in 
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the  Lake  Superior  district,  in  the  case  of  which  his  theory  is  applicable. 
In  more  uncommon  cases  other  lodes  and  metasomatic  occurrences,  princi- 
pally of  iron  and  manganese,  may  be  similarly  explained.  Although  in 
our  opinion  the  heated  waters  in  most  cases  are  the  after-effects  of  eruptive 
phenomena,  we  admit  without  question  that  descending  water  may  bring 
to  these  heated  waters  such  constituents  as  silica,  carbon-dioxide,  lime, 
etc. ;  in  this  manner,  for  instance,  the  barium  in  the  barite  of  some  German 
lodea  is  traceable  to  the  low  barium  content  of  the  Zechstein  or  Bunter. 

Surface, 
^.yater  Level 


B 

FlQ.  400. — 'Ideal  sections  of  flaw  of  underground  water, 


(at 
UtH 


A,  ideal  verticul  suction  of  the  flow  of  nndarground  wator  uuterina  at  ono  point  on  a  alopo  and  temilnB  i 
a  lower  point;  B,  ideal  vertical  section  of  tliu  flow  of  underground  \vnter  entitling  at  ft  inimbor  of  ixjln 
upon  a  slope  and  pausing  to  a  valley  below  liiteiTrupted  by  two  vortical  oliajmolH, 

Van  Hise's  new  theory  is  in  some  cases  correct,  but  we  cannot  agree 
to  its  general  application  to  all  lodes,  and  particularly  not  to  those  of  gold, 
silver,  lead,  copper,  quicksilver,  etc.  Such,  lodes  in  numerous  cases  are 
obviously  closely  associated  in  genesis  with  eruptive  phenomena,  and  have 
been  formed  almost  immediately  after  the  eruption.  The  best  examples 
of  this  association  are  afforded  by  the  young  gold-silver-  and  the  young 
quicksilver  deposits.  This  manner  of  formation  cannot  be  made  to  har- 
monize with  the  theories  of  Van  Hise. 

According  to  his  hypothesis  also,  the  character  of  lodes  or  of  lode- 
groups  must  to  some  extent  be  dependent  upon  the  chemical  composition 
of  the  country-rock,  or  upon  the  geological  structure  of  the  district.  As 
was  however  mentioned  when  describing  the  young  gold-silver-  and  the 
old  lead-zinc  lodes,  no  such  general  dependence  exists,  either  on  a  large  or 
on  a  small  scale.  Nor  does  Van  Hise's  hypotljesie  explain  the  frequent 
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occurrence  of  the  most  varied  lode-groups,  sometimes  chemically  far 
removed  from  one  another,  within  one  and  the  same  limited  area,  as  for 
instance  at  both  Freiberg  and  Schmenitz. 

Furthermore,  we  consider  that  in  the  case  of  tin  lodes  convincing 
evidence  is  forthcoming  that  the  characteristic  elements,  tin,  wolfram, 
and  other  heavy  metals,  as  well  as  lithium  and  fluorine,  were  extracted 
from  the  magma  by  a  kind  of  acid  extraction,1  and  in  our  opinion  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  heavy-metal  content — gold,  silver,  quicksilver, 
lead,  zinc,  copper,  etc. — of  ordinary  lodes  was  similarly  concentrated.2 

THE  DEPOSITION  OF  MINERALS  IN  LODES 

Very  frequently,  and  especially  in  lodes  containing  sulphides,  the 
richest  ore  is  met  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lode  junctions.  This  phenomenon 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  waters  circulating  in  one  lode  fissure 
contained  heavy  metals  in  dilute  solution,  while  those  circulating  in 
another  contained  the  precipitant,  as  for  instance  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
likewise  in  dilute  solution.  When  then  two  such  solutions  met  and 
mingled,  precipitation  took  place. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  heavy-metal  sulphides,  such  as,  PbS, 
Ag2S,  etc,,  were  not  contained  as  such  in  solution,  but  that  the  cathions, 
Pb,  Ag,  etc.,  were  present  in  one  solution,  and  the  anions,  S,  etc.,  in  another. 

V.  M.  Goldschmidt  has  pointed  out  that  the  laws  of  mineral-association 
from  the  view-point  of  the  phase-rule,3  may  be  employed  in  explanation 
of  mineral-association  in  lodes.  Ho  states  that :  '  The  silver-antimony 
sulpho-salts  form  a  case  in  point.  In  addition  to  the  two  simple  combina- 
tions argentite  and  atibnite  there  are  five  different  stoichiomctric  combina- 
tions, Of  these  minerals,  two  may  occur  together  and  be  stable,  though 
in  exceptional  cases  three  may  be  present.  The  seniority  of  the  minerals 
in  all  such  cases  would  appear  to  indicate  a  system  which,  while  under- 
going transition,  became  fixed  by  cooling  before  equilibrium  was  attained. 
Generally  speaking  therefore,  when  n=2 — that  is,  when,  only  two  end 
members  exist,  as  for  instance  AgaS  and  Sb2S3— only  two  minerals  may  be 
expected,  since  it  is  little  probable  that  during  crystallization  the  exact 
temperature  of  the  transition-point  existed.  We  come  then  to  the  con- 
clusion that :  If  a  mineral  may  be  regarded  as  a  summation  product  of 
two  other  minerals,  it  will  only  be  stable  when  it  occurs  together  with  one 
or  other  of  those  two  minerals.' 

In  point  of  fact,  argentite,  AgaS,  and  stephanite,  5AgaS .  Sb2S3 ; 
stephanite  and  pyrargyrite,  3AgaS .  SbaSB ;  pyrargyrite  and  miargyrite, 

i  Ants,  p.  421.  »  Ante,  pp.  532-584. 

11  Z&it,  /.  anorg.  Ghemie,  Vol.  LXXI.,  1911. 
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Ag2S .  Sb2S3 ;  miargyrite  and  stibnite ;  galena  and  boulangerite, 
5PbS  .  2Sb2S3  ;  boulangerite  and  jamesonite,  2PbS  .  Sb2S3  ;  zinckenite, 
PbS  .  Sb2S3,  and  stibnite,  are  frequently  met  in  lodes  as  contemporaneous 
deposits,  but  not  the  combination  argentite  and  stibnite,  or  galena  and 
stibnite.  Similarly,  chalcocite  and  bornite,  or  chalcopyrite  and  pyrite  or 
pyrrhotite,  are  frequently  found  occurring  together,  but  not  chalcocite 
and  pyrite  or  pyrrhotite. 

The  study  of  paragenesis  is  rendered  extremely  difficult  by  the  fact 
that,  as  indicated  by  primary  crusted  structure,  the  solutions  in  lodes 
frequently  change.  It  is  therefore  often  difficult  and  even  impossible  to 
make  a  fine  distinction  and  to  separate  the  contemporaneous  processes  in 
mineral-formation  from  the  consecutive. 

The  physical  chemistry  of  lode-minerals  has  hitherto  been  but  little 
investigated,  though  in  all  probability  in  the  future  its  aid  will  be  requisi- 
tioned in  the  endeavour  to  understand  complex  lode  occurrences. 


ORE-BEDS 

THE  sediments  deposited  in  seas  and  lakes  may  be  divided  into  : 

(  Macro-clastic  :  conglomerates,  breccias. 

1.  Clastic  sediments :  •!  Micro-clastic  :  sandstones. 

I  Crypto-olastic :   clays. 

2.  Organic  sodunents- j  S-^v1  limestone'  M™clie]M*,  etc. 

[  Nulhpore  limestone,  Diatom  earth,  coal,  etc. 

3.  Chemical  sediments :  Bock-salt,    potassium    salt,    gypsum,   iron- 

ochre,  etc. 

According  to  their  deposition  in  shallow  water  or  in  depth,  the  present- 
day,  chiefly  mechanical  marine  deposits  may  be  grouped  as  follows : 1 

A.  Coastal  deposits : 

1.  Upper  beach  zone,  pebbles,  coarse  sand,  etc. 

2.  Zone  of  finer  coastal  sand,  reaching  to  a  depth  of  some  200 

metres. 

3.  Zone  of  coastal  mud  or  clay,  reaching  to  a  depth  usually 

of  700  m.,  but  occasionally  900  metres.  In  this  zone  the 
following  varieties  of  sediment  may  be  differentiated : 

(a)  Blue  clay,  the  colour  being  derived  from  ferrous 
sulphide. 

(6)  Green  clay. 

(c)  Ked  clay. 

(d)  Volcanic  sand  and  clay. 

(e)  Coral  sand  and  clay. 

B.  Deep-sea  or  pelagic  deposits,  beginning  at  some  700-900  m.  and 
reaching,  so  far  as  observation  goes,  down  to  a  maximum,  depth  of  roughly 
9000  metres :  • 

1.  Deep-sea  sands.  , 

2  Organic  clays, 

(a)  GHobigerina  ooze. 

•  -.  ;  •    x  B,  Kaysttry  Lttfwbw'h  far  allgemeinen  Ckologie,  1909,  Part  1, 
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(&)  Pteropod  ooze. 

(c)  Diatom  ooze. 

(d)  Radiolarian  ooze. 

3.  Red  deep-sea  clay,  particularly  extensive  in  several  deep 
oceans  and  characterized  among  other  things  by  peculiar 
concentric  encrusted  manganese-  and  iron  oxide  nodules. 

On  physical-chemical  grounds  associated  with  adsorption  phenomena, 
a  fine  slime  sinks  considerably  quicker  to  the  bottom  of  a  solution  containing 
a  salt  or  electrolyte,  than  in  clear  sweet  water.  The  fine  clayey  mud  carried 
by  rivers  to  the  sea  becomes  deposited  therefore  in  greater  part  near  the 
coast,  only  an  exceedingly  small  portion  reaching  the  great  ocean  depths. 
In  earlier  geological  periods  also  and  for  the  same  reasons,  coastal  deposits 
predominated  quantitatively,  while  true  pelagic  deposits  formed  in  great 
depth,  played  only  a  subordinate  part. 

As  emphasized  particularly  by  E.  Kohler,1  adsorption  processes  are  of 
the  greatest  importance  as  factors  in  the  genesis  of  ore-deposits  and  in 
lithogenesis.  Adsorption  rests  upon  the  fact 2  that  over  the  surface  of  a 
solid  body,  as  for  instance  a  clay  particle,  in  a  mineral  solution,  a  different 
concentration  of  the  dissolved  material,  say  for  instance  of  copper  sulphate, 
exists  than  in  the  free  solution.  Such  salts  therefore  as  possess  the 
property  of  becoming  particularly  concentrated  over  the  surface  of  any 
body  in  suspension,  are  thereby  extracted  from  the  body  of  the  solution  in 
which  they  are  present.  Certain  extremely  finely  compacted  bodies  which 
in  proportion  to  their  weight  have  a  large  surface,  such  as  charcoal,  animal 
charcoal,  bone  charcoal,  many  other  organic  bodies,  kieselghur,  gelatinous 
silica,  kaolin,  clay,  etc.,  accordingly  produce  a  strikingly  intense  adsorbent 
effect.  The  two  last,  for  instance,  have  a  considerably  stronger  effect  than 
quartz  grains,  which  if  under  a  certain  size  are  never  precipitated. 

The  process  of  adsorption  is  explained  by  the  following  examples  :  if 
an  aqueous  10  per  cent,  copper  sulphate  or  lead  nitrate  solution  bettered 
through  20-:-30  grm.  of  refined  kaolin,  the  filtrate  mil  be  practically  non- 
metalliferous,  the  copper  or  lead  being  almost  completely  retained  by  the 
kaolin ;  again,  if  a  pulp  of  kaolin  or  clay  be  added  to  a  dilute  solution 
of  copper  sulphate  or  zinc  chloride,  the  metalliferous  salt  is  in  greater  part 
adsorbed  by  the  kaolin  or  clay  and  with  it  precipitated  to  the  bottom. 

Between  the  adsorbed  metalliferous  salt  and  that  portion  of  it  which 
remains  in  solution  there  exists  an  equilibrium.  The  settlement  of  slimy 
material  in  suspension  is  not  only  promoted  by  salts  or  electrolytes,  but 
such  material  itself  may  by  adsorption  precipitate  metallic  salts  and 

1  Zeit.  /.  prakt.  Geol,  1903,  pp.  49-69. 
8  W,  Oatwald,  Grundriss  der  Kolloidchemie,  Dresden,  19,09. 
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oxides.  From  some  salts  the  metals  are  adsorbed  "by  the  slime  in  part  in 
oxidized  form  as  bases,  the  acid. radicles  going  back  into  solution. 

The  different  adsorbents  such  as  kaolin,  clay,  coal,  organic  substances, 
etc.,  generally  exhibit  special  or  specific  adsorption,  that  is,  they  each 
adsorb  only  one  material  or  only  one  to  an  unusual  extent,  while  all  other 
materials  are  either  not  adsorbed  at  all  or  only  subordinately.  Arable  land, 
for  instance,  adsorbs  or  collects  potassium  salts  in  a  striking  manner, 
while  to  a  great  extent  it  allows  sodium  salts  to  filter  through.  The 
accumulation  of  iodine  in  certain  marine  algae  is  similarly  explained.  It 
is  however  a  question  whether  this  is  adsorption  alone  or  adsorption  in 
connection  with  chemical  action. 

The  composition  of  sea-salt  and  of  the  ashes  of  marine  algae  *  exploited 
for  iodine  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
analyses : 


Na. 

K. 

MR. 

da. 

(.!!. 

Hr. 

,T. 

SOj. 

Sea-salt     . 

30-03 

1-10 

3-70 

1-19 

155-23 

0-19 

[0-02] 

7-69 

Seaweed  awhoH  . 

11-87 

22-90 

2-09 

4-12 

30-23 

1-56 

0-08 

The  ligurcH  for  Hen-salt  are  taken  from  F.  W.  Clarko,  The.  Data  of  Geochemistry,  1908— 
Soa-wator  oontainn  on  an  average  10-12  timon  as  jnuoh  bromine  as  iodino ; a  on  this  basi 
tho  iodino  has  boon  given  as  0-02  per  oont  in  the  nbovo  table. 

Tho  analysis  of  tho  noawood  i«  tho  avorago  of  flvo  aiwlyHOH  placod  at  our  disposal  bj 
H.  Bull  of  Borgon.  Bromine,  whioh  ocouvtt  to  tho  extent  of  about  0-6  por  cent,  was  no 
determined  ;  tho  othor  undetermined  oonfitituonts  oonaiHted  of  inaolublo  SiOa,  P2Or,,  AlaOf 
FoaO,,,  etc. 

In  sea-salt  there  is  about  2800  times  as  much,  chlorine  as  iodine,  am 
roughly  28  times  as  much  sodium  as  potassium ;  in  seaweed,  on  tho  othe 
hand,  there  is  roughly  only  20  times  as  much  chlorine  as  iodine,  and  onl; 
half  as  much  sodium  as  potassium.  Compared  with  chlorine  therefore,  th 
iodine  has  been  concentrated  140  times ;  and  compared  with  sodium  th 
potassium  has  been  enriched  55  times.  Similarly,  manganese  become 
largely  concentrated  by  the  algae  Padina  pavonia,  the  ashes  of  whic 
contain  8-19  per  cent  of  manganese  oxide.8  Copper  is  taken  up  by  livin 
algae,  low  organisms,  fish,  etc.,  even  from  extremely  dilute  solution 
Copper  compounds  are  so  poisonous  however  that  death  ensues  befoi 
measurable  quantities  can  thus  become  collected. 

The  formation  of  sulphides  by  the  reducing  action  of  organic  matfo 
upon  sulphates,  has  long  been  known.4  Pyrite  has  been  met,  for  instanc 

i  Laminaria  MgiWt.  B  J.  H,  L.  Vogt,  Zeit.  /.  prakt.  Owl.,  1898,  p.  22 

8  J.  G,  Forohhanxmer,  Ann.  dee  JPAjw.  u,  Ohem.>  1886,  p.  84. 
*  Ante,  p,  140, 
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on  old  mine  timber,  and  in  one  lead-zinc  mine,  sphalerite.1  The  body  of 
a  mouse  put  into  a  bottle  containing  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  became 
covered  with  a  coating  of  small  pyrite  crystals.2  In  the  decaying  beds  of 
peat  bogs  and  similar  marshes  pyrite  or  marcasite,  in  part  as  a  covering  of 
vegetable  remains,  has  repeatedly  been  observed,8  J.  G-.  Forchharnmer  4 
on  the  coast  of  Bornholm  found  pyrite  formed  by  the  action  of  decaying 
fucoids,  a  discovery  made  use  of  by  Bischof  as  far  back  as  the  year  1862 
in  explanation  of  the  presence  of  pyrite  in  alum  slates,  etc.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  mention  that  pyrite  and  occasionally  other  sulphides  occur  as  the 
fossilizing  material  of  Ortoceratites,  Ammonites,  etc.  In  the  Kupferschiefer 
the  bodies  of  ganoid  fish,6  as  well  as  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  Ullmannia  and 
Voltzia,  reduced  copper  and  silver  from  solution,  so  that  sulphides  of  these 
metals  were  deposited  on  fish  scales  and  fruit  peel. 

In  enumerating  the  recent  deposits  of  coastal  clay,  mention  was  made  of 
the  blue  clay,  which  consists  of  grains  of  quartz  and  felspar  up  to  0-5  mm, 
in  size  and  is  found  at  some  distance  from  land  and  at  a  depth  usually 
about  700-900  metres.  The  colour  of  this  clay  is  due  to  contained  ferrous 
sulphide,  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  This  clay  has  been 
found  more  particularly  in  the  bed  of  the  Black  Sea  at  depths  between 
540  and  1290  metres.6  By  dredging,  two  kinds  of  such  sulphide  clay  are 
obtained,  namely,  black  and  blue.  The  former  under  the  microscope 
shows  ferrous  sulphide,  FeS,  partly  in  the  form  of  small  isolated  pellets,  and 
partly'  as  an  impregnation  between  the  grains  of  sand.  Among  other 
places,  these  pellets  are  also  found  contained  in  diatoms.  Occasionally 
nail-shaped  aggregates  of  ferric  disulphide,  FeS2,  are  found.  The  dark 
blue  clay  contains  many  diatoms,  together  with  some,CaC03  and  FeS. 

The  occurrence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  H2S,  in  the  water  of  the 
Black  Sea,  which  being  comparatively  stagnant  gets  no  air  and  is  therefore 
poor  in  oxygen,  is  connected  with  the  sulphide  content  of  the  clay.  This 
gas  is  first  observable  at  a  depth  of  140  m.,  beyond  which  depth  it  increases 
considerably,  215,  570,  and  655  o.c.  having  been  found  in  100  litres  of 
water  from  depths  of  365,  900,  and  2200  metres,  respectively.  This  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  is  formed  by  the  reduction  of  the  sulphates  of  certain 
anaerobic  bacteria  which  require  for  their  existence  organic  matter  but  not 

1  G.  Bisohoff,  LehrbucJi  der  chemisehen  Geologic,  1863, 1.  p.  550. 
»  0.  W.  0.  Fuohs,  Die  le&natlich  dargesteMten  Mineralien,  p.  65,  Haarlem,  1872, 
s  B.  E,  Palla,  '  Rozente  Bildung  von  Markasit  im  Moore  von  Marienbad,?  Neuea  Jdhrb. 
/.  Min.,  1887,  II.  p,  5 ;  0.  Oohsonius,  '  Ganz  junge  Bildung  von  SqhwefelMes,'  ibid,,  1898, 
II.  p.  232. 

*  Bisohof,  loc.  tit.  I.  p.  926.  B  Palaeoniacua,  etc,         ,  ' 

8  N.  Androussow,  '  IM  Mer  Noiro,'  Guide  dea  excursions  ,d.  VL  Congrea  Qiol.  internal., 
St.  Petersburg,  1897,  No.  29 ;  M.  Jegunow,  Ann.  geol.  et  ininfr.  de  la  Jtusaie,  1897 ;  .Review  in 
Zeit.  f.  pralst,  Oeol,  1902,  p.  105 ;  Sidorenko,  M&m.  delaSoc.des  naturalistea  de  la  nouwlte 
Jluaaie,  XXI,,  1897,  Bopk  U, ;  Beview  in  N&ues  Jalirb.  /.  Min.,  1900, 1,  p.  224. 
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free  oxygen.  It  can  moreover  be  formed  from  sulphur  bacteria,1  which 
as  part  of  their  vital  functions  segregate  sulphur  in  their  cells,  from  which 
by  secondary  action  sulphuretted  hydrogen  arises.  With  regard  to  the 
iron  bacteria,  reference  to  these  is  made  later. 

Among  recent  deposits  which  have  thrown  light  upon  the  origin  of 
sedimentary  ore-deposits,2  first  place  must  be  given  to  :  the  mechanical 
deposits  of  iron  sand,  especially  titaniierous  iron  sand,  in  rivers  and  on 
sea  shores,  and  other  recent  gravels ;  the  chemical  deposits  of  iron-  and 
manganese  oxides,  and  especially  the  lake-  and  bog  ores  ; 3  and  finally,  the 
above-mentioned  blue  sulphide  clays.  Upon  this  subject  also,  a  further 
study  of  the  phenomena  of  adsorption  and  of  the  iron-  and  sulphur 
bacteria,  etc.,  would  prove  most  illuminating. 

The  bituminous  slates  of  different  geological  formations  are  frequently 
and  particularly  characterized  by  containing  a  fairly  large  amount  of 
sulphide  minerals,  and  especially  pyrite.  The  alum  slates,  which  often 
contain  3-10  per  cent  of  carbonaceous  matter  together  with  about  2-5 
per  cent  of  pyrite,  were  formerly  used  in  many  countries,  as  for  instance 
in  Germany,  Austria,'  Sweden,  Norway,  etc.,  for  the  production  of  alum.4 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  pyrite  of  these  alum  slates  is  primary, 
though  a  small  amount  may  be  due  to  secondary  impregnation.  In 
addition  to  pyrite  and  sometimes  pyrrhotite,  a  small  copper  content  may 
exceptionally  be  found  in  alum  slates.5  Several  investigators  in  explaining 
the  organic  matter  and  the  pyrite  in  these  slates  have  aptly  referred  to 
the  above-described  recent  blue  clay,  which  is  similarly  constituted.0 
This  question  is  further  discussed  when  describing  the  Kupf erschiefer. 

The  recent  mechanical  deposits,  such  as  ferruginous  gravels,  magnetite- 
and  titanif  erous-iron  sand,  as  well  as  the  recent  chemical  deposits  in  shallow 
water,  for  instance  the  lake  ores,  are  characterized  by  great  variation  in 
thickness.  The  lake  deposits  in  particular  have  this  characteristic,  though 
even  deposits  assembled  in  greater  depth  possess  as  a  rule  no  groat  con- 
formity either  in  thickness  or  bedding. 

The  normal  sediments,  such  as  conglomerate,  sandstone,  limestone, 
clay-slate,  etc,,  all  of  which,  apart  from  the  presence  of  some  iron  and 
manganese,  are  practically  free  from  heavy  metals,  are  formed  in  sea-  or 
lake  water  of  normal  character.  The  formation  of  metalliferous  sediments 
containing  a  fairly  high  metal  content  must  therefore  have  resulted  from 
some  special  transport  of  heavy  metal  to  the  sea-  or  lake  water,  though 

i  F,  Lafar,  Handbuch  for  <acftn,  Mytokgin,  Vol.  HI.  pp.  214-243;  Jona,  1904-1906. 
">  Ante,  pp,  14, 192-194.  '    8  Poatea,  p.  982.  *  Ante,  pp,  73,  74, 

8  I1.  Slavik,  '^tJber  die  Alaun-  und  Pyritaohiefer,'  Bull,  internal,  de  VAcad&mie  des 
cM  da  BShmtn,  1004. 
«  F.  Fompeofcy,  Cfagn.  Jghrtaneft,  1901,  Vol.  XIV,  p,  185,  and  K.  Dolkeekamp,  Zeit.  f. 
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the  increment  in  general  would  be  relatively  limited.  Metalliferous 
deposition  would  also  frequently  be  influenced  by  local  phenomena,  as  for 
instance  by  floods,  and  by  the  quantity  or  quality  of  any  adsorbent  present. 
Generally  speaking,  therefore,  the  regularity  associated  with  ordinary 
non-metalliferous  sediments  may  not  be  expected  with  ore-beds. 

Formerly,  conformity  with  the  enclosing  beds  and  a  bedded  or  banded 
structure,  were  regarded  as  sufficient  proof  of  the  sedimentary  origin  of  an 
ore-bed.  According  to  observation  in  the  last  decades,  however,  the 
same  characteristics  are  shown  by  many  other  classes  of  deposit.  As  the 
result  of  injection,  pressure-metamorphism,  etc.,  magmatic  deposits  may 
frequently  have  the  same  morphological  character  as  ore-sediments ; 
in  fact,  the  magmatic  intrusive  pyrite  deposits,  of  which  the  Norwegian 
pyrite  deposits  are  typical  representatives,  were  formerly  regarded  by 
several  authorities  as  examples  of  metalliferous  sedimentation.  Contact- 
deposits,  which  in  most  cases  are  formed  from  limestone,  may  likewise, 
when  only  certain  layers  have  been  altered,  present  a  bedded  character. 
Such  deposits  formerly  were  frequently  regarded  as  sediments.  Similar 
circumstances  have  also  obtained  with  many  metasomatic  iron-  manganese- 
and  lead-zinc  ores.  A  solution  containing  heavy  metals  may  occasionally 
penetrate  several  rock  thicknesses,  though  precipitation  need  only  take 
place  in  certain  beds.  Such  precipitation  may  depend  upon  the  presence 
of  a  reducing  carbonaceous  substance,  or,  as  pointed  out  by  B.  Kohler,1 
it  may  be  brought  about  by  the  adsorbent  action  of  finely  distributed 
kaolin  or  clay  substance  present  only  in  certain  beds. 

There  are  accordingly  numerous  different  processes  by  which  epigenetic 
deposits  with  bedded  structure  may  be  formed;  indeed  it  can  often 
be  incontestably  proved  that  an  apparently  conformable,  bedded,  and 
banded  deposit,  is  in  fact  of  epigenetic  origin.  It  is  much  more  difficult 
as  a  rule  to  produce  conclusive  evidence  of  the  sedimentary  nature  of  a 
deposit.  We  would  recall  the  prolonged  discussion  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  Kupferschiefer,  the  Rammelsberg  pyrite  bed,  the  auriferous 
conglomerate  of  the  Witwatersrand,  the  different  fahlbands,  and  many 
iron  deposits  in  the  fundamental  rocks,  etc.  With  all  these  deposits 
there  are  even  now  many  questions  which  have  not  yet  been  answered 
to  general  satisfaction.  In  the  chapter  on  '  Ore-Beds }  therefore,  we' 
are  compelled  to  treat  not  only  undoubted  sediments,  but  also  such 
occurrences  as  generally  speaking  exhibit  the  principal  characteristics  of 
sedimentary  beds,  namely,  conformity  and  bedding,  though  their  genesis 
may  not  yet  have  been  finally  determined. 

The  tectonic  disturbances— folds,  overthrusts,  faults,  etc. — which 
ore-beds  have  suffered,  have  already  been  dealt  with.2  It  need  only  be 

i  Zeit.  f.  prate.  Geol,  1903,  »  Pages  17-34 
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repeated  that  ore-beds  in  certain  formations  have  been  altered  by  pressure 
and  occasionally  also  by  contact-metamorphism.  Reference  to  the  latter 
has  already  been  made.1 

Now  and  again,  and  independent  of  the  formation  of  gossan  or  of 
oxidation  and  cementation,  subsequent  chemical  alterations  are  found  to 
have  taken  place  with  ore-beds.  Among  these  belong  the  concretionary 
formations  described  later  when  dealing  with  the  clay  -  ironstone  and 
blackband  ironstone,  but  more  important  is  such  tremendous  secondary 
transport  of  metal  as,  for  instance,  has  taken  place  with  the  large  iron 
deposits  of  Lake  Superior. 

THE  IRON  ORE-BEDS 
CHEMISTRY  on?  THE  SEDIMENTATION  OF  IRON-  AND  MANGANESE  ORES 

The  springs,  drainage  water,  etc.,  arising  in  the  present  zone  of 
weathering  carry  in  general  some  iron,  manganese,  lime,  magnesia,  alumina, 
and  alkali,  as  well  as  more  or  less  carbonic  acid,  silicic  acid,  phosphoric 
acid,  sulphuric  acid,  etc.,  in  dilute  solution.  The  iron  occurs  principally 
in  the  ferrous  condition  and  subordinately  in  the  ferric  ;  the  manganese  is 
found  only  in  the  inanganous  condition  and  not  in  the  manganic.  In  bog 
water,  with  these  salts  and  acids,  more  or  less  humic  acid,  to  which  reference 
is  made  later,2  is  associated. 

When  a  spring  containing  no  humio  acid  or  other  organic  substance 
emerges  at  the  surface,  it  sufEers  oxidation  from  atmospheric  oxygen, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  dissolved  carbonic  acid  escapes.  In  the  case 
of  a  solution  containing  relatively  much  iron,  some  manganese,  etc.,  but 
relatively  little  lime  and  magnesia,  the  stages  in  the  resultant  precipitation 
are  as  follows : 

1.  Firstly,  the  bulk  of  the  iron  becomes  precipitated,  mainly  as  hydrate, 
together  with  a  fairly  large  amount  of  the  dissolved  silicic,  phosphoric,  and 
arsenic  acids,  but  with  relatively  little  manganese,  lime,  or  magnesia.    In 
this  first  stage  the  greater  portion  of  the  solids  in  suspension  is  likewise 
deposited. 

2.  Later,  the  bulk  of  the  manganese  is  precipitated,  more  particularly 
as  the  dioxide,  MnOa,  or  its  hydrate, 

3.  Finally,  and  presuming  bicarbonate  solutions,  comes  the  deposition 
of  the  carbonates,  and  especially  those  of  lijne  and  magnesia,  following 
upon  the  escape  of  the  carbonic  acid. 

These  stages  are  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  graph,  Fig.  401,  where- 
zero  on  the  left  marks  the  beginning  of  oxidation,  where  the  abscissae  record 

i  Ante,  pp.  860,  351.  "  Poatea,  p.  986. 
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the  times  from  the  beginning  of  precipitation,  and  the  ordinates  the  various 
amounts  precipitated.  This  graph  was  drawn  largely  from  analyses 
by  Berzelius,  Bischof,  Bromeis  and  Ewald,  Fresenius,  Justus  Koth,  and 
others,  of  depositions  from  springs  at  different  distances  from  their 
emergence  at  surface.1 

Ferrous  oxide  oxidizes  relatively  quickly  to  ferric  oxide,  which  is 
precipitated  from  a  neutral  or  weak  acid  solution,  much  of  the  silicic  and 
phosphoric  acids  being  precipitated  at  the  same  time.  The  manganous 
salts,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  oxidized  in  an  acid  solution,  though  oxida- 
tion gradually  takes  place  in  a  neutral  or  weakly  basic  solution. 

These  reactions  pertain  to  oxidizing  and  purely  inorganic  precipitation. 

With  neutral  or  reducing  precipitation,  and  especially  at  escape  of 
carbonic  acid  from  solutions  containing  ferrous  oxide  and  manganous 
bicarbonate,  the  procedure  is  substantially  different,  and  FeC03  and  MnC03 
are  precipitated  approximately  simultaneously  and  together.  The  siderite 


FlQ.  401. — Graphic  representation  of  oxidizing  precipitation  from  ferruginous  and  ninuganifenmn 
solutions.  I,  II,  III  representing  different  stages  in  this  precipitation.  Vogt,  Zeit.  f.  prdkt. 
Geol.,  1906,  p.  227. 

lodes,  which  are  usually  characterized  by  a  considerable  manganese  content, 
are  evidence  of  this  community  in  precipitation. 

In  relation  to  iron  and  manganese  it  must  therefore  be  noted  that 
with  neutral  or  reducing  precipitation  both  are  precipitated  simultaneously, 
while  with  oxidizing  precipitation  the  iron  is  first  precipitated  with  some 
manganese,  and  later  the  manganese  with  some  icon.  There  are  numerous 
examples  of  this  separate  precipitation ;  thus,  the  deposits  of  iron-  and 
manganese  ochre ;  that  for  instance  at  Glitrevand  in  Norway  described 
later,2  where  near  the  point  of  emergence  principally  iron-ochre  with  clay, 
gelatinous  silica,  and  relatively  much  phosphoric  acid,  are  precipitated, 
while  at  a  distance  principally  manganese  ochre  together  with  relatively 
little  iron,  little  gelatinous  silica,  and  little 'phosphoric  acid,  are  found, 
•Again,  with  many  occurrences  in  the  ferruginous  mica-schists  or  itabirite 
of  northern  Norway  and  of  Brazil  separate  deposits  of  iron  poor  in  man- 

*  Vogt,  Satten  ogSanen,  1890-1801,  pp.  139-166 ;  Zeit.f.  pralct.  Qeol,  1906,  pp.  226-227. 

8  Poatea,  p.  984. 
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ganese  on  the  one  side,  and  of  manganese  with  more  or  less  iron  on  the 
other,  may  be  observed.  Other  examples  will  be  found  in  the  description 
of  manganiferous  lake  ores. 

In  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  iron  occurs  the  most  extensively  of 
all  the  heavy  metals,  while  manganese  occupies  the  second  place,1  the  rela- 
tion between  the  two  amounts  being  on  an  average  1  part  of  manganese 
to  40-70  parts  of  iron.  Chromium,  nickel,  cobalt,  etc.,  occur  only  sub- 
ordinately.  Iron  and  manganese  in  the  processes  of  weathering  and 
decomposition  go  equally  readily  into  solution.  For  this  reason  manganese 
in  general  plays  a  more  or  less  prominent  part  in  such  iron  deposits  as  have 
been  formed  by  hydro  -  chemical  processes,  and  a  transition  sequence 
between  the  sedimentary  iron-  and  manganese  deposits  can  be  established. 

Of  late  years  roughly  140,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore  with  an  average  of 
about  4G  per  cent  of  iron  and  1-2  per  cent  of  manganese  have  been  produced, 
as  against  1,600,000  tons  of  manganese  ore  with  roughly  50  per  cent  of 
manganese  and  a  small  percentage  of  icon.  The  relation  between  iron  and 
manganese  in  the  total  ore  production  accordingly  coincides  approximately 
with  that  in  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust.  In  individual  cases,  it  is  true, 
somewhat  more  manganese  is  found  in  the  ore  won,  since  manganese  ore 
and  manganiierous  iron  ore  are  more  valuable  than  ordinary  iron  ore. 

Chromium,  nickel,  cobalt,  tin,  etc.,  unlike  manganese,  are  almost 
completely  absent  from  sedimentary  iron  deposits ;  at  most  they  occur 
here  and  there  in  traces.  This  is  accounted  for  in  the  first  place  by  their 
much  more  scanty  distribution  in  the  crust.  It  must  however  further  be 
considered  that  chromium  occurs  principally  in  peridotite  and  its  associated 
rocks,  where  it  is  contained  in  greater  part  in  the  resistant  spinel,  picotite. 
Concerning  nickel,  it  must  also  be  taken  into  account  that  this  metal,  as 
experience  with  the  garnierite  deposits  has  shown,  is  precipitated  fairly 
quickly  when  contained  in  a  silicated  solution,  Cobalt  is  chemically  more 
closely  related  to  iron  and  manganese  than  is  nickel ;  it  occurs  in  the 
asbolane  deposits,2  which  in  their  character  are  closely  allied  to  the 
manganese  occurrences. 

Some  sedimentary  iron  deposits,  as  for  instance  the  clay-  and  blaokband 
ironstones,  contain  considerable  admixtures  of  clayey  material,  while 
numerous  others  contain  but  little  of  such  material. 

Most  sedimentary  iron  ores  are  mixed  with  more  or  less  SiOa,  and 
some  CaO,  MgO,  and  Ala08,  the  lime  and  magnesia  occurring  partly  with 
the  silicates  and  partly  with  the  carbonates.  Alkalies  occur  sparingly, 
and  titanic  acid  is  as  a  rule  completely  absent.  Phosphoric  aoid  on  the 
other  hand  always  occurs,  and  often  in  large  amount.8 

*  Ante,  pp.  152, 153.  »  Ante,  pp.  051,  067. 

*  Ante,  p,  980,  and  the  following  chapter  on  Lake  Ores. 
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Lake-  and  bog  ores  mostly  contain  much  iron  and  little  manganese, 
sometimes  the  iron  content  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  manganese,  while 
only  exceptionally  does  the  manganese  preponderate.    Between  the  two , 
extremes  the  passage  is  gradual,  and  the  iron  lake-  and  bog  ores  and  the 
manganese  lake-  and  bog  ores  may  therefore  be  discussed  together. 

Lake  ores  occur  in  shallow  lakes  and,  according  to  experience  in 
Finland  and  Scandinavia,  more  particularly  at  a  depth  between  1  and  5  m., 
and  seldom  at  depths  of  10  m.  or  more.  They  have  not  been  observed 
at  depths  of  less  than  1  m.,  that  is,  they  do  not  occur  immediately  at  the 
water  line.  Bog  ores  are  found,  as  the  name  indicates,  in  meadows, 
morasses,  or  other  marshy  depressions  containing  the  stagnant  water  in 
which  they  were  formed.  Now  and  then  lake  ores  from  dried-up  lakes  are 
also  found  in  marshes.  The  most  extensively  occurring  variety  of  lake  ore 
is  usually  fairly  poor  in  manganese,  exhibits  a  characteristic  oolitic  or 
pisolitic  concretionary  structure,  and  consists  in  greater  part  of  fairly 
compact  grains  2-7  mm.  in  diameter.  From  this  structure  the  terms  bean-, 
pea-,  or  powder  ore,  often  given  to  this  ore,  are  derived. 

Pea  ore,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  grains  of  pea  size,  is  particularly 
extensive.  When  these  peas  are  cemented  together  by  iron-ochre  to  form 
small  discs  the  ore  is  known  in  Sweden  as ''penny  ore,'  Lake  ore 
frequently  occurs  as  an  incrustation  on  vegetable  remains,  Often  too 
it  occurs  in  somewhat  larger,  masses  spoken  of  as  e  fragmentary  ore,'  The 
grains  are  partly  embedded  in  clay,  and  partly  free,  in  which  latter  case 
they  form  more  or  less  continuous  masses.  The  thickness  of  the  bed  is 
usually  one  or  two  decimetres,  and  rarely  as  much  as  0-5  metre.  The 
clay  adhering  to  the  grains,  etc,  is  easily  removed  by  washing, 
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At  times,  with  the  yellowish-brown  manganese-poor  ores,  darker,  loose, 
and  friable  patches  rich  in  manganese  dioxide  occur,  made  up  of  grains 
varying  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  an  egg.  Here  and  there,  as  for  instance 


Tlin 


Fi«.  402.  —  Nodnlos  of  lalco  ore  from  StorsjO  ;  natural  size.    Vogt   • 

ilotkod  and  mowtly  round  areaw  aro  of  Iron-oolu-o  poor  in  mnnganeao  ;  tho  dork  dotted  base  IB 
ferruginous  manganoHe  dioxide. 


at  the  Storsjo  lake  in  south-east  Norway,  the  yellowish-brown  manganese- 
poor  grains  are  cemented  together,  as  illustrated  in  Eig.  402,  by  a  hard, 
dark  material  very  rich  in  ferruginous  manganese  dioxide.  In  such  cases 
a  definite  sequence  in  precipitation  can  be  established,  namely,  first, 


+    10        Clay,Sand,Bouldara. 


•  Manganese  bog  ore.  E23  Iron  bog  ore, 

Pw.  408, — Mangamsfie  liog  ore  in  thii  Borvik  valley  noar  (Mitrevoncl. 
Vogt,  Zeit.  /.  prakt.  &eol.,  390(i. 

iron  and  a  little  manganese ;  and  afterwards,  manganese  with  more  or  less 
iron.  This  sequence  indeed  may  fairly  frequently  be  observed. 

It  is  often  asserted,  and  particularly  in  the  earlier  text-books,  that 
lake  ores  after  they  have  been  removed  become  formed  again  in  the  course 
of  some  twenty  to  thirty  years.  According  to  more  recent  investigation 
however,  this  re-formation  occupies  as  a  rule  a  considerably  longer  period. 

The  ordinary,  usually  very  cavernous,  frequently  fairly  hard,  but 
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occasionally  earthy  Ibog  ore,  containing  preponderating  iron  together  wii 
a  little  manganese,  is  usually  much  contaminated  by  clay,  vegetable  remain 
eto.  It  is  found  more  particularly  im-mpifiia.tp.ly  under  the  peat  coverin 
Those  deposits  which  in  Germany  are  known  as  Eisenortst&in  or  l£\iwm 
approach  bog  ore  in  a  chemical-geological  sense,  but  are  not  to  be  cor 
pletely  identified  with  it.  Bog  ore  also  frequently  contains  a  considerab 
amount  of  manganese,  when  it  passes  gradually  over  into  manganese  b( 
ore.  Of  such  manganese  ore  the  occurrence  at  Glitrevand  in  southei 
Norway  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  There,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  40 
a  usually  0-7-1  m.,  but  in  places  2-75  m.  thick  layer  of  porous  wad,  wbic 
near  the  bed-rock  is  contaminated  by  a  fairly  large  amount  of  iron-ochre 
occurs  in  marshy  valleys  in  an  extensive  area  of  quartz-porphyry.  A  lar{ 
number  of  similar  occurrences  of  manganese  bog  ore  in  different  countri 
are  described  by  Vogt.2 

In  Fennoscandinavia  lake-  and  bog  ores  occur  frequently  in  distric 
where  granite  and  gneiss  preponderate  ;  they  are  accordingly  not  associate 
preferably  with  districts  containing  basic  ferruginous  rocks.  Lake  ore 
found  in  particularly  large  amount  in  Finland,  '  the  Land  of  tl 
Thousand  Lakes/  and  in  Norway  and  Sweden ;  also  in  Germany,  mo: 
particularly  in  the  lakes  of  the  North  German  diluvial  plain.8  Oth< 
deposits  are  found  in  Holland,  Belgium,  Russia,4  the  United  States  ar 
Canada,5  Africa,  Australia,  etc.  These  deposits  therefore  occur  in  tl 
arctic  and  temperate  zones  as  well  as  in  the  tropics.  Bog  ore  also  occu 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Although  the  lake  ores  in  northern  Europe  were  deposited  in  tl 
geologically  speaking  very  short  period  since  the  Ice  age,  these  mosti 
thin  but  very  extensive  beds  represent  quite  considerable  ore-bodies,  I 
Finland,  for  instance,  about  2,260,000  tons  of  lake  ore  were  obtained  i 
the  fifty  years  from  1858  to  1908,  to  which  must  be  added  the  produi 
tion  of  previous  centuries.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  according  1 
Ossian  Aschan  about  1,400,000  tons  of  hurnic  '  sols '  are  carried  by  tl 
rivers  of  Finland  to  the  Baltic  Sea  every  year. 

The  following  selection  of  analyses  will  serve  to  indicate  the  generi 
composition  of  these  ores  : 

1  See  analyses  Nos.  3a,  36.  »  Op.  cit. 

3  v.  Doohen,  2nd  Ed.  of  W.  Bruliu's  Die  nutebaren  Mineralien  wnd  Oeoirgsarten  v 
Deutechen  Seiche,  1906,  pp.  487-471. 

«  The  Iron  Resources  of  the  World,  Stockholm,  1910. 
B  J,  F,  Kemp,  loc,  tit. 
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In  addition  to  iron  as  ferric  oxide,  this  occurring  principally  as  gelatin- 
ous limonite,  some  ferrous  oxide  has  occasionally  been  established,  and  in 
exceptional  cases  even  crystallized  siderite.  The  ferrous  oxide,  according 
to  v.  Bemmelen,  may  have  been  formed  secondarily  from  ferric  oxide  by 
the  reducing  action  of  organisms.  The  greater  part  of  the  silica  is  readily 
soluble  in  acids.  From  microscopic  examination  it  would  appear  that 
with  lake  ores,  mechanically  associated  quartz,  felspar,  etc.,  play  in  general 
only  a  very  subordinate  part.  The  old  idea  that  a  grain  of  sand  or  such- 
like always  exists  in  the  centre  of  lake-ore  concretions  is,  according  to  Vogt, 
very  questionable.  Lake-  and  bog  ores  have  a  characteristic  content  of 
phosphoric  acid,  though  in  this  respect  the  manganiferous  varieties  appar- 
ently form  an  exception.1  Further,  V,  Ti,  Cr,  Mo,  Ni,  Co,  Zn,  As,  Cl,  etc., 
have  also  in  places  been  established.  The  iron  content  of  air-dried  lake 
ore  poor  in  manganese  is  mostly  38-42  per  cent,  though  occasionally  it 
reaches  47-49  per  cent.  For  data  concerning  the  sequence  of  gradations 
between  the  two  extreme  members,  with  a  preponderating  amount  of  irpn — 
99  Fe  :  1  Mn — on  the  one  side,  and  with  a  preponderating  amount  of  man- 
ganese— 3-6  Fe  :  96-4  Mn — on  the  other,  see  Vogt,  Zeti.f.  prakt.  GeoL,  1906, 
p.  223. 

The  genesis  of  lake  ore  has  long  been  the  subject  of  discussion.  C.  G. 
Ehrenberg  considered  he  was  able  to  show  that  these  ores  were  deposits 
by  algae  or  diatoms,  and  more  particularly  by  Qattionella  ferruginea  which 
stores  ferric  hydroxide  in  its  cells.2  This  view  has  however  proved  to  be 
incorrect.  According  to  more  recent  investigation,  and  especially  that  by 
the  bacteriologist  S.  Winogradsky  in  Petrograd,8  there  are  certain  iron 
bacteria  which  in  the 'process  of  living  precipitate  ferric  oxide  containing 
some  manganese  oxide  in  their  envelopes,  from  water  containing  ferrous 
oxide.  In  this  manner  he  believed  it  was  possible  to  explain  the  formation 
of  lake-  and  bog  ores.  These  iron  bacteria  were  subsequently  investigated 
by  H.  Molisch4  in  Vienna,  with  the  result  that  it  was  established 
that  they  do  precipitate  ferric  oxide,  though  the  part  they  play  in  the 
formation  of  iron  ore  appears  to  be  of  little  importance ;  Molisoh,  for 
instance,  in  the  examination  of  many  lake-  and  bog  ores  could  only  establish 
the  presence  of  iron  bacteria  in  three  samples. 

For  many  years  the  formation  of  the  ordinary  lake-  and  bog  ores  has 
been  associated  with  humic  'acid.  This  formation  has  recently  been 
studied  very  carefully  by  Ossian  Aschan  in  Helsingfors.  The  various 
humus  materials — the  so-called  humio '  sols,'  consisting  of  about  50  per  cent 
G,  43  per  cent  0,  4-5  per  cent  H,  2  per  cent  N,  some  P  and  S — formed  in 

1  Soe  analyses  3-4.  '   '       «  Fogg.  Ann.  XXXVHI,,  1836. 

o.Botan.  Zty.,  1888,  Vol.  XLVI.  p.  2Q1. 

*  Die  Pflawe  in  ihren  B&siehimgen  zum  Eiaen,  Jena,  1892;  Die  Eisenbakterien,  Jena. 
J910, 
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large  amount  in  marshy  water,  promote  the  decomposition  of  the  under- 
lying rocks.  The  humic  '  sols '  are  not  precipitated  by  ferrous,  but  by  ferric 
salts.  When  a  solution  containing  ferrous  salts  meets  one  containing 
humic  '  sols '  a  soluble  ferro-humate  is  first  formed,  which  upon  oxidation 
passes  gradually  over  to  ferri-humate.  This  is  in  part  immediately  pre- 
cipitated, forming  then  the  thin,  often  iridescent  costing  which  when 
present  in  spring  courses  indicates  the  ferruginous  character  of  the  water. 
A  part  of  the  ferri-humate  remains  for  a  time  in  colloidal  condition,  giving 
the  water  a  more  or  less  dark  colour,  and  is  carried  to  the  nest  water 
course,  and  thus  gradually  deposited.  The  amount  of  oxygen  dissolved  in 
the  water  of  inland  seas  is  amply  sufficient  to  oxidize  the  soluble  ferro- 
humate  to  insoluble  ferri-humate.  The  precipitated  ferri-humate,  which 
can  be  decomposed  by  lower  organisms,  is  in  turn  gradually  destroyed, 
ferric  oxide  remaining. 

That  the  ordinary  lake-  and  bog  ores  have  been  formed  in  greater  part 
by  this  process  follows,  according  to  Aschan,  from  the  discovery  of  remains 
of  humus  material  in  all  the  lake  ores  of  Finland  yet  examined.  The 
phosphoric  acid  always  present  in  lake  ore,  and  mostly  in  very  considerable 
amount,  is  probably  referable  to  phosphorus  in  the  humic  '  sols.'  The 
concretionary  structure  of  the  ore  is  presumably  due  to  the  coagulation 
of  the  ferri-humate  in  conjunction  with  its  slow  decomposition  by  lower 
organisms.  The  often  exceedingly  troublesome  deposition  of  iron-ochre 
in  water  pipes  may  be  compared  with  the  formation  of  lake  ore ;  in  this 
deposition  thread-like  bacteria  are  frequently  found. 

Purely  inorganic  chemical  processes  also  may  frequently  have  played 
a  part  in  the  deposition  of  these  ores,  in  fact,  sometimes  the  whole  process 
has  been  entirely  inorganic  and  completed  without  the  assistance  of  humus 
material,  etc.  In  this  connection  the  important  deposits  of  iron-ochre  in 
the  marshy  districts  around  large  pyrite  deposits,  such  as  Fahlun  and 
Rio  Tinto,1  are  worthy  of  mention.  With  theso  deposits  the  iron  first  went 
into  solution  as  sulphate,  to  be  afterwards  precipitated  by  oxidation  in 
the  manner  already  described.2  The  formation  of  blue-earth  or  vivianite  3 
may  also  have  been  purely  inorganic,  The  same  applies  to  manganese 
bog  ore,  as  for  instance  that  at  Glitrevand,  as  well  as  to  the  manganif erous 
cement  binding  together  lake  ore  poor  in  manganese. 

In  ancient  times  and  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  iron  was  obtained  almost 
exclusively  from  lake-  and  bog  ores.  In  most  countries  however,  these 
ores  as  far  back  as  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  lost  all  their 
importance  in  the  iron  industry.  In  isolated  districts  the  winning  of  lake 
ore  particularly  and  of  bog  ore  exceptionally,  was  continued  into  later  times, 
some  iron  still  being  produced  from  these  ores  in  Finland,  in  Olonea  in 

1  Ante,  pp,  UMSfo  ,  '.  *  Ante,  p,  976.  «  See  analysis  No,  5. 
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northern  Russia,1  and  possibly  in  other  places.  The  average  yearly 
production  of  lake  ore  in  Finland  and  Sweden  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  table : 


Finland. 

Sweden. 

, 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1860-1869 

38,000 

12,400 

1870-1879 

51,500 

8,900 

1880-1889 

36,000 

3,200 

1890-1899 

60,100 

1,300 

1900-1904 

43,250 

900 

1905-1908 

28,600 

1,000 

In  Finland,  during  the  thirty-two  years  from  1858  to  1889,  492,369  tons 
of  pig  iron  were  produced  from  1,330,727  tons  of  lake-  and  bog  ore — practic- 
ally speaking  only  lake  ore — and  only  45,550  tons  of  mine  ore.  On  an 
average  therefore  about  36  per  cent  of  pig  iron  is  obtained  from  lake  ore, 
equivalent  to  about  38  per  cent  of  iron  in  air-diied  ore.  Of  late  years  the 
long-established  exploitation  of  lake  ore  in  Finland  has  rapidly  declined. 
In  Sweden,  the  use  of  lake  ore  in  isolated  blast-furnaces  ceased,  completely 
about  the  year  1880.  Subsequently  some  of  this  ore  was  produced  in 
Sweden  and  other  countries  for  use  in  purifying  sulphur-  and  cyanide 
products  obtained  in  gas  works.  An  attempt  was  also  made  by  washing 
to  prepare  lake-  and  bog  ore  for  use  as  pigment. 
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In  sequence  with  lake  ore  deposited  in  shallow  water  it  is  pertinent 
1  The  Iron  Ore  Resources  of  the  World,  Stockholm,  p.  617, 
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to  discuss  the  manganese-  or  manganese-iron  oxide  nodules  which  occur 
frequently  in  large  amount  in  many  places  on  ocean  beds  and  particularly 
in  the  pelagic  red  clay.1 

Manganese  oxide  or  hydrate  is  found  in  all  deep-sea  deposits,  occasion- 
ally in  the  form  of  grains  in  the  clay  or  in  the  Kadiolarian,  Diatom,  G-lobi- 
gerina,  and  Pteropod  oozes,  but  also  as  incrustations  upon  pumice  atone, 
corals,  calcareous  algae,  shells,  bone-fragments,  etc. ;  or  finally  as  separate 
manganese  nodules.  These  last  have  been  occasionally  met  in  relatively 
shallow  waters,  as  for  instance  in  Loch  Fyne  of  the  coast  of  Scotland ; 
they  are  however  especially  characteristic  of  great  ocean  depths — between 
some  1000  m.  and  6000  m. — and  have  been  encountered  in  numerous 
places  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  Sometimes  they  occur  in  strikingly  large  amount.  Thus, 
B.  v.  Willemoes-Suhm,  the  zoologist  of  the  Challenger  Expedition,  writes  : 2 

"  The  nature  of  the  bed  in  these  in  part  great  ocean  depths s  is  remark- 
able, since  in  addition  to  the  non-calcareous  reddish  slime  and  the  many 
fragments  of  pumice  which  we  encountered  here,  the  bed  in  places  must 
have  been  completely  covered  with  large  nodular  manganese  concretions." 
•  Similar  concretions  up  to  a  foot  in  diameter,  several  inches  thick,  and 
weighing  as  much  as  10  kg.,  have  been  dredged  in  the  region  of  the  Gulf 
Stream.  These  nodules  are  frequently  concentrically  thin-crusted  and 
usually  enclose  in  the  centre  a  foreign  body,  such  as  a  fragment  of  whale- 
or  fish  bone,  ear  bones,  shark's  teeth,  etc.  Their  general  composition  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  analyses  : 


FeflOg. 

MnO.j. 

SlOu. 

AljjOa, 

OaO. 

PaOn. 

HB0. 

I.  From  the  Paolfio  Ocean 

2746 

23-60 

10-03 

10-21 

0-02 

0-023 

17-82 

II.  From  the  Caribbean  Son, 

10-63 

24-17  » 

27-84  " 

1-32 

2-04 

2-22  8 

20-06 

I.  From  tho  OhftUenKor  Expedition,  aftor  GUimlwl;  contains  in  addition  2-30  Na20, 
0-40  KaO,  0-18  MgO,  0-00  T108,  0-48  SO,,  0-05  OOj,  0-02  CuO,  0-01  CoO,  NiO,  0-009  BaO,  as 
well  aa  traoos  of  difloront  elements,  —  II,  l^om  tho  Vega  Expedition,  after  LindBtrom  ; 
;  •  insoluble  j  8  possibly  bone  material. 


The  manganese  content  varies  considerably,  namely,  between  4-16 
and  63*23  per  cent  of  manganese  oxide. 

Several  hypotheses  have  been  put  forward  in  explanation  of  this 
peculiar  deposit*  Buchanan  *  suggested  a  reduction  by  organic  substance 
from  manganese  sulphate  to  manganese  sulphide,  which  subsequently,  and 

i  Ante,  p.  974,  '        •  £00.  /.  i0tamm&.  Zaolog.  XXVII.  CIV. 

8  The  eoa  between  Japan  and  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
«  £00,  o&,  1890. 
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together  with  iron  sulphide,  hecame  oxidized.  This  explanation  however  is 
little  probable.  GKimbel 1  explained  the  occurrence  as  having  been  formed 
by  submarine  manganiferous  springs  from  which  the  manganese  became 
precipitated  upon  contact  with  sea- water.  This  interpretation  however 
does  not  explain  the  strikingly  large  extent  of  the  deposit.  According  to 
Murray  2  the  manganese,  like  the  iron,  was  formed  in  a  similar  manner  to 
the  red  clay,  and  like  it  therefore  must  be  attributed  to  volcanic  ash,  etc., 
in  part  decomposed  by  the  sea.  It  must  be  reflected  however  that  though 
in  the  course  of  recent  geological  periods  immense  quantities  of  iron  and 
manganese  have  been  carried  by  the  rivers  to  the  ocean,  these  two  heavy 
metals  can  now  only  be  demonstrated  to  exist  in  traces  in  sea-water. 
From  this  fact  it  follows  that  the  iron  and  manganese  so  brought  to  the 
ocean  must  in  greater  part  have  been  precipitated,  probably  by  slow 
oxidation  due  to  the  oxygen  dissolved  in  the  water.  It  may  therefore  be 
considered  that  the  iron-  and  manganese  oxides  of  the  deposits  upon  ocean 
beds  are  in  general  derived  in  greater  part  from  the  sea-water  itself, 
though  an  adsorption  by  descending  volcanic  ash,  bone-fragments,  etc., 
may  also  have  been  operative. 
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The  name  '  "bean  ore '  is  applied  to-day  to  occurrences  of  very  varied 
genesis.  Many  bean  ores  are  closely  related  to  the  present  lake  ore.  On 
the  other  hand,  most  Tertiary  bean  ores  may  be  compared  with  the  recent 
Carlsbad  '  pea  rock,'  not  only  in  regard  to  structure  but  also  in  regard  to 
the  size  of  the  grains  ;  the  term  '  pea  '  has  been  applied  to  Alluvium  ore, 
and  '  bean '  to  Tertiary  ore.  Occasionally  also  a  certain  similarity  between 
bean  ore  and  laterite  is  indisputable. 

Most  bean-ore  deposits  are  limited  to  limestone  districts,  where  spring 
waters  probably  ascended  along  fissures  in  the  limestone  and  deposited 
oolitic  iron  where  they  emerged.  The  process  was  presumably  similar  to 
that  which  may  still  be  observed  in  the  case  of  the  pea  rock  at  Carlsbad, 
with  this  difference  however,  that  at  Carlsbad  principally  calcium  car- 
bonate in  the  form  of  aragonite  is  deposited,  while  with  bean  ore,  owing 
to  the  large  amount  of  iron  in  solution,  chiefly  iron  compounds  and  especi- 
ally ferric  hydrate,  were  precipitated.  At  the  same  time  the  limestone 
country-rock  was  attacked  by  the  processes  of  weathering,  and  apparently, 
since  in  the  Eocene  period  the  climate  was  considerably  warmer  than 
it  is  to-day,  concentrations  of  iron  similar  to  the  laterite  of  the  present- 
day  tropics,  became  formed.  This  analogy  is  the  more  complete  in  that, 
just  as  with  laterite,  bauxite  is  frequently  found  in  association  with  bean 
ore.  With  these  processes  of  weathering  metasomatic  replacement  of  the 
limestone  by  iron  oxides  proceeded  concomitantly.  Eesidual  clay  became 
formed  in  which  concretions  of  limonite  found  their  seat.  The  metaso- 
matic iron  incrustations  were  again  broken  up  by  the  action  of  meteoric 
water,  and  the  pieces  washed  into  the  clay.  Thus,  concretions  and  frag- 
ments of  limonite  are  found  side  by  side  in  clay,  which,  when  red,  is  known 
as  bolus.1 

Since  limestone  districts  are  usually  traversed  by  a  complex  fissure- 
and  channel  system,  detritus  from  these  bean-ore  beds,  which  are  surface 
deposits,  has  sometimes  been  washed  into  channels,  in  which  case  bean 
ore  occurs  partly  in  lode-like  form, 

The  abovd-described  chemical-geological  processes  being  independent 
of  the  geological  age  of  the  limestone,  bean  ore  is  found  in  the  Jurassic, 
the  Triassio>  and  the  Cretaceous.  In  some  cases  it  is  concentrated  so 
as  to  form  thick  beds,  while  in  others  it  is  limited  exclusively  to  the 
filling  of  fissures  and  channels.  In  conformity  with  the  genesis  of  these 
deposits,  the  ore  in  almost  every  case  is  impure  and  characterized  by  much 
insoluble  residue,  With  many  deposits  therefore  the  question  of  pre-; 

i  A  COMBO  red  pigmont, 
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paration  or  dressing  is  of  substantial  importance,  because,  before  smelting, 
the  amount  of  this  residue  should  be  reduced  as  much  as  possible. 

Seeing  that  the  economic  importance  of  bean  ore  is  at  present  small, 
the  following  few  descriptions  of  occurrences  will  probably  suffice : 

MAHDOBF. — North  of  Homberg  in  Niederhessen,  geological  position 
shown  in  Fig.  404.  Diluvium  and  Tertiary  formations  here  occupy  shallow 
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Fio.  404. — Iron  beau-ore  deposits  associated,  with  Tertiary  sediments  near  Mardorf. 
Boole  1  :  40,000.     Dechen. 

synclines  in  a  Muschelkalk  depression.  The  foot- wall  of  the  .ore-bed  is 
formed  by  a  milky-white,  plastic,  Pliocene  clay  containing  numerous 
pea-sized  limonite  concretions  often  in  contact  with  one  another.  In  both 
hanging-wall  and  foot-wall  a  gradual  merging  into  non-metalliferous  clay 
may  be  observed.  The  bed  itself  strikes  north-south,  dips  towards  the 
west,  and  is  1-2-5  m.  thick.  The  hanging-wall  consists  of  a  3-10  m.  thick, 
greasy,  white  clay ;  quicksand ;  and  Diluvium.  Lepsius  regards  the  clay 
as  the  residue  from  dissolved  limestone,  to  which  limestone  also  he  would 
refer  the  iron,  In  any  case  these  are  syngenetic  deposits  occurring  in  the 
form  of  beds,  and  presumably  they  are  of  considerable  ex?t4nt, ':  According 
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to  an  early  analysis,  the  iron  content  of  the  unwashed  ore  is  about  48-4 
per  cent,  with  13  per  cent  of  insoluble  residue ;  the  phosphorus  is  low. 
RHEINHBSSBN. — In  spite  of  their  great  extent  these  deposits  of  this 


Fio.  405. — The  Albian  bean  ore  iron-field  in  the  Franoonian  Alb. 

ore  are  probably  only  payable  in  few,  places.  They  are  found  as  primary 
deposits  upon  the  Tertiary  Cerithiiwir,  OorUoukr,  and  Hy&roUa  lime- 
stones, ,and  the  Gyr&w,  marls  of  the  Mainz  basin.  Gravel-deposits  from 
then?,  ai&jftetiiaihe.  valley  aiuvions  and  in  the  .boulder  accumulations,  etc., 
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which  occur  at  the  base  of  the  loess,  a  calcareous  surface  clay  typically 
developed  on  the  Rhine.  The  deposits  appear  to  be  poor  throughout  and 
consequently  have  been  but  little  investigated.  The  ore  upon  the  limestone 
has  been  worked  in  places  for  a  thickness  of  0-3  to  2-5  m. ;  the  Alluvium 
deposits  are  much  ;thinner.  The  ore  exhibits  no  concretionary  structure, 
but  occurs  rather  as  aggregates  of  large  and  small  nodules  cemented  to- 
gether by  a  sandy  iron  ore.  The  beds  on  the  Wiesberg  plateau  near 
Spredlingen,  on  the  Westerberg  near  Appenheim,  and  on  the  Kloppberg, 
are  relatively  the  most  important,  these  being  up  to  2-4  m.  in  thickness. 
The  ore  always  occurs  in  association  with  variegated  bolus -like  clays 
frequently  traversed  by  nodular  layers  of  limestone  and  marl.  Since  these 
limestones  contain  0-3-2-5  per  cent  of  iron,  they  may  have  been  the  source 
of  the  iron  in  these  beds. 

HOLLFELD  IN  TEE  FnANOONiAN  ALB. — This  district  to  some  extent 


Dolomite 


Friable 
Limonit-e 


Tertiary  Sand  & 
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FIG.  406. — Diagrammatic  section  of  limonite  deposits  in  cavities  of  various  size  in  the  Francouiiui 
Alb  ;  length  50  metres.     JKlockraanu. 

was  known  in  former  centuries,  after  which  it  lay,  forgotten.  The 
deposits  of  the  so-called  Albian  covering  extend  over  the  northern 
,  IPranconian  Alb  to  the  western  bend  of  that  range  near  Regensburg. 
This  district,  delineated  in  Kg.  406,  consists  of  Jurassic  beds  which  slope 
gently  towards  the  north-east  and  are  cut  by  deep  valleys.  The  Albian 
formation,  which  is  characteristic  only  of  the  high  plateau  and  consists  of 
Diluvial  loam,  clay,  and  sand,  covers  the  deposits.  Residual  clay  such  as 
remained  after  the  decomposition  of  the  limestone  and  was  washed  into 
local  pockets,  fissures,  and  channels,  is  conspicuous ;  it  is  mixed  with  sand 
and  limestone  fragments.  The  Albian  covering  is  the  result  of  deforma- 
tion of  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  beds  during  the  Tertiary  and  Quaternary 
periods.  Its  thickness  is  usually  only  1-5  m.,.but  may  be  as  much  as  20 
metres.  In  its  immediate  foot-wall  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hollfeld  near 
Regensburg  the  iron  deposits  occur.  They  are  absent  from ;  the  dolo- 
mite ridges  and  crests,  having  been  removed  from  thence  by  erosion. 
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Between  the  foot-wall  dolomite  and  the  ore,  finely-crystalline  dolomite, 
sand,  and  red  clayey  masses,  are  frequently  found.  The  geological  position 
of  the  deposits  is  well  illustrated  in  Figs.  406,  407,  and  408. 

The  shape  of  the  under  surface  of  the  ore-body  depends  upon  the 
irregular  surface  of  the  dolomite.  The  ore  follows  the  cavities  and  undula- 
tions of  this  surface  in  a  more  or  less  thick  layer,  the  filling  of  these  irregu- 
larities being  completed  by  residual  clay  and  Albian  material.  Numerous 
planes  in  the  clay  of  these  funicular,  ore-bodies  point  not  so  much  to 
tectonic  movement  as  to  local  action  due  to  varying  plasticity.  The 
deposit  consists  chiefly  of  loose  limonite  and  pieces  of  compact  ore  as  large 
as  a  man's  head,  this  ore  being  flaky  and  frequently  exhibiting  a  renif orm 
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I'm.  407. — Large  oro-syuoliuo  between  the  Julius  and  Einschnitt  shafts  at  Hollfeld. 
Scalo  1 : 400.     Binooke  aiul  Ktihler. 

structure,  A  large  number  of  angular  ore-fragments  varying  from  pea-  to 
nut  size  occur  more  or  less  regularly  distributed  throughout  the  deposit, 
though  such  are  also  frequently  concentrated  at  its  base. 

The  source  of  the  iron  is  attributed  by  Kohler  and  Einecke  to  waters 
circulating  through  fissures.  These  mineral  solutions,  however,  in  all 
probability  metasomatically  replaced  the  limestone  in  part  only,  the 
greater  part  of  the  iron  having  been  precipitated  at  the  surface,  by 
the  action  of  meteoric  waters,  In  this  action,  weathering  during  the 
Tertiary  period  and,  in  places,  undoubted  iron  enrichment  during 
the  Eocene  period,  played  parts.  The  subsequent  sinking  of  the 
ore  into  cavities  in  the  limestone  and  the  concomitant  formation 
of  numerous  movement  planes  must  be  referred  to  the  later  cavity 
formation. 
VOL,  ji  2 1 
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The  average  composition  of  the  ore  based  upon  hundreds  of  analyses 
gives  38  per  cent  of  iron,  though  the  content  varies  from  28  to  5446  per 
cent.  The  manganese  content  is  from  0-26  to  8-07  per  cent,  that  of  alumina 
1*05  to  9-31  per  cent,  and  that  of  phosphorus  0-23  to  04  per  cent.  Across 
a  section  of  the  ore-body,  the  loose  clayey  material  occurring  chiefly  in  the 
upper  portion  contains  30-32  per  cent  of  iron,  the  granular  clayey  material 
38-40  per  cent,  and  the  compact  ore  up  to  50  per  cent  or  more.  The 
insoluble  residue  in  the  ore  amounts  to  about  20  per  cent. 


Pio.  408. — Funnel-shaped  Iron  deposit  at  Hollfeld  duo  to  gradual  deepening  of  the  cavity. 
Scale  1 :  400.     Einecke  and  Kohler, 

The  proportions  of  these  differently  aggregated  varieties  is  expressed 
in  the  fact  that  the  average  ore  consists  of  30-35  per  cent  of  compact  ore, 
17-20  per  cent  of  fine  ore,  40-60  per  cent  of  powdered  ore,  and  contains  on 
.an  average  40  per  cent  of  iron.  Generally  speaking,  however,  these  pro- 
portions are  very  irregularly  distributed,  patches  of  compact  ore  occurring 
alongside  others  of  powdered  ore,  while  a  mixture  of  both  in  most  varied 
proportions  may  occur. 

The  use  of  this  ore  for  industrial  purposes  is  limited  by  its  silica  content 
of  20  per  cent  or  more,  though  much  of  this  may  be  removed  by  dressing. 
The  reserves  are  considerable,  having  been  estimated  by  KShler  and 
Einecke  at  165,000,000  tons. 
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SOUTHERN  SLOPE  OF  THE  SWABIAN  ALB. — These  Wurtemberg  iron 
deposits  occur  in  Tertiary  beds  consisting  of  conglomerates  of  Jurassic 
material,  limestone,  clay,  and  sandstone.  The  conglomerate  is  frequently 
represented  by  bean  ore,  the  so-called  clay  ore,  such  occurring  either  in 
seams  or  filling  depressions.  At  subsequent  destruction  of  these  seams 
fragments  of  ore  resulted,  which  together  with  clay  were  washed  into 
cavities  in  the  Jurassic  limestone,  there  occasionally  forming  payable 
deposits — the  so-called  rock  ore.  Such  deposits  occur  up  to  8  m.  in  thick- 
ness. Muhr  gives  their  iron  content  as  31-82  per  cent,  with  29  per  cent 
of  insoluble  residue.  At  present  they  are  not  worked,  though  according 
to  Kohler  and  Einecke  the  reserves  are  considerable. 

In  the  case  of  the  bean  ore  occurring  in  the  Eocene  of  southern  Baden 
the  same  two  kinds  are  differentiated,  namely,  clay  ore  which  occurs  very 
extensively  in  clays,  and  rock  ore  which  fills  cavities  in  the  limestone. 
Strictly  speaking,  only  the  first  of  these,  occurring  principally  in  the  IClettgau 
and  in  the  lake  district  of  Baden,  may  be  classed  as  bean  ore.  The  deposits 
of  this  ore  have  Jurassic  for  their  foot- wall,  and  are  always  associated  with 
red  clays  which  frequently  contain  patches  of  sand.  The  ore  consists  of 
greenish-grey  to  light-brown  nodules  of  flaky  structure  and  varying  from 
pea-  to  nut  size.  It  is  washed  before  smelting,  containing  then  some  50 
per  cent  of  iron,  17  per  cent  of  insoluble  residue,  0-6  per  cent  of  lime,  and 
9  per  cent  of  water.  The  phosphorus  content  is  mostly  low.  Up  to  the 
year  1860  this  ore  was  mined  and  smelted  in  small  charcoal  furnaces,  as 
for  instance  at  Mulheim  and  Oberweiler.  The  economic  importance  of 
these  deposits  appears  to  be  small. 

SWITZERLAND. — In  this  country  also  bean  ore  is  an  early  Tertiary 
formation,  lying  upon  calcareous  Mesozoio  beds  and  associated  with 
bolus,  Hupp&rerde,  phosphorite,  etc.  Since  in  this  case  also  funnel- 
shaped  cavities  in  the  limestone  are  frequent,  the  thickness  of  the  ore- 
bed  varies  considerably.  The  extent  of  this  ore  in  Switzerland  has  been 
greatly  disturbed  by  younger  orogenies  and  erosion.  The  metalliferous 
formation  consists  principally  of  red  ferruginous  clay  or  bolus,  which  may 
reach  100  m.  in  thiolcnosB,  all  gradations  existing  from  rich  plastic  material 
to  sterile  sandy  clay.  This  clay  is  traversed  by  patches  or  bands  of  fine 
quartz-sand.  Where  the  quartz  increases  simultaneously  with  diminution 
of  the  clay,  a  sandy  f acies  known  as  Huppererde  is  formed.  In  the  bolus 
the  alumina  presumably  is  partly  contained  in  the  form  of  bauxite. 

Where  the  complete  metalliferous  formation  is  present  the  upper 
part  appears  to  be  poor  in  limonite.  The  beds  are  characterized  by 
boulders  of  limestone  frequently  corroded  and  in  part  silicified.  Fibrous 
gypsum  also  occurs,  In  depth  the  clay  gradually  becomes  brownish-red 
to  scarlet,  and  grains  of  limonite  begin  to  occur,  these  finally  forming  a  true 
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limonite  bed  up  to  1  m.  in  thickness.  This  bed  often  lies  immediatel 
upon  the  Jurassic  limestone,  occupying  its  uneven  surface.  Since  ore  an 
gangue  replace  each  other  along  the  strike,  the  ore-bodies  have  a  colunma 
or  lenticular  form  in  plan,  while  in  section  ore  is  frequently  absent. 

The  bean  ore  contains  concretions  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to 
hazel-nut ;  they  are  partly  compact  and  sometimes  have  a  concrotionar 
structure,  though  according  to  Schmidt  typical  pisolitic  structure  i 
exceptional.  Concretions  with  a  hard  ferruginous  crust  and  a  aoJ 
argillaceous  dark-yellow  kernel,  are  frequent.  In  order  to  separate  th 
limonite  from  the  bolus  the  deposit  is  washed.  About  50  per  cent  of  01 
containing  approximately  42  per  cent  of  iron  is  obtained  in  this  manne: 
while  the  remaining  50  per  cent  of  bolus  contains  only  2-8  per  cent  of  iroi 
The  insoluble  residue  in  the  ore  before  it  is  washed  is  always  considerable 
generally  exceeding  20  per  cent.  The  P206  content  is  0-19-0-22  per  cent 

Mining  operations  upon  these  deposits  are  being  undertaken  in  man 
places.  The  industry  began  in  the  seventeenth  century  in  the  Schafl 
hausen  Canton,  where  in  the  year  1850  about  1000  tons  of  raw  ore  wei 
produced.  The  best  deposits  are  found  in  the  Jurassic  of  the  Bern 
and  Solothurn  Cantons,  Birstal  being  the  principal  district.  There  th 
bean  ore  is  found  upon  the  upper  beds  of  the  White  Jurassic.  From  18B 
to  1904  about  765,000  tons  'of  ore  were  won,  equivalent  to  320,000  tons  < 
pig  iron.  Owing  to  the  great  variations  in  thickness  it  is  difficult  to  mali 
any  reliable  estimate  of  the  ore-reserves. 

These  Swiss  deposits  also  are  presumably  a  result  of  tropical  weatherin 
early  in  the  Tertiary  period,  such  deposits  having  subsequently  suffere 
both  mechanical  and  chemical  deformation  during  more  recent  orogenies 

L.  de  Launay  x  describes  a  very  extensive  area  of  Tertiary  bean  01 
at  Berry  in  France. 

THE  LIMONITE  DEPOSITS  AT  VOGELSBERG 
LITERATURE 

H.  TASCHB.  '  Toniger  Brauneisenflteija,  dessan  vormalige  und  jetzigo  Gewiunung  ii 
Vogelsberge,'  Neues  Jabrb.  f.  Mtn.  Geol.  Pal.,  1852,  p.  897.— Qt,  W^BTHNBUBGBB.  'D 
rfilnviftlfln  EisenBteiae  im  Regierungsbezirk  Kaaael,  verglioben  mit  don  BasalteiBenntome 


1906,  XIH.  p.  413.  -  -          -  '   ~ Pttlkt> 

The  limonite  deposits  at  Vogelsberg  ate  of  somewhat  different  origi 
from  bean  ore.  These  deposits,  which  are  genetically  and  spacially  moi 
intimately  associated"  with  basalt  have  in  the  Vogelsberg  district  a  vei 

,    -  .  i  Loc.  (At.,  1900. 
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considerable  extent.  All  of  them  lie  near  the  surface,  in  which  position 
they  are  usually  overlaid  by  shallow  Diluvial  and  Alluvial  beds.  Only 
exceptionally  do  several  beds  occur  one  above  the  other,  and  when  that  is 
the  case  such  are  separated  from  one  another  by  layers  of  tuff  poor  in  iron. 
Two  types  of  deposit  are  known,  the  relatively  primary  deposit,  and  the 
secondary  deposit  which  has  resulted  from  the  disintegration  and  recon- 
centration  of  the  primary  deposit.  Since  the  Vogelsberg  deposit,  a  section 
of  which  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  409,  has  entirely  resulted  from  the  weathering 
and  decomposition  of  the  basalt  and  its  tuffs,  in  the  case  of  the  primary 
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deposits  the  much  deformed  basalt  exhibits  a  covering  of  ferric  hydroxide, 
while  the  centre  is  clayey  and  decomposed.  The  individual  ore-bodies 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  clay. 

The  river-concentrated  deposits  are  found  in  terraces  along  the  present 
river  valleys.  They  consist  of  ferruginous,  argillaceous  masses  with  a  few 
boulders  and  numerous  limonite  concretions  in  the  form  of  lumps,  nodules, 
and  geodes,  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  man's  head.  The  deposits  display 
distinct  fluviatile  structure.  The  upper  and  lower  surfaces  are  not  as  a  rule 
parallel  planes,  the  ore-body  often  sinking  far  into  the  basalt  along  channels 
and  shallow  basin-like  depressions.  The  upper  surface  also  is  irregularly 
undulating,  and  characterized  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  bauxite 
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boulders.  The  secondary  Diluvial  beds  hardly  ever  come  to  the  surface,, 
but  remain  covered  with  Diluvial  gravel  and  marshy  loam. 

The  best  deposits  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Miicke,  Lich, 
Griinberg,  Laubach,  and  Niederohmen,  where  they  have  a  thickness  of 
5-20  metres.  These  deposits  chiefly  produce  washing  ore.  In  the  foot- 
wall  basalt  of  many  mines,  fragmentary  ore  occurs  in  flat  calces  of  limited 
horizontal  extent  and  of  a  thickness  which  may  at  times  be  as  much  us 
1  metre.  The  occurrences  at  Miicke  and  Niederohmen  in  the  Vogolfthorg 
probably  lie  in  a  north-south  subsidence,  along  which  the  streams  Soon- 
bach  and  Ohm  have  their  course. 

In  relation  to  genesis  two  opposite  theories  have  been  advanced, 
namely,  deposition  as  the  result  of  weathering}  and  deposition  from  sprhign. 
The  former  attributes  the  ore  to  a  process  of  weathering  having  much 
in  common  with  the  lateritization  now  proceeding  in  the  tropics  and  Hub- 
tropics.  The  second  theory,  which  of  late  years  has  gained  ground,  assumes 
on  the  other  hand  that  the  decomposition  of  the  basalt  was  brought, 
about  by  springs.  This  theory  is  supported  by  the  occurrence  of  recent 
chalybite  springs.  "Whether  however  these  springs  carry  iron  of  them- 
selves, or  whether  they  have  extracted  their  iron  entirely  from  the  basalt, 
cannot  be  said.  If  the  Vogeleberg  ore  were  formed  by  weathering  in  the 
Tertiary  period — which  is  very  probable — it  is  then  very  closely  associated 
with  bean  ore. 

The  raw  ore  is  freed  from  clay  in  washing  trommels,  and  then  aortod 
on  tables.  By  this  means  30  per  cent  of  the  material  hoisted  is  obtained 
as  ore  containing  on  an  average  45  per  cent  of  iron.  The  phosphorus 
content  is  0-2  per  cent ;  the  manganese  0-8-1-2  per  cent.  In  the  cose 
of  particularly  good  deposits  the  icon  content  of  the  sorted  ore  reaches  50 
per  cent. 


OOLITIC  IRON  BEDS 

The  oolitic  iron  ores  consist  in  greater  part  of  concretionary  nodules 
bound  together  by  a  cementing  material.  Under  the  microscope  these 
nodules  are  frequently  seen  to  contain  in  the  centre  a  mineral  particle, 
such  as  a  grain  of  quartz  or  a  small  crystal  of  calcite  or  siderite.  The 
formation  of ^  these  nodules  may  be  explained,  in  that  the  mineral  particles 
now  found  in  the  centre  were  formerly  loose  in  the  mineral  solution 
from  which  by  deposition  they  became  incrusted  with  iron,  This  process 
may  be  still  observed  in  operation  in  the  formation  of  the  Carlsbad 
Sprudelstein. 

The  layers  which  make  up  these  nodules  consist  in  the  case  of  iron 
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deposits,  generally  of  brown  or  red  limonite  or  of  haematite,  but  some- 
times of  iron  silicate.  With  limonite  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine 
whether  the  ore  is  primary  or  an  oxidation  product  of  siderite  or  of  the 
silicate. 

The  cementing  material  of  these  oolitic  ores  likewise  varies  greatly. 
It  may  consist  of  calcite,  as  in  the  case  of  calcareous  minette ;  of  quartz 
material,  as  with  siliceous  minette ;  or  of  ore.  Only  very  exceptionally 
is  it  of  clayey  material.  Phosphate  of  lime  frequently  shares  in  the 
composition  of  the  nodules  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  cementing  material. 
On  this  account  therefore,  before  the  discovery  of  the  Thomas  basic 
process  it  was  not  possible  to  make  use  of  the  phosphoric  minette. 

The  geological  age  of  the  oolitic  iron  deposits  is  very  variable.  Since 
they  are  distinguished  from  other  iron  beds  solely  by  their  structure,  like 
these,  they  may  belong  to  all  formations.  They  are  particularly  ex- 
tensive in  the  Silurian  of  the  United  States,  where  the  Clinton  haematite 
deposit  extends  over  whole  government  districts.  Of  late  years  also  the 
occurrence  of  these  ores  in  the  Coal-measures  of  Germany  and  England  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  some  geologists,  and  though  these  occurrences  are 
at  present  of  no  economic  importance  they  are  nevertheless  of  significance 
in  relation  to  the  genesis  of  oolitic  iron  ore-beds.  The  dull,  grey,  fine- 
grained deposits  are  intercalated  in  shales  which  also  include  marine  beds, 
and,  accordingly,  fluviatile  and  marine  beds  exist  here  side  by  side.  It 
would  appear  therefore  that  with  these  Carboniferous  oolites  an  origin  in 
great  sea  depth  were  impossible.  The  Jurassic  formation — the  middle 
horizon  of  which,  the  Brown  Jurassic,  owes  its  name  to  its  high  iron  content 
— is  particularly  rich  in  such  oolitic  deposits.  The  minette  occurrences  in 
Gorman  Lorraine,  Luxemburg,  and  Meurthe-et-Moselle  in  Prance,  are 
situated,  for  instance,  at  the  base  of  the  Middle  Jurassic,  The  Glovolund 
ore  in  England  is  Middle  Lias,  the  same  horizon  as  that  to  which  the  minetto 
of  the  lower  Rhine  around  Xanten  and  Bislich,  belongs,  Among  the 
Jurassic  deposits,  the  minette  of  German  Lorraine,  etc.  and  the  oolite  of 
Cleveland  are  characterized  by  particularly  large  extent. 

In  the  Cretaceous  no  oolitic  iron  ore  has  yet  been  recorded,  though 
such  ore  frequently  occurs  in  the  Tertiary.  In  a  shallow  bore-hole  at 
Winterswyk  on  Dutch  territory  hear  the  German  frontier,  a  red  oolitic  ore 
consisting  of  haematite  nodules  cemented  together  by  a  clayey  material, 
was  found  at  the  base  of  the  Tertiary,  presumably  in  the  Eocene, 
Further  efforts  to  find  the  continuation  of  this  ore-bed  were  unfortunately 
unsuccessful.  The  term  minette  was  also  applied  to  this  ore. 

The  Tertiary  oolitic  bean-ore  deposits,  the  nodules  of  which,  unlike 
those  of  minette  which  are  fine-grained  throughout,  may  reach  relatively 
large  dimensions — pea-  and  bean  size — have  already  been  described,  They 
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occur  in  part  in  funnel-shaped  cavities  upon  limestone  plateaus  of  the 
most  varied  geological  age,  and  are  mostly  associated  with  clay  and  frag- 
ments of  older  ore-beds.  With  them  also  a  fast  cemented  matrix  is 
quite  exceptional. 

In  the  Quartenary  period  oolitic  iron  ore  is  replaced  by  lake  ore,  which 
likewise  consists  principally  of  nodules.1  The  nomenclature  of  the  oolitic 
ores  is  therefore  not  simple.  The  term  minette  is  used  for  one  large 
group  of  ore-beds,  while  the  ore  of  another  group  is  known  as  bean  ore. 
The  following  nomenclature  is  suggested  : 

1.  Minette,  a  more  or  less  fine-grained  oolitic  iron  ore,  the  matrix  of 
which  may  consist  of  different  materials.    It  is  further  advisable  also  to 
limit  this  term  to  Jurassic  ores. 

2.  Bean  ore,  a  loose  oolitic  iron  ore,  the  grains  or  nodules  of  which 
have  mostly  a  larger  diameter.    Such  ore  is  frequently  associated  with 
clay  and  ore-fragments  and  is  generally  of  Tertiary  age. 

3.  There  remains  then  a  number  of  ore-beds  which  in  regard  to 
structure  are  very  similar  to  minette,  but  which  as  a  rule  possess  a  greater 
geological  age. 

ECONOMIC  IMPORTANCE. — The  oolitic  iron  ores  have  not  in  general  a 
high  metal  content.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  average  content  varies 
between  28  and  35  per  cent.  The  Clinton  ore  with  48  per  cent  is  an  excep- 
tion. In  spite  of  this  generally-speaking  low  metal  content  the  oolitic 
ores,  in  consequence  of  their  great  extent,  are  exceedingly  important.  The 
total  reserves  of  the  Lorraine  minette  have  been  reckoned  at  about 
2,000,000,000  tons  of  ore,  equivalent  to  700,000,000  tons  of  iron.  In  the 
year  1910  out  of  22,900,000  tons,  the  total  German  production,  this  minette 
contributed  no  less  than  16,600,000  tons.2 

With  regard  to  genesis,  in  the  first  place  it  must  be  pointed  out  that 
in  relation  to  structure  the  oolitic  iron  ores  exhibit  a  great  similarity, 
frequently  even  identity,  to  recent  lake  ores.  Both  varieties  of  ore  consist 
in  greater  part  of  concretionary  nodules,  the  difference  in  many  cases 
lying  only  in  the  cementing  material,  which  with  the  oolitic  ores  is  as  a 
rule  hard,  and  with  the  lake  ores,  soft.  Speaking  generally,  the  majority 
of  metalliferous  oolites  of  earlier  geological  periods  have  a  genesis  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  lake  ores. 

Additional  evidence  of  a  sedimentary  origin  exists  in  the  fact  that  the 
iron  oolites  often  form  fairly  regular  beds  of  strikingly  large  extent,  and 
.that  frequently  within  one  and  the  same  district  several  ore-beds  follow 
one  above  the  other,  each  bed  over  a  large  area  displaying  a  constant 
or  almost  constant  composition.  We  would  also  point  out  that  metal- 
liferous oolites  in  some  districts  are  found  with  almost  undisturbed  bedding. 

i  Ante,  pp.  982-988.  «  Ante,  p.  1001.  .  .      .  ' 
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Against  the  theory  of  sedimentation  the  objection  has  occasionally 
been  raised  that  so  large  a  quantity  of  iron,  as  for  instance  in  the  seam-like 
Jurassic  deposits,  cannot  be  explained  by  increment  from  surface  solutions. 
Since  however  the  recent  lake  ores  demonstrate  the  transport  of  iron  in 
large  amount  by  surface  solutions,  this  objection  appears  to  lack  force. 

According  to  the  view  defended  by  some  authorities,  the  iron  oolites, 
or  at  all  events  some  of  them,  do  not  represent  primary  sediments  but 
rnetasomatic  replacements  of  calcareous  oolites,  by  percolating  iron  solu- 
tions. In  the  case  of  individual  occurrences  the  possibility  of  such  an 
origin  cannot  be  denied.  For  many  districts,  however,  the  primary  origin 
is  as  good  as  proved.  This  question  is  dealt  with  more  fully  when  describing 
the  minette  of  Lorraine-Luxemburg.  The  formation  of  bean  ore  by 
lateritization,  etc.,  is  likewise  discussed  later. 
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The  tableland  of  Lorraine  is  bounded  by  the  Ardennes,  the  Eifel,  the 
Hunsriick,  and  the  Vosges  mountains,  which  together  form  a  large  semi- 
circle open  towards  the  west.  To  the  western  portion  of  this  tableland 
the  Briey  plateau  belongs,  this  extending  from  the  southern  border  of  the 
Ardennes  to  the  south  of  Metz,  as  illustrated  in  Figs.  17,  158,  and  410. 
In  the  structure  of  this  tableland  the  minette  beds  take  part,  these  beds 
occupying  a  belt  of  country  in  the  east,  18-20  km.  wide  and  56-60  Ion. 
long  from  n'orth  to  south.  How  far  this  occurrence  extends  to  the  west 
beyond  the  width  already  known,  remains  for  subsequent  developments 
to  determine.  A  small  minette  district,  beginning  south  and  extending 
20  km.  north  of  Nancy,  occurs  along  the  southern  continuation  of  this 
belt,  being  separated  from  the  principal  district  by  an  unpayable  portion 
25  km.  in  extent. 

The  principal  district  covers  a  narrow  strip  of  German  territory  to  the 
east,  a  wide  strip  of  French  territory  to  the  west,  and  finally  a  border  zone 
in  Luxemburg  to  the  north.  Important  industrial  towns  within  it  are, 
Gross  Moyeuvre,  Fentsch,  Algringen,  Aumetz-Friede,  Diidelingen,  Riime- 
lingen,  German  Oth,  DifEerdingen,  Redingen,  Hussigny,  Longwy,  Briey, 
and  Nancy.  The  geological  structure  of  the  district  is  exhibited  most 
clearly  in  the  deep  erosion  valleys  which  cut  the  Briey  plateau,  among 
these  being  the  valleys  of  the  Mosel,  Orne,  Fentsch,  Algringen,  Meurthe,  etc. 

The  deposits  are  limited  to  the  Upper  Lias  and  the  Dogger.  In  its 
lower  portion  the  Upper  Lias  consists  of  thin  bituminous  beds,  while  in  the 
upper  portion  black  marls  predominate.  Above  these  comes  the  metal- 
liferous  formation,  which  palreontologically  cannot  be  sharply  separated 
from  the  Lias,  at  least,  German  and  French  geologists  have  hitherto  not 
been  able  to  come  to  an  agreement  concerning  this  very  important  boundary. 
Van  Werveke  correlates  the  ore-bearing  beds  with  the  Lower  Dogger,  the 
horizon  of  the  Trigonia  navis  and  Ammonites  Murchisoni.  French  authori- 
ties, on  the  other  hand,  include  the  minette  beds  with  the  Lias,  so  that 
according  to  their  correlation  the  Dogger  first  begins  above  the  minette. 

In  the  hanging-wall  of  the  ore  a  20-30  m.  thick  impervious  marl-slate 
complex  of  dark  blue  colour  and  known  by  the  miner  as  the  '  hanging- wall 
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marl/  occurs.    Van  Werveke  correlates  this  with,  the  Oharennes  beds,  the 
higher  portion  of  which  consists  of  alternating  beds  of  limestone  and  marl, 
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Although,  all  the  beds  of  the  Lower  Dogger  are  ferruginous, ,  the 
individual  minette  beds  have  sharp  boundaries  against  the  hanging-wall 
and  foot-wall,  so  that  they  may  rightly  be  regarded  as  independent  seams 
or  beds,  distinct  from  the  country-rock  not  only  by  their  greater  iron 
content  but  also  by  their  definite  walls.  The  minette  beds  and  the 
country-rock  together  are  known  in  Germany  as  the  '  Minetteformation/ 
and  in  France  as  the  '  Formation  ferrugineuse.' 

To  the  south  of  the  Briey  plateau  and  along  its  eastern  border  this 

formation  has  a  thickness  of 
15-20  m.,  a  thickness  which 
increases  considerably  going 
north  and  west,  till  at  Esch 
and  Bollingen  it  reaches  a 
maximum  of  60  metres. 

Smaller,  more  or  less 
sharply  defined  areas  within 
the  whole  district  have  special 
names.  Thus,  in  Luxemburg 
the  Esch  -  Dudelange  basin 
around  Esch,  Riidelingen,  and 
Diidelingen,  and  the  Belvaux- 
Lamadelaine  basin  around  Bel- 
vaux  -  Lamadelaine,  are  dis- 
tinguished. In  German  Luxem- 
burg the  Fentsch  and  the  Ome 
divide  the  district  into  three 
parts,  namely,  the  Aumetz- 
picture  of  a  rod  sandy  Arsweiler  tableland  north  of 

the    Moyouvre    mine    in    Lorraine.    the    Feiltgcll}    tne    country 

between  Fentsch  and  Orne,  and 
finally,  the  district  south  of  the  Orne.  In  France  the  boundaries  of 
payability  are  made  use  of  to  distinguish  three  areas,  the  Longwy  basin 
to  the  north,  the  Central  basin  in  the  centre,  and  the  Onie  basin  to  the 
south. 

The  different  minette  beds,  separated  from  each  other  by  blue  and 
grey  marls,  are  distinguished  and  known  by  their  respective  red,  brown, 
blaok,  yellow,  and  grey  colours.  All  of  them  are  oolitjc.  The  individual 
grains  or  oolites  are  on  an  average  0-25  mm,  diam.  and  are  cemented 
sometimes  in  a  calcareous,  sometimes  in  a  clayey  or  siliceous  matrix. 
They  are  round,  flat,  or  irregular  in  shape ;  when  one  axis  is  longer  than  the 
other  the  longer  axis  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  bedding.  The  iron  content  is 
contained  essentially  in  the  oolites  and  consequently  is  roughly  propor- 
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tional  to  them.  The  mineralogioal  composition  of  these  oolites  has  not 
yet  been  completely  determined.  According  to  investigation  by  Blum, 
they  consist  not  only  of  limonite  but  also  of  ferrous  carbonate,  ferroso- 
ferric  oxide,  and  ferrous  silicates.  Kohlmann  and  van  Werveke  consider 
that,  in  addition,  they  contain  iron- aluminium-  and  iron-magnesium- 
aluminiuni  silicates,  that  is  to  say,  compounds  similar  to  thuringite  and 
chamosite.  The  ferric  hydrates  are  found  more  particularly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  outcrop,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  faults.  Other  iron 
compounds  also  occur  in  large  amount,  ferric  oxide  being  found  more 
particularly  in  the  upper  levels  and  ferrous  oxide  in  the  lower.  Whether, 
as  Kohlmann  assumes,  this  constitutes  a  case  of  primary  depth-zones,  or 
whether  secondary  processes  are  responsible,  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

Within  the  ore-bed,  limestone  bands  made  up  of  nodules,  patches  or 
irregular  elongated  masses,  frequently  occur,  occupying  sometimes  as  much 
as  two-thirds  of  the  thickness  of  the  bed.    The  passage  between  these 
limestone  bands  and  ore  is  gradual.    Not  infrequently  marls  occur  in  thin 
layers  alternating  with  ore.    While  the  subsequent  separation  of  the  ore 
from  such  limestone  is  easy,  the  marl,  being  inclined  to  crumble,  frequently 
contaminates  the  ore.    Around  the  margins  the  minette  beds  gradually  pass 
into  limestone  poor  in  iron,  marl,  and  sandy  marl.    Although  the  distri- 
bution of  the  different  minette  beds  is  not  regular,  the  boundaries  of  the 
richer  beds  coincide  approximately  with  those  of  the  payable  areas.   Within 
these   areas  the  petrographical  characters  of  the  ore -bed  differ  sub- 
stantially from  those  of  the  intercalated  waste  material.     This  material, 
however,  may  merge  into  ore,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  ore  may  merge 
into  waste.    The  calcareous  and  siliceous  bands  characteristic  of  individual 
bods  are  subject  to  considerable  variation  within  one  and  the  same  bed. 

Kohlmann  formulated  the  following  sequence  of  minette  beds  : 


Hanging-wall  bed 


Middle  calcareous  group 


Lower  siliceous  group 


Hanging-wall  marl. 
Bed  sandy  bed. 
Bed  calcareous  bed. 
Yellow  bed. 
Grey  bed. 
Brown  bed. 
Black  bed. 
Green  bed. 
Foot-wall  marl. 


In  the  yellow  and  red  calcareous  bed  van  Werveke  differentiates 
several  ore^beiriBg  horizons.  The  three  lowest  beds,  the  green,  the  black, 
and  the  browii,  we  Characterized  by  the  amount  of  silica  they  contam, 
and  fMtttotitabi  ^classed  by  Hm  as  the  lower  siliceous  group,  this  being 
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separated  from  the  hanging-wall  red  sandy  bed  by  the  middle  calcareous 
group. 

The  thickness  of  the  separate  beds  may  reach  7  metres.  The  most 
important  is  the  grey  bed,  which  in  regard  to  composition,  thickness,  and 
extent,  is  the  most  constant.  This  bed  appears  to  be  well  developed 
throughout  the  Luxemburg  and  German  areas.  The  ore  is  mostly  grey, 
but  contains  also  reddish,  brownish,  and  greenish  patches.  The  maximum 
thickness  of  7  m.  is  not  always  payable  throughout.  It  contains  on  an 
average  28-40  per  cent  Fe,  10-15  per  cent  CaO,  and  5-10  per  cent  Si02. 
Since  the  ore-beds  may  become  impoverished  and  the  intercalated  material 
may  become  enriched,  there  are  in  the  minette  formation  considerable 
quantities  of  ferruginous  flux  in  addition  to  ore. 

The  tectonics  of  the  district  are  simple.  The  beds  dip  mostly  3°, 
rarely  as  much  as  7°,  towards  the  west,  as  illustrated  in  Pig.  17.  In  many 
districts  a  gentle  folding  may  be  observed,  the  anticlinal  and  synclinal  axes 
of  which  strike  north-east.  •  While  at  the  eastern  limit  a  dip  towards  the 
west  occurs,  to  the  north  the  beds  are  inclined  eouth-east  to  south.  While 
again  in  the  north-west  they  occur  at  the  surface  with  almost  horizontal 
bedding,  in  the  south-west  they  lie  relatively  deep.  The  regular  bedding  is 
disturbed  by  numerous  faults  which  in  one  and  the  same  bed  may  suddenly 
produce  considerable  variations  in  depth.  These  faults  strike  mostly  north- 
east, that  is,  parallel  to  the  shallow  anticlines  and  synclines  ;  usually  they 
dip  60°-70°,  sometimes  north-west  and  sometimes  south-east. 

Going  from  north-west  to  south-east  the  principal  faults  are  those  of 
Grorcy,  Saulnes,  Differdingen-Godbrange,  German-Oth,  the  Middle  Fault, 
and  those  of  Oettingen,  Fentsch,  Avril,  Hayihgen,  Gross  Moyeuvre,  Rom- 
bach,  Verneville-Flavigny,  Gravelotte,  and  Metz.  The  throw  of  these  faults 
varies  from  a  few  metres  to  150  metres.  They  frequently  form  uplifts  and 
subsidences,  while  step-faulting  is  particularly  noticeable.  These  faults  in 
consequence  of  their  usually  small  throw  and  the  great  distance  between 
them,  have  no  great  effect  upon  mining  operations.  They  produce  their 
worst  effect  in  disturbing  the  impervious  marl-  and  clay  beds  in  the 
hanging-wall. 

The  genesis  of  the  minette  deposits  has  not  yet  been  fully  agreed.  In 
general  two  views  are  advanced.  According  to  the  one  they  were  formed 
syngenetically  by  precipitation  from  sea-water,  while  according  to  the 
other,  ferruginous  solutions  gradually  effected  the  metasomatic  replacement 
of  pre-existing  lime  oolites.  Against  this  latter  theory  however,  no  channels 
.  along  which  these  solutions  could  have  come  and  which  should  be  found 
in  the  foot-wall  of  the  deposit,  are  known,  nor  in  the  course  of  mining 
operations  has  any  support  for  this  view  been  found.  The  numerous 
faults  cannot  be  taken  to  represent  such  channels,  since  the  ore-beds  in  the 
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neighbourhood  have  been  found  by  experience  to  be  poorer  in  iron  than 
at  a  greater  distance.  Further,  adjacent  beds  of  non-oolitic  and  less 
resistant  limestone  exhibit  no  alteration  to  ore ;  yet  did  such  channels 
exist,  these  beds,  as  much  as  the  minette  beds,  should  be  traversed  by  them. 
These  deposits  might  of  course  have  been  formed  by  descending  ferruginous 
solution^  but  against  this,  among  other  things,  is  the  fact  that  the  strata 
in  the  hanging-wall  are  not  characterized  by  any  pronounced  iron  content. 
We  regard  the  beds  as  true  sediments. 

In  consequence  of  their  favourable  situation,  their  regular  composition, 
and  their  texture,  the  economic  importance  of  these  minette  beds  is 
immense,  though  minette  in  itself  represents  the  lowest  grade  of  all  payable 
iron  ores.  From  an  average  iron  content  of  33-35  per  cent,  approxi- 
mately 26-28  per  cent  is  necessary  to  cover  the  costs  of  production. 

The  composition  of  the  minette  deposits  may  be  gathered  from  the 
table  on  p.  1009,  which  the  following  average  figures,  taken  from  the 
text  to  the  geological  map  of  western  German  Lorraine,  serve  to  com- 
plete. 
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The  red  calcareous  bed,  containing  some  40  per  cent  ore,  is  the  richest ; 
it  is  however  in  greater  part  exhausted.  In  the  case  of  several  beds,  with 
an  increase  in  the  iron  there  is  at  the  same  time  an  increase  in  the  silica,  and 
the  cost  for  flux  rises.  The  grey  bed  however  has  a  favourable  composition  ; 
it  produces  ore  which  can  either  be  smelted  by  itself  or  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  small  amount  of  flux  from  adjacent  beds.  The  phosphorus 
throughout  is  sufficient  to  allow  the  application  of  the  Thomas  process ; 
the  manganese  content  on  the  other  hand  must  be  artificially  increased, 
2s.  6d.-3s.  per  ton  being  reckoned,  as  the  cost  of  the  pig  iron  necessary  as 
manganif  erous  flux.  The  porosity  of  the  ore  allows  it  to  be  easily  crushed 
and  smelted,  while  the  lime  content  in  many  of  the  beds  still  further 
facilitates  smelting.  In  spite  of  these  generally  speaking  favourable  con- 
ditions, the  limit  of  payability  is  capable  of  further  reduction  by  saving 
in  freight  and  cost  of  coke,  etc.,  and  it  is  hoped  in  future  to  be  able  to  work 
at  a  profit  calcareous  minette  containing  but  25  per  cent  of  iron. 

The  following  table  gives  the  production  of  the  Lorraine  minette 
district  for  the  years  1901-1911 :  •  '  . 
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Export. 

Proportion  of 

output  accounted 

Year. 

Iron  Ore  Output. 

for  uy  area  within 

To  Germany  :  Saar, 

To  Belgium  anil 

German  Customs 

Wuatpkalla,  etc. 

France. 

Union. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Per  Cunt. 

1901 

7,596,000 

2,272,000 

528,000 

46 

1902 

8,793,000 

2,944,000 

550,000 

49 

1903 

10,083,000 

3,347,000 

044,000 

50 

1904 

11,135,000 

3,327,000 

602,000 

50 

1905 

11,968,000 

3,480,000 

869,000 

61 

1900 

13,834,000 

4,309,000 

839,000 

52 

1907 

14,208,000 

4,425,000 

808,000 

54 

1908 

13,282,000 

4,681,000 

716,000 

54 

1909 

14,443,000 

4,558,000 

733,000 

54 

1910 

16,052,000 

6,480,137 

894,278 

65 

1911 

17,754,571 

5,335,288 

868,212 

61 

With  regard  to  the  ore-reserves,  Kohlmann,  after  most  careful 
examination,  considers  that  under  the  present  economic  conditions  about 
2,130,000,000  tons  may  be  reckoned  in  German  Lorraine  and  Luxemburg. 

The  exploitation  of  the  minette  deposits  has  only  been  possible  since 
the  introduction  of  the  Thomas  process.  The  German  Lorraine  minette 
district  came  into  German  possession  at  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1871. 
This  district  in  the  year  1873,  that  is,  at  the  beginning  of  mining  opera- 
tions under  German  government,  produced  809,541  tons,  worth  £129,699 
from  33  mines  with  1905  employees.  Since  that  time  the  importance  of 
the  district  has  rapidly  increased.  In  1903  a  total  of  10,683,042  tons, 
worth  £1,406,500,  was  produced  from.  50  mines  with  11,010  employees. 
Ifor  the  year  1909  the  official  statistics  were  14,441,208  tons  containing 
on  an  average  28-5  per  cent  of  iron  and  worth  £1,929,900 ;  while  the 
corresponding  figures  for  1910  were  16,652,143  tons  containing  28-8  per 
cent  of  iron  and  worth  £2,257,750.  In  these  two  years  operations  were 
carried  on  in  45  and  46  mines  respectively.  This  district  from  1873  to 
1912,  that  is,  during  a  period  of  forty  years,  has  probably  produced  about 
280,000,000  tons  of  ore. 

The  Luxemburg  minette  district  was  declared  open  in  the  year  1870, 
though  the  beginning  of  niining  operations  dates  back  to  1860.  From  1868 
to  1909  altogether  about  150,000,000  tons  were  won,  The  production  in 
1909  amounted  to  about  11,100,000  tons,  and  in  1910  to  about  8,900,000 
tons, 

In  the  French  minette  district  mining  operations  developed  very 
similarly.  In  spite  of  the  low  content  of  the  ore  this  district  also  is  of  great 
importance.  The  following  are  the  figures  of  production : 


1906 
19Q6 


6,399,000  tons. 
7,399,000    „ 
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1907  .  .  .    8,822,000  tons 

1908  .  .  .    8,452,000  „ 

1909  .  .  .   10,673,000  „ 

1910  .  .  about  13,000,000  „ 

The  French  total  ore-reserves  are  reckoned  at  3  milliard  tons. 
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These  deposits  occur  principally  in  the  Middle  Lias,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  the  zone  of  Ammonites  Jamesoni ;  sometimes  in  the  Lower  Lias 
and  more  particularly  in  the  beds  of  Ammonites  BucHwnM  or  Anetites ; 
and  now  and  again  in  still  higher  horizons  of  the  Lias,  though  these 
last  are  of  no  great  importance.  With  several  of  these  deposits,  in 
addition  to  the  oolitic,  the  fine  clastic  structure  is  found,  the  ore  having 
then  the  appearance  of  a  fine-grained  angular  breccia,  The  distribution 
of  the  different  districts  has  been  greatly  influenced  by  Mesozoio  folding, 
the  importance  of  this  relation  having  been  first  demonstrated  by  Stille. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  folding,  denudation  was,  considerable  and  the 
ironstone  beds  of  to-day  represent  but  the  remnants  of  larger  sheets 
which  in  greater  part  have  been  demolished.  It  must  be  remarked, 
however,  that  these  deposits  in  their  original  concjitipii  were  in  all  prob- 
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ability  hardly  so  extensive  as  the  occurrences  of  minette  in  Lorraine. 
The  most  important  of  them  are  herewith  briefly  described. 

In  the  Altenbeken-Langeland  Lias  syncline  several  oolitic  ironstone 
seams  occur  along  the  east  border  of  the  Eggegebiige — the  southernmost 
portion  of  the  Teutoburger  Wald— dipping  35°-37°  to  the  west,  into  the 
hill.  Among  these  are  a  grey-brown  oolitic  seam  of  1-1  m.  thickness,  a 
red  oolitic  seam  of  2-2  m.,  a  grey-brown  oolitic  seam  of  1-2  m.,  and  another 
grey-brown  oolitic  seam  of  1-3  metres.  Then  in  the  hanging- wall,  after  80  m. 
of  barren  material,  come  the  Fund  seam  of  black-brown  oolitic  ore,  1-2  m., 
and  the  Antonius  seam  of  red  oolitic  ore,  4-5  in.,  so  that  within  a  thickness 
of  280  m.  the  total  thickness  of  ore  amounts  to  11-12  metres.  The  length 
along  the  strike  in  the  case  of  the  Antonius  seam  has  been  put  by  Heusler 
at  6  kilometres.  The  beds  form  a  flat  syncline.  The  ore  contains  19-40 
per  cent,  and  on  an  average  perhaps  28  per  cent  of  iron,  with  traces  of 
manganese,  7-3-26  per  cent  CaO,  2-2-95  per  cent  MgO,  0-04-0-9  per  cent  P, 
9-25  per  cent  Si02,  6-1-10-7  per  cent  A1203)  and  0-07-0-1  per  cent  of  S. 
It  is  accordingly  low-grade  and  contains  considerable  insoluble  residue. 
These  deposits  were  formerly  worked  by  the  old  Altenbeken  works ;  at 
present  the  mines  lie  idle. 

The  deposit  at  Bonenburg  belongs  to  the  second  Lias  syncline  of  the 
Eggegebirge,  which  extends  from  Neuenheerse  to  Bonenburg,  is  much 
broken  up,  and  in  its  southern  portion  reaches  a  width  of  0-5  kilometres. 
To  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  Keuper  and  Muschelkalk,  and  to  the  west  by 
Oretaooous.  In  the  Lias,  in  addition  to  a  large  number  of  spharosiderite 
seams  of  little  importance,  there  occurs  a  red  oolitic  seam,  5-6  m.  in 
thickness,  belonging  to  the  Middle  Lias.  This  seam  dips  34°-37°  south- 
west and  extends  but  a  short  distance  along  the  strike.  According  to  con- 
tained fossils  and  to  its  petrographical  nature,  etc.,  this  seam  is  identical 
with  the  Antonius  seam  at  Langeland.  Two  other  oolitic  seams  1-10  and 
1-94  m,  thick  respectively,  which  formerly  also  were  worked,  occur  in  the 
hanging-wall.  The  composition  of  the  ore  resembles  that  at  Langeland. 
It  was  formerly  smelted  at  the  Teutonia  works  near  Borlinghauben.  For 
economic  reasons  operations  were  suspended  as  the  Westphalian  industry- 
came  to  the  fore. 

The  occurrence  at  Welda-Volkrnarsen  belongs  to  a  third  Lias  syncline 
extending  south-west  of  Warburg,  from  Wethen  through  Welda  to  Volk- 
marsen,  for  a  length  of  about  8  km.  with  a  width  of  a  few  hundred  metres. 
This  oolitic  iron  ore-bed  belongs  to  the  Middle  Lias,  is  2-5  m.  thick,  and 
dips  about  35°  west-south-west.  It  resembles  the  Antonius  seam  at  Lange- 
land and  the  main  bed  at  Bonenburg.  Although  this  is  but  a  narrow  Lias 
subsidence  bounded  on  either  side  by  Keuper  and  Muschelkalk,  and  large 
reserves  cannot  therefore  be  expected,  prospecting  has  latterly  been  carried 
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on  to  a  large  extent  in  the  southern  part  of  the  syncline,  where  the  deposit 
has  proved  to  become  richer  in  depth.  The  character  of  the  ore  appears 
to  be  more  favourable  than  that  at  Langeland  and  Bonenburg,  the  silica 
being  below  14  per  cent.  The  ore  formerly  smelted  at  the  Veckemhagen 
works  contained  on  an  average  30  per  cent  of  iron. 

The  Markoldendorf  Lias  syncline,  illustrated  in  Fig.  412,  contains 
rich  iron  ore  west  of  Einbeck.  In  this  case  also  the  deposits,  which  may 
reach  a  thickness  of  3-4  m.,  are  found  in  the  Middle  Lias.  The  beds,  winch 
greatly  resemble  minette,  are  sap-green,  bluish,  or  brown  in  colour.  The 
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FIG.  412.— Oolitic  iron  deposits  in  the  MorkoMeudorf  Lias  syncliue 
Scale  1  : 100,000.     Emerson. 

iron  content  is  given  as  30-56  per  cent.  Since  the  Lias  here  rises  like 
island*  through  the  surface  Diluvium,  the  further  extension  of  these  deposits 
will  have  to  be  determined  by  boring, 

*  i ,  i*  ?6  3^lberS  east  of  K^iensen  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kahle- 
feld,  Echte,  Oldershausen,  and  Wiershausen,  the  Jurassic,  as  illustrated  in 
Fig.  413,  occurs  completely  developed.  The  middle  division  comes  to 
surface  m  the  south-east,  the  beds  dipping  as  much  as  30°,  but  as  a  rule 
much  natter,  into  the  hill.  The  mining  area  covers  several  square  kilo- 
metres. According  to  Schloenbach,  the  dark,  red-brown,  and  very  fine- 
grained ironstone  is  oolitic,  contains  many  fossils,  and  reaches  a  thickness 
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of  1-5  to  2  metres.  It  belongs  to  the  horizon  of  Ammonites  J.amesoni. 
The  old  mines  at  Oldershausen  likewise  worked  an  ironstone  bed,  1-5-2  m. 
in  thickness,  the  ore  from  which  was  smelted  at  Karlshiitte  near  Alfeld. 
The  early  figures  of  the  iron  content  of  the  ore,  34-38  per  cent,  are  probably 
unreliable ;  it  is  more  likely  that  the  composition  was  similar  to  that  of 
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PIG.  413.T-OolltIc  Iroiwtone  in  the  Kalilafeltl-Eclite  LittH  nyaolhia, 
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the  foregoing  associated  deposits,    In  any  case  the  bedding  ,  conditions 
appear  favourable  for  exploitation, 

The  ironstone  bed  on  the  Heinberg  near  Salsgitter  likewise  belongs  to 
the  Middle  Lias,  It  comes  to  surface  and  dips  at  a  low  angle  to  the  eas£. 
The  bedding  conditions  are  regular  for  some  5  kilometres.  The  thickness' 
of  this  oolitic  ironstone,  which  has  a  calcareous  matrix  and  belongs  to  the 
Margaritatus  beds,  is  1-2  metres,  The  iron  content  is  very  low. 
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The  most  important  of  these  Middle  German  occurrences  are  those 
at  Harzburg  on  the  north  border  of  the  Harz,  illustrated  in  Fig.  414,  These 
consist  of  :  (1)  the  Lias  oolitic  ironstone  at  the  Friederike  mine  ;  (2)  the 
oolitic  ferruginous  limestone  at  the  Hansa  mine,  belonging  to  the  White 
Jurassic ;  (3)  the  limonite-  and  phosphorite  conglomerates  of  the  Lower 
Cretaceous  or  more  particularly  the  Neocomian ;  (4)  the  ironstone  con- 
glomerates of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  or  more  particularly  the  Emscherian.1 
Of  these  however,  only  the  first-mentioned  are  economically  important. 
The  general  geological  position  is  indicated  in  Fig.  414.  A  section  along 
a  north-west  line  exposes  from  west  to  east :  Bunter,  Muschelkalk,  Keuper, 
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FIG.  414. — Oolitic  ironatoue  in  the  Lias  formation  near  Hnrzlmrg.     Soulo  1 :  50,000. 
Eineoke  mid  Kiihlcr. 

Lias,  Dogger,  Malni,  and  Lower-  and  Upper  Cretaceous.  The  beds  are 
overturned  and  dip  about  50°  to  the  south,  that  is,  into  the  Harz.  With 
regard  to  mineralisation,  only  the  Lias  comes  into  question,  and  not  only 
the  afore-mentioned  Ammonites  Jamesoni  horizon  of  the  Middle  Lias,  but 
also  the  Arietites  beds  of  the  Lower  Lias.  The  ironstone  seam  in  the 
Middle  Lias  has  a  thickness  of,  2m.;  at  a  distance  of  80  m.  in  the  geological 
foot-wall,  but  owing  to  the  overthrust  in  the  actual  hanging-wall,  follows 
the  rich  ironstone  horizon  of  the  Lower  Lias  with  four  beds  having  thick- 
nesses of  2  m.,  2-5,  6-0,  and  1  m.  respectively,  these  being  separated  from 
one  another  by  several  metres  of  clay  and  black  slate.  The  Friederike  mine 
works  three  beds  of  3,  2-50,  and  6  m,  thickness  respectively.  The  total 
thickness  in  the,  Middle  Lias  being  14-50  m.,  this  occurrence  is  the  largest 
in  the  north-west  German  Lias. 

1  Postea,  p.  1046.  :  '. 
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The  shortness  of  the  length  along  the  strike  is  noteworthy,  this  to 
the  east  and  west  heing  1100-1200  m.,  after  which  the  bods  become 
calcareous.  The  Friederike  mine  yields  annually  60,000-60,000  tons  of 
ore,  which  is  smelted  at  the  Mathilde  works. 

The  occurrence  at  Eottorf  on  the  Kley,  illustrated  in  Fig.  415,  is  situ- 
ated in  the  north-west  portion  of  the  Helmstedt  Lias  syncline  between 
Helmstedt  and  Fallersleben,  which  syncline  has  a  length  of  more  than  40 1cm. 
in  a  north-westerly  direction  between  Oscherslebon  and  Fallorsleben.  The 
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Fin.  415. — Oolitic  ironstone  in  tlio  Lhia  Hyuulliut  jioiir  HottovJ1.     Huale  1 : 100,000, 
IGlnocke  and  Kiihler, 

section  there,  beginning  from  the  bottom,  consists  of  Lias  sandstone,  above 
which,  in  addition  to  clays,  comes  the  ironstone  horizon  of  the  Arietites 
.beds,  these  in  turn  being  covered  in.  several  places  with  still  later 
sediments  of  the  Middle  and  Upper  Lias,  In 'the  ironstone  horizon  and 
principally  east  of  Eottorf,  the  minette-like  ore-beds  may  be  followed  for 
a  considerable  distance  and  width.  They  display  distinct  oolitic  structure, 
and  as  a  rule  are  violet  or  red,  and  only  in  the  lowermost  beds,  green, 
The  thickness,  hitherto  determined  in  but  few  places,  varies  between 
2  and  3  m. ;  the  iron  content  is  on  an  average  30  per  cent.  In  other 
respects  the  character  of  the  ore  is  favourable,  more  particularly  since  the 
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phosphorus  content,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  phosphoric  fossils,  is  hi£ 
The  ores  were  formerly  smelted  at  the  Hedwig  works  at  Helmstedt. 

South-east  of  this  Lias  occurrence  the  horizon  of  the  iron  oolii 
occurs  again  between  Helmstedt  and  Oschersleben,  around  Marienboi 
Sommerschenhurg,  and  Badeleben.  This  deposit  is  usually  named  aft 
Sommersehenburg.  The  beds  belong  here  to  the  Ammonites  Bucklan 
and  Ammonites  bisulcatits  zones  of  the  Lias  ;  they  are  gently  undulatii 
and  dip,  generally  speaking,  9°-10°  west-south-west.  The  separatic 
between  the  ore-bed  and  country-rock  is  not  sharp.  The  ore  in  tl 
foot-wall  and  hanging-wall  gradually  merges  into  a  sandy  fermginoi 
marl  or  into  clayey-calcareous  weathered  material.  The  ore  is  calcareou 
argillaceous,  or  arenaceous.  Only  the  calcareous  portions,  which  consii 
almost  entirely  of  coarse,  lustrous,  oolite  grains  with  very  little  cementii 
material,  are  payable.  These  oolites  are  flat,  lenticular,  elliptical,  or  anguh 
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-Oolitic  ironstone  at  Bialich  on  tlio  Lower  .Rhine. 
Eineeke  and  Kohlor. 


Scalo  1  -.  100,000. 


in  shape.  The  thickness  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sommersehenburg  ii 
2-6  m.  and  the  length  10  km.,  the  original  length  having  been  reduced  t< 
some  extent  by  erosion.  The  ore  contains  30-32  per  cent  of  iron,  as  wel 
as  CaCOjj  and  MgC03,  ALjOg,  and  SiOa.  Its  character  on  the  whole  ii 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  Harzburg  occurrence.  It  was  formerly  smeltec 
at  the  Hedwig  works  at  Helmstedt. 

In  the  year  1903  an  oolitic  ore-bed,  8-5  m.  thick,  was  accidental!} 
found  at  a  depth  of  about  470  m.  in  deep  bore-holes  for  coal  on  the  Iowa 
Rhine  west  of  Wesel,  at  Bislich.  This  occurrence  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  416, 
The  discovery  was  all  the  more  sensational  since  the  ore  in  structure  and 
composition  was  very  similar  to  Lorraine  minette.  According  to  the  late 
state  geologist  Dr.  Muller,  this  ore  also  belongs  to  the  Middle  Lias.  Further 
prospecting  work  by  means  of  bore-holes  has  demonstrated  the  presence  of 
a  limited  extent  of  iron-bearing  Lias  measures,  bounded  by  faults.  The 
lengbh  of  this  extent  has  been  reckoned  by  Eineeke  and  Kohler  at  2  km., 
and  the  width  at  300  metres. 
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The  economic  importance  of  all  these  minette-like  Lias  iron  ore-beds  of 
north-west  Germany,  as  will  have  been  gathered,  is  at  present  not  great. 
It  must  be  remembered  however  that  the  present  period  is  one  of  prospect- 
ing, and  that  mining  operations  formerly  prosecuted  on  most  of  the  occur- 
rences mentioned,  were  stopped  not  because  the  deposits  were  exhausted, 
but  for  other  good  reasons.  A  favourable  factor  is  that  the  ore  in  many 
cases  is  self-fluxing.  The  phosphorus  content  is  usually  sufficient  for 
the  Thomas  process.  In  the  case  of  ore  which  is  not  self-fluxing,  the 
relation  between  the  silica  and  lime  is  fairly  good  so  that  a  large  amount 
of  lime  flux  is  not  necessary.  Comparing  the  ore  of  these  minette-like 
occurrences  with  that  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  after  taking  everything  into 
consideration  it  may  be  said  that  the  minette  proper  is  somewhat 
superior  to  the  north-west  German  iron  oolite. 

The  total  reserve  of  all  these  deposits,  not  including  those  of  Heinberg 
and  Bislich,  has  been  estimated  by  Einecke  and  Kohler  at  45,000,000  tons. 
The  individual  deposits  according  to  their  importance  would  be  placed 
in  the  following  sequence  :  Harzburg,  Kahlberg,  Langeland,  Welda- 
Volkmarsen,  Sommerscheuburg,  Rottorf-am-Kley,  Markoldendorf,  and 
Bonenburg. 
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The  Weaergebirge,  a  range  of  hills  about  100  km.  in  length,  and  running 
approximately  west-north-west,  consists  of  Jurassic  beds  dipping  18°~30° 
to  the  north.  Upon  dark  Liassio  shales—  Amaltheus  clays  and  Posidonia 
slates—  lies  the  extensively  developed  Brown  Jurassic,  consisting  of  sandy 
clays,  limestones,  and  marls.  Above  this  again  comes  the  White  Jurassic 
with  the  coralline  oolite—  the  Coral  Bag^-the  patent  rock  of  the  Weser- 
gebirge  oolitic  haematite,  This  sequence  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  417.  The 
following  deposits  ,axe  known  :  (1)  the  spharosideritio  clay-ironstone  of 
the  Upfe^  Ia4s*»^njii:IJ<ower  Dogger,  on  the  south  slope  of  the  range  ;  (2)  the 
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clayey  iron  oolite  seam  in  the  hanging-wall  of  the  Macrocephalus  sandston 
— Upper  Dogger — west  of  the  Porta ;  and  (3)  the  oolitic  hematite  in  th 
Coral  Rag,  east  of  the  Porta. 

1.  The  clay-ironstone  nodules  of  the  Upper  Lias  form  several  bed 
of  variable  thickness  lying  one  above  the  other ;  one  sample  containe 
31-5  per  cent  of  iron.    These  deposits  are  at  present  of  no  economi 
importance. 

2.  Immediately  above  the  Macrocephalus  sandstone  comes  a  claye; 
iron  oolite  which,  beginning  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Porta,  reache 
its  greatest  thickness  of  2  m.  at  Haverstedt,  and  pinches  out  west  c 
Liibbecke.    This  Wittekind  ore-bed  dips  about  30°  north-north-east.    I 
consists  of  a  calcareous  sandy  rock  which  when  fresh  is  blue-black,  an< 
when  weathered  is  loose  and  reddish-  or  yellowish-brown.    It  is  mostl; 
a  fine-grained  oolite  with  a  clayey  and  sandy  matrix ;  frequently  i 
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ju=Llas;  }m4= Lower  Dogger;  jm&  and  J?»2=OornbrBHb;  j7)il  =  Kelloway;  joO  and  ^08= Lower  Oxford 
joV-Upper  Oxford,  blue  oolitic  Jurassic  limestone;  jo&—, Jo8=Klminertdgo;  Jo2 = Portland ;  jol=l'urbouk 
172  and  fPl=  Wealden  ;  rt= Diluvium. 

FIG.  417. — Dingrammatic  section  through  the  Wesergebirge  east  of  the  Porta  WeBtfallca.  ' 

is  spotted  with  lime  oolites  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  bean.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  seam  exhibits  spharosideritic  segregations  in  the  fora 
of  large,  flat,  irregular  nodules.  Average  analyses  of  the  raw  ore  give 
29  per  cent  of  iron  and  considerable  insoluble  residue.  It  is  exploited  by 
the  Georgs-Marien  works  at  the  Porta  I.  mine  in  the  Walliicke  valley.  The 
reserves  are  estimated  at  about  10,000,000  tons  of  payable  ore. 

3.  The  haematite  of  the  Coral  Eag  belongs  to  the  Upper  Oxfordian 
The  ferruginous  oolitic  limestone  of  this  Bag  merges  gradually  into  oolitic 
hematite  beds  which,  though  generally  small,  occasionally  reach  large 
dimension.  There  is  little  conformity  of  bedding,  so  that  prospecting  foj 
these  deposits  is  difficult.  The  thickness  in  the  valley  near  Lerbeck  it 
0-6-5  m.,  at  Levernsiek  in  the  former  Viktoria  mine  0-6-8  m.,  and  in  the 
valley  at  Nammern  0-5-14  metres.  The  iron  content  across  the  thick- 
ness is  very  variable.  Two  analyses  by  the  Dortmund  Union  gave  41  to  43 
per  cent  of  iron  and  about  11  per  cent  of  insoluble  residue.  The  ore-bed  oj 
the  Wbhlverwahrt  mine  in  the  gorge  near  Kleinenbremen  is  particularly 
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well  opened  up.  It  is  2-2-5  m.  in  thickness,  and  along  the  dip  of  16° 
has  been  proved  for  1000  metres.  The  iron  content  is  37-38  per  cent. 
Thirteen  metres  below  this  seam  lies  the  Nammern-Klippen  ore-bed,  the 
most  extensive  deposit  in  the  Coral  Rag.  This  bed  continues  for  a  length 
of  10  km.  along  the  strike,  and  is  4-12  m.  in  thickness.  The  iron  content 
is  25  per  cent. 

Mining  operations  upon  these  hcematite  beds,  which  began  in  the  years 
1875-1877  in  the  Levcrnsiek  valley  3  km.  east  of  the  Porta,  have  in 
the  case  of  some  of  these  occurrences  continued  ever  since,  though  with 
variable  results.  In  addition  to  large  ore-reserves  about  50,000,000  tons 
of  ferruginous  limestone  flux  are  estimated  to  be  present. 
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In  the  foothills  of  the  Bavarian  Alps,  Nuinrnulitic  beds  belonging  to 
the  middle  Eocene  carry  oolitic  iron  deposits  which  continue  uninterruptedly 
from  the  Mattseo  and  the  Haunsberg  north  of  Salzburg,  through  Krcssenberg 
on  the  Ohiemsec,  to  the  Griinton  near  Sonthofen  in  the  Algau,  and  still 
farther.  The  most  important  occurrences  are  those  at  Kressenberg  and 
on  the  Griinten,  where  mining  operations,  at  present  still  active,  have 
at  times  been  animated.  Keis  describes  that  at  Kressenberg  as  two 
Bteep  ore-beds,  the  Upper  black  bod  and  the  Lower  red  bed,  separated 
by  measures  containing  some  Middle  beds.  The  bedding  is  complicated 
by  numerous  transverse  and  longitudinal  disturbances  as  well  as  over- 
thrusts,  These  disturbances  are  responsible  for  duplications,  from  which, 
formerly,  the  mistaken  idea  of  a  large  number  of  beds  arose.  The 
occurrence  of  kinks  or  pleats  along  the  strike  is  characteristic  of  these  beds. 
The  ore-beds  are  1-2  m.  thick,  and  consist  of  oolitic  limonite  which  contains 
quartz,  glauconite,  etc,,  and  gradually  merges  into  ferruginous  sandstone, 
The  cementing  material  in  the  black  and  red  beds  difiers ;  that  of  the 
former  is  rich  in  ferrous  oxide,  that  of  the  latter  in  ferric  oxide.  The 
black  seam  contains  on  on  average  35  per  cent  of  iron  with  0-55  per  cent  of 
phosphorus ;;  the;  red  seam  18-22  per  cent  of  iron.  The  operations  formerly 
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carried  on  by  the  State,  were  abandoned  in  the  year  1881.    The  prese: 
yearly  production  is  probably  some  1000  tons. 

On  the  south  slope  of  the  Grfinten  a  large  number  of  oolitic  iron  be< 
up  to  1  m.  thick  were  formerly  opened .  up.  It  is  probable  that  : 
reality  the  number  of  independent  beds  is  small,  but  that  these  by  f  aul 
and  overthrusts  have  become  duplicated,  giving  the  present  appearani 
of  a  large  number.  The  iron  content  of  the  ore  is  low. 

ENGLAND  :  CLEVELAND,  AND  NOETHAMPTON 
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Cleveland, 

This  important  iron  deposit,  delineated  in  Fig.  418,  occurs  in  the 
Cleveland  Hills  in  north-east  Yorkshire,  and  is  at  present  the  most  pro- 
ductive in  Great  Britain.  It  belongs  to  the  Middle  Lias,  and  generally 
consists  of  several  beds  separated  by  barren  layers  of  slate  and  sandstone. 
Where  best  developed  it  exhibits  a  total  thickness  of  more  than  20  feet. 
The  two  principal  beds,  after  the  abundance  of  the  particular  fossils  in 
them,  are  known  respectively  as  the  Pecten  and  Avicula  seams.  The  ore 
is  usually  dark  blue-green  in  consequence  of  contained  iron  silicate ;  it 
exhibits  oolitic  structure  and  contains  numerous  fossils.  Though  subject 
to  considerable  variation  at  different  places,  the  following  average  section 
will  be  of  interest : 


Tlilokiioffi  nf  Barren 
Material. 

Thickness  of  Oro. 

Lower  Oolite  — 
Eller  Book  bod    .... 
Shales  and  sandstones  1  about  . 
Doggor  ironatono  or  Top  soam 
of  ironstone      .... 
Upper  Lias  — 
Alum  shale  

100' 

115' 
60' 
30' 

Oto  10' 
3'  to  4' 
3' 
26' 

36' 

40' 

over  400' 

1'  to  2'  0* 
1'  to  4' 

0'  to"  12' 
2'  to  4'  0" 
1'  0""to  2' 
2' 

Middle  Lias  — 

Pooton  seam        .... 
Shale     

Two-ltoot  Beam   .... 
Shale            

Avioula  soam       .... 
Shale     

Bandy  series        . 
Lower  Lias  — 

Hkeotio  beds        .... 

The  6-12  ft.  Main  seam  is  richest  and  widest  at  Eaton  Nab,  from 
which  point  in  all  directions  it  gradually  becomes  poorer.  At  present 
it  is  the  only  bed  being  worked.  Its  best  ore  is  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  outcrop,  where  the  thickness  reaches  11-12  feet;  At  Bston 
Nab  this  b$d[  lieu  immediately  on  the  Pecten  seam  so  that  both  can  be 

i  Dogger. 
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worked  together,  making  a  combined  thickness  of  15  ft.  6  inches.  On  an 
average  the  thickness  of  the  Main  seam  by  itself  may  be  put  at  8-9  feet. 
In  the  south  and  east  of  the  district  a  bed  of  hard  slate,  2  ft.  thick,  occurs 
in  this  seam.  The  best  ore,  consisting  of  impure  iron  carbonate,  is  bluish 
in  colour.  The  iron  content  varies  from  30  to  35  per  cent,  the  phosphoric 
acid  from  1  to  3,  and  the  silica  from  6  to  10  per  cent.  The  average 
composition  of  the  ore  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  analysis  : 


Fe,  reckoned  as  Fe20 

AlaO, 

MnO 

CaO 

Si02 


Loss  on  ignition 


Fe 


Total 


41-14  per  cent. 

9-01 

1-02 

6-90 

3-67 
12-20 

0-10 

1-38 
23-76 


100-09  per  cent. 
30-20 


The  Top  seam  varies  greatly  in  thickness  and  composition,  and  is 
seldom  payable.  At  Rosedale  formerly,  it  was  worked  in  conjunction  with 
some  magnetite  above  it.  The  Pecten  seam  is  worked  only  occasionally, 
as  for  instance  at  Grosmont  and  Eston,  where  it  contains  27-28  per  cent  of 
iron,  and  has  a  thickness  of  3-4f  feet.  The  Two-Foot  seam  lies  2-7  ft.  under 
the  Pecten  seam ;  its  thickness  in  the  north-west  of  the  district  is  seldom 
more  than  2  ft.,  while  at  Grosmont  it  is  only  10  inches.  I*he  iron  content 
is  on  an  average  29  per  cent.  The  Avicula  seam  occurs  about  25  ft.  under 
the  Two-Foot  seam  and  varies  in  thickness  from  1  ft.  6  ins.  to  3  ft. 
9  inches.  At  Grosmont,  where  it  formerly  was  worked,  it  possesses  a 
relatively  favourable  composition.  The  iron  content  is  26-27  per  cent. 

Louis  regards  the  Cleveland  ore  as  a  metasomatic  replacement  of  lime 
oolite.  Convincing  evidence  in  support  of  this  theory  is  however  not  yet 
forthcoming.  We  regard  it  as  very  probably  a  primary  metalliferous 
sediment. 

The  Cleveland  deposit  has  been  worked  for  over  five  hundred  years. 
Ore  was  first  won  in  the  thirteenth  century  from  the  outcrop  and  smelted 
with  charcoal.  Operations  on  a  large  scale,  however,  only  began  in 
the  years  1846  and  1850  at  Grosmont  and  Eston  respectively,  in  mines 
belonging  to  Bolckow  and  Vaughan.  The  rapid  development  of  this 
district  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  figures  of  production : 


1855 
I860 
1865 
1870 
1875 
1880 


Tons. 
865,000 
1,471,000 
2,762,000 
4,073,000 
6,122,000 
6,487,000 

1885 
1890 
1895 
1900 
1905 
1908 

Tons. 

5,932,000 
5,617,000 
5,286,000 
5,494,000 
6,944,000 
6,073,000 
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The  largest  production  was  reached  in  the  year  1883  with  6,756,000 
tons,  since  which  date  it  has  varied  between  5,000,000  and  6,000,000  tons. 
The  total  output  of  the  Cleveland  district  up  to  the  present  day  is  reckoned 
at  250,000,000  tons,  to  which  the  Main  seam  has  contributed  by  far  the 
largest  quantity.  The  ore-reserves  still  available  have  been  estimated  by 
Louis  to  amount  to  3,000,000,000  tons,  equivalent  to  about  1,000,000,000 
tons  of  iron. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  similar  ironstone  bed  occurs  in 
practically  the  same  geological  horizon  on  the  island  of  Eaasay  off  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland.  The  thickness  of  this  seam  is  5  ft.,  while  the  outcrop 
may  be  followed  for  more  than  a  mile.  Though  it  contains  29  per  cent 
of  iron  this  deposit  has  never  been  worked. 

Northampton 

The  Northampton  iron  ore  was  formerly  worked  over  a  wide  area  which, 
with  breaks,  extended  from  Steeple  Aston  in  Oxfordshire  on  the  south,  to 
Grreetwell  near  Lincoln  on  the  north,  a  distance  of  nearly  100  miles.  This 
area  is  illustrated  in  Eig.  419.  In  its  southern  portion  the  metalliferous 
belt  strikes  north-north-east,  and  in  its  northern  portion  almost  due  north. 
The  maximum  width  reaches  20  miles.  The  ore-bed  belongs  to  the  Inferior 
Oolite,  to  the  zone  of  Ammonites  Mwchisonae,  which  extends  from  near 
Banbury  throughout  the  whole  of  Northampton.  It  lies  at  the  base  of  the 
Oolite  in  a  bed  known  as  the  Northampton  sands.  The  petrographical 
character  of  this  bed  varies  greatly ;  sometimes  it  is  ferruginous,  sometimes 
calcareous,  and  sometimes  slaty.  It  is  tilted  and  possesses  in  general  an 
easterly  dip.  It  appears  fairly  certain  that  the  ore-bearing  beds  pinch 
out  south  of  Steeple  Aston,  so  that  the  probability  of  finding  ore  in  this 
horizon  still  farther  south,  is  small.  Similar  conditions  prevail  north  of 
Lincoln. 

The  iron  content  of  the  beds,  in  harmony  with  their  frequently  changing 
character,  varies  very  considerably ;  the  beds  often  pinch  out  or  merge 
into  ferruginous  sands  or  thin  iron  seams.  In  some  places  the  ore-bed  is 
as  much  as  30  ft.  thick,  though  only  exceptionally  is  more  than  12  ft, 
payable  ;  an  average  of  9  ft,  throughout  the  whole  district  may  be 
taken,  The  following  thicknesses  are  mined  at  the  places  mentioned : 

Waltham-pn-the-Wolds    ...  .  .4  foot. 

Kettering    •.          .          .          .          .  .  8    „ 

ITinedoa  and  Eston          .          ,          .  .  .      12    „ 

Irtbliogborough  Glebe,  near  Welllngborough  .  .      17    „ 

At  the  outcrop  th$  ore  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  sandy  brown  haematite, 
often  consisting  of  yellowish-brown  sand  grains  cemented  together  by 
litaonita.  ^iM*  j8f0h  is  the  case  an  oolitic,  impure,  grey,  greenish,  or 


Ironstone-District 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 

and 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Nottingham 


Mid.  Jura  ^ 
Mid.  Oolite    ^ 
ferior  Oo/i'/f          Main  seam  • 
'orthomptonsonct  ( MarJetoae  bed! 
(Dogger).    _ 

-.'...•,C;.i  Coo/ Measures 
•.v.i  I-.:  CJay  tronstone 


Northampton 


FIQ.  419.—  Mnp  of  the  Northampton-Lincoln  iron  district.     So&lo  1 :  600,000. 
Louifl,  Iron  Resources. 
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bluish  iron  carbonate  with  considerable  silica,  frequently  occurs  in  depth. 
The  oxidized  ore  at  the  surface  contains  25-40  per  cent  of  iron,  though  rarely 
more  than  35  per  cent,  with  15-25  per  cent  of  silica.  The  iron  content  of 
the  carbonate  from  greater  depth  varies  between  30  and  35  per  cent  with 
12—14  per  cent  of  silica.  The  phosphorus  content  is  generally  0-5  per 
cent  and  exceptionally  1  per  cent.  Phosphate  concretions  occur  in  places. 
The  typical  composition  of  the  ore  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
analyses : 


Nortlmmpton. 

Rutland. 

Fo  .       . 

32-00  per  cent 

82-00  per  cent 

Mn 

0-1C        „ 

0-15        „ 

Si02       . 
CaO 

10-00 

a-fl 

14-00 
1-00        „ 

1>    .       . 

P-65        „ 

0-52 

Mining  iii  Northampton  began  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  and  con- 
tinued throughout  the  Middle  Ages  so  long  as  the  adjacent  forests  provided 
charcoal  for  smelting.  Subsequently  this  deposit  was  almost  forgotten, 
till  in  the  year  1851,  or  approximately  the  same  time  as  Cleveland  was 
resuscitated,  its  existence  became  remembered.  Unfortunately,  however, 
Northampton  is  unfavourably  situated  in  relation  to  the  coalfields.  The 
production  in  1870  amounted  to  500,000  tons  of  ore ;  in  1890  to  1,000,000 
tons ;  and  in  1907  to  2,500,000  tons.  According  to  W.  Fairley,  up  to 
1870  some  3,500,000  tons  had  boon  won,  and  an  area  of  roughly  $  sq.  mile 
thereby  exhausted.  Louis  estimates  the  ore-reserves  at  1,000,000,000  tone. 


Lincoln 

In  addition  to  the  Northampton  ironstone  of  the  Lower'  Oolite  which, 
as  indicated  in  Fig,  419,  is  also  worked  ttt  places  in  Lincoln,  other  iron 
ore-beds  occur  in  this  latter  county  at  various  geological  horizons.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  a  deposit  situated  approximately  in  the  middle 
of  the  Lower  Lias,  this  deposit,  attaining  its  best  development  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Frodingham,  being  luiown  as  the  Frodinglmm  ironstone. 
The  thickness  of  this  bod  is  10-25  feet  or  on  an  average  about  12  feet.  It 
lies  at  a  gentle  inclination  to  the  east,  Over  wide  areas  it  is  only  covered 
by  a  small  depth  of  surface  material  so  that  opencut  mining  may 
well  be  undertaken.  The  length  along  the  north-south  strike,  from  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Humber  to  the  village  of  Sorter,  is  about  14  miles, 
Owing  to  the  low  dip,  a  strip  about  1  mile  wide  can  be  mined  by  opencut, 
a  further  strip  of  2  miles  has  been  proved  by  boreholes,  while  it  is 
probable  that  the,  deposit  extends  at  a  regular  dip  to  still  greater  depth, 
VOL,  n  2  L 
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The  ore  is  essentially  a  calcareous  limonite  containing  up  to  20  pe 
cent  of  CaO.  It  is  often  green  in  colour,  consisting  then  of  calcareou 
iron  carbonate.  It  may  be  assumed  with  fair  certainty  that  this  lirnonit 
is  an  oxidation  product.  The  ore  contains  on  an  average  22-25  per  cent  Fc 
10  per  cent  CaO,  and  about  10  per  cent  of  Si02 ;  the  phosphorus  conten 
varies  between  0-2  and  0-5  per  cent.  Although  the  iron  content  is  no 
high  the  considerable  lime  content  makes  this  ore  very  suitable  to  mi: 
with  the  siliceous  ore  from  Northampton. 

The  surface  area  of  this  ore-bed  can  be  put  down  as  40  square  milet 
Each  square  mile  contains  on  an  average  3,000,000  tons  of  ore,  and  th 
total  reserve  is  accordingly  estimated  at  100,000,000  tons.  The  deposi 
was  discovered  in  the  year  1859,  and  the  first  smelting  works  were  erectd 
in  1864. 

THE  CLINTON  ORE-BED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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The  Clinton  stage  of  the  Upper  Silurian,  delineated  in  Fig.  420,  contain 
practically  throughout,  one  or  more  beds  of  red  heematite  intercalate 
between  slates  and  limestones.  These  deposits  possess  considerable  extoi 
in  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky,  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Wot 
Virginia,  in  eastern  Tennessee,  in  north-west  Georgia,  and  finally  in  Alt 
bama,  that  is  to  say,  in  places  situated  1500  or  even  2000  km.  distant  froi 
one  another.  The  name  of  this  ore  is  taken  from  the  town  of  Clinton  i 
New  York,  where  the  deposits  are  typically  developed,  The  principi 
mining  operations  are  carried  on  at  present  in  the  Birmingham  distric1 
Alabama. 

The  term  '  Clinton  group '  has  since  the  beginning  of  last  century  bee 
applied  to  an  alternation  of  Upper  Silurian  clay-slates,  sandstones,  an 
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impure  limestones,  which  lie  on  the  Medina  sandstone  and  are  in  turn 
overlaid  b7  the  Niagara  slate.  All  three  horizons  belong  to  the  lower  Upper 
Silurian.  The  Clinton  beds  are  obviously  a  shallow-water  deposition,  and 
accordingly  subject  to  great  petrographical  variation.  In  New  York 


Fid.  420.—  Map  of  the  wonturn  half  of  tliu  Birmingham  Iron  (listi-ltst,  Ala, 
Uiiruhard  and  Butts,  U.K,  (/mil. 


I,  on  lump  of  I.IIB  Clinton  In4  on  ttw  Hod  Moniiialu;  8,  ,arwi  wlium  tho  Ii-oiulaln  Himni  la  worlciiil  ;  8, 
ariMi  whiiri)  tho  Uln  Himm  JH  workud;  4,  nrua  of  Inmilnlo  anil  Ul^  Huunw  noli  imyablo  uiulm-  tireHfliit 
anutlltlujiH. 

state  and  to  the  west,  they  lie  with  the  other  Paleozoic  formations  almost 
horizontal  ;  farther  south,  conforming  to  the  folds  of  the  Appalachian 
Region,  they  are  so  disturbed  that  their  outcrops  are  often  sinuous  and 
irregular. 
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The  occurrence  of  the  hsematite  deposits  in  these  beds  IK,  generally 
speaking  and  taking  into  consideration  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
occurrence,  uniform,  though  the  number,  thickness,  and  exact  position 
of  the  beds,  vary.  In  the  eastern  districts  they  are  well  developed,  while 
in  the  west,  with  the  exception  of  Wisconsin,  they  are  almost  completely 
absent. 

At  Clinton  in  New  York  three  ore-beds  occur,  those  together  making 
a  thickness  of  6-10  ft.,  of  Which  however  only  about  2  ft.  can  be  worked. 
The  beds  have  in  general  a  lenticular  form  and  are  divided  into  foHHil-  und 
oolitic  ore.  The  former  contains  abundant  remains  of  Hryozoa,  (Ymoitln, 
Corals,  and  Brachiopoda.  The  oolitic  ore  consists  of  an  aggregate  of  flat, 
grains  lying  with  their  larger  surfaces  parallel  to  the  bedding,  and  cemented 
either  by  iron  oxide  or  calcite.  The  separate  oolites  frequently  contain 
a  grata  of  sand  around  which  thin  layers  of  iron  oxide,  silica,  and  alumina 
have  been  deposited. 

In  Pennsylvania,  where  the  thickness  of  the  Clinton  beds  hicrouHw 
considerably,  0.  H.  Smyth,  juu.,  distinguishes  six  diilorunt  ore-beds,  of 
which  only  two  or  three  are  oolitic.  The  ore  consists  of  amorphoiiH 
hematite  with  a  variable  lime-alumina  content.  Where  it  outcrops  tho 
lime  is  leached  and  a  material  rich  in  iron  and  silica  has  rewulted.  The 
calcareous  unaltered  ore  is  known  as  '  hard  ore,'  while  the  leached  ore  in 
termed  '  soft  ore.'  In  the  important  Birmingham  district  four  horizons  in 
the  Clinton  series  may  be  differentiated,  these  being  known  as  the  Hickory 
Nut,  Ida,1  Big,  and  Irondale  seams,  respectively,  tho  positions  of  which  are 
illustrated  in  Fig.  420.  In  Alabama  the  ore-beds  havo  boen  followed  by 
bore-holes  to  a  depth  of  240  metres.  The  iron  content  varies  between 
30  and  48  per  cent ;  the  phosphorus  content,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Birmingham  district,  is  high,  varying  between  0-D  and  1  per  cent.  The 
sulphur  content  is  low. 

The  average  thickness  of  the  Clinton  ore-beds  varies  between  O-dtt  and 
4  feet. 

Of  the  United  States  iron  ore  production,  tho  Lako  Superior  orcw  in 
Michigan  and  Minnesota  yield  at  present  by  far  the  largest  proportion. 
The  Clinton  ores  come  second  with  a  production  of  some  4,000,000  toun 
in  Alabama  alone,  and  with  large  productions,  not,  it  is  true,  reaching 
a  million  tons,  in  some  of  the  other  states.  The  Clinton  ore -reserve 
are  estimated  by  J.  F.  Kemp  at  about  505,000,000  tons  of  positive  ore 
and  1,368,000,000  tons  of  probable  ore. 

The  genesis  of  the  Clinton  deposits  has  long  been  the  subject  of 
discussion  in  the  United  States.  Some  authorities  regard  them  as  ferru- 
ginous limestone  heds,  the  calcium  carbonate  of  which  has,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  surface,  been  leached.  This  is  known  aa  the  residual 
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enrichment  theory.  Since  however  nowhere  in  the  deep  mines  has  any 
change  from  ore  to  limestone  been  noted,  this  theory  must  be  abandoned. 
Other  authorities  have  advocated  a  metasomatic  origin,  and  others  again  a 
primary  sedimentation.  Against  metasomatism  and  in  favour  of  original 
sedimentation,  is  the  fact  that  no  fissures  along  which  mine.ral,  solutions 
could  have  penetrated  have  been  recognized,  and  the  further  fact  that 
the  ore-beds  are  conformable  over  large  areas.  Fragments  of  ore  have 
also  been  met  in  the  hanging- wall  beds,  from  which  it  follows  that  the 
ore  had  already  been  formed  before  the  sedimentation  of  these  hanging-wall 
beds.  According  to  C.  H.  Smyth,1  the  Clinton  group  of  sediments  was 
deposited  in  a  shallow  basin  into  which  rivers  draining  largo  districts  of 
crystalline  schists,  flowed.  The  oxide  ore  he  considered  was  precipitated 
in  the  manner  accepted  for  oolitic  ores.  Other  authorities  consider  that 
greenalite  a  or  glauconite  was  first  formed,  which,  subsequently  became 
altered  to  iron  oxide. 
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There  are  many  districts  in  which  blackband-  and  clay-ironstone 
deposits  occur,  though,  since  such  ironstone  rarely  fulfils  the  conditions 
imposed  by  the  market,  but  few  of  these  districts  are  of  any  importance 
to-day. 

In  general  two  forms  of  occurrence  may  be  differentiated,  namely : 

1.  Concretionary  deposits  of  spharosidorito. — The  individual  con- 
cretions are  moro  or  less  loaf-shaped ;  they  either  lie  so  close  together  as 
to  form  fairly  compact  beds,  or  occur  moro  or  less  numerously  embedded 
in  one   particular  bed.     This  latter  condition  hardly  ever  results  in 
an  economic  deposit. 

2,  Tho  second  form  is  that  of  the  true  ore-bed,  in  which  tho  entire 
thickness  consists  of  ironstone.    These  so-called  seams  may  extend  without 
interruption  over  large  areas  and  oven  through  whole  coal  basins. 

The  thickness  is  very  variable,  beds  from  one  to  several  foot  in  thick- 
ness being  worked,  Only  exceptionally  do  the  bods  lie  horizontally ; 
mostly,  as  the  result  of  subsequent  tectonic  disturbance,  they  are  more 
or  less  steeply  inclined, 

.  The  distribution  of  the  ore  in  the  concretionary  deposits  is  very  variable, 
while  with  the  seams,  on  the  other  hand,  the  composition  is  often  uniform 
over  great  areas.  In  the  cose  of  beds  containing  ironstone-concretions  it 
must  be  carefully  determined  what  fraction  of  the  total  thickness  those 

»  .tor.,  cit.,  1892. 
1  See  chapter  on  Lake  Superior  ores. 
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concretions  constitute.  Ore-beds,  also,  may  alter  their  petrograpliical 
character  along  the  strike  to  such  an,  extent  as  to  merge  quite  gradually 
into  ferruginous  slate  or  ferruginous  limestone,  etc. 

These  deposits  consist  of  siderite,  clay  -  ironstone,  and  blackband 
ironstone.  The  siderite  only  exceptionally  is  clean ;  usually  it  is  mixed 
with  much  clay,  such  a  mixture  being  known  as  clay-ironstone.  Some 
beds  consist  of  limonite  and  clay,  this  mixture  being  likewise  termed  clay- 
ironstone.  The  composition  varies  according  to  the  relation  of  the  siderite 
or  limonite  to  the  barren  material ;  while  clean  siderite  may  contain  as 
much  as  48  per  cent  of  iron  and  the  average  content  of  the  ore  as  pro- 
duced sometimes  reaches  40  per  cent,  the  clay-ironstone  beds  contain 
mostly  only  an  average  of  about  30  per  cent.  The  term  blackband  iron- 
stone is  applied  to  an  admixture  of  clayey  siderite  and  carbonaceous 
material,  the  siderite  varying  between  35  and  78  per  cent. 

Throughout  these  ores  the  primary  iron  ore  is  siderite,  FeC03, 
which  generally  contains  a  small  isomorphous  admixture  of  manganese-, 
calcium-,  and  magnesium  carbonates.  These  ores  accordingly  differ 
mineralogica'lly  from  the  oolitic  ores  and  the  recent  lake-  and  bog  ores,  in 
that  with  these  latter  the  iron  originally  was  deposited  exclusively  or 
preponderatingly  as  ferric  oxide  or  ferric  hydrate.  Clay-ironstone;  again, 
differs  mineralogically  from  the  chamosite  and  thuringite  mentioned  later, 
in  that  these  latter  represent  silicates. 

The  clay-  and  blackband  ironstone  deposits  occur  in  the  Coal-measures 
in  closest  association  with,  coal  seams.  In  former  years  especially,  not  only 
coal  but  ironstone  also  was  produced  in  many  coal  mines.  Such  ironstone 
is  found  in  the  Coal-measures  of  nearly  all  coal  basins.  Though  the  most 
important  deposits  of  this  ironstone  belong  to  the  Coal-measures,  some  are 
also  found  in  the  Permian,  Triassic,  Jurassic,  and  Cretaceous. 

In  relation  to  genesis,  these  ores  are  partly  secondary  concretions  and 
partly  primary  depositions.  The  former  are  to  be  compared,  at  all  events 
in  part,  with  those  of  the  Scandinavian  glacial  clay  deposits,  the  so-called 
Marleker,  consisting  of  clay  and  calcium  carbonate,  this  latter  having  been 
precipitated  by  decaying  organisms.  Similarly,  in  the  case  of  the  concre- 
tionary spharosiderites  ferrous  carbonate  was  precipitated  from  solution 
in  concretionary  form  before  the  consolidation  of  the  country-rock,  small 
spharosiderites  or  pennystones  and  somewhat  larger  lenses  being  formed. 
The  more  continuous  beds  of  blackband-  or  clay-ironstone,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  probably  in  the  main  a  primary  deposition  from  ferrous  carbonate, 
though  subsequent  replacement  may  also  have  played  a  part. 

The  close  association  with  coal  seams  proves  that  the  ironstone 
horizons  are  in  general  shallow-water  deposits.  A  repeated  alternation 
of  coal  seams,  ironstone,  beds,  and  beds  containing  Goniatites,  occurs,  in 
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several  places,  indicating  changes  of  level  during  the  filling  of  a  large 
subsiding  area.  The  Stigmaria  horizons,  these  being  the  plant-root  beds 
in  the  immediate  foot-wall  of  the  seams,  are  ferruginous,  indicating  that 
deposition  of  iron  continued  in  most  cases  after  elevation  to  above  sea- 
level. 

The  deposition  of  the  iron  exclusively  or  in  'greater  part  as  ferrous 
carbonate  proves  that  precipitation  took  place  from  solutions  poor  in 
oxygen.  This  was  probably  because  the  oxygen  had  already  been  con- 
sumed by  the  large  number  of  organisms  present  in  the  metalliferous 
solution. 

In  the  Coal-measures  the  ironstone  bed  occasionally  lies  immediately 
on  the  coal  seam,  the  ironstone  and  the  coal  along  the  strike  or  dip  some- 
times even  merging  into  each  other. 

Primary  depth-zones  may  be  observed  in  the  ironstone  beds  in  so  far 
that  the  hanging-wall  portions  are  usually  richer  in  carbon  and  clay 
than  the  foot-wall  portions,  while  the  phosphorus  content  diminishes 
towards  the  hanging- wall.  Secondary  depth- zones  come  into  question 
when,  as  the  result  of  subsequent  tilting,  the  beds  come  to  the  surface,  the 
siderite  by  atmospheric  agencies  then  becoming  altered  to  lirnonite. 

Of  the  accessory  constituents  of, the  primary  ironstone,  principally 
two  are  to  be  mentioned,  namely,  manganese  and  phosphorus.  The 
manganese  content  is  seldom  considerable,  1  per  cent  being  exceeded 
in  relatively  few  cases.  Phosphorus,  on  the  other  hand,  occurs  in  relatively 
large  amount  in  many  seams,  layers  of  phosphorite  J  inch  to  several  inches 
thick  sometimes  occurring  associated  with  the  ironstone.  In  such  cases 
the  phosphate  of  lime  does  not  form  continuous  beds  but  lenticular  and 
nodular  masses.  The  appearance  of  the  phosphorite  may  then  bo  so 
similar  to  that  of  the  ironstone  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish 
one  from  the  other.  Clay-  and  blackband  ironstone  free  from  phosphorite 
does  not  as  a  rule  exhibit  a  particularly  high  phosphorus  content,  a  usual 
figure  being  O1-O3  per  cent.  As  far  as  the  carbonate  is  concerned,  these 
ores  may  be  enriched  by  roasting,  after  which  they  frequently  contain  40-45 
per  cent  of  iron. 
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The  ironstone  beds  in  Westphalia  represent  but  a  small  percentage  oJ 
the  Carboniferous  formation  there.  They  consist  of  clay-ironstone  and 
siderite,  and  occur,  relatively  speaking,  most  frequently  in  the  lower  portion 
of  the  Coal-measures,  that  is,  in  the  lean  coal.  The  rich  coal  is  poorer, 
while  the  gas  coal  and  bituminous  coal  have  proved  to  be,  the  poorest  oJ 
all.  This  ironstone  is  particularly  interesting,  in  that  one  and  the  same 
bed  may  be  developed  partly  as  coal  and  partly  as  ironstone,  while  parti- 
of  a  bed  and  even  whole  ironstone  beds  may  merge  into  coal  seams,  and 
vice  versa. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  oxidation  zone  above  ground-watei 
level  where  limonite  has  been  formed  by  meteoric  waters,  there  are,  accord- 
ing to  Baumler,  three  kinds  of  primary  ore,  namely  : 

1.  Yellowish-   to    blackish  -  grey,    crystalline,    mostly   unstratified, 
granular  siderite. — This  is  almost  pure  and  occurs  comparatively  seldom  : 
it  is  known  only  in  the  lowermost  lean  coal. 

2.  Blackband  ironstone.  —  All  horizons  of  the  Westphalian  Coal- 
measures  in  one  place  or  another  carry  this  ore.    It  is  found  particularly 
in  the  lean  coal,  while  in  the  rich,  coal  there  are  but  few  deposits  of  any 
great  thickness. 

3.  Clayey  spharosiderite. — This  occurs  as  more  or  less  large  nodulei 
in  shale,  the  number  of  such  nodules  being  at  times  so  great  that  a  fairl} 
compact  bed  results.    Such  beds  however  have  nowhere  been  regularly 
mined  as  they  quickly  pinch  out. 

The  richer  varieties  of  the  blackband  ironstone  have  a  specific  gravity 
of  2-8-3,  and  a  hardness  of  3-4.  The  fracture  is  slaty  to  flat-conchoidal 
Across  the  bedding  a  banding  due  to  alternating  lighter  and  darke: 
layers  is  frequently  seen.  All  gradations  occur  between  pure  coal,  black 
band,  ironstone,  and  clean  siderite,  while  the  hardness  varies  according 
to  the  proportion  between  siderite  and  coal.  The  most  metalliferou 
portion  of  the  ironstone  bed  is  usually  the  lowest ;  in  the  hanging- wall  th< 
ore  occasionally  merges  into  ferruginous  slate.  These  beds  are  frequently 
associated  with  phosphorite  beds  which  however  occupy  no  special  horizoi 
in  relation  to  the  ironstone.  This  phosphorite  apparently  diminishei 
towards  the  hanging-wall  oif  the  Coal-measures. 

The  ironstone  beds  are  rich,  in  organic  remains.  They  are  pfte) 
identical  with  the  marine  horizons,  more  rarely  with  those  containinj 
fresh-water  fossils.  Fossils  are  mostly  found  in  the  upper  layers  of  th 
ore-beds,  at  the  contact  of  the  coal  with  the  oil-shale  or  immediately  in  th 
hanging- wall  of  that  contact.  Vegetable  remains  are  also  frequently  present 
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Most  of  the  blackband  ironstone  deposits  lie  in  greater  part  upon 
the  coal ;  no  preference  for  any  other  Carboniferous  rock,  as  for  instance 
slate  or  sandstone,  lias  been  observed.  One  great  drawback  connected 
with  these  ore-beds  is  the  sudden  change  in  strike  and  dip  to  which  they 
are  subject,  which  may  often  be  accompanied  by  complete  disappearance 
of  the  bed.  This  renders  their  working  very  difficult.  In  addition,  the 
individual  beds  are  liable  without  change  in  thickness  to  pass  from  iron- 
stone into  coal,  oil-shale,  or  ferruginous  slate.  According  to  Baumler,  it  has 
repeatedly  been  observed  that  ironstone  cut  off  on  one  side  of  a  fault 
continues  on  the  other  side  as  a  coal  seam.  Probably  hi  such  cases  also  it 
is  rath&r  a  question  of  sudden  diminution  in  thickness,  upon  which  .the  fault 
had  no  influence  whatever.  It  would  not  be  far  wrong  to  attribute 
the  formation  of  typical  ironstone  beds  to  springs,  and  to  assume  that 
the  greatest  thicknesses  occurred  where  such  springs  emerged, 

From  the  foot-wall  to  the  hanging- wall  the  best  known  beds  are  the 
Herzkamper,  the  Kirchorder,  and  the  Hattinger  siderite  seams.  The  un- 
roasted  ore  contains  on  an  average  4-1-^45-C)  per  cent  of  iron  with  1  per  cent 
of  manganese  and  0-68  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid ;  roasted  ore  has  been 
obtained  containing  58-65  per  cent  of  iron.  The  production  in  1867 
amounted  to  675,000  tons ;  in  1865  it  reached  its  maximum  of  1,154,000 
tons  ;  in  1906  about  42,000  tons  were  won  ;  while  to-day  mining  operations 
are  completely  suspended. 

According  to  analyses,  these  Goal-measure  deposits  should  be  worthy 
of  beneficiation  ;  unfortunately  however,  the  cost  of  mining  is  so  high  that 
any  idea  of  working  them,  even  in  the  future,  can  hardly  be  entertained. 
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Half  a  century  ago  in  England  and  Scotland  the  clay-ironstone  of  the 
Coal-measures  was  almost  the  only  source  of  iion  ore. 

As  in  Westphalia,  this  ore  occurs  in  continuous-  beds  or  in  numerous 
scattered  concretions  embedded  in  slate  or  clay,  The  concretions 
consist  ia  greater  part  of  ferrous  carbonate  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime, 
carbonate  of  magnesium,  and,  now  and  then,  some  carbonate  of  manganese. 
The  .oompaot  beds  carry  either  blackband,  that  is,  a  mixture  of  coal  and 

o^:  ^iderite.  They  are  found  in  varying  number  and  thickness  in  almost 
At  present  they  are  worked  but  little  in.  England. 
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In  Scotland  the  annual  production  amounts  to  about  800,000  tons 
of  blackband.  The  ore  is  intimately  associated  with  coal  so  that  both 
may  be  mined  together.  It  occurs  both  in  the  Upper  and  in  the  Lower 
.Coal-measures,  the  latter  corresponding  to  the  Bernician  series  of  northern 
England.  These  two  formations  are  separated  by  the  so-called  Limestone 
series.  The  Scottish  ore-beds  extend  over  large  areas,  though  they  are  very 
variable  in  character ;  blackband,  for  instance,  merges  into  siderite  on  the  one 
hand  and  into  coal  on  the  other.  The  thickness  also  varies  considerably. 
In  most  cases  another  bed  begins  where  one  becomes  unworkable  or  pinches 
out,  so  that  practically  speaking  the  ironstone  extends  throughout  the 
whole  coal  district.  The  Upper  Coal-measures  contain  on  an  average  4  ft. 
of  ironstone,  and  the  Lower  Coal-measures,  2  feet.  One  square  mile  of  solid 
blackband  1  ft.  in  thickness  is  equivalent  to  about  2,000,000  tons  of  ore. 
Louis  reckons  the  ore-reserves  of  Scotland  at  8,000,000,000  tons,  of  which 
110,000,000  tons,  representing  the  most  easily  worked  portion,  have  already 
been  mined. 

The  coalfield  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  likewise  contains 
ironstone  beds,  the  best-known  of  which  occurs  not  far  above  the  Millstone 
Grit.  This  ore  contains  on  an  average  33-35  per  cent  of  iron.  A  blackband 
bed  at  Chesterwood  produces  20,000-25,000  tons  of  ironstone  annually. 
The  reserves  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  are  estimated  by  Louis  at 
1,500,000,000  tons. 

In  the  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire  coalfield  the  thickness  of  the  ironstone 
beds  varies  between  6  inches  and  1  foot.  In  spite  of  this  small  thickness 
Louis  estimates  6,000,000,000  tons  of  ore.  In  the  North  Staffordshire 
coalfield  four  beds  are  regarded  as  workable  and  important,  namely,  the 
Half  Yard,  the  Redshagg,  the  Red  Mine,  and  the  Bassey  Mine  seams. 
These  vary  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet  and  may,  according 
to  Louis,  contain  about  5,000,000,000  tons  of  ore.  These  figures  of  ore- 
reserves  by  Louis  are  based  in  part  upon  somewhat  uncertain  or  in- 
sufficient data,  and  consequently  they  are  not  comparable  off-hand  with 
the  figures  given  for  the  iron  deposits,  say,  of  the  German  Empire. 

Generally  speaking,  the  iron  content  of  the  English  blackband  beds 
varies  between  23  and  40  per  cent,  mostly  it  is  26-35  per  cent,  while  or 
an  average  31  per  cent  may  be  taken.  The  insoluble  residue  is  10-20  pei 
cent,  and  the  phosphorus  generally  0-5-1  per  cent.  The  ore  is  roasted 
whereby  a  product  containing  on  an  average  45  per  cent  of  iron  IE 
obtained. 

Although  the  amount  of  ore  in  England  and  Scotland  is  very  consider- 
able, the  economic  importance  of  the  individual  occurrences  must  in  the 
present  position  of  the  iron  industry  be  regarded  as  small. 
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THE  CRETACEOUS  CLAY-!EONSTONE  OF  BENTHEIM-OOHTRUP, 
OTTENSTEIN,  AND  AHAUS 
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These  ironstone  deposits  occur  along  the  western  border  of  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Miinstor  basin.  The  metalliferous  district  is  bounded  to  the 
oast  by  the  Upper  Cretaceous  which,  in  a  gentle  curve  convex  towards  the 
west,  extends  from  Westphalia  through  Stadtlohn  and  Ceding  to  Holland. 
Within  this  curve  are  found  isolated  anticlinal  uplifts  of  older  Mesozoic 
beds  from  which  the  Cretaceous  covering  has  been  removed  by  erosion. 

The  Lower  Cretaceous,  with  which  exclusively  the  ore-deposits  are 
concerned,  forms  shallow  synclines,  between  Bentheim  and  Ottenfltein, 
within  this  area.  Of  those  synclines  that  between  Bentheim  and  Ochtrup, 
BO  hidden  by  a  thick  Diluvial  covering  that  only  around  the  border  is 
the  Neocomian  seen  at  the  surface,  is  particularly  extensive. 

The  Wealden  formation  constituting  the  foot-wall,  consists  principally 
of  an  alternation  of  dark  shales  and  limestones;  only  in  the  upper  portion 
at  the  contact  with  the  Valanginian  is  clay-ironstone  found,  and  this 
has  hitherto  been  of  no  importance.  The  ironstone  of  the  overlying  Lower 
Neocomian  is  likewise  at  present  of  no  importance.  The  Hauterivian  also 
carries  ironstone.  This  stage  consists  of  sandstone  or  loose  sand,, and  the 
iron  ore  as  a  rule  occurs  in  the  form  of  grains  of  sand  cemented  together  by 
limonite.  Such  ore  owing  to  its  high  quartz  content  is  economically 
unimportant,  .  Of  greater  importance  is  the  clay-ironstone  found  in  the 
grey-bltte-  to  blue-black  Aptian  clays  belonging  to  the  Upper  Neocomian. 
[still  in,  the  hanging-wall,  the  Gault  beds  belonging  to  the  Albian 
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contain  no  deposits  worth  mentioning.  The  formation  of  the  ironstone 
accordingly  terminated  in  the  Gault.  The  designation  of  this  ore  as  Gault 
ironstone,  though  often  applied,  should  therefore  be  dropped,  since  the 
principal  horizon  belongs  to  the  Aptian,  that  is,  to  the  Upper  Neocomian. 


horizon 
of  Lower        be/QW- 
Chalk      Diluvium 


a/A    Sams  horizon     rtiefry  Dj/uv.and 
qbove          below  AHuviutn 

/ronstone.  Diluvium. 


Fia,  421. — Olay-ironstone  deposits  butween  Bentheini  and  Stadtlohn.     Eineoko  and  Kfjlih'r. 

In  the  mineralization,  a  strip  lying  between  the  Hauterivian  sandstone 
ridge  and  the  Gault  greensand,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  421,  is  concerned. 
This  strip  varies  in  width  according  to  the,  dip  of  the  beds,  and  is  in  greater 
part  covered  by  Diluvium,  with  which  on  the  Dutch  frontier,  Miocene  and 
Oligocene  are  associated. 

The  Aptian  clay-ironstone  occurs  in  the  form  of  beds,  some  of  which 
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consist  of  separate  nodules,  and  some  of  compact  material.  These  latter 
however  may  at  the  margin  merge  into  beds  of  separate  nodules,  to  which 
condition  they  may  also  at  times  be  reduced  by  weathering.  Such  nodules 
vary  in  size  from  a  man's  head  to  a  fist,  and  lie  with  the  long  axis 
parallel  to  the  bedding.  The  beds  vary  in  thickness  up  to  40  centimetres. 
They  are  separated  from  one  another  by  clay  or  shale,  which  though  firm 
in  depth  is  plastic  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  surface.  The  thickness  of 
this  intercalated  material  may  reach  several  metres.  The  quantitative 
relation  between  it  and  the  ore  is  a  very  important  factor.  According  to 
the  earlier  workings  this  relation  was  as  1  of  ore  to  10  of  ban-en  material ; 
more  recent  work  has  however  given  more  unfavourable  figures. 

The  ore  when  fresh  is  blue-grey,  but  upon  weathering  soon  acquires 
a  reddish-brown  colour,  the  primary  carbonate  always  tending  to  alter 
to  red  limonite.  The  iron  occurs  principally  in  the  form  of  ferrous 
carbonate,  contaminated  by  silica,  lime,  alumina,  and  magnesia,  and 
in  part  containing  considerable  phosphorus.  An  average  analysis  of 
eighteen  beds  gave  :  38-42  per  cent  of  !Fe,  0-19  per  cent  Mn,  6-05  per  cent 
GaO,  1-15  per  cent  MgO,  11-75  per  cent  residue,  0-71  per  cent  P,  and  0-32 
per  cent  of  S.  The  loss  on  ignition  amounted  to  24-63  per  cent,  so  that 
such  ore  by  roasting  could  be  enriched  approximately  twenty-five  per  cent. 
The  roasted  ore  has  so  far  contained  44-49  per  cent  of  iron.  It  is  very 
porous  though  nevertheless  firm  and  transportable,  belonging  therefore 
to  the  easily  reducible  ores. 

The  payability  of  the  ore-beds  depends  greatly  upon  advances  in  the 
methods  and  means  of  stripping.  The  reserves  have  been  estimated  by 
Kohler  and  Einecke  at  15,000,000  tons. 


THE  OHAMOSITB-  AND  THURINGITE  BEDS 

These  two  varieties  of  oro,  which  differ  petrographically  from  the 
ordinary  iron  ores,  occur  in  large  amount  in  but  a  few  places.  Both 
belong  to  thelepto-chlorites  and  accordingly  exhibit  a  crystalline  structure, 
though  crystals  are  never  freely  developed. 

Thuringite,  named  after  Thuringia,  is  a  hydrous  iron-aluminium 
silicate,  the  formula  for  which,  as  given  in.mineralogical  text-books,  is 
HlsFea(Al,Fe)8Sia041,  Since  however  alumina  and  silica  are  frequently 
present,  this  formula  gives  only  an  approximate  representation  of  the 
composition  of  the  mineral.  It  consists  of  a  compact  light-  to  dark  green 
mass  with  a  poaly  or  'fine-grained  structure.  Its  hardness  is  2-2-5, 
and  its  specific  gravity  3-2,  It  frequently  contains  31-36  per  cent  of 
FeO  and  12-18  per  :cent  of  Fe^O^  with  28  per  cent  of  SiOa,  Chamosite  is 
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likewise  a  hydrous  iron-aluminium  silicate,  the  composition  of  which  is 
even  more  variable  than  that  of  thuringite.  This  greenish-grey  to  green- 
black  mineral  occurs  compact  or  finely  oolitic  in  structure  and  contains 
S&-42  per  cent  of  FeO.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  bed-like  masses  in 
the  Jurassic  at  Ghamosen,  Canton  Valais,  Switzerland. 

These  two  ores,  so  far  as  they  can  be  exploited,  form  beds  of  very 
variable  thickness,  though  it  is  seldom  that  any  large  figure  is  reached. 
Since  the  ore-bed  represents  only  a  special  facies  of  normal  sedimentation, 
it  may  gradually  merge  into  ordinary  slaty  rock. 

The  secondary  formation  of  gossan  in  the  thuringite-  and  chamosite 
beds. is  interesting.  Both  ores  by  the  action  of  meteoric  waters  become 
changed  to  limonite,  which  mineral  is  substantially  richer  than  the  primary 
ore.  Such  a  change  may  reach  various  depths. 

The  extent  of  these  beds  may  be  considerable,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Bohemian  occurrences.  Owing,  however,  to  the  low  quality  of  the  ore  the 
extent  of  operations  is  always  dependent  upon  the  prices  fixed  by  the 
Convention.  The  two  best-known  chamosite-  and  thuringite  occurrences  in 
Thuringia  and  Bohemia  are  of  Silurian  age.  Other  deposits  are  younger, 
that  of  Chamosen  in  Valais,  for  instance,  being  Jurassic.  The  ore-beds  are 
everywhere  conformable  and  often  alternate  with  other  beds  of  undoubtedly 
sedimentary  origin.  The  structure  of  the  ore  is  in  part  oolitic.  Chamosite 
has  also  been  found  in  the  Lorraine  minette.  There  are  accordingly 
gradations  between  the  oolitic  occurrences  on  the  one  hand  and  the  chamo- 
site- and  thuringite  deposits  on  the  other.  Typical  representatives  of  both 
deposits  can  nevertheless  be  readily  distinguished  from  each  other. 


IN  BOHEMIA 
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The  Silurian  stage  D  of  Barrande  is  divided  into  the  zones  dj-dg,  the 
extension  of  which  coincides  with  that  of  the  two  flanks  of  the  Brdagebirge. 
Zones  dx,  d4,  and  de,  are  metalliferous. 

Zone  dg,  that  is,  the  lowermost  zone  of  the  D  horizon,  is  formed  of 
grauwacke  and  slate,  with  diabase  and  ironstone.  This  last  is  an  oolitic 
hsematite  up  to  17  m.  in  thickness,  though  for  a  great  portion  of  its  extent 
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represented  by  indefinite'  stringers 
in  which  swellings  and  contractions 
continually  alternate.  Often 
several  smaller  beds  occur, 
separated  from  each  other  by 
diabase  or  a  clayey  schist.  This 
ironstone  horizon  forms  the  upper- 
most division  of  zone  dj_,  and  has 
a  thickness  of  40-100  metres. 
Uhlig  mentions  a  large  number  of 
iron  deposits  in  this  horizon,  though 
to-day  these  are  only  of  subordinate 
importance. 

The  ironstone  of  zone  d4,  that 
is,  of  the  Zaktfan  beds,  is  con- 
siderably more  important,  in- 
cluding as  it  does  the  important 
ore-bed  at  Nu&tz.  This  zone 
consists  of  quartzose  -  clayey, 
micaceous,  grauwacke  schists  with 
intercalated  quartzitic  or  fine- 
grained grauwacke.  The  schists 
when  fresh  are  dark  grey,  while  at 
the  outcrop  they  are  brownish. 

The  ironstone  bed  at  Nu&itz, 
worked  in  openeut,  occurs  in 
schistose  country -rock  on  the 
northern  flank  of  this  Silurian 
area.  It  reaches  22  m.  in  thick- 
ness, from  which  maximum  it 
pinches  out  gradually  both  east 
and  west.  The  tectonics  of  this 
bed,  which  dips  50°-60°,  are  com- 
plicated by  reason  of  six  large 
faults.  The  throw  of  these  faults 
individually  reaches  900  m.,  the 
amount  increasing  from  east  to 
west.  By  these  faults  the  dis- 
'  position  of  the  six  shafts,  from 
which  the  deposit  has  so  far  been 
developed  for  a  length  of  8000  m., 
has  been  determined.  This  deposit 
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is  known  to  the  north-east  as  far  as  Jinonic  near  Prague,  and  to  the  south- 
east through  Lodenitz,  Vraz",  Beraun,  to  Knizkowic.  Here  at  Zditz  it 
occurs  at  the  surface  with  a  width  of  11  m.,  so  that  it  can  again  be 
mined  by  opencut.  Altogether  this  ore-bed  is  known  for  a  length  of  40 
kilometres. 

The  dark  greenish-grey,  more  seldom  bluish-grey  ore  is  principally 
a  ferrous  silicate  of  oolitic  structure  with  a  more  or  less  sideritic  or  schistose 
matrix.  It  is  generally  described  as  chamosite,  though  mineralogically 


Fia.  428.— The  ohamosito  deposit  at  Solimiedefeld  in  Saxe-Meiningen. 
Scale  1  : 100,000.     Bliiecke  aiid  Kolilor. 

(&= Cambrian  ;  iS'lir=Lowur  Silurian  iniartz-BuhInta ;  ,Sla=Lowor  Silurian  GrllTelHchlefor ;  £lfl=ovnrlylnK 
Silurian  dark  slato.  The  Lower  Silurian,  togothor  with  the  deposit,  la  by  the  Llolitentnim  Main  Fault 
thrown  against  the  Cambrian. 

it  differs  from  this  mineral  in  its  high  siderite  content.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  outcrop  it  is  altered  to  limonite. 

On  the  southern  flank  of  the  Silurian  basin  this  deposit  is  not  known, 
though  an  oolitic  ore-bed  0-75-1-1  in.  thick  and  having  the  same  character- 
istics as  that  at  Nucitz  is  found  in  the  horizon  dB  between  Vr&£  and  $evnitz. 

The  average  iron  content  of  the  Nu&tz  raw  ore  is  35-5  per  cent  with 
about  20  per  cent  insoluble  residue  and  20  per  cent  loss  on  ignition.  The 
roasted  ore  contains  44-3  per  cent  of  iron. 

The  Bohemian  iron  production  amounts  to  about  700,000  tons,  of 
.which  650,000  tons  are  contributed  by. the  Prague  Eisenindustriegesell- 
schaft  and  the  Monlangesellschaft  at  Nu&tz.  The  developed  ore-reserves 
at  Nucitz,  from  Jinoc'an  to  Chrustenitz,  a  distance  of  8  km.,  are  estimated 
at  11,000,000  tons. 
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SOHMIEDEFELD  IN  THE   THUR1NGIAN  FOREST 
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In  the  Lower  Silurian  at  Schmiedefeld  in  Saxe-Meiningen  two 
conformable  ironstone  horizons  occur,  the  extent  of  which  over  many 
square  miles  has  been  delineated  by  the  Prussian  Geological  Survey.  A 
quartzite  zone  with  intercalated  grey-green  micaceous  clay-slate  is  regarded 
as  uppermost  Cambrian ;  above  this,  in  the  Lower  Silurian,  the  clay-slate 
rapidly  increases,  forming  dark,  soft,  blue-black  beds,  often  developed  as 
Griffelschicfer.  In  these  beds  the  ironstone  horizons  are  situated,  the  lower 
occurring  between  the  GriffelscJiiefer  and  the  Cambrian  quartzites,  while 
tho  upper  and  economically  more  important  occurs  in  the  hanging-wall  of 
the  Qrijj "elschiefer,  from  which  it  is  often  separated  by  a  blue-grey  or  blue- 
green  quartzito.  Above  this  again,  follows  an  alternation  of  quartzite  with 
clay-slate,  which  in  the  direction  of  the  Tannenwald  merges  into  the  Lower 
Silurian  main  quartzite. 

At  Schmiedefeld  in  the  eastern  Thuringian  Forest,  three  ore-beds  are 
known,  in  tho  Lower  Silurian  ironstone  horizon,  The  lowest  of  these,  which 
is  now  exhausted,  conHiBts  of  an  alternation  of  haematite,  quartzite,  and 
Griffekchie/er,  making  a  total  thickness  of  3  metres.  The  middle  bed,  the 
position  of  which  is  indicated  in  Fig.  424,  displays  oolitic  structure  and  has 
a  thickness  of  2  metres.  The  main  bed,  occurring  in  the  hanging-wall  as 
indicated  also  in  Fig.  424,  is  15-20  m.  thick,  strikes  north-east,  dips  about 
()()°  Boutli-eaat,  and  is  known  for  1  km.  along  the  strike.  It  carries  both 
thuriugite  and  ohamosito.  The  former  contains  some  30  per  cent  of  iron 
with  10  per  cent  of  water,  is  olive-green  to  dark  green  in  colour,  and 
scaly,,  compact,  or  oolitic  in  structure.  The  chamosite,  which  occurs  in 
larger  quantities  than  the  thuringite,  is  dark  silver-grey  to  black  in  colour, 
and  iu  its  oolitic  structure  greatly  resembles  minette.  It  is  considerably 
harder  than  the  thuringite,  Upon  weathering  chamosite  alters  less  readily 
to  limonite  than  does  thuringite. 
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Chemical  analysis  of  the  primary  ore  shows  a  considerable  amount  of 
ferrous  carbonate,  while  chloritic  silicates  recede.  This  carbonate  content 
is  not  in  agreement  with  the  composition  of  chamosite  as  given  in  text- 
books on  mineralogy.  The  chamosite  at  Schmiedef eld  accordingly  is  rather 
a  siderite  with  which  .a  small  amount  of  silicate  of  alumina  is  associated ; 
according  to  Loretz  it  contains  22  per  cent  of  C0a.  Boasted  chamosite, 
after  a  loss  of  about  20  per  cent  in  weight,  contains  d3-46  per  cent  of  Fe, 
20-31  per  cent  of  insoluble  residue,  and  0-7-1-2  per  cent  of  phosphorus. 
The  occurrence  of  Ti02  in  chamosite,  reaching  in  the  unroasted  ore  1-G3 
per  cent,  is  interesting. 


abed 


Fia.  424.  —  Diagrammatic  section  of  the  Schmiedefeld  ohamosite  bed.     Ulnucko  and  Kiihlw. 

Sla=Grtffelsohieferi  a=lBaderbed;  b=mlcaceous  quartzlttc  BclilHt;  n=main  bod;  iZaimavtaltu 
alternating  with  olay-slata  ;  Sl/3=  overlying  dark  slato. 

Concerning  genesis,  these  are  true  sediments  with  distinct  stratification. 
The  Schmiedef  eld  mines  belong  to  the  Maximilian  works  at  Unterwoll  en- 
born,  where  the  ore  is  smelted  with  the  Kamsdorf  calcareous  ores. 

Iron  ore-beds  are  widely  distributed  in  the  Silurian  of  eastern  Thurin- 
gia,  though  but  very  few  are  workable.  Although  the  present  production 
is  small,  a  reserve  of  about  100,000,000  tons  exists. 
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These  may  be  of  very  varied  formation.  They  are  formed  firstly  as 
eluvial  gravels.1  When  for  instance  a  ferruginous  rock  becomes  decom- 
posed by  surface  agencies,  the  ore  contained  settles  down  in  aitu,  where  it 
gradually  becomes  concentrated  by  the  removal  of  barren  material,  Only 
the  resistant  iron  ores  such  as  magnetite  and  speoularite  are  liable  to 
concentration  in  this  manner,  These  occur  principally  as  magma/tic 
segregations  in  eruptive  rocks,  and  as  contact-deposits  and  sediments  in 
crystalline  rocks.  To  such  detrital  deposits  belong,  among  others,  the 
scattered  blocks  of  Uifak  iron  on  Disko  island  ;  a  the  large  blookB  of 
i  Ante,  p.  16.  •  *  Ante,  p,  341, 
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magnetite  occurring  at  places  in  Angola,  Portuguese  West  Africa ;  the 
magnetite  found  with  the  iron  deposits  in  the  Urals,  and  which  first 
gave  rise  to  iron  mining  in  that  district ;  and  finally,  the  so-called  Canga 
of  Minus  Geraes  1  in  Brazil. 

In  fluviatile  deposits  fragments  of  older  iron  deposits  may  also  experi- 
ence enrichment  by  natural  concentration,  though  no  occurrence  is  known 
where  this  has  resulted  in  a  workable  deposit. 

Marine  gravels  are  formed  principally  by  encroachment  of  the  sea. 
They  are  accordingly  found  as  the  basal  conglomerates  of  coastal  formations, 
and  frequently  contain  fragments  of  even  the  less  resistant  iron  ores,  such 
for  instance  as  limonite.  In  these  gravels  concentration  in  many  cases 
reaches  such  a  degree  that  useful  deposits  are  formed.  Basal  ferruginous 
conglomerates  frequently  extend  over  wide  areas  but  have  the  disadvantage 
of  a  very  irregular  aggregation,  the  action  of  the  surf  being  to  fill  the 
depressions  in  the  bed-rock  with  conglomerate,  leaving  large  stretches  of 
the  more  level  portions  without  any  such  covering.  Since  the  fragments 
broken  off  by  sea  action,  as  well  as  those  earned  by  the  rivers  to  the  sea, 
may  have  the  most  varied  composition,  the  iron  content  of  such  deposits 
is  often  very  variable.  Moreover,  if  such  deposits  are  of  great  geological 
age  they  may  contain  the  most  varied  cementing  material,  calcium 
carbonate  or  calcium  phosphate  being  often  found.  Extensive  ferruginous 
basal  conglomerates  occur  at  the  base  of  the  Cenomian  in  the  Miinster 
basin,  and  at  the  base  of  the  Senonian  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peine. 
Admittedly,  prospecting  operations  have  proved  the  former  too  poor  in 
iron  to  allow  exploitation ;  the  latter  on  the  other  hand  are  worked  at 
considerable  profit, 

The  association  of  such  ironstone  beds  with  phosphate  nodules  and 
concretions  is  noteworthy.  The  phosphate  nodule  beds  are  likewise  found 
preferably  in  basal  conglomerates,  where,  though  the  principal  material 
may  be  iron  ore,  the  calcium  phosphate  occurs  not  only  in  the 
matrix  but  also  as  nodules.  Such  detrital  deposits  yield  therefore  an 
ideal  material  for  tlio  Thomas  process.  The  formation  of  recent  ferruginous 
detrital  deposits,  and  especially  of  iron  sand,  is  more  fully  described  in  a 
subsequent  chapter.8 

The  shape  of  those  deposits  is  in  general,  that  of  a  bed.  While  the 
eluvial  gravels  in  accordance  with  their  origin  depend  for  their  shape  upon 
tho  contours  of  the  bed-rock,  the  recent  marine  magnetite  sands  form 
gently-inclined  even  beds.  The  important  older  shore  deposits,  on  the 
other  hand,  containing  the  limonite  fragments  of  earlier  formations,  are 
associated  with  anticlines,  synclines,,  faults,  etc,,  their  extension  in  depth 
depending  upon  the  inclination  given  them  in  process  of  folding, 
i  Ante,  p.  620.  '  Poslea,  pp.  10624064. 
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The  structure  of  these  deposits  when  cemented  is  generally  that  of  a 
breccia  or  that  of  a  conglomerate.  Primary  depth-zones  are  discernible 
in  so  far  that  in  a  vertical  section  the  deepest  portion,  owing  to  the  high 
gravity  of  the  iron  ore,  is  frequently  the  more  ferruginous,  while  the  upper 
layers  as  a  rule  contain  more  barren  material.  Since  these  deposits 
always  consist  of  oxidized  or  hydiated  ores,  where  they  come  to  the 
surface  secondary  alteration  is  rare,  though  magnetite  may  be  altered  to 
limonite  or  hsematite,  and  limonite  to  haematite,  and  vice  versa. 

The  economic  importance  of  these  deposits  is  on  the  whole  not  great. 
In  Germany  at  the  present  day  only  the  occurrences  at  Biilten  and  Adenstedt 
near  Peine  play  any  great  part. 


PEINE 
LITERATURE 

BEYRTCH.  '  Uber  dio  Zusammensetzung  und  Lagorung  dor  Kreidoformation 
Halberetadt,  Blankenburg,  uud  Quedlinburg,'  Zeit.  d  d.  geol.  GOB.,  1849,  p.  288.— A.  v, 
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The  ironstone  horizon  from  which  the  supply  of  ore  for  the  Ilsode 
smelting  works  at  Peine  is  drawn,  though  of  considerable  extent  along 
the  northern  foreground  to  the  Harz,  appears,  so  far,  to  be  well  developed 
only  at  Gross-Bulten  and  Actenstedt  near  Peine,  and  at  Lengede  about  9 
km.  to  the  east  of  Peine.  The  position  of  these  places  is  indicated  in  Fig.  20. 
The  ore-bed  belongs  to  the  extensive  Bmscherian  or  lowest  Senonian  con- 
glomerate horizon,  which  lies  unconformably  upon  early  Cretaceous.  The 
petrographical  character  of  the  horizon  on  the  whole  varies  considerably. 
The  limonite  conglomerate  has  a  calcareous  or  marly,  seldom  argillaceous, 
cementing  material,  in  which  much  phosphorite  occurs.  In  other  districts 
conglomeratic  marls  or  sandstones  with  a  little  limonite-  or  phosphate 
conglomerate,  hardly  to  be  regarded  as  .payable,  predominate.  Such 
however  have  often  been  worked  for  phosphorite.  Conglomerates  quite 
free  from  limonite  or  phosphorite  are  rare  in  the  so-called  Hsede  horizon. 
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This  horizon  in  the  Halberstadt  syncline  and  at  Zilly,  as  well  as  at  Goslar 
and  Oker  in  the  Harz,  is  developed  in  sandy  facies,  as  distinguished  from 
the  more  marly  and  calcareous  development  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peine 
and  Ilsede. 

With  regard  to  tectonics,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  Peine  conglomerates 
have  been  subject  to  the  great  Tertiary  or  late  Cretaceous  folding,  this 
having  produced  south-east  striking  anticlines  and  synclines.  By  erosion 
the  Cretaceous  beds  on  the  anticlines  have  been  removed,  permitting 
Jurassic  and  Triassic  to  appear  at  surface ;  the  ironstone  conglomerate 
is  accordingly  confined  to  the  synclines. 

Concerning  genesis,  the  source  of  the  ore-fragments  is  interesting. 
Since  Gault  fossils,  Ammonites  Milktianus,  etc.,  have  been  found  in  large 
amount  in  the  iron  ore,  the  assumption  is  justified  that  the  primary  ore 
occurred  in  the  Gault.  Occurrences  such  as  clay-ironstone  beds  1  separated 
from  one  another  by  soft  clay,  were  certainly  such  as  would  in  their  destruc- 
tion give  rise  to  the  productive  Ilsede  ferruginous  conglomerates.  That  in 
process  of  destruction  the  original  carbonates  became  oxidized  to  limonite 


3       -T 

Fin.  -125.—  Muni  scctlou  through  tlio  irou  cm-bed  of  the  Mltou  mine  and  that  at 


7i-~  Upper  Quntiu';  f/=MnH(fhull<iilk;  /=  KIHUIMV  ;  flsJunwuic;  w=Nuc!oinliui  ;  n=Gnult;  fl~  Pliiuur  ; 
h-lroiiHtunu  hwl  ;  ti.-Suuoiilau. 

is  easily  conceivable.  The  matrix  consists  of  calcium  carbonate  which, 
having  originally  been  contained  abundantly  in  the  foot-wall  Planer  bods, 
was  subsequently  taken  up  by  the  sea,  to  be  precipitated  again  between  the 
ironstone  fragments.  In  consequence  of  the  encroachment  of  the  Senonian 
sea,  the  ironstone  lies  sometimes  on  Gault,  aw  at  Biilten,  and  sometimes 
on  Planer,  as  at  Lcngede. 

The  principal  bed  at  Ilsodo  occupies  an  extensive  closed  sync-line, 
around  the  entire  outline  of  which  it  comes  to  surface.  This  syncline 
dips  steepest  in  the  south-west,  and  is  disturbed  by  many  faults.  Twelve 
kilometres  south-east  of  the  steeper  flank  lies  the  occurrence  of  Bodonstodt- 
Lengede  which,  as  illustrated  in  Fig,  425,  is  separated  from  the  above- 
mentioned  syncline  by  an  air-anticline.  At  Lengede  also,  the  detrital 
ore-bed  belongs  to  the  lowest  Senonian. 

The  Biilten-AdenBtodt  syncline  has  been  explored  by  a  large  number 
of  bore  -holes,  in  all  of  which  Senonian  formed  the  hanging  -wall  of 
the  ore-bed,  and  Gault  the  foot-  wall  The  syncline  is  11  km.  long.  In 
the  east  the  beds  -dip  15°-180,  and  in  the  west  3°-4°.  The  thickness  varies, 

1  Ante,  p.  1030. 
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able  distance  iims  parallel  to  the  Harz.  Along  it  at  Scharenberg,  from  the 
foot-wall  to  the  hanging-wall  the  following  section  obtains  :  040  m.  phos- 
phorite and  limonite  conglomerate ;  8-0  m.  conglomeratic  sandstone  with 
0-2  in.  phosphorite  and  limonite  ;  3-0  m.  conglomeratic  marl  with  several 
limonite  and  phosphorite  layers ;  1-5  m.  conglomeratic  marl  almost 
without  lirnonite  and  phosphorite ;  8-0  m.  conglomeratic  sandstone  with, 
little  limonite  and  phosphorite ;  and  finally,  5-8  m.  solid  and  in  part 
conglomeratic  sandstone.  At  this  place  also,  the  ore,  as  indicated  by 
numerous  fragments  of  Gault  fossils,  was  derived  from  the  Gault.  North- 
east and  east  of  Zilly  the  horizon  was  worked  for  phosphorite.  Similar 
deposits  are  known  south. of  Halberstadt  and  Quedlinburg  on  the  Hercynian 
Upper  Cretaceous  plateau. 

The  economic  importance  of  the  ironstone  deposits  of  the  Ilsede 
horizon,  and  particularly  those  at  Peino,  is  considerable.  In  spite  of  the  low 
iron  content  other  factors  are  so  favourable  that  the  Ilsede  smelting  works 
makes  a  handsome  profit.  The  ore  contains  so  much  lime  in  itself  that 
additional  lime  flux  is  not  necessary.  Although  self-fluxing  ore  with  lime 
and  silica  in  right  proportion  are  present  only  in  small  amount,  the  neces- 
sary silica  flux  is  obtained  from  neighbouring  mines  working  the  Salzgitter 
horizon  where  the  ore  is  rich  in  silica.  The  combination  of  these  two  occur- 
rences therefore  produces  a  self-fluxing  mixture.  The  high  phosphorus 
content  is  responsible  for  an  additional  profit  in  the  sale  of  Thomas  slag. 
The  manganese  content  is  likewise  a  favourable  factor,  as  is  also  the 
chemically  combined  water,  this  latter  rendering  the  ore  porous  and  easy 
of  reduction.  About  800,000  tons  of  ore  are  produced  annually  by  a 
staff  of  970  employees.  The  ore-reserves  of  Bulten-Adenstedt,  Longede, 
etc.,  are  estimated  by  Einecke  and  Kohler  at  218,000,000  tons. 
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being  generally  greatest  in  the  east,  where  it  reaches  20  metres.  In  tlio 
middle  of  the  syncline  the  thickness  is  not  known,  while  in  the  west  tho 
outcrop  shows  it  to  be  small.  The  greatest  depth  hitherto  reached  by 
boring  is  205  m. ;  at  that  particular  place  the  ore  was  7  in.  thick.  The 
second  occurrence  has  been  proved  at  Bodenstedt-Lengede  for  1000  m. 
along  the  strike,  the  thickness  being  6-6  metres.  This  deposit  dips  south- 
east and  is  separated  from  the  Planer  limestone  in  the  foot-wall  by  a  thin 
layer  of  calcareous  clay.  The  hanging- wall,  so  far  as  it  was  not  removed 
during  the  Diluvial  period,  consists  of  beds  with  quadrangular  jointing. 

The  average  iron  content  of  the  bed  is  28-35  per  cent,  this  being 
contained  in  greater  part  in  the  nodules  and  to  a  less  extent  in  the  matrix. 
According  to  their  colour  and  the  nature  of  the  matrix,  grey,  white,  and 
yellow  limestone-  and  clay  ores  are  distinguished.  The  phosphorite 
nodules  contain  as  much  as  12  per  cent  of  phosphorus,  this,  before  the 
introduction  of  the  Thomas  process,  having  prevented  the  use  of  the  ore 
for  industrial  purposes.  The  manganese  content  occurs  in  the  form  of 
rhodochrosite,  polianite,  and  pyrolilsite.  From  place  to  place  the  composi- 
tion of  the  ore  varies  considerably.  Although  that  in  the  Biilten  synclino 
on  the  whole  resembles  that  at  Lengede,  the  latter,  as  the  following  table 
shows,  contains  somewhat  more  silica  and  alumina. 


Fe. 

Mn. 

P. 

Si02. 

A13O.|- 

CiiO. 

M«0. 

,  Biilten  ore,  per  cent    . 

32-9 

4-6 

1-1 

44 

0-8 

17 

0-6 

Lengede  ore,  per  cent  . 

34-4 

0-8 

1-6 

7-8 

3-7 

14-6 

0-08 

1 

LOHH  on 
Ignition. 


20 
17 


This  same  limonite  conglomerate  is  also  known  at  other  places,  as  for 
instance  at  Gehrden  Berg  south  of  Hanover,  and  at  Isernhagen  to  tho 
north  of  that  town.  In  the  case  of  the  former  occurrence,  immediately 
above  the  Gault  comes  a  compact  fine-grained  conglomerate  40  m.  thick, 
containing  15  per  cent  of  Fe,  which  in  turn  is  followed  by  a  bed,  2-4  m. 
thick,  containing  32  per  cent  of  Fe,  14  per  cent  CaC03,  and  20  per  cent  of 
AlaOjj,  while  an  argillaceous  conglomerate  90  cm.  thick  forms  the  hanging- 
wall.  Between  Degersen  and  Bouningen  the  ore-bed  is  1-85  m.  thick  and 
workable.  At  Isernhagen  the  ferruginous  conglomerate  is  2-3  in.  thick  and 
occurs  under  2  m.  of  Diluvial  material.  This  deposit  in  regard  to  iron, 
manganese,  and  phosphorus,  resembles  the  Ilsede  ore-bed,  though  silica 
and  alumina  are  somewhat  more  abundant. 

.  At  Harzburg  a  phosphorite  and  limonite  conglomerate,  fully  described 
by  H.  Schroder  in  the  explanatory  text  to  the  geological  map  of  Harzburg, 
is  found  along  the  Ilsede  horizon,  the  outcrop  of  which  for  a  consider- 
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Wissensoh.  Gottingon,  1901. — H.  SCHRODER.  Explanatory  text  to  section  '  Harzburg 
1908. — G.  EINECKE  and  W.  KOHLEB.  '  Die  Eisenerzvorr&to  clea  Doutschoti  Roiohe.s, 
Arohiv  f iir Lagerstattenf orsohung,  Part  1,  published  by  the  Geological  Survey.  Berlin,  19l( 

This  ore-bed,  belonging  to  the  Neocomian,  extends  north  of  Goslar  i: 
a  north-westerly  direction  to  constitute  what  is  described  as  the  Salzgitte 
ironstone  belt.  Thb  Salzgitter  Range  may  be  followed  for  more  thai 
20  kilometres.  It  consists  of  three  low  mountain  chains  separated  froE 
each  other  by  two  valleys.  Upon  these  hills  occur  a  large  number  o 
opencuts  and  bore-holes,  the  evidences  of  previous  prospecting  operations 
The  geological  section,  illustrated  in  Fig.  426,  is  not  everywhere  the  same 
In  general  the  beds  form  an  anticline  which,  having  resulted  by  horizonta 
pressure  from  the  north-east,  is  in  part  overturned.  The  tectonics  hav 
been  further  complicated  by  the  occurrence  of  overthrusts  and  faults,  whiL 
the  bedding  has  been  obscured  by  far-reaching  erosion. 

The  core  of  the  range  consists  of  Triassic  and  Lias ;  upon  the  latte, 
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Flo.  426.  — Diagrammatic  section  through  the  Salzgitter  Riuigel  showing  tho  geological 
position  of  tlie  ironstone  beds.     Schroder. 

fl=Bunter;  m=Muschalkulk ;  fr=Kenper;  2=LiaH;  eu=  Lower  CrotacaouH  ;  e=lroiiHtonn  ; 
co=Upper  Oretaceoufl  ;  v=  fault. 

comes  Lower  Cretaceous  containing  the  ironstone  ;  this  in  turn  is  overlaic 
by  Upper  Cretaceous.  While  Muschelkalk  forms  the  central  chain,  sofl 
beds  of  Keuper,  Lias,  and  Lower  Cretaceous  form  two  longitudinal 
valleys,  one  on  either  hand,  leaving  the  hard  limestone  of  the 
Cretaceous  to  form  the  two  outside  chains. 

The  ore  horizon  does  not  lie  conformably  to  the  older  beds  as  woulc 
appear  from  Fig.  426,  but  transgressively,  filling  the  depressions  in  theii 
uneven  surface,  great  variations  in  thickness  thereby  resulting.  Occasion- 
ally the  bed  consists  of  a  series  of  elongated  and  thick  lenses.  Owing 
to  the  considerable  variations  in  thickness,  figures  obtained  at  the  outcrop 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  surface  are  not  necessarily  applicable  in 
depth.  While  the  west  flank  of  the  Salzgitter  Range  dips  40°-60°  and  ai 
Othfresen  contains  an  overthrust,  the  east  flank  appears  to  be  flatter. 
The  bedding  conditions  of  the  ore-bed  have  been  determined  by  numerous 
exposures,  which  have  shown  that  in  many  cases  a  1-2  m.  clay  layer,  01 
Diluvium  of  considerable  thickness  covers  the  older  beds.  The  thickness 
of  the  ore  at  Altenhagen  north  of  Gustedt,  in  the  extreme  west,  is  12  m., 
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a  figure. which  a  little  farther  south  increases  to  60  m.,  only  to  decrease 
again  to  5  m.,  and  then  finally  east  of  Steinlah  to  reach  a  thickness  of 
12  metres.  This  thickness  does  not  consist  entirely  of  clean  ore,  but 
includes  a  proportion  of  ferruginous  and  arenaceous  clay.  Nevertheless, 
north-west  and  west  of  Salzgitter,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  427,  ore-bodies 
of  considerable  thickness  occur.  •  • 

The  ore  is  a  conglomerate,  the  nodules  of  which  exhibit  the  most 
varied  size  and  shape.  While  in  some  layers  they  are  scarcely  discernible 
to  the  naked  eye,  in  the  Georg-Friedrich  mine  at  Eisenkuhlenberg  they 
reach  the  size  of  a  man's  head.  The  occurrence  of  this  deposit  as  a  basal 
conglomerate  explains  the  approximately  uniform  size  of  the  nodules  of 
individual  layers.  These  nodules  are  mostly  incompletely  rounded.  The 
matrix  is  always  very  ferruginous  and  mixed  with  clay  and  limestone  or 
marl.  Now  and  then  oolitic  structure '  is  exhibited,  a  feature  which 
distinguishes  the  ore  of  Salzgitter  from  that  of  Ilsede.  Phosphorite 
nodules  are  found  in  both.  Such  occur  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  bed, 
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Fia.  427.— Ideal  section  through  tlio  Salzgitter  iron  ore-bed  and  its  country -rock. 

though  in  but  few  places,  as  for  instance  in  the  Fortuna  mine  east  of  Gross 
Dohren  and  in  the  Segen  Gottes  mine  near  Salzgitter.  do  they  occur  in 
striking  amount.  At  times  phosphorite  has  been  mined  from  this  deposit 
for  the  manufacture  of  superphosphate.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  this 
ironstone  horizon  divided  up  by  ferruginous  clay  layers,  though  intercalated 
layers  of  ferruginous  limestone  are  exceptional. 

In  relation  to  genesis,  the  Salzgitter  ore-bed  is  a  shore  formation  by 
a  Neocomian  sea.  The  ironstone  presumably  was  derived  entirely,  or  in 
greater  part  from  Jurassic  beds  ;  in  any  case  Jurassic  beds  with  their  large 
iron  content  were  the  main  source  of  the  material.  The  occurrence  of 
oolite  at  Salzgitter  is  particularly  interesting.  While  at  Ilsede  only  the 
fragments  of  older  geodes  were  concentrated  and  cemented,  at  Salzgitter 
the 'marine  concentration  was  more  intense  ;  in  addition  to  mechanical 
degradation  a  complete  dissolution  of  the  ironstone  geodes  to  an  ironstone 
slime  from  which  oolites  became  formed,  must  in  places  be  assumed. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  ore  is  best  indicated  by  that  won  at 
the  Georg-Friedriohmine,  which  is  delivered  to  the  Ilsede  works  as  siliceous 
flux  for  the  calcareous  Peine  ore.  The  iron  content  varies  between  35-2 
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and  39-5  per  cent,  though,  this  is  lowered  by  the  inclusion  of  poorer 
material  mined  for  flux.  From  exposures  west  of  Salzgitter  analyses  gave  : 
35-40-8  per  cent  of  iron  with  17-2-32-5  per  cent  SiOa,  6-8-8-8  per  cent 
A1203)  4-0-9-0  per  cent  CaC03,  and.  0-3-0-5  per  cent  of  phosphorus.  The 
high  percentage  of  insoluble  residue  is  a  great  disadvantage.  Use  of  these 
ores  depends  therefore  a  good  deal  upon  the  possibilities  of  dressing,  in 
which  direction  considerable  difficulties  have  still  to  be  overcome. 

Similar  linionite  conglomerates  are  found  also  in  the  outlying  districts 
of  Salzgitter ;  to  the  west  at  AJt-Wallmoden  and  Brodenstein,  to  the 
south  at  Harzburg,  to  the  north  at  Flachstb'ckheim,  and  to  the  east  at 
Osterwiek.  Still  more  distant  are  the  occurrences  at  Schandelah,  east 
of  Brunswick;  Gross- Vahlberg,  Berklingen,  and  Oesel,  east  of  Wolfen- 
biittel ;  Achiin  and  RocHura,  east  of  Borssum  ;  Delligsen,  west  of  Alfeld  ; 
and  Bornecke,  south  of  Halberstadt. 

Operations  are  at  present  proceeding  only  at  the  Georg-Friedrich  mine 
east  of  Dornten,  where  the  Ilsede  works  with  130  employees  produces 
some  100,000  tons  per  year.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  this  ore  is 
used  to  form  a  smelting  mixture  with  the  calcareous  ore  of  Ilsede.  The 
reserves  are  estimated  at  60,000,000  tons. 

RECENT  DEPOSITS  OF  IRO.N  OR  TITANIFEROUS-IRON  SAND 

The  eruptive  rooks  and  the  crystalline  schists  of  the  fundamental 
rocks,  as  is  well  known,  contain  on  an  average  about  4-5  per  cent  of 
iron,1  and  the  basic  eruptives  by  themselves  some  6-8  per  cent,  or  more. 
This  iron  occurs  sometimes  in  silicate-  and  sometimes  in  oxide  form,  the 
latter  being  more  particularly  represented  by  magnetite  and  ilmenite  and 
to  a  less  extent  by  specularite ;  in  addition,  a  small  amount  occurs  also  in 
sulphide  form.  Upon  disintegration — especially  of  basic  and  ferruginous 
eruptive  rocks  such  as  gabbro,  norite,  labradorite,  etc. — and  subsequent 
concentration  by  rivers  and  shore-water,  large  deposits  of  iron  sand  are 
frequently  formed  which,  owing  to  their  titanium  content,  are  as  a  rule 
known  as  titanif  erous-iron  sand.  In  this  sand  the  iron  grains  are  associated 
chiefly  with  quartz  and  felspar,  but  also  with  garnet,  augite,  hypersthene, 
hornblende,  etc. 

At  different  places,  especially  in  countries  far  removed  from  large 
industrial  centres,  it  has  occasionally  been  attempted  on  a  small  scale  to 
use  these  iron-  or  titaniferous-iron  sands  in  blast-furnaces,  Latterly  also, 
concentration  of  this  material  by  magnetic  separators  has  been  tried. 
One  large  bulk  sample  of  such  sand  from  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Moisie  river,2  gave,  by 

1  Ante,  pp.  149,  162.  a  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,  TeJeniak  Ugeblad,  1908. 
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magnetic  separation  without  previous  crushing,  a  concentrate  containing 
66-3  per  cent  Fe  and  3-9  per  cent  Ti02,  from  material  containing  294 
per  cent  Fe  and  7-9  per  cent  Ti02.  By  crushing  this  first  concentrate 
and  submitting  the  crushed  material  to  a  second  magnetic  separation, 
a  final  concentrate  containing  69-6  per  cent  Fe  and  2  per  cent  Ti02 
was  obtained.  Similar  results  have  also  been  obtained  from  several 
titaniferous-iron  sands  in  Norway.1 

From  these  results  it  follows  that  the  titaniferous-iron  sands  derived 
from  gabbro  and  similar  rocks  consist  partly  of  separate  grains  of  magnetite 
and  ilmonito,  and  partly  of  a  mixture  of  these  two.  Since  every  sand 
contains  some  iron,  the  term  iron  sand  is  only  applied  when  the  iron  content 
amounts  to  at  least  some  15  per  cent.  Higher  percentages,  such  as  30-40 
per  cent,  occur  only  exceptionally,  though  occasionally  within  the  beds 
narrow  strips  containing  50-60  per  cent  are  found.  The  thickness  of 
beds  moderately  rich  in  iron  is  only  in  rare  cases  more  than  one  or  two 
feet. 

Some  native  gold  has  occasionally  been  found  in  iron  sands,  in  fact 
there  are  all  gradations  between  the  ordinary  gold  gravels,  which  always 
carry  some  iron,  and  auriferous  iron  sands. 

Iron  sands  are  only  exceptionally  found  in  rivers,  but  are  more  frequent 
on  sandy  coasts,  where  the  waves  effect  a  natural  concentration.  The 
following  occurrences  are  worthy  of  mention  :  auriferous  iron  sands  on  the 
coast  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  in  the  extreme  south  of  South  America,  which  in 
the  'eighties  wore  worked  for  gold ;  a  titaniferous-iron  sand  containing, 
according  to  one  analysis,  60  per  cent  of  iron  and  8-14  per  cent  TiOa,  in 
a  coastal  zone,  roughly  100  Ion.  long,  in  the  south-west  corner  of  North 
Island,  New  Zealand ; 3  extensive  bods  of  titaniferous-iron  sand  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Moiaie  river,  and  at  other  places  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  where  the  country-rock  consists  of  norite  and  labra- 
dorite  ;  4  and  titaniferous-iron  sands  on  the  coast  of  Sugaya,  Department 
Shimane"  in  Japan,  which  were  formerly  smelted.6 

In  volcanic  districts  also,  similar  deposits  are  occasionally  met,  as  for 
instance  on  the  coast  of  Naples,  on  Reunion,  and  on  Celebes.6  Finally, 

1  J.  H.  L,  Vogt,  .'  Norgoa  Jommalmforokonister,'  Nona.  Oeol.  Survey,  1910,  No.  51, 
pp.  U8-34. 

»  Ant,  Sjfigren  and  C.  Jul.  Carlflson,  (  On  Booont  Beda  of  Iron  Ore,  oto,,  in  Tierra  dol 
tfuogo  (in  Swediwh),'  Oeol  FGren.  Fdrh.,  1892,  XIV. 

»  K.  Motoalf  Smith,  '  On  the  Treatment  of  Now  Zealand  Magnetic  Iron  Sands,4  Journ. 
of  th6  British  Iron  and  Steal  Inst.,  1890,  Vol.  I.  p.  65, 

*  J.  F,  Komp,  *  A  Brief  Bevie-w  of  the  Titantfercms  Magnetite,'  School  of  Mines  Quarterly, 
July  1899,  pp.  831-3&3. 

•  'Lea  Mines   du  Japan,1  Official  Report  for  tU  World  Exhibition  in  Paris,  1000, 
pp.  327-832. 

"  •  V.  Drosohe,  Jahrb.  d.  Jb.  k.  geol  Beichsctnst.,  1870,  XXVI.  p.  42;  F.Binne,  Zed.  d.  d. 
geol  Oss.,  1900,  LII.  p.  343. 
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W.  Deecke  described  ferruginous  sands  formed  from  glacial  detritus,  on 
the  Baltic  coast  and  on  the  shores  of  lakes  in  the  north -German 
lowlands.1 


THE  IRON  ORE-BEDS  CONSISTING  PRINCIPALLY  OF  SPECU- 
LARITE  AND  MAGNETITE  IN  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  ROCKS 
AND  IN  EARLY  PALAEOZOIC  CRYSTALLINE  SCHISTS 

The  determination  of  the  genesis  of  the  iron  deposits  occurring  con- 
formably in  the  crystalline  schists  is  particularly  difficult.  Chiefly  because 
of  this  conformity,  but  also  because  of  frequent  banded  structure, 
these  occurrences  were  formerly  regarded  by  many,  though  not  by  all 
authorities,  as  altered  sedimente.  This  view  in  its  inclusiveness  however 
was  wrong,  since  conformity  and  banded  structure  are  not  in  themselves 
sufficient  evidence  of  sedimentation.  Both  characteristics,  notoriously,  are 
often  associated  with  many  deposits  of  contact-metamorphic  or  meta- 
somatic  origin,  as  well  as  with  foliated  magmatic  segregations. 

The  bed-like  iron  occurrences  in  the  fundamental  rocks  at  Arendal 
are,  according  to  the  authors'  view,  contact-metamorphic  deposits,  with 
which  class  also,  though  with  restrictions,  the  Persberg-Dannemora  deposits 
of  Middle  Sweden  are  reckoned.  Other  occurrences,  such  as  those  at 
Kiirunavaara,  Gellivare,  etc.,  are  undoubtedly  of  eruptive  character  and 
have  been  formed  by  magmatic  differentiation.  The  banded  or  striped 
titaniferous-iron  ores  in  gabbro,  hornblende-schist,  etc.,  in  the  fundamental 
rocks,  are  likewise  the  undoubted  products  of  magmatic  differentiation. 
Finally,  conformable  iron  deposits  may  also  have  been  formed  in  the  funda- 
mental rocks  by  ordinary  metasomatic  processes,  without  association  with 
eruptive  rocks. 

Accordingly,  a  large  number  of  deposits  formerly  often  regarded  as 
sediments  must  now  be  omitted  from  that  class.  A  considerable  number 
nevertheless  remain,  and  among  these,  many  particularly  important  de- 
posits must  be  regarded  as  altered  sediments. 

The  ferruginous  mica-schist,  itabirite,  occurs  fairly  extensively  in  the 
fundamental  rocks  and  perhaps  still  more  in  the  early  Palaeozoic  schists. 
Deposits  of  this  material  have  been  explored  principally  in  northern 
Norway  2  and  in  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  but  they  are  also  known  in  many 
other  places,  of  which  the  following  are  worthy  of  mention  :  Soonwald 
between  Gebroth  and  Winterburg ;  Borsa  in  the  Marmaros,  Bukovina  ; 
Villefranche  in  the  Department  Aveyron,  France  ;  South  Carolina  ;  and 

1  '  tJbor  den  MagneteisenBand  dor  Inael  Ruden,',  Mitteil.  d.  Naturw.  Verf.  f.  Neuvorp 
und  Mgen,  1888,  XX.  4,  VII. 
"  Postea,  p.  1066. 
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Okandeland,  West  Africa.  The  itabirite  on  the  African  Gold  Coast, 
similarly  to  that  in  Brazil,  is  auriferous.1  Kriwoj  Rog  in  Russia  is  to 
some  extent  comparable  with  these  occurrences.  The  primary  ore  in  the 
Lake  Superior  district,  where  siderite-  and  greenalite  silica-schists  pre- 
dominate, is  of  somewhat  different  character.2 

With  all  these  ore-beds  the  iron  ore  is  accompanied  chiefly  by  quartz, 
which  in  the  poorer  varieties  occurs  in  large  amount.  In  several  districts, 
but  not  in  northern  Norway,  the  ferruginous  mica-schist  with  an  increase 
of  quartz  merges  into  ferruginous  quartz-schist.  Analyses  of  all  these 
ores  show  that,  even  with  high  silica,  as  a  rule  only  fairly  small  amounts 
of  A1203,  CaO,  and  MgO  are  present,  while  the  alkalies  are  practically 
absent.  In  addition  to  quartz,  the  associated  minerals  are  chiefly 
hornblende  and  chlorite  or  talc,  epidote  and  garnet,  occasionally  also 
augite,  while  felspar  occurs  either  not  at  all  or  only  exceptionally.  Titanic 
acid  is  completely  absent  or  occurs  only  in  traces.  Phosphoric  acid  is 
sometimes  very  low,  as  at  Kriwoj  Rog,  Minas  Geraes,  etc.,  and  some- 
times somewhat  higher,  as  at  Dunderland.  Pyrite  is  observed  only  sub- 
ordinately.  The  manganese  content  is  as  a  rule  very  low  ;  occasionally 
however  some  layers  or  seams  of  the  deposit  carry  somewhat  more 
manganese,  as  for  instance  in  northern  Norway ;  while  here  and  there, 
as  at  Minas  Geraes,  distinct  manganese  ore-beds  occur  in  close  connection 
with  the  iron  deposits. 

The  ore-beds  here  to  be  described,  including  the  typical  representatives 
at  Dunderland,  Minas  Geraes,  Kriwoj  Rog,  and  the  primary  ores  of  Lake 
Superior,  occur  witliin  formations  of  undoubted  clastic  sediments.  In 
many  districts  chiefly  quartz-schists— altered  sandstones — but  also  mica- 
schists,  phyllites,  etc.,  predominate  ;  while  at  other  places,  as  in  northern 
Norway  and  in  Minas  Geraes,  the  ore-beds  occur  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  limestone. 

Thene  deposits,  as  is  more  fully  set  forth  when  describing  the  occur- 
rences of  northern  Norway,  are  in  general  to  be  regarded  as  chemical 
sediments.  Occasionally,  as  with  the  siderite-  and  greenalite  silica-schists 
of  the  Lake  occurrences,  the  iron  was  precipitated  primarily  as  ferrous 
carbonate,  FcC03,  or  ferrous  silicate,  FeSi03  ;  in  most  places,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  original  precipitation  as  oxide  or  hydrate,  similar  to  that  which 
takes  place  with  ordinary  lake  ores,  may  be  assumed,  while  their  present 
character  was  that  impressed  during  subsequent  regional-metamorphism. 

In  the  case  of  the  Lake  occurrences  and  perhaps  also  of  Kriwoj  Rog, 
a  subsequent  metalliferous  accretion  played  an  important  part.  No  such 
accretion  appears  however  to  have  taken  place  with,  other  deposits,  such 
for  instance  as  those  of  northern  Norway. 

i  Postw,  p.  1000,  *  Postea,  p.  1062. 
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Some  ore-beds,  as  for  instance  those  of  Marquette  and  Vermilion  in 
the  Lake  district,  occur  in  the  more  ancient  fundamental  rocks ;  the 
majority  however  are  probably  connected  with  the  Algonkian,  Cambrian, 
or  other  early  Palaeozoic  crystalline  schists. 


THE  OCCURRENCES  OP  FERRUGINOUS  MICA-SCHIST  AND  MAGNETITE- 
QUARTZ  SCHIST  AT  DUNDERLAND,  SALANGEN,  ETC.,  IN  NORTHERN  NORWAY 
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The  northern  Norwegian  strongly  regional-metamorphosed  Palaeozoic 
area  already  briefly  described 1  is,  according  to  Vogt,  divided  into  the 
following  three  main  divisions  :  on  top,  the  Sulitjelma  schists ;  in  the 
middle,  a  young  gneiss  ;  and  at  the  bottom,  a  thickness  of  mica-schist 
and  marble,  with  ore-beds  in  its  middle  and  upper  portions.  This  last 
is  not  Archaean  but  probably  Cambrian. 

The  bottom  division  is  characterized  more  particularly  by  mica- 
schists  —  especially  brown  garnetiferous  schists  and  occasionally 
staurolite-  and  disthene-schists — and  by  thick  carbonate  beds  consisting 
partly  of  calcareous  and  partly  of  dolomitic  marble.  Conglomerates, 
quartzites,  phyllites,  etc.,  occur  subordinately..  At  numerous  places 
between  Vefsen,  65£°  north  latitude,  and  Tromso,  69£°  north  latitude, 
this  division  carries  intercalations  of  specularite-  and  magnetite-quartz 
schists,  some  of  which  are  very  thick.  The  greatest  distance  in  a  straight 
line  between  any  two  such  occurrences  is  520  kilometres.  The  best  known 
are  those  in.  the  Dunderland  valley,  the  position  of  which  is  indicated  in 
Fig.  188,  though  the  occurrences  at  Naverhaugen  in  Salten,  at  Bogen, 
and  many  others  in  Ofoten,  Salangen,  Sorreisen,  Tromsosundet,  etc.,  are 
also  worthy  of  mention. 

'The  ore-beds  occur  in  the  schists,  though  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  limestone  beds  often  several  hundred  metres  in  thickness.  As 
illustrated  in  Figs.  428  and  429,  between  the  ore  and  the  limestone,  or  ex- 
ceptionally the  dolomite,  comes  mica-schist  generally  1-20  m.  thick.  The 
deposits,  as  at  places  in  the  Dunderland  valley,  occasionally  reach  a  length 
of  one  or  more  kilometres  and  a  thickness  of  50  m.  or  more ;  mostly 
however  the  thickness  is  smaller,  being  30,  20,  10,  5  m.,  and  even  less. 

p.  304. 
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Often  an  alternation  of  ore  and  non-metalliferous  mica-schist  occurs, 
and  within  a  schist  formation  a  hundred  or  more  metres  in  thickness,  more 
than  one-half  of  the  section  may  consist  of  ore.  Along  the  strike  also,  the 
ore-beds  may  often  be  followed  for  several  kilometres  before,  finally,  they 
disappear.  The  bods  are  frequently  contorted  and  crumpled.  In  several 
districts  they  are  traversed  by  granitic  dykes. 


NW 


SE 


Flu.  428.~HiH-.tioH  of  tho  OOC.IUTOHC.U  of  iron  oro  at  Dunclerlaml,  .showing  tlio  alternation 
of  fomiKluonH  inhia-HolilHt  with  uiicn-HuhiHt  aiul  limestone.     Vogt. 

The  orivbedH  consist  of  ore— partly  specularite  and  partly  magnetite— 
and  quartz,  in  fine  layers  or  closely  intergrown,  some  hornblende  and 
epidoto,  while,  occasionally  garnet,  pyroxene,  etc.,  occur  subordinately. 
Within  each  ore-bed  a  number  of  smaller  beds  containing  from  20  to  60 
per  cent  of  iron,  and  alternating  with  each  other,  are  frequently  met.  On 
an  average  those  ore-beds  contain  30-36  per  cent  of  iron,  and  only 
exceptionally  40  per  emit  or  more.  The  association  with  quartz  is  so 


ftpaaularltn- 
Qviarbz 
HohlHt. 


LlmnHtonn. 


Fin,  429.—  Suction  of  the  oocummcu  of  Iron  oro  at,  Urtvawl  In  the  Dmularliuul  valley.     Vogt, 

intimate  that  the  iron  content  cannot  be  increased  by  sorting.  The  beds  are 
often  developed  as  typical  ferruginous  mica-schists  without,  or  with  but  little 
magnetite ;  in  places,  however,  pure  magnetite  without  specularite  is  met. 
The  usual  composition  of  the  ore  won  is  40-D2  per  cent  of  Fea08 
and  FegO^  36-46  per  cent  Si08,  0-5XL-5  per  cent  Alj)08)  1-5-6  pet 
cent  CaO,  and  0-5-1  jper  cent  of  MgO.  The  phosphorus  content  is 
on  an  average  $'20-0'5)5  per  cent,  this  occurring  as  apatite,  principally 
in  the  quatfta  band*  but  also  in  the  metalliferous  layers,  Titanio  aoid 
is  absent ;  jBTjIpt^f  is  very  low  in  amount,  being  mostly  only  Q-01-0'026 
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per  cent.     Manganese  is  low,  being  usually  only  0-2-0-5  per  cent,  but 
higher  when  beds   poor  in  manganese  alternate  with  others  which  are 

manganif  erous .  * 

These  ferruginous  mica  -  schists  and  magnetite  -  quartz  schists  must 
be  regarded  as  members  of  the  schist  complex  in  which  they  occur.  From 
their  conformity,  their  association  with  the  same  geological  horizon  over 
extensive  areas,  their  independence  of  eruptive  rocks,  the  alternation  with 
non-metalliferous  schists,  the  bedded  structure  of  different  layers,  and 
from  .chemical  analogy  with  recent  ferruginous  sediments,  it  must  be 
considered  that  these  occurrences  are  of  sedimentary  origin. 

In  the  Dunderland  valley  the  sectional  area  of  the  deposits, 
perpendicular  to  the  dip,  according  to  Vogt,  amounts  to  about  1,000,000 
sq.  m.,  while  the  other  occurrences  make  together  an  equivalent  area,  or 
altogether  a  total  of  about  2,000,000  square  metres.  Were  all  these 
deposits  put  together  they  would  form  one  bed  100  km.  long  and  20  in. 
wide.  From  these  occurrences  it  is  estimated  that  about  250,000,000  tons 
can  be  exploited  by  opencut,  though  such  ore  would  only  contain  on  an 
average  at  most  30-36  per  cent  of  iron.  In  order  to  make  use  of  the 
quartzose  and  low-grade  ore,  magnetic  separators  have  been  erected  in 
three  places,  namely,  at  Dunderland,  Bogen,  and  Salangen.  At  the  two 
last-named  places,  where  the  ore  is  chiefly  magnetite,  in  1912  about  50,000 
tons  of  iron  concentrate  and  briquets  containing  about  65  per  cent  of 
iron  and  about  0-03  per  cent  of  phosphorus,  were  produced.  In  tlie 
Dunderland  valley,  where  the  ore  consists  chiefly  of  specularite  and  only 
subordinately  of  magnetite,  great  technical  difficulties  in  making  such  a 
separation  have  still  to  be  overcome. 

KRIWOJ  ROG  IN  SOUTH  RUSSIA 

LITERATURE 

K.  BOGDANOWITSOH.  Tho  Iron  Ore  Deposits  of  tlio  World,  Stockholm,  1910,  Vol.  I. 
pp.  501-611. — P.  PIATNITZKY.  Trav.  de  la  Soo.  doa  Natural,  a  PUniv.  do  Kharkov. — 
T.  TRASENTER.  Revue  universello  des  mines,  etc.,  1890,  p.  34 ;  reviewed  by  P.  Knustur, 
Zeit.  f.  prakt.  Geol.,  1897,  pp.  182-180.— TSOH.  MONKOWBKY.  Zeit.  f.  prukt.  Gool.,  1807, 
pp.  374-378.— A.  MAOCO.  Ibid.,  1898,  pp.  139-149. 

Kriwoj  Rog  is  situated  at  the  boundary  of  the  two  governments 
Ekaterinoslav  and  Cherson,  south-west  of  the  town  Ekaterinoslav,  in  the 
Inguletz  valley  which  at  Cherson  debouches  into  the  Dnieper. 

By  the  Kriwoj  Rog  basin  is  understood  an  approximately  north- 
south  zone  of  metamorphic  rocks  about  60  km.  long  and  at  its  maximum 
only  6-7  m.  wide,  in  Archaean  granite  or  granite-gneiss.  These  rocks  are 

1  Ante,.?.  1066. 
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distinctly  stratified ;  they  are  correlated  by  different  authorities  with, 
tlio  Huronian,  Algonkian,  or  Cambrian,  and  represent  three  petro- 
graphical  groups  characterized  respectively  by  quartzites,  clayey-schistose 
rocky,  and  iron-quartzites.  The  tectonics  of  the  entire  zone  are  very 
complex  and  have  not  yet  been  completely  determined.  Some  investi- 
gators assume  three  synclines  overturned  towards  the  east  and  pressed 
together,  while  others  assume  one  isoclinal  fold  with  many  secondary 
folds  and  other  disturbances.  The  beds  dip  mostly  35°-55°  towards  the 
wont.  In  the  metalliferous  complex,  with  its  iron-quartzite  schists  and 
ore-beds,  the  quartzites  by  increment  of  kaolin,  talc,  and  chlorite,  merge 
not  infrequently  into  talc-  and  chlorite-schists,  and  in  places  even  to  actino- 
lite-  and  grimcrite-schists.  In  the  hanging-wall  of  the  metalliferous  beds 
a  series  of  principally  clayey -schistose  character  occasionally  occurs,  at 
tinwB  associated  with  carbonaceous  schists. 

The  ferruginous  quartzites  form  beds  often  of  great  thickness  and 
many  kilometres  long.  These  include  the  lenticular  ore -bodies  which 
generally  contain  but  little  quartz  and  often  assume  considerable  dimen- 
Hions,  workable  thicknesses  of  25-50  m.  or  more  being  not  uncommon. 
In  depth  these  ferruginous  lonaes  diminish  in  thickness  and  often  rapidly 
pinch  out.  Only  those  portions  containing  at  least  some  50  per  cent 
of  iron  are  regarded  as  ore.  The  poorer  parts  containing  45,  40,  35  per 
cent  or  still  less,  arc  locally  known  as  quartzite. 

The  ore  consists  chiefly  of  huomatite  or  specularite,  most  of  which 
is  pHiuidomorphic  after  magnetite  and  IB  therefore  martite.  Macco  in  his 
treatise  Htates  that  some  8  per  cent  of  the  iron  content  is  still  present  as 
magnetite.  AH  gangue,  the  iron-quartzites  as  well  as  the  richer  lenses 
carry  practically  only  quartz.  As  the  iron  increases,  the  silica  diminishes. 
On*  containing  02-5  per  cent  of  iron  carries  roughly  7-5  per  cent  of  Si03, 
whilo  om  containing  09  por  cent  of  iron  contains  only  0-7-0-9  per  cent  of 
SiOjj,  togothor  with  vory  little  ALj03,  Cao,  and  MgO.  The  manganese 
contimt  ia  very  low,  that  of  sulphur  is  practically  nil,  while  that  of 
phoHphoruH  in  mostly  only  (H)13-0-020  per  cent. 

Kontkiewiws,  Monkowaki,  and  other  authorities  regarded  these  ores 
a»  motftmorphoned  sediments  which  consisted  originally  of  iron-ochre  with 
more  or  lew  wand,  otc.  On  the  other  hand,  the  association  of  the  ore-beds 
with  hornbloudo  rocks  and  griinerite  has  long  been  recognized.  Piendel 1 
considered  the  iron  oxides  to  have  arisen  at  the  chloritization  and  epidotiza- 
tion  of  the  ferruginous  hornblende.  Griinerite  appears  to  accompany  the 
beds  in  all  parts  of  the  basin.  As  is  known,  the  formation  of  this  mineral 
must  bo  attributed  to  metamorphism  of  carbonates  in  depth ;  the  decom- 
position of  the  griinerite  again  to  iron  oxide  and  silica  is  a  process  associated 

i  Mim.  de  la  Sop.  dea  Natural,  de  la  NanvdU-Ruatne,  8,  1,  1882. 
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with  surface  phenomena.  In  the  deposits  at  Kriwoj  Rog,  patches  contain- 
ing bands  of  highly  contorted  quartzite  and  haematite  completely  analogous 
to  the  Jaspelite  stage  of  the  Marquette  district,  are  often  observed.  It 
is  very  probable  therefore  that  the  formation  of  these  deposits  is  just  an 
complicated  a  sequence  of  primary  sedimentary  formation  and  subsequent 
alteration  as  may  be  demonstrated  with  the  Lake  Superior  deposits.1 

The  ore  at  Kriwoj  Rog  was  already  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  famous  Scythian  iron  came  from  this  district. 
Mining  on  a  large  scale  however  began  only  in  1881,  after  which  it  developed 
rapidly.  In  1900  the  production  amounted  to  2,800,000  tons,  and  in 
1906,  including  that  of  other  deposits  in  South  Russia,  to  3,6150,000  tons. 
These  deposits,  which  with  their  high  iron-  and  low  phosphorus  content 
are  worked  principally  in  opencut,  have  in  conjunction  with  the  coal  of  the 
Donetz  basin  given  rise  tp  the  important  iron  industry  of  South  RuflHia. 
A  small  quantity  of  ore  is  exported  to  Russian  Poland  and  Upper  Silesia. 
The  total  ore-reserves  were  very  carefully  estimated  by  BogdanowitBch  in 
1910  at  86,000,000  tons  with  62  per  cent  of  iron,  that  is,  an  iron  content 
of  53,200,000  tons. 

THE  FERRUGINOUS  MICA-SCHISTS  OR  ITABIRITE  01?  BRAZIL 

LITERATURE 

W.  v.  EsamyEGE.  Geognostisches  GemiLlde  von  Brasilion,  1822,  nobst  iwidoron  Arbmton 
tiber  Brasilien  vorn  Anfange  des  19.  Jahrhundarts. — H.  K.  SOOTT.  The  Iron  Oros  of  Brawl ; 
Iron  and  Steel  Inst.,  1902.— E.  HUSSAK.  Zentralbl.  f.  Min.  Gool.,  1905,  and  Zolt.  f.  •prakt. 
Geol.,  1906,  pp.  237-239.— 0.  A.  DERBY.  The  Iron  Ore  Resources  of  the  World,  Btookholm, 
1910,  II. 

The  most  important,  or  at  all  events  the  best  known  of  the  itabirito 
districts  in  Brazil  is  situated  in  the  central  portion  of  Minas  Geraos,  north 
of  Rio  Janeiro.  A  railway,  493  km.  long,  connects  the  capital  with  thin 
district.  The  occurrences,  striking  north  and  north-east,  lie  scattered  over 
an  area,  illustrated  in  Fig.  320,  some  150  km.  long  and  approximately  100 
km.  wide. 

The  ore-beds  belong  to  the  very  thick,  highly  contorted  and  regional- 
metamorphosed,  probably  Cambrian,  itacolumite-itabirite  formation,  con- 
sisting principally  of  quartzites  and  crystalline  sandstone-ritacolumite 
— with  altered  clay-slates  and  limestones.  This  formation  lies  upon 
Archaean  gneiss,  mica-schist,  etc.,  with  granite.  The  ore-beds  occur 
conformably  to  the  quartzites  ,and  slates  in  which  they  lie,  and  gener- 
ally, as  in  Norway,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of1  limestone. 
Bschwege  in  1822  applied  the  name  itabirite  to  the  irregularly  coarse, 

1  Bogdanowifcsoh,  ante,  p.  504. 
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clean  ore  from  the  summit  of  Itabiro  do  Cainpo.  This  name  subsequently 
became  used  not  for  the  ore  more  or  less  free  from  quartz,  but  for  the 
ordinary  quartz-containing  ferruginous  mica-schists. 

In  Minas  Geraes  all  possible  gradations  occur  from  quartzite  containing 
only  a  few  flakes  of  specularite,  through  ferruginous  mica-schists  containing 
specularite  and  quartz  in  fairly  equal  amount,  to  beds  of  almost  pure 
specularite.  Beds  containing  up  to  99-5  per  cent  of  spocularite  often  reach 
very  considerable  thickness.  For  tho  same  reasons  as  those  given  when 
discussing  the  similar  occurrences  in  Norway,1  a  sedimentary  origin  may 
also  be  presumed  for  these  Brazilian  deposits. 

Owing  to  lack  of  solidity  in  the  ore  and  to  the  hot  and  rainy  climate — 
annual  rainfall  1500-2000  mm. — these  Brazilian  ore-beds  have  suffered 
great  disintegration,  wherefrom  recent  mechanically-formed  deposits  have 
resulted.  Derby  accordingly  differentiates  : 

1.  Ore-beds  in  situ,  the  ore  in  places  being  thick,  rich,  and  hard 
enough  to  form  prominences. 

2.  Loose  rubble  ore  at  the  denuded  outcrop. 

3.  Gravel-deposits  in  the  valleys  bolow  tho  ore-boda. 

4.  Canga,  which  occurs  over  .extensive  areas  and  conwstH  of  ore- 
detritus  cemented  by  limonito  to  form  an  ironstone  conglomerate. 

As  already  mentioned,*  the  itabirite  is  occasionally  auriferous  ;  certain 
auriferous  jacutinga  lines  occur  which,  more  particularly  in  former  yea-ra, 
were  actively  worked. 

Derby  in  his  map  of  tho  Minas  Geraes  district  indicates  no  less  than 
fifty-two  large  deposits  in  situ.  In  tho  case  of  nine  of  tho  most  important 
he  reckons  an  ore-reserve — only  at  tho  outcrop  with.oixt  taking  into  account 
the  assumed  continuation  in  depth — of  nearly  1000  million  tons.  The 
other  deposits  probably  contain  about  tho  same  amount.  At  the  outcrop 
alone  therefore,  there  arc  altogether  some  2000  million  tons  of  ore.  This 
estimate  includes  only  rich  material  with  G7-99«5  per  cent  of  iron  oxide, 
equivalent  to  47-69'fi  per  cont  of  iron,  the  remainder  being  quartz.  The 
01:0  contains  very  littlo  phosphorus  or  sulphur,  ami  is  free  from  titanium. 
Ordinary  itabirite  is  very  poor  in  manganese,  Hometimes  however  in 
association  with  the  itabirite,  distinct  beds  consisting  partly  of  mangan- 
IforouB  and  iron  ore  partly  of  pure  manganese  ore,  occur  j  the  two  ores  of 
manganese  and  iron  accordingly  constitute  geologically  one  complete 
occurrence,  Further  reference  to  this  subject  is  made  when  discussing 
manganese  ore-beds.  The  ore-reserves  of  the  Oanga  are  estimated  by 
Derby  at  some  1700  million  tons  with  about  BO  per  cent  of  iron. 

The  iron  deposits  of  Minas  Geraes  are,  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  the 
most  extensive  in  the  world.  Similar  ore-beds  are  also  found  in  other 

p.  1068.  »  Ante*  p.  4U9, 
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districts  of  Brazil,  some  of  which,  according  to  information  received,  are  of 
colossal  dimension.  In  spite  however  of  the  large  reserves  it  has  hitherto 
been  impossible  to  work  the  deposits  on  a  large  scale  owing  to  difficulties 
of  transport ;  for  the  local  smelting  works  but  little  ore  is  required.  These 
deposits  therefore,  which  in  all  probability  will  in  future  attain  immense 
economic  importance,  are  as  yet  comparatively  but  little  known. 


THE  LAKE  SUPERIOR  IRON  ORE  DISTRICT  IN  MICHIGAN,  MINNESOTA, 

AND  WISCONSIN 

LITERATURE 

These  ocourrenoea  have  given  rise  to  so  many  works  that  wo  must  content  ourselves 
here  with  a  short  summary.  Formerly  the  moat  important  work  was  :  The  Marquotte  Iron- 
Bearing  District  of  Michigan,  with  atlas  by  C.  R.  VAN  HISE  and  W.  S.  BA.YLEY,  together 
with  a  chapter  by  H.  L.  SMYTH,  U.S.  Geol.  Surv.  Monogr.  XXVIII.,  1897.  Latterly 
appeared,  C.  R.  VAN  HISE  and  C.  K.  LEITH.  The  Geology  of  the  Lake  Superior  Region, 
U.S.  Geol.  Surv.  Monogr.  LIL,  1911. — In  both  these  works  the  many  earlier  studies,  particu- 
larly on  Marquette,  the  oldest  mining  field,  are  cited  and  discussed,  among  which  the 
following  are  worthy  of  mention :  J.  W.  FOBSTBR  and  J.  D.  WHITNEY,  I860, 1861,  and  later ; 
J.  P.  KIMDALL,  1866  ;  H.  GREENER,  1869  ;  A.  WINOHELL,  1871  and  later  ;  T.  B.  BBOOKS, 
1873  and  later;  C.  ROMINQER,  1873  and  later ;  J.  S.  NEWBBHBY,  1874;  R.  PUMPBLLY, 
1876  ;  T.  STERRY  HUNT,  1878  and  later  ;  R.  D.  IRVING,  1879  and  later  ;  M.  E.  WADS- 
WOETH,  1880  and  later;  N.  V.  WINCHELL  1888  and  later;  G.  H.  WILLIAMS,  1888  and 
later;  C.  R.  VAN  Hiss,  1891  and  later  ;  N.  H.  WINOHELL,  1893  and  lator  ;  H.  L.  SMYTH, 
1894;  and  many  others.  Especially  detailed  monographs  were  produced  by  J.  M. 
.  CLEMENTS,  SMYTH,  BAYLBY,  and  VAN  HISB,  on  Crystal  Falls,  1899 ;  by  BAYLBY  on 
Menominee,  1904 ;  by  C.  K.  LEITH  on  Mesabi,  1903 ;  and  by  CLEMENTS  on  Vermilion, 
1903  ;  in  U.S.  Geol.  Surv.  Monogr.  NOB.  XXXVI.,  XLII.,  XLIIL,  and  XLV. 

More  recent  works  are  by  VAN  HISB.  U.S.  Geol.  Surv.  21  Ann.  Rop.,  1901,  III.  pp. 
305-434,  in  his  chief  work, '  A  Treatise  on  Metamorphism,'  U.S.  Geol.  Surv.  Monogr.  XL VII., 
1904,  especially  pp.  824-863  and  1193-1198. — VAN  HISE  and  LBITH.  '  Pro-Cambrian 
Geology  of  North  America,'  U.S.  Geol.  Surv.  Bull.  380. — LBITH.  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min. 
Eng.  XXXV.,  1904 ;  Boon.  Geol.  II.,  1907  ;  Can.  Min.  Inst.  XI.,  1908.— J.  F.  KDMF.  Ore- 
Deposits,  1906. — H.  RIEB.  Economic  Geology  of  U.S.,  1910. — J.  BIRKBNBINB.  The 
Mineral  Resources  of  U.S. — CH.  L.  HENNINQ.  Die  Erzlagerstatten  dor  Vereinigton  Staaten 
von  Nordamerika.  Stuttgart,  1911,  Ferd.  Enke. 

The  Lake  Superior  iron  deposits,  which  to-day  are  responsible  for  no 
less  than  one-third  of  the  iron  ore  production  of  the  world,  occur  both  on 
the  southern  and  on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  as  illustrated 
in  Fig.  396.  Of  the  five  most  important  districts  or  ranges,  Mesabi 
and  Vermilion  are  situated  in  Minnesota ;  Marquette,  Menominee,  and 
Gogebic,  in  Michigan.  In  addition,  there  are  several  smaller  districts,  such 
as  Penokee  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gogebic,  and  Baraboo,  both  in  Wiscon- 
sin ;  Crystal  Falls  in  Michigan ;  Cuyuna  in  Minnesota ;  and  finally,  Michi- 
picoten  in  Ontario,  Canada.  The  distance  in  a  straight  line  between  the 
occurrences  lying  farthest  apart  is  roughly  450  kilometres.  The  correlation 
~f  *T"'  formations  concerned,  formulated  by  a  committee  of  Canadian  and 
Vmerican  geologists  in  the  year  1905,  as  well  as  the  distribution 
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of  iron,  to  rich,  ore-bodies  of  frequently  gigantic  dimension,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  ferruginous  slates,  hornstones,  and  jaspelites  without 
economic  value,  on  the  other.  The  rich  ore-bodies  he  upon  more  or  less 
impermeable  beds  consisting  partly  of  schists  and  partly  of  highly  altered 
eraptives — chiefly  original  diabase  often  altered  to  so-called  soapstone. 


POSITION 

OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 
IRON  DEPOSITS 

IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 


FIG.  480. — Map  showing  the  position  of  the  principal  iron  deposits  in  the  United  States.    '    " 

As  a  rule  these  impermeable  beds  constitute  the  foot-wall  of  the  deposit, 
being  frequently  arranged  in  basin  shape.  The  deposits  have  then  the 
form  of  large  troughs,  the  axes  of  which  are  often  much  inclined  constituting 
the  so-called  '  pitching  troughs '  of  which  the  sections  by  Van  Hise  and 
Leith  given  in  Eig.  433  and  434  afford  typical  examples.  From  the  com- 
prehensive monograph  by  Van  Hise  and  colleagues  upon  Marquette,  1897, 
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Fig.  435,  representing  diagrammatically  the  following  positions  of  rich 
ore,  has  likewise  been  taken : 

1.  In  V-shaped  troughs  between  the  schist  and  a  dyke  of  soapstone  ; 
(2)  along  decomposed  eruptive  dykes  in  jasper  ;  (3)  in  jasper,  immediately 
below  overlying  quartzite  ;  (4)  at  the  contact  of  jasper  and  the  underlying 
soapstone,  where  the  contours  of  the  latter  form  a  trough. 

Van  Hiso  and  Leith  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  siderite-  and  greenalite- 
schists,  which  frequently  reach  a  thickness  of  100-300  m.,  occur  with  sharply 
defined  contacts  either  upon  quartzite,  conglomerate,  and  altered  clay-slate, 


Km.  -131.  —  Thin  motion  of  Hidurltu  from  the  Punokoe  dwtrlut  ; 


40  times.     Vim 


or  upon,  basic  eruptive  sheets.  In  the  ferruginous  schists  there  are  no 
clayey  sediments.  On  this  and  other  grounds  it  follows  that  these  are 
not  mechanical,  but  chemical  sediments.  Deposition  took  place  in  fairly 
shallow  water,  possibly  in  large  lagoons,  though  owing  to  the  abundance 
of  FoCOs  and  FeSi08,  that  is,  of  iron  originally  chiefly  in  the  ferrous  and 
not  in  the  ferric  condition,  these  ferruginous  schists  may  not  be  con.- 
pared  with  lake  ore. 

The  siderite-  and  greenalite-schists  are  invariably  in  the  hanging-wall 
of  particularly  extensive  and  thick  sheets  of  principally  basic  eruptives  — 
basalts  —  which  must  be  regarded  as  submarine  outpourings.  From  these 
submarine  sheet's  the  iron  content  of  the  schists  has  probably  in  greater 
part  been  derived.  In  addition  to  iron,  a  little  manganese,  and  silica, 
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some  alkali  was  also  conveyed  to  the  water  from  the  basic  eruptive.     The 
formation  of  the  greenalite  is  then  explained  as  follows  : 

Fe012  +Na2Si08 . nH20  =FeSiO3 . nH20  (greenalite)  +  2NaCl. 
FeS04+Naa0.3Si02.nH20=PeO.3Si02.nH20-i-Na2S04. 

The  precipitate  resulting  from  the  latter  reaction  consists  actually  of 
greenalite,  FeSi03.nH20,  and  free  silica. 

The  siderite-schist,  which  consists  principally  of  FeC03  and  Si02,  may 


Fia.  4-32. — Thiii  aeotiou  showing  greeiwlitu,  the  dark  spheres,  in  fine-gratuecl  quartz, 
from  the  Musabi  district ;  magnified  40  times.     Loith. 

in  part  have  been  directly  precipitated,  and  in  part  indirectly  formed  from 
the  greenalite,  thus : 

FeSi03  +  C02  -  FeC03  +  Si02 . 

Though  in  exceptional  cases  these  deposits  may  represent  primary, 
relatively  rich  deposits  in  the  formation  of  which  secondary  enrichment 
played  but  a  subordinate  part,  as  a  rule  they  have  resulted  from  far- 
reaching  secondary  processes  by  which  (1)  the  silica  of  the  original 
ferruginous  schists  was  removed,  or  (2)  this  removal  of  silica  took  place 
simultaneously  with  an  entry  of  iron,  These  processes  depended  upon  the 
action  of  descending  meteoric  waters  containing  oxygen,  carbon-dioxide, 
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^n'^iv  1  n/  L  ?  alkaU  BaltS'  P1'°babl-y  derived  from  <**  basic 
eiuptwe  sheete.  Such  aqueous  solutions  collected  over  the  impermeable 
beds,  there  producing  the  above-mentioned  occurrences  of  rich  ore- 
boclies.  In  all  probability  they  contained  alkali  carbonates  capable  fairly 


9   .      .50  100m 


FBI,  433.-TmiHVer8e  («)  ana  longitudinal  (bynrtm  uortl-floutl. 
of  the  iron  ilopoult  in  the  aimndlm'  mine.     Vim 

readily,  of  converting  the  silica  to  soluble  alkali  silicate.  In  this  manner 
according  to  Van  Hise  and  Leith,  the  enormptis  migration  or  removal  of 
silica  m  the  original  deposit  is  explained.  By  these  same  solutions 
iron  was  also  frequently  taken  up  in  the  ferrous  condition,  FeCO, 
or  FeSiOg,  to  be  subsequently  precipitated  elsewhere  as  ferric  oxide  at 
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oxidation  by  solutions  containing  oxygen.  These  secondary  processes  took 
place  fairly  near  the  surface,  and  accordingly  the  deposits  in  general  do 
not  continue  to  great  depth. 

This  extensive  migration  of  material  took  place  in  greater  part  in 


FIG.  434. — Transverse  section  through  the  iron  deposit  at  the  Colby  mine  in  Uio 
Peuokee-Gogebic  district.    Van  Hiae  and  Leitli. 

pre-Cambrian  time.  Subsequently  the  district  became  covered  in  part  by 
Palaeozoic  formations,  which  later  became  disintegrated ;  then  followed 
a  Cretaceous  deposition  which  likewise  surrendered  to  denudation;  till 
finally  came  the  Pleistocene  glacial  erosion.  Migration  of  material  resulting 
in  the  formation  of  ferruginous  deposits  took  place  also,  though  only  on 


FIB.  435. — Diagrammatic  representation  of  the  different  positions  assumed  by  iron  deposits 
in  the  Ltvke  district.     Van  Hine. 

a  limited  scale,  in  those  later  geological  periods  during  which  the  ore- 
beds  after  denudation  of  the  hanging-wall  sediments  lay  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  surface.  These  briefly  are  the  genetic  conclusions 
reached  after  very  extensive  research  by  Van  Hise,  Leith,  Bayley,  and  other 
officials  of  the  Survey,  and  now  generally  accepted.  Formerly,  other 
authorities,  as  for  instance  Foster  and  Whitney  in  1851,  and  Wadaworth  in 
1880,  assumed  an  eruptive  formation,  while  others,  including  Cr'edner  in 
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1869  and  Brooks  in  1873,  assumed  an  exclusively  sedimentary  origin. 
The  far-reaching  secondary  displacement  of  material  within  the  original 
deposition  cannot  however  be  denied. 

The  ore  of  the  Lake  Superior  deposits  is  sometimes  hard  and  some- 
times fairly  soft.  Hsematite  with  a  mostly  fairly  small  admixture  of 
limonite  occurs  particularly  extensively ;  occasionally,  and  especially  in 
the  Mesabi  Range,  friable  limonite  is  strongly  represented ;  while  in  some 
places,  as  for  instance  at  Marquette,  magnetite  occurs.  The  ore  is 
accompanied  more  particularly  by  quartz.  Formerly,  fairly  rich  ore  con- 
taining roughly  about  60  per  cent  of  iron  was  chiefly  worked,  but  of  late 
years  somewhat  poorer  ore  has  proved  to  be  payable.  The  average  iron 
content  of  the  total  output  has  therefore  gradually  decreased,  till  now 
it  is  probably  some  50  per  cent.  Phosphorus  as  a  rule  is  very  low,  the 
minimum  being  0-008  per  cent,  though  here  and  there  it  is  somewhat 
higher,  in  places  reaching  even  1-28  per  cent.  The  sulphur  content  is 
also  very  low. 

The  composition  of  the  ore  may  be  gathered  from,  the  following  table 
of  analyses,  after  H.  Kies  : 


1 

Marquetto. 

Menomlnee. 

Gogoblo. 

VorraUlon. 

Mesftbl, 

ITe 

36-5 

55-2 

56-3 

014 

60-1 

Si08 

4-0 

0-8 

3-4 

4-3 

3-6 

P 

0-036 

0-050 

0-034 

0-037 

0-037 

S  . 

0-009 

•  *• 

•  •• 

... 

... 

HaO 

11-9 

6-6 

10«8 

4-6 

12-3 

The  ore  is  as  a  rule  poor  in  manganese,  though,  manganiferous  ore 
occuid  in  places,  The  average  composition  of  the  total  ore  production  for 
the  year  1909  1  amounted  to  : 


Moisture,  loss  in  drying  ftt  100° 

Fe 

Mn 

SiO 
Analysis    ^i  i A 

_  *iiw  **HWI 

aiter     I  T^Q 
di-yiug  at]  ^u 

100° 

j. 

vS 

.Loss  on  ignition 


11-28  per  cent. 

38-45  „ 

0-71  „ 

7-67  „ 

2-23  „ 

0-54  „ 

0-55  „ 

0-091  „ 

0-060  „ 

4-12  ,, 


The  ore  mined  contained  therefore  not  quite  53  per  cent  of  iron. 
The  average  mineralogical  composition  of  the  total  production  in  the 

same  year  was  as  follows :  

~  i  V«i  Hiae  and  Loith,  too.  c&,  1911,  p-  477, 
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Haematite  and  limonite,  with  some  magnetite 

Quartz    . 

Kaolin     . 

Chlorite,  eto. 

Dolomite 

Apatite   . 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


8646  per  cent. 
4-87 
fi-25 
1-01 
0-81 
048 
1-11 


100-00  per  oont. 


Originally  the  ore  was  mined  only  by  opencut,  this  method,  especiall; 
at  Mesabi,  being  still  much  used.  In  that  district  in  the  year  1908  no  les 
than  63-7  per  cent  of  the  total  output,  equivalent  to  42  per  cent  of  the  tota 
production  of  the  Lake  Superior  district,  was  won  from  opencuts.  Th 
Mesabi  ore,  the  beds  of  which  are  so  little  inclined  that  the  horizonta 
thickness  transversely  to  the  strike  is  particularly  great,  is  so  loose  at  th 
surface  that  it  can  frequently  be  mined  by  steam-shovels.  Of  late  year 
underground  mining  has  been  resorted  to,  and  at  the  present  day  ther 
are  mines  of  300-400  m.  and  more  in  depth.  An  idea  of  the  rapi< 
development  of  the  industry  and  the  gigantic  size  of  the  occurrences  ma; 
be  gathered  from  the  following  statistical  summary,  in  which  the  date 
of  the  commencement  of  work  are  given  in  brackets. 


Total 

WU.  Tons. 

1870. 

1885. 

1805. 

1000. 

11)05. 

1010. 

to  eml  of 

1010. 

Marquette  (1849) 
Menominee  (1877) 

2-1 
1-9 

3-9 
3-7 

3-8 
4-6 

44 
4-2 

96-3 

754 

Gogebic  (1885) 
Vermilion  (1889) 

2-6 
1-1 

3-1 

1-7 

3-3 
1-0 

4-3 

1-2 

05-2 
30-3 

Mesabi  (1892)  . 

2-8 

8-1 

20-2 

29-2 

224*9 

Baraboo    . 

... 

0-1 

0-7 

Total      . 

0-9 

2-5 

104 

20-5 

334 

434 

492-8 

The  ore  is  transported  by  railway  to  the  ports,  Duluth,  Two  Harbours 
Ashlanno,  and  Marquette,  on  Lake  Superior,  and  Escanaba  and  Gladstone 
on  Lake  Michigan  ;  and  from  there  by  steamer  to  the  large  smelting  centre 
in  Illinois,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York.  The  cost  per  ton  of  or* 
from  the  mine  to  the  smelting  works  in  the  year  1907  amounted  to  on  ai 
average  2-14  dollars  =9  shillings,  out  of  which  the  transport  companie 
made  a  good  net  profit.  Of  late  years  almost  exactly  80  per  cent  of  th< 
total  iron  ore  production  of  the  United  States  has  been  derived  from  th< 
Lake  district. 

With  regard  to  ore-reserves,  the  following  estimates  respectively  b] 
Van  Base  and  Leith  in  1911,  and  by  J.  F.  Kemp  in  IQlO/have  beei 

*  The  Iron  Resources  of  the  World,  Stockholm,  1910. 
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published.  They  relate  partly  to  '  available  ore '  and  partly  to  '  not 
available  ore.'  In  the  case  of  Van  Hise  and  Leitk's  estimate  the  ore 
contains  at  least  35  per  cent  of  iron. 


Available. 

Not  ftVftilnl)le. 

Van  I-HHU. 

Kmup. 

Van  Hiae. 

Komp. 

Million  tons. 

CryHtal  Falls      .... 
Marquotito  
Monominoo         .... 

100 

75  l 

110 
80 

1,500 
10,000 
3,500 

N 

15,1)00 
7,300 

»0 

95 

1,250 

3,1)00 

Monominoe  tuid  Gogobio  , 

40 

4,525 

30 

00 

1,025 

1,006 

1000 

3100 

30,000 

39,000 

40  a 

15 

310 

Other  ooourronooH     . 

14,360 

Totals         .... 

1005 

3500 

07,635 

72,000 

, 

Economically,  the  most  important  of  these  districts  is  the  Mesabi 
Range,  roughly  130  km.  in  length,  with  Duluth  as  the  port.  In  recent 
years  this  district  alone  has  been  responsible  for  more  than  one-half  of  the 
North  American  pig-iron  production. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  usual  at  these  mines — the  number  of  which  up 
to  the  year  1910  amounted  to  33D — to  dump  the  poor  ore  a»  valueless,  a 
procedure  which  has  been  strongly  criticised  from  a  political  economical 
standpoint.  In  this  connection  Van  Hise  rightly  draws  attention  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  Lake  occurrences  have  become  smaller  and  poorer 
at  ft  depth  of  only  1000  feet,  while  at  1500  feet  few  are  still  payable. 
Fifteen  years  ago  all  the  ore  smelted  contained  at  least  GO  per  cent  of  iron, 
while  of  late  years  large  quantities  containing  40-DO  per  cent  have  been 
used.  In  view  of  these  facts  Van  Hise  advises  that  the  poorer  ore  bo 
mined  and  raised  now,  so  that  later  as  the  rich  reserves  decrease  it  may 
bo  available. 

The  total  production  from  1891  to  1900  amounted  to  114S000,000  tona, 
while  that  from  1901  to  1910  was  322,000,000  tons,  indicating  that  in  the 
)  ast  decade  production  had  almost  trebled.  Assuming  a  .further  increase  in 
the  future,  the  rich  ore  will  in  greater  part  be  exhausted  in  a  few  genera- 
tions. Of  the  poorer  ore  however  there  is  sufficient  to  last  for  centuries. 

1  Includes  Crystal  Falls.  ,  a  Only  Guyana. 
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IRON  ORE  DISTRICTS  CONTAINING  ORE-BEDS  PRIN- 
CIPALLY, AND  METASOMATIC  DEPOSITS  SUBORDINATELY 

As  already  stated  when  dealing  with  the  metasomatio  iron  deposits, 
some  districts  contain  principally  true  ore -beds  but  also  subordinate 
metasomatic  deposits.  This  combination  arose  at  the  formation  of 
ferruginous  sediments  in  districts  consisting  in  greater  part  of  limestone, 
under  which  circumstances  the  ferruginous  solutions  circulating  along  the 
fissures  and  on  the  surface,  were  able  to  form  metasomatic  deposits  in 
addition  to  sediments.  The  important  part  played  by  sedimentation  in 
these  districts  has  only  been  recognized  in  more  recent  years.  Formerly, 
too  much  importance  was  given  to  metasomatism,  and  these  occurrences 
accordingly  were  mostly  treated  with  the  metasomatic  deposits. 

In  Germany  the  most  important  deposits  belonging  to  this  class  are 
those  in  the  Lahn-Dill  district,  and  those  of  the  Oberharz  Devonian  belt 
at  Elbingerode  and  Hiittenrode. 


THE  HEMATITE  DEPOSITS  IN  THE  LAHN-DILL  DISTEIOT 
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liohe  pr.  geol,  Landosanstalt. 
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The  Dill  and  Lahn  synclines  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
north-east  striking  Silurian  anticline,  the  northern  Dill  syncline  coinciding 
approximately  with  the,  Scheldc  valley  and  its  southern  continuation, 


aiUirlitn.         Upnnr  and  Mid.  Loww  Curljou,  Tertiary.  Basalt. 

UBvnn.  Devon. 


FIG.  486.—  Geological  map  nf  the  Lahn-IMll  district.    Scale  1  !  680,000, 
Elnocke  aurl  Ktihlor. 

while  tho  Lahu  synoline  reaches  in  the  south-west  almost  to  Laurenburg, 
and  in  the  north-east  to  Gdessen,  The  synclinal  flanks  of  both  lie  upon 
outliers  of  the  Taunus  and  the  Westerwald,  which  here  abutt.  This 
geolpgioal  position  is  illustrated  in  Fig,  436, 
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Both  these  synclines  are  known  for  their  valuable  hsamatite  beds,  which 
occur  chiefly  at  the  contact  of  Middle  and  Upper  Devonian,  where  the 


revsq    mm    t?*-\ 

ichnlsteiu.      Olny-       Htonmtlte 
alate.  beds. 

Fio.  437. — Folded  and  faulted  iron  ore-beds  in  the  Lahn  synoliiie.     Binecke  and  Kohler. 


Clny-      Bchnlsteiu.      Olny- 
slate.  alate. 


Htonmtlte    Diabiwe.      Displace- 
beds.  mentfi. 


opportunity  for  the  formation  of  such  ore-beds  was  particularly  favourable, 
and  a  ferruginous  horizon  extending  for  a  great  distance  and  carrying 
principally  haematite  became  formed.  Many  of  these  occurrences  are 


Fio.  438. — Folds  and  overthruats  affecting  the  iron  ore-bed  in  the  Roab  mine  near  Wetzlar. 

Binecke  and  Kohler. 

/BM=  BclmlHteln  of  thn  upper  MMrlln  Devonian ;  <<w=0yprldina  slate  of  tlio  Uppar  DoTonlnn ; 

17=  overth  mate. 

undoubtedly  true  sediments.  In  addition  to  these  sediments,  however, 
haematite  deposits  occur  subordinately  within  the  Devonian  diabase  sheet, 
and  also  at  the  contact  of  Upper  Devonian  diabase  and  Culm  grauwacke, 
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these  latter  having  resulted  from  the  replacement  of  limestone  lenses  and 
diabase.  The  limonite  deposits  associated  with  those  of  haematite  are 
considerably  younger,  and  were  formed  principally  by  metasomatic  altera- 
tion of  limestone  in  Tertiary  time.  Finally,  alluvial  deposits  consisting 
of  fragments  of  disintegrated  older  deposits  exist,  these  filling  depressions 
in  the  slate,  schalstein,  and  limestone. 

In  consequence  of  the  textural  and  tectonic  changes  which  different 
parts  of  this  region  have  separately  experienced,  in  theseu  two  Devonian 


60m  Level 


Fm.  430. — Plan  of  the  iron  deposit  on  thu  60,  m.  levol  of  the  Kiinlgzug  and  Sttllingaeineu 
mhms  near  Oborsoheld.    Simlo  1 :  4000.     Blnucko  and  Kiihler, 

synclines  the  following  areas  may  be  differentiated,  namely,  Dillenburg, 
Wetzlar,  Weilburg,  and  Dietz.  Of  the  geo-tectonics  of  these  areas,  the 
following  brief  description  of  the  Dillenburg  syncline  may  be  taken  as 
representative. 

Upon  the  Silurian  lie  the  lowermost  beds  of  the  Lower  Devonian, 
including  the  Coblenz  stage  with  its  three  divisions ;  upon  these  in  turn 
follow  those  of  the  Middle  Devonian,  with  the  fine  clayey  Orthoceras- 
and  Tentaculite  slates  and  overlying  calcareous  sediments.  In  the  upper 
Middle  Devonian  began  the  mighty  eruptions  to  which  the  diabase  and 
sohalstein  owe  their  existence,  this  eruptivity  continuing  into  the  Upper 
Devonian.  In  this  period  likewise  the  extensive  heematite  beds  were 
VOL.  IT  2  o 
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formed,  the  iron  of  which,  as  appears  probable  from  the  Geological  Survey, 
was  derived  from  exhalations  and  springs  representing  the  aftor-oileotH  of 
the  eruptive  phenomena.  The  ironstone  horizon  extends  from  the  Lahn  to 
the  Dill  and  belongs  to  the  Middle  Devonian;  its  foot- wall  always  consiwts  o.l' 
schalstein.  The  conformity  of  this  horizon  is  so  marked  that  it  can  every- 
where be  taken  as  the  parting  between  Middle  and  Upper  Devonian.  In 
the  Dillenburg  syncline  the  iron  ore-beds,  apart  from  some  thin  and  unim- 
portant occurrences  in  the  foot- wall  schalstein,  are  limited  to  this  horizon. 
The  bed  material  consists  of  hsematite  arranged  in  bands.  Thia  ore 
when  containing  much  iron  contains  also  much  silica,  and  when  little 
iron  much  calcite.  The  calcareous  development  prevails  throughout  tho 
entire  west  of  the  syncline,  while  in  the  middle  around  Oberscheld  silicoouH 
areas  occur ;  in  addition,  sudden  changes  from  calcareous  to  siliceous  ore 
are  often  observed.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  surface  the  ore  is  de- 
carbonated and  altered  to  limonite,  frequently  also  silicified. 

The  hanging-wall  of  the  ironstone  horizon  is  variously  constituted. 
In  the  centre  of  the  Dill  syncline  it  is  formed  by  the  Upper  Devonian 
diabase,  while  in  the  north  and  north  -  east,  calcareous,  siliceous,  and 
Oypridina  slates  occur  in  the  place  of  this  diabase,  or  between  it  and  the 
deposit.  Where  the  bedding  is  undisturbed  the  Culm  slates  occur  upon 
the  Devonian. 

All  these  formations  in  late  Carboniferous  time  were  highly  disturbed 
by  folding  and  dislocation. 

Many  authorities  are  inclined  to  regard  the  hsematite  within  tho 
diabase  as  fragments  from  the  main  bed,  either  primarily  enveloped  by 
the  diabase  or  subsequently  forced  within  it.  Such  deposits  ate  lenticular 
in  form,  and  the  silica  content  is  generally  considerable. 

The  occurrence  of  ore  at  the  contact  of  diabase  and  grauwacke,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  owes  its  existence  to  the  rnetasomatic 
replacement  of  limestone  lenses  or  the  replacement  of  diabase  or  schalstoin. 
The  size  of  these  occurrences  is  mostly  small,  nor  is  there  anything  pro- 
nounced about  the  nature  of  the  ore.  They  have  not  hitherto  been  the 
object  of  mining  operations. 

In  the  eastern  Lahn  syncline  the  tectonics  are  rendered  complex  by 
extensive  overthrust  coverings,  beneath  which  the  country  is  exceedingly 
disturbed.  In  this  syncline  Middle  Devonian  predominates,  this  formation 
being  calcareous,  as  at  the  Dill.  Here  also  the  eruptive  period  responsible 
for  the  iron  began  with  the  .schalstein  beds  of  the  upper  Middle  Devonian, 
these  beds  being  particularly  calcareous.  At  the  same  time  was  formed 
the  massive  limestone  of  the  Lahn  district,  which,  confined  to  no  particular 
horizon,  may  be  followed  from  Giessen  to  Balduinstein.  Above  this  comes 
schalstein  again.  With  this  powerful  limestone  range,  which  is  absent 
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from  the  Dillonburg  district,  the  Tertiary  limonite-  and  manganese  ores  are 
associated.  The  principal  hromatitc  horizon  in  this  case  also,  occurs  at  the 
contact  of  Middle  and  Upper  Devonian,  though  it  IB  broken  by  numerous 
disturbances  both  along  the  strike  and  dip.  In  addition,  extensive 
iron  ore-beds,  which  probably  belong  to  one  and  the  same  horizon,  occur 
in  the  schalstein. 

The  iron  ore  of  the  Lalm  syncliiie  is  calcareous,  and,  by  tho  action  of 
meteoric  waters,  still  more  decomposed  than  that  of  the  Dill  syncline  ;  in 
this  decomposition  the  lime  has  been  removed  and  the  hoomatite  altered 
to  limonite.  Frequently  the  ore-beds  contain  intercalated  beds  of  slato 
and  Hchalstein  as  well  as  intrusive  layera  of  diabase. 

In  the  middle  Lahn  syncliue,  that  is,  in  the  Weilburg  district,  no  main 
ferruginous  horizon  exists,  but  a  large  number  of  mostly  limited  horizons, 
one  above  the  other.  Among  these,  tho  contact  horizon  between  Upper 
and  Middle  Devonian  is  not  prominent.  Beds  of  himnatite  reach  right  into 
the  Upper  Devonian,  where  they  are  nearly  always  accompanied  by  Upper 
Devonian  schalstein.  In  this  portion  of  Jhe  Lahn  syiiclme  also,  mineraliza- 
tion of  the  massive  limestone  is  an  important  feature,  in  that  to  tho  north 
two  other  parallel  series  occur,  between  Hadamar  and  Moronberg  on  the  one 
side,  and  Weilburg  and  Dehrn  on  the  other,  and,  accordingly,  metusomatic 
Tertiary  rnanganiferouB  ores  are  frequent,  In  this  district  occur  also 
the  fragmentary  deposits  which  have  resulted  from  the  destruction  of 
older  beds  and,  in  synclines  on  the  plateau,  have  remained  protected  from 
erosion.  These  exhibit  bedded  structure  and  occasionally  resemble  the 
Tertiary  limonite  deposits. 

To  the  west,  the  Lahn  synclino  dies  away  in  secondary  synclines 
separated  from  each  other  by  Lower'  Devonian  anticlines  whioh  strike  in 
tho  direction  of  Holland.  Thus,  from  north  to  south  occur  the  Hadamar- 
Niodererbach,  the  Balduinstein-Euppachtal,  and  tho  Hahnstatten-Kat- 
isenelnbogeu  synclines.  Of  these,  the  first  carries  hematite  only  in  the 
Middle  Devonian  schalstein ;  the  second  is  characterized  by  a  close  succes- 
sion of  overturned  Middle  Devonian  limestone,  sohalstein,  and  diabase 
with  attendant  iron  deposits ;  while  the  third  is  occupied  by  Middle 
Devonian  limestone  and  sehalstein  containing  very  promising  ore-beds. 
Finally,  the  entire  Lahn  district  is  bounded  by  the  large  Ruppaoh  Fault 
whioh  occurs  in  the  Ituppach  valley  at  Balduinatein. 

With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  ore  in  the  Lahn-Dill  district, 
calcareous  ore,  heematite,  and  limonite,  must  be  distinguished.  The  iron 
content  of  the  first  varies  between  22-8  and  44  per  cent ;  the  silica  reaches 
more  than  20  per  cent,  though  as  a  rule  it  does  not  exceed  10  per  cent ;  the 
CaCOa  may  reach  33  per  cent,  and  the  phosphorus  0*36  per  cent,  though 
the  latter  as  a  rule  is  much  less.  The  iron  content  of  the  heematite  gener 
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ally  varies  between  45  and  55  per  cent,  the  silica  is  12-25  per  cent,  the  lime 
9-10  per  cent,  and  ,the  phosphorus  0-06-0-34:  per  cent.  The  limonite,  so 
far  as  this  is  an  alteration  from  haematite,  contains  as  a  rule  33-35  per  cent 
of  iron  with  0-09-0-38  per  cent  of  phosphorus,  and  11-25  per  cent  insoluble 
residue.  All  these  ores  have  quite  a  low  manganese  content  which  seldom 
exceeds  0-5  per  cent  and  does  not  reach  1  per  cent.  The  sulphur  content 
is  likewise  low. 

The  manganiferous  limonites  of  the  massive  limestone  have  mostly 
30-40  per  cent  of  iron  with  13  per  cent  of  manganese  and  up  to  2-1  per  cent 
of  phosphorus.  The  silica  content  varies  between  5  and  19  per  cent,  the 
lime  between  0-3  and  1-8,  and  the  insoluble  residue  between  7  and  30  per 
cent.  The  concretions  of  manganese  ore  found  in  the  limonite  contain 
up  to  5  per  cent  of  iron  and  41  per  cent  of  manganese. 

The  economic  importance  of  this  district  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  figures  :  In  the  year  1910  Germany  produced  22,964,765  tons  of 
iron  ore,  of  which  the  Lahn-Dill  districtwith  116  mines  contributed  1,004,263 
tone  containing  on  an  average  40-9  per  cent  of  iron.  Einecke  and  KOhler 
estimated  the  reserves  which  come  into  present  consideration  at  166,000,000 
tons.  Of  this  figure  approximately  100,000,000  tons  are  heematite,  and 
60,000,000  tons  limonite. 
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1.  The  HcBmatite  Beds  of  the  Oberham,  Devonian  Belt, — The  Ober- 
harz  Culm  plateau  is  interrupted  to  the  south-east  by  a  300-1000  m. 
wide  Devonian  strip,  the  Oberharz  Devonian  or  diabase  belt,  which,  with 
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the  exception  of  a  short  gap  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Altenau,  extends 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Osterode  on  the  south  border  of  the  Harz, 
to  near  Harzburg  on  the  north  border.  This  situation  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  35. 

The  beds  from  oldest  to  youngest  consist  of  Middle  Devonian  Wissen- 
bach  slate,  diabase  with  tuffs  and  amygdaloids,  Stringocephalus  limestone, 
and  Upper  Devonian  diabase  and  Cypridina  slate.  The  schalstein — 
diabase  tufE — which  in  greater  part  lies  immediately  upon  the  Wissenbach 
slate  and  in  turn  is  overlaid  by  the  Stringocephalus  limestone,  comes  most 
into  the  question  of  these  deposits,  though  the  Upper  Devonian  diabase, 
occurring  immediately  above  the  Stringocephalus  limestone,  likewise 
contains  some  haematite  beds.  As  a  result  of  intense  p'lication  and  ovef- 
thrusting  the  beds  form  south-east  striking  anticlines  and  synclines,  many 
times  repeated.  The  tectonics  are  further  complicated  by  a  large  number 
of  transverse  fissures  which  strike  north-west  and  dip  mostly  south-west. 

The  iron  ore -beds  consist  of  numerous  more  or  less  large  lenses 
which  pinch  out  both  along  the  strike  and  the  dip,  and  in  consequence 
of  step-faulting  are  frequently  duplicated  in  transverse  section.  Often, 
together  with  the  Stringocephalus  limestone,  they  occur  enfolded  in  the 
schalstein.  By  old  workings  on  the  surface  several  such  beds  may  be 
followed,  seven  separated  by  amygdaloid  being  sometimes  found  parallel 
and  close  together,  while  hardly  ever  are  less  than  three  present. 

The  thickness  of  these  ore-bodies  may  reach  6  metres.  The  ore  is 
mostly  a  calcareous  heamatite,  though  it  often  becomes  siliceous.  The 
iron  content  according  to  former  assays  amounts  to  20-50  por  cent; 
sulphur  occurs  only  in  traces.  Unfortunately  the  data  preserved  are  no 
longer  sufficient  to  fix  the  distribution  of  the  calcareous  and  siliceous  ores. 
The  composition  of  the  ore  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  analyses: 
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It  would  appear  as  though  the  richer  ores  were  found  south  of 
Buntenbook,  in  the  Hut  valley,  on  the  Polsterberg,  and  east  of  Lerbaoh, 

Einecke  and  Kdhler  give  the  following  table  of  the  thickness  and  iron 
content  of  the  calcareous  ore-beds : 
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Name  and  Position  of  Bed  and  of  Old  Mines. 

Thickness. 

Iron  (Jontuiit. 

Segen-Gottes  bed  on  the   Polsterberg  ;    Mines  : 
Segen-Gottea,  Griine  Linde,  Georg-Andreas  . 
Schwan  bed  in  the  Hut  Valley  ;    Mine  :   Weisaer 

Metres. 
2-4 

0-6-1 

Per  coiit. 
24-30 

37 

Weinschenke  bed  at  Buntenbock  ;  Mines  :  Woin- 
achenke  and  Goldener  Adler     .... 
Blaue-Busoh  bed  at  Lerbaoh  ;    Mines  :    Blauer- 
Busoh,    Kranich,    Julius    (exhausted    above 
valley  level)          
Muhlenberg  bed  at  Lerbach  ;  Mine  :   Muhlenberg 
Eote  Lowe  bed  at  Lerbach  ;.  Mine  :  Rote  Lowe  . 
Hohebleek  bed  at  Osterode  ;  Mine  :   Hohlebleek  . 

0-3-2 

1-5-10 
0-5-1 
0-5-1 
1-2 

22 

44 
24 
25 
24 

In  addition,  there  are  in  this  district  considerable  quantities  of  ferru- 
ginous flux. 

The  genesis  of  these  deposits  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  determined. 
Formerly,  all  ironstone  beds  associated  with  schalstein,  diabase,  and  lime- 
stone, were  regarded  exclusively  as  metasomatic  replacements  of  the  Stringo- 
cephalus  limestone,  such  metasomatic  alteration  having  been  brought  about 
by  ferruginous  solutions  subsequent  to  the  mountain-folding.  The  geological 
position  of  the  ore-beds  of  the  Oberharz  diabase  belt  agrees  so  exactly 
however  with  that  of  the  Lahn-Dill  district  that  in  both  cases  the  modern 
view  of  a  combination  of  ore-beds  and  metasomatic  occurrences  must 
hold  good.  The  time  of  formation  must  be  regarded  as  that  of  the 
intrusion  of  the  Middle  Devonian  eruptives. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  extreme  north-east  outliers  of  the 
Oberharz  diabase  belt,  in  spite  of  the  similarity  in  the  geological  position 
of  their  contained  ore-beds  with  those  just  described,  carry  not  hsomatite 
but  magnetite.  Here  also,  presumably,  sedimentary  haematite  was  first 
deposited,  which  subsequently  by  contact  with  the  Brocken  granite 
became  altered  to  magnetite.1  The  geological  position  may  be  best 
observed  on  the  Spitzenberg  near  Altenau ;  much  exploration  work 
however  has  not  yet  been  done.  The  ore  there,  according  to  one 
analysis,  contains  58  per  cent  of  iron  with  13  per  cent  insoluble  residue, 
and  according  to  another  43  per  cent  of  iron  with  30  per  cent  of  residue. 
Several  parallel  beds  occur. 

Mining  in  the  Oberharz  diabase  belt  was  active  principally  from  16DO 
to  1875  during  which  period  more  than  100  mines  were  working.  Owing 
to  the  closing  down  of  the  smelting  works  at  Altenau,  Osterodo,  and 
Lauterberg,  operations  were  subsequently  abandoned.-  Einecke  and 
Kphler  estimate  the  ore-reserves,  including  those  of  magnetite,  at  3-4 
million  tons. 

1  Ante,  p.  360. 
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2.  The  Bamialite  Beds  at  Elbingerode  and  Hutt&nrode. — These  deposits 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Lahn-Dill  district  as  well  as  to  those  of 
the  Oberharz  diabase  bolt.  Here  also  a  similar  sequence  of  formations 
participates  in  the  gee-tectonics  of  the  district,  namely  :  first,  the  Middle 
Devonian  Wissenbach  slate ;  then  the  older  schalstein  and  arnygdaloidal 
diabase,  the  keratophyrc  with  diabase  tufEs,  and  the  Stringocephahis 
limestone ;  and  finally,  representing  the  Upper  Devonian,  the  younger 
schalstoin  with  amygdaloidal  diabase,  the  Iberg-  or  Clymenian  lime- 
stone, and  the  Cypridina  slate.  The  Devonian  is  then  overlaid  by  Culm. 
M.  Koch1  distinguishes  three  Devonian  anticlines,  namely,  the  Buchonberg- 
Hartcnberg,  the  Hornberg-Elbingerode,  and  tho  Hiittcnrode-Neuwerk, 
these  being  illustrated  in  Figs.  440  and  441.  The  anticlinal  core  in  each 
case  consists  of  schistose  schalstein  or  amygdaloidal  diabase.  The  kera- 
tophyro  occurs  as  numerous  more  or  less  thick  sheets  separated  by  tuffs. 
The  Stringocephalus  limestone  lies  as  a  mantle  around  the  schalatein. 
At  Mbingerode  the  anticlines  and  synclines  strike  north-east,  and  consist 
only  exceptionally  of  simple  folds,  but  are  frequently  overturned,  so  that 
the  geological  position  is  not  always  easy  to  determine.  In  this  con- 
nection M.  Koch  points  out  that  the  Stringocephahis  limestone  and  the 
ironstone  beds  on  the  Biichenberg  and  the  Hartenberg  do  not  belong,  as 
formerly  assumed,  to  an  overturned  synclinal  limb,  bnt  to  an  anticlinal 
limb.  The  presence  of  many  ovorthrusts  has  caused  tho  duplication  of 
some  beds  and  the  disappearance  of  others.  Well-defined  transverse  faults 
accompanied  by  lateral  displacement  render  tho  bedding  conditions  still 
more  complex. 

The  ore-beds,  though  found  in  association  with  tho  keratophyre- 
and  diabase  tuffo  of  tho  Middle  Devonian,  occur  principally  in  the 
Stringocephalua  limestone,  which  in  greater  part  in  HO  ferruginous  that  its 
entire  thickness  may  be  regarded  as  ore.  Tho  hamiatitc  bodn  of  tho  diabase 
tuffs  are  separated  from  each  other  by  beds  of  calcareous  and  ohloritic 
tuff.  The  ore-beds  of  the  StringocepharuH  limestone  are  the  more  important, 
both  in  relation  to  number  as  well  as  to  tho  quality  of  tho  ore.  On  the 
Blichonberg  and  Hurtcnbcrg  one  such  bed,  C-40  m.  thick  and  dipping  7(1°, 
may  bo  followed  for  4  kilometres.  This  bed  is  accompanied  by  many 
parallel  bods  which  may  bo  1-3,0  m.  thick.  At  tho  outcrop  an  alteration 
to  limonite  has  takon  place.  In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Biichenberg 
anticline  magnetite  has  been  formed  as  the  result  of  contact  action. 

The  haematite  beds  of  thes  other  anticlines  arc  leas  important,  South- 
west of  Mbingerode,  on  the  Grosser  G-raben,  a  bed  with  a  limonite  gossan 
occurs  as  a  mantle  around  an  occurrence  of  keratophyre.  This  bed  IB 
6-25  m.  thick  and  dips  12°  to  the  north-east. 

1  Jahrb,  d.  pr,  geol.  Landeeanst.,  1895. 
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On  the  Susenberg,  limonite  chiefly  has  been  mined.    Along  both  sides 


of  the  Grosser  Hornberg,  which  is  an  elongated  occurrence  of  diabase  and 
achalste^woxto.ble  hematite-  and  limonite  beds  extend  for  more  thTn  1 7M 
m.  m  length  and  up  to  12  m.  in  thickness.  West  of  these  lies  the  AtaaWd 
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bed-series,  this  having  a  length  of  800  in.  and  a  thickness  of  4  in.,  while 
in  the  extreme  west  the  Bastkopf  and  Wormke  deposits  occur.  Generally 
speaking,  towards  the  west  the  silica  content  increases  and  the  thickness 
decreases ;  the  deposits  at  Lodenblek,  Holzberg,  Muhlenweg,  Gallberg, 
and  .Drahl,  all  these  deposits  being  near  Hiittenrode,  are,  for  instance,  the 
most  favourable.  Of  these,  the  two  first  occur  respectively  on  the  north 
and  south  limbs  of  an  anticline,  the  third  and  fourth  form  respectively 
the  south  and  north  flanks  of  an  overturned  syncline,  while  the  fifth  lies 
in.  a  secondary  anticline  of  these  synclines.  The  extent  of  these  beds 
along  the  strike  is  400-600  m.  while  the  thickness  is  very  variable.  The 
compact  calcareous  haematite  contains  50-60  per  cent  of  iron,  arid  the 
ferruginous  flux  '20-30  per  cent. 

With  regard  to  genesis,  the  ironstone  beds  of  Elbingerode-Huttenrode, 
like  the  other  Middle  Devonian  ore-beds  of  the  Kara,  were  regarded  .as 


NW 


5       7  3/  f 


.  441.—  Suction  through  the  Mllhlemvog  (<t\  thu  Dralil  (i),  mid  tbo  Gallborg  (D) 

Kouh. 

,  McilmlHltilu  ami  aiiiyin-lalotdul  dlaliaao  ;  2,  korutoi>hyr<i  ;  8,  HtrliiKncoiilialiw  HtnoaUmo  imd  ironstone 
(IcjHwltH  ;  4,  Oyprirllwi  nlntxi  ;  0,  Ailluirtii  mid  \VutK  Hlivta. 


inotasomatic  occurrences,  the  iron  being  considered  as  derived  from  tho 
schalstein  and  diabase.  As  the  result  of  'more  recent  examination,  however, 
sedimentation  has  become  acknowledged  as  the  most  likely  genesis  for  most 
of  these  occurrences,  which  accordingly  are  of  the  same  age  as  the  Stringo- 
oephalus  limestone. 

The  economic  importance  of  $he  Elbingerode-Huttenrode  deposits 
depends,  in  addition  to  the  quantity,  upon  the  character  of  the  ore. 
According  to  available  analyses  the  iron  content  of  the  haematite  varies 
between  30  and  49  per  cent  ;  manganese  is  very  low  ;  the  ore  being 
calcareous  lime  may  reach  30  per  cent  ;  magnesia  is  low  ;  phosphorus  is 
given  as  0-  12-0-8  per  cent;  while  finally  the  silica,  though  it  somewhat 
increases  towards  the  west,  in  most  oases  remains  below  16  per  cent.  The 
limonite  contains  35-59  per  cent  of  iron,  very  little  manganese  and  lime, 
0-2-0-7  per  cent  of  phosphorus,  and  3«1-18  per  cent  of  silica.  The 
magnetite  contains  40-55  per  cent  of  iron,  0-6-6-3  per  cent  of  lime>  and 
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0-05-0-15   per  cent  of   phosphorus,  while   the  insoluble  residue  varies 
between  10  and  30  per  cent. 

The  ore-reserves  of  these  deposits  down' to  a  depth  of  200  in.  below 
the  adit  level,  are  estimated  by  Einecke  and  Kohler  at  40,000,000  tons. 


THE  IRON  ORE  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  WORLD  AND  ITS  DIS- 
TRIBUTION AMONG  THE  VARIOUS  CLASSES  OF  DEPOSITS 

LITERATURE 

The  Mineral  Industry,  New  York,  and  The  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States. — 
B.  NEUMANN.  Die  Metallo,  u.s.w.  Halle,  1904.  Other  works  qited  in  their  respective 
plaices. 

The  total  production  of  pig-iron  has  been  as  follows  : 


1911 

1901-1910 
1891-1900 
1881-1890 
1871-1880 
1801-1870 
1861-1860 
1841-1860 


During  the  period  1801-1911  therefore,  some  1540  million  tons  of 
pig-iron  were  produced.  Including  the  production  of  earlier  centuries 
as  far  as  this  relates  to  ore  in  situ,  that  is,  without  taking  into  account 
the  lake-  and  bog  ores,  the  total  production  of  pig-iron  up  to  the 
end  of  1911  may  be  estimated  at  about  1700  million  tons.  Of  this, 
somewhat  more  than  one-half  has  been  produced  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  Reckoning  the  average  iron  content  of  the  ore  since  1890  at  45  per 
cent,  from  1860  to  1890  at  40  per  cent,  and  still  earlier  at  35  per  cent, 
the  total  pig-iron  production  to  the  end  of  1911  indicates  something  more 
than  4000  million  tons  of  ore. 


Million  Tons.            '                                                 Million  Tons. 

63-26 

1831-1840 

some  24 

628 

1821-1830 

,       16 

317 

1811-1820 

,,      12 
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1801-1810 

,       10 

148 

1701-1800 

porh 

aps  60 

99 

1601-1700 

,      40 

66 

1501-1600 

,      30 

36 
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.PBODUOTION  oir  Pia-moir  IN  1900  ANH  1010,  TOGETHER  WITH  PBODTTOTIOH-,  EXPORT, 
AND  IMI'OBT  our  IEOK  OBH  IN  1910 

In  Millions  of  Metric  Tons 


1'lg-lrou, 

Iron  Oro,  1910. 

loon. 

14-0 
8-C 
0-1 
2-7 
2-1) 
1-0 

}  » 

6-5 
0-3 
0-02 

o-o 

1010. 

27-64 
14-79 
10-38 
4-03 
2-74 
1-80 
fl-50 
10-50 
0-75 
0-80 
0-37 
0-22 

0-06 
6-47 

Prod  notion. 

Export 

Import. 

United  SttitoB 
(iwniany 
(Jroat  Britain  and  Ireland 

IfriUlGG      .... 

53-27 
28-71 
15-47 
14-01 
5-70  l 
0-12 
2-03 
1-91 

6-65 
8-07 
0-55 
1-06 
0-54 
0-10 
0-00 

6-05 
0-60 

0-00 
2-05 
0-01 
4-89 

o'0'o 

J     0-14 

4-43 
about  8 
0-01 

0-09 
0*13 

V 

2-63 
0-82 
7-13 
1-32 

5-18 
0-31 

0-02 

KUHHM      .... 

Belgium  .... 
Austria   .... 
Hungary 

Swoclon  ...... 

Itnly       
Algeria    

India      

China      

fc>outh  Australia    . 
Cuba       

Other  countries     . 

TotalH     . 

41-0 

05-80 

about  142 

... 

l  o  for  1007. 

Taking  into  account  that  some  1,000,000  tons  of  pig-iron  are  produced 
from  roasted  pyrite,  old  slags,  etc.,  the  average  iron  content  of  the  ore  pro- 
duced in  1910  may  be  reckoned  at  46  per  cent.  In  relation  to  iron  con- 
tent, that  ore  may  be  divided  approximately  as  follows  : 

Some    1  million  tons  with  05--70  per  cent  tfo. 


,      19 

y 

56-60 

•n 

,      30 

, 

60-66 

„ 

» 

,      20 

f 

46-60 

(i 

„ 

,      16 

> 

40-45 

i> 

n 

,      26 

} 

35-40 

it 

,      24 

1 

27-36 

n 

19 

Total    142  million  tons  with       40 

per  cent 

V* 

Sweden  yields  ores  with,  the  highest  iron  content ;  among  the  large 
deposits,  those  of  the  Lake  Superior  district  come  next ;  while  the  oolitic 
ores  of  England,  Germany,  France,  etc.,  are  fairly  low  in  the  list,  con- 
taining mostly  27-37  per  cent. 
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The  total  iron  ore  production  in  different  countries  up  to  the  end  of 
1910  accordingly  in  round  figures  was  : 


Groat  Britain  and  Ireland 

United 

Germany 

France 

Spain 

Russia 

Sweden 

Austria 

Hungary 

Belgium 

Algeria. 

Greece 

Italy 

Other  countries 


mi 

iivr    ufjxr   iiij 

800 

ULUIL     UU 

11,1. 

(100 

280 

2U5 

150 

to  200 

HO 

no  125 

100 

60 

45 

30 

30 

25 

100*  to  250 

3500  to  3760  million  tons. 


or  probably  approximately  3750  million  tons.  If  the  production  of  1911 
and  1912  be  included  the  total  iron  ore  production  up  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1912  would  be  approximately  4000  million  tons.  Tin's  agrees  very  well  with 
the  figure  which  would  be  obtained  on  the  basis  of  the  pig-iron  production 
up  to  the  end  of  1911,  just  given,  in  which  the  early  production  of  lake- 
and  bog  ores  is  not  included. 

RBMABKS  ON  THE  ABOVE  TABTOATED  STATNMKNT 

The  estimates  for  the  United,  States  ftro  given  in  long  tons ;  the  others  in  metric  tons. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  tho  starred  figures  (*)  relate  to  tho  years  1910,  11)00- 
1900,  1890-1899,  1880-1889,  1870-1870,  and  1810-1800.1  In  1909,  1010,  and  1011,  tho 
production  amounted  to  63-09,  53-27,  and  42-16  million  tons  roHpootivoly.  In  tho  year 
1810  the  production  was  at  most  0-1  million  tons,  while  in  tho  still  earlier  period  as  far  back 
as  tho  yoar  1608,  it  was  considerably  losfl,B 

Tho  estimates  for  later  years  relate  to  tho  statistics  of  tho  iron  oro  production  :  for 
Groat  Britain  and  Ireland  back  to  tho  year  1880 ;  for  Gormany,.  including  Luxemburg, 
back  to  1862;  for  Franco  to  1872;  for  Spain  to  1871 ;  for  Russia  to  1001,  together  with 
some  earlier  years  ;  for  Austria  to  1809  ;  for  Hungary  to  1895,  together  with  some  earlier 
years  ;  for  Belgium  to  1830  ;  for  Algeria  to  1801 ;  and  for  Grocwo,  including  mangtiniforouH 
iron  ore,  to  1887.  In  tho  case  of  Sweden  complete  statist.!™  from  130,1  aro  available.8 

With  tho  large  industrial  countries  tho  estimates  of  tho  h-ou  oro  pruduotion  for  tho  still 
earlier  years  aro  based  upon  the  production  of  pig-iron,  tho  statistics  of  ore  production  being 
missing  or  not  available.  It.  may  bo  assumed  that  the  iron  ore  in  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
and  Franco,  yielded  on  an  average  33-3  per  oont  of  pig-iron,  that  of  Austria  and  Hungary 
35  per  oont,  and  that  of  Russia  40  per  oont.  Gomploto  statistics  for  pig-iron  date  buck  to 
tho  year  1820 ;  for  the  still  earlier  period  however  they  are  somewhat  incomplete,  Tho 
figures  of  the  iron  oro  production  for  tho  period  before  this  date  are  consequently  for  most 
countries  rather  unreliable.  The  production  in  tho  earlier  centuries  wan  however  very  low 
— to-day  more  iron  is  produced  in,  a  single  year  than  formerly  in  'a  whole  century — and  any 
unreliability  of  the  earlier  estimates  has  therefore  little  affect  on  the  approximate)  correctness 
of  the  total. 

Mokta-eMIaddid  from  1867  to  1877  produced  3,176,500  tons  of  iron  ore. 

Other  countries;  Norway  previous  to  1900  produced  Sr7  million  tons  of  iron  ore, 
1901-1910  some  730,000  tons,  and  in  1912  some  400,000  tons.  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 


'  .  ,  »  Min.  Rea.  for  1908,  p. 
t,  1892,  p,  270. 


Ante,  p.  392. 
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in  the  thirteen  years  from  1899  to  1911  produced  1-7  million  tons,  to  which  must  bo  niUluil  an 
earlier  production.  Tunis  in  late  years  has  produced  about  150,000  tonn  annually.  India 
from  1897  to  1910  produced  at  least  a  total  of  10  million  tons.  Japan  from  ISJIfi  to  l!>02 
produced  26,000-30,000  tons,  and  later  45,000-55,000  tons  of  pig-iron  annually,  i.e..  in  tho 
last  fifteen  years  more  than  1,000,000  tons  of  ore,  to  which  must  bo  addod  1111  narlu'r  jiro- 
duction.  South  Australia  from  1899  to  1909  produced  some  1,800,000  tons  of  iron  oro,  while* 
some  ore  was  also  produced  by  the  other  Australian  colonies.  Ouba  in  tho  yoar  I  111  I 
exported  1,147,879  tons  of  ore  to  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  several  million  tons  carl  lor. 
Ontario  in  1911  produced  some  230,000  tons  of  iron  ore  ;  some  oro  wan  alwi  obtained  from 
the  other  Canadian  states,  and  a  good  deal  from  Newfoundland,  namoly,  from  1  SOfi  to  1  DOS 
some  7  million  tons.  A  minimum  total  of  100  million  tons  and  u  maximum  of  UfiO  million 
tons  may  therefore  be  reckoned  for  the  '  other  countries.' 

TABLE  OP  THE  IRON-ORE  DISTRICTS  WITH  TEE  LARGEST 
PRODUCTION  IN  EEOENT  YEARS 

1.  The  Lake  Superior  district  :  x  production  in  1910,  434  million 
tons  of  ore,  equivalent  to  some  23  million  tons  of  iron. 

2.  The  German-French  minette  district  :  3  Lorraine  with  16-05  million 
tons  in  1910  ;  Luxemburg  with  8-9  million  tons  in  1909,  and  Meurthe-efr- 
Moselle  with  10-67  million  tons  in  1909  ;   or  altogether  35-5  million  tons 
of  ore,  equivalent  to  12  million  tons  of  iron. 

3.  The  oolitic  iron  ores  of  Cleveland,  Northampton,  Lincoln,  and 
North-East  Yorkshire  :  8  in  recent  years  about  10  million  tons  of  ore, 
equivalent  to  some  3  million  tons  of  iron  annually. 

4.  Bilbao  :  4  yearly  some  4-5  million  tons  of  ore,  equivalent  to  about 
2-25  million  tons  of  iron. 

5.  Norbotten  in  Sweden  :  B  a  present  yearly  production  of  gome  3-5 
million  tons  of  ore,  equivalent  to  about  2-2  million  tons  of  iron. 

6.  The  Clinton  ores  in  the  United  States  :  6  about  5  million  tons  of  oro, 
equivalent  to  some  2  million  tons  of  iron. 

7.  Kriwoj  Bog  in  South  Eussia  :  7    1907,  3-75  million  tons  of  'ore, 
equivalent  to  some  2  million  tons  of  iron. 

8.  Middle  Sweden,  including  Grangesberg  :  8  somo  2-0  million  tonn  of 
ore,  equivalent  to  about  1-1  million  tons  of  iron. 

9.  Siegerland  :  9   1910,  2-3  million  tons  of  ore,  equivalent  to  some  0*8 
million  tons  of  iron. 

10.  Cumberland  and  Lancashire  :  10   yearly  some  1-7  million  tons  of 
ore,  equivalent  to  about  0-8  million  tons  of  iron. 

11.  Eisenerz  in  Styria  :  «  1910,  1-7  million  'tons  of  ore,  equivalent  to 
some  0-7  million  tons  of  iron. 

n  «  1^Th6  Ural?.:  ia  19°6'  1>24  minion  ^  of  ore»  talent  to  somo 
O-o  million  tons  of  iron. 


P-  1062.  a  Ante  p>  1003 

Ante,  p.  834.  •  Ante,  pp.  269-277, 
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13.  Santander  :   1907,  144  million  tons  of  ore. 

14.  Murcia  :   1907,  1-03  million  tons  of  ore. 

15.  Almeria  :   1907,  0-84  million  tons  of  ore. 

16.  Algeria  :   1910,  1-06  million  tons  of  ore. 

17.  Upper  Hungary :   siderite ; 1  yearly  some  1  million  tons  of  oro, 
equivalent  to  about  0-4  million  tons  of  iron. 

18.  Lahn-Dill  district : a   1910,  1-0  million  tons  of  ore,  equivalent  to 
041  million  tons  of  iron. 

19.  Peine  : 3  yearly  some  0-8  million  tons  of  ore,  equivalent  to  about 
0-3  million  tons  of  iron. 

20.  Scottish  Blackband : 4    yearly  almost  0-8   million   tons  of,  ore, 
equivalent  to  almost  0-3  million  tons  of  iron. 

21.  Nucitz  in  Bohemia  : 5  yearly  some  0-65  million  tons  of  ore,  equiva- 
lent to  about  0-2  million  tons  of  iron. 

The  two  economically  most  important  iron-ore  districts,  that  of  Lake 
Superior  in  America,  and  that  of  LoiTaine-Luxernbnrg  including  Meurtke- 
et-Moselle  in  Europe,  at  present  yield  together  somewhat  more  than  QIIG- 
half,  approximately  55  per  cent,  of  the  yearly  iron  ore  and  iron  production. 
The  first  seven  districts  in  the  above  table  are  responsible  for  at  least 
three-quarters  of  the  iron  ore  and  iron  production,  while  the  twenty-one 
districts  together  produce  nine- tenths  of  the  world's  total  production. 
The  remainder,  some  10  per  cent,  is  distributed  over  a  considerable 
number  of  smaller  districts. 


THE  IRON  ORE  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  SEPARATE  COUNTRIES 

In  1910  the  iron  ore  production  of  the  United  States  °  was  distributed 
among  the  various  states  as  follows  : 


(Minnesota 
Michigan 
WiHwmsin 
Alabama 
Now  York 
Virginia 
California,  Colorado 

Wyoming 
Pennsylvania 
Tonnessoo 
New  Jersey    . 
Georgia 
Other  states  . 


Moxioo, 


111-07  million  IOIIK 

]  3-80 

( 

1-15 

t 

4-80 

( 

1-21) 

( 

0-00 

t 

n,  am 

I 

0-80 

0-74 

0-73 

0-fl2 

0-31 

0-32 

toun. 


i  Ante,  p.  809. 
*  Ante,  p.  1035. 


•  Ante,  p.  1072. 
6  Ante,  p.  1040. 


56-89  minion  long  tons.  , 

8  Ante,  p.  1046. 

•  Ante,  pp.  277,  373,  1028,  1062. 
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The  production  of  the  German  Empire  is  contributed  to  by  the  different 
districts  as  follows  : 


IRON  ORB  PRODUCTION  OP  THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE  DISTRIBUTED  OV.WK  TUM 
DIJTERENT  DISTRICTS 


Districts. 

Aniuml  Output  of  Raw  Iron  ()r«. 



Amoiuit  InoIudlnK 

AV0riigi?  in  in 
C'ontdiit  ul'tor 

(IcHlnctliiK  Molnturu. 

Tons. 

1'ur  emit. 

Aachen  Carboniferous-limestone  .district 

/1909 
\1910 

5,064 
9,626 

85-1 
35-4 

Berg  limestone  district        .... 

/1909 
\1910 

22,917 
17,460 

32-0 
34-2 

Siegerland-Wied  siderite  district 

/1909 
1  1910 

2,046,321 
2,281,039 

34-0 
35-1 

Nassau-Oberhesse  (Lahn-Dill  district) 

/1909 
U910 

907,401 
1,004,203 

41-0 
40-9 

Taunus  district,  including  Lindener  Mark 

/1909 
U910 

202,100 
278,055 

23-5 
24-0 

Vogelsberg  basalt  district    .... 

/1909 
\1910 

415,200 
603,001 

20-1) 
27-2 

Waldeck-Sauerland  district 

/1909 
\1910 

30,024 
28,104 

27-H 
25-9 

Schafberg-Hiiggel  (Osnabriiok)  district     . 

/1  909 
U910 

210,432 
261,401 

29-0 
28-2 

Wesercebirge  district    ..... 

/1909 

121,943 

34-0 

\1910 

138,522 

34-3 

Sub-Hercynian  (Peino,  Salzgittor)  district 

/1909 
\1910 

797,487 
840,489 

28-9 
29-1 

Harz  district    

/1909 
\1910 

103,928 
93,517 

30-5 
29-0 

/1909 
\1910 

21,934 
29,760 

28-5 
27-!) 

/1909 
\1910 

208,213 
272,579 

20-  5 
29-0 

Thtiringia-Saxony  district    .... 

/1909 
\1910 

186,791 
237,870 

38-5 
88-4 

Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg-Baden  district 

/1909 
\1910 

290,826 
316,194 

46-7 
40-0 

Lorraine  minette  district     .... 

/1909 
\1910 

14,441,208 
16,652,143 

28-/J 
28-8 

German  Empire     

/1909 
\1910  ; 

20,129,863 
22,964,705 

30-0 
30-2 

The  production  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  at  its  zenith  during 
the  period  1871-1884,  when  16-17  million  tons  were  produced  annually. 
From  this  maximum  it  fell  till  in  the  early  'nineties  it  was  12-13  million 
tons,  from  which  figure  :t  rose  again  till  in  the  years  1906-1910  some 
15-16  million  tons  were  produced  yearly.  Latterly  some  6-7,  and  in  1907 
nearly  7-8  million  tons  have  been  imported  yearly,  this  being  in  greater 
part  Bessemer  ore  from  Spain.  The  Cleveland  and  Northampton  etc 
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oolitic  deposits  *  with  an  annual  production  in  Cleveland  of  6 -07  million 
tons  in  1908,  and  in  Northampton  of  some  2-5  million  tons  in  1907,  con- 
stitute the  most  important  ore  district.  Up  to  1909  roughly  250  million 
tons  had  been  won  in  Cleveland  alone.  The  Cumberland  district  comes 
next2  with  some  1-7  million  tons  yearly.  In  addition  there  are  a 
number  of  smaller  districts.  The  part  played  by  the  clay-  nud  blackband 
ironstones  is  stated  a  little  farther  on.3 

The  production  of  Franco  in  the  year  1909  was  distributed  among  the 
different  provinces  as  follows  : 


Mourthe-ot-Mouollo 

Pyrenees  oriontftlos 

Calvados    . 

Ome 

Hauto-Miimo 

Avoyrou     . 

Gard 

Maino-ot-Loiro 

Aridgo 

Ai'dioho 


10,«73,OOQ  tons. 

277,000  „ 

220,000  „ 

100,900  „ 

74,400  ., 

40,000  ., 

40,000  „ 

20,700  „ 

25,000  „ 

7,400  „ 


The  minette  accordingly  yields  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  whole 
production  of  this  country. 

The  production  of  Russia  in  1906  was  distributed  as  follows  : 


South  Russia 

Tho  Urals  . 

Poland       , 

Moscow  basin 

Northern  district 

Siboria 

Tho  Caucasus 


fl.H56.Ofil  tons. 

1,242,000  „ 

800,006  „ 

187,470  „ 

7,710  „ 

0,1)40  „ 

1,000  „ 


The  most  important  districts  in  Spain,  with  their  productions  in  1907, 


are 


Biscay 

Santuwidor 

Muroia 

Almerla 

SoviJlo 

Lugo 

Toruol 


4,730,11)3  tone. 

1,437,707  „ 

1,033,022  „ 

844,078  „ 

302,067  ., 

202,064  „ 

215,845  „ 


Including  a  number  of  other  districts  tho  total  production  of  Spain 
for  that  year  was  9,196,178  tons.  Bilbao  in  Biscay  up  to  1800  produced 
nearly  20  million  tons,  and  from  1800  to  1860  some  3  million  tons. 
The  export  of  Bilbao  in  1860  amounted  to  70,000  tons,  in  1865  to 
102,000  tons,  and  in  1870  to  250,000  tons,  while  in  the  thirty-two  years 
immediately  before  1908  *  150  million  tons  were  produced.  The  total 
production  up  to  the  end  of  1912  was  therefore  approximately  200  million 
tons  of  iron  ore.  The  production  of  Sweden  has  already  been  given.8 


Ante,  p.  1022. 


VOL.  II 


•  Ante,  p.  828.  -  »  Poatea,  p.  1095, 

*  Ante,  p.  834,  •  Ante,  ,pp,  278,  891-894. 
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In  Austria  the  most  important  district  is  Eisenerz  in  Styria  1  with  t 
production  up  to  the  end  of  1911  of  42-43  million  tons.2  In  Belgium  th< 
production,  which  in  the  period  1836-1908  amounted  to  30,846,000  tons 
reached  its  zenith  as  early  as  the  'fifties  and  'sixties  when  between  0-7  and 
0-8  million  tons  were  produced  annually ;  the  highest  production  was 
reached  in  1865  with  1-02  million  tons.  In  the  last  thirty  years  the  pro- 
duction has  been  0-2  million  tons  per  year,  more  or  less.  The  presenl 
important  Belgian  iron  industry  depends  almost  exclusively  upon  imported 
ore.  The  home  iron  deposits  are  not  exhausted,  but,  with  some  exceptions 
they  cannot  compete  with  imported  ore. 


THE  LARGEST  IRON  DEPOSITS  YET  KNOWN  AND  THE  TOTAL 
PRODUCTION  OF  SOME  IRON  DEPOSITS 

The  itabirite  deposits  of  Brazil,  and  especially  of  Mi-gas  Geraes,3  ar< 
regarded  as  the  largest  iron  deposits  yet  known,  though  owing  to  th< 
difficulties  of  transport  they  lie  practically  untouched.  According  tc 
newspaper  reports  modern  transport  has  been  projected.  Next  ir 
extent,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  come  the  Lake  Superior  deposits  ; ' 
the  German-French  minette ; 5  and  the  Norbotten  deposits  in  Sweden 
including  Kiirunavaara.6  Kiirunavaara  contains  the  largest  quantity  o: 
iron  ore  of  exceptional  richness  within  any  limited  district. 

The  Lake  Superior  district 7  from  1849  to  the  end  of  1910  produced 
altogether  493  million  tons  of  ore,  equivalent  to  some  280  million  tons  oJ 
iron.  The  German-French  minette  district 8  up  to  the  end  of  1911  yielded 
altogether  about  550  million  tons  of  ore,  equivalent  to  about  180  millior 
tons  of  iron.  Bilbao  fl  has  produced  hitherto  190  to  200  million  tons  oJ 
ore,  equivalent  to  some  100  million  tons  of  iron.  Cleveland 10  has  yielded 
hitherto  some  250  million  tons  of  ore,  equivalent  to  some  80  million  tons 
of  iron.  The  Scottish  Blackband  has  yielded  hitherto  some  110  millior 
tons  of  ore.  While,  finally,  Eisenerz  in  Styria  u  has  hitherto  produced 
42-43  million  tons  of  ore,  equivalent  to  some  17  million  tons  of  iron. 


THE  IRON  ORE-RESERVES  OF  THE  WORLD 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  Xlth  International  Geological  Congress  a1 
Stockholm,  1910,  an  attempt  was  made  to  estimate  the  iron  ore-reserves 

1  Ante,  p.  817.  B  Ante,  p.  820.  '  Ante,  p.  1060. 

*  Ante,  p.  1062.  s  Ante,  p.  1003.  «  Ante,  pp.  269-270 

7  Ante,  p.  1062.  ,  8  Ante,,  p.  1003,  B  Ante,  pp.  834,  1091. 

"  Ante,  p.  1023.  "  Ante,  p.  820. 
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of  the  world.  Although  these  reserves  were  divided  into  different  classes 
according  to  the  condition  of  their  development,  a  study  of  the  otherwise 
excellent  work x  shows  that  in  the  different  countries  the  estimation  was 
approached  from  very  different  standpoints,  and  that  consequently  the 
figures  put  forward  cannot  off-hand  be  compared  with  one  another.  This 
should  be  remembered  when  comparing  the  following  tables.  Further- 
more, the  deposits  in  Australia,  Asia,  and  Africa,  have  been  so  little  investi- 
gated that  the  figures  given  for  these  continents  are  of  little  use.  For 
Sweden,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  estimation  was  most  carefully  con- 
ducted, the  figures  given  have,  in  the  short  time  since  the  Congress,  been 
proved  to  be  too  low.  The  tables  accordingly  are  hardly  suitable  as 
the  basis  of  any  careful  economic  conclusions.  They  prove  however  with 
certainty  that  the  iron  ore-reserves,  not  only  of  the  other  continents  but 
also  of  Europe,  are  gigantic.  Even  if  the  iron  production  in  the  future 
wore  doubled  in  successive  periods  of  20-25  years,  the  reserves  known 
to-day  would  be  sufficient  to  last  for  centuries.  It  may,  however,  be 
assumed  that  future  adro,nce  in  technology  will  render  possible  deeper 
mining  than  that  being  undertaken  at  present,  while  a  more  effective 
mechanical  concentration  of  poorer  ores  may  also  be  expected ;  further- 
more, smelting  by  electricity  has  already  permitted  the  working  of 
deposits  situated  within  the  reach  of  large  water  powers  though  far  removed 
from  coalfields  ;  while,  finally,  the  future  discovery  of  other  large  deposits 
may  be  anticipated.  Though  therefore  a  dearth  of  iron  ore  is  not  to 
be  feared  in  the  next-coming  centuries,  several  of  the  present  important 
deposits  will  undoubtedly  in  a  short  time  become  exhausted,  whilo  a  more 
distant  future  will  undoubtedly  produce  considerable  changes  in  tho  iron 
industrial  centres. 

1  Tho  Iron  Ore  Kesourcea  of  the  World,  Stockholm,  1010. 
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IRON  ORE-RESERVES  cur  ETJBOPH 


Actual  Reserves. 

Possible  Reserves. 

Ore., 

Iron  Content. 

Ore. 

Iron  Content. 

Million  tons. 

Million  tons. 

Million  tons. 

Million  tons. 

Franco        

3,300 

1140 

... 

Luxemburg        .... 

270 

90 

... 

... 

Spain  ...... 

711 

349 

considerable 

... 

amounts 

Portugal      

... 

... 

75 

39 

Italy    

0 

3-3 

2 

1 

Switzerland        .... 

1-6 

0-8 

2 

0-8 

Austria        . 

251 

90 

323 

97 

Hungary     
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  . 

33 

13 

79 
22 

34 
11 

Servia  .;.... 

,., 

... 

... 

Bulgaria      

... 

... 

1-4 

about  0-7 

Greece         

100 

45 

... 

... 

Turkey        

... 

... 

... 

... 

Russia,  European 

864 

387 

1,050 

'425 

Finland       

45 

16 

Sweden       

1,168 

740 

178 

105 

Norway       

367 

124 

1,545 

525 

Great  Britain     .... 

1,300 

455 

37,700  x 

10,830  l 

Holland      

... 

.  .« 

•  *• 

Belgium      

"62 

26  ' 

... 

3,608 

1270 

considerab'"  n.ivmnTit.a 

Totals    . 

12,032 

4733 

41,029 

12,085 

+  consider- 

-f- consider- 

able amounts 

able  amounts 

1  These  figures  are  not  on  a  basis  for  comparison  with  the  others. 
THB  IBON  OMB-RBBBBVES  or  THE  UNITED  STATUS 


District. 

Amount  of  Reserves. 

Actual. 

Possible. 

A.  The  Eastern  Region  — 
Archaean  magnetite,  solid  ore 
Archaean  magnetite,  ooncenljrates 
Adriondaot,  rod  haematite 
Pennsylvania,  soft  hcamatite  . 
Cainbrian-Ordovioian  brown  hramatite 
Mesozoio  and  Tertiary  brown  haematite 
Alabama,  brown  and  red  hematite 
Clinton,  red  haematite      .... 

Million  tons. 

20 
40 
2 
40 
65 
10 
27-5 
505 

3500 

15 
30 

3 

Million  tons. 

30 
10 
2 

"l81 
15 
27-6 
1,368 
308 

72,000 

6 

45 
780 

116 
218 

B.  Lake  Superior  District  — 
Specularito  and  red   hmmatite,  brown 

0.  Mississippi  Valley— 
Spooularite  and  red  haematite 
Paleozoic  brown  hramatite     . 
Tertiary  brown  hswnatite 
D.  The  Cordillera  District  — 
Magnetite  and  haematite  .... 
Titaniferous  ores       .       .     •  .       , 

Totals     . 

4258 

76,105 
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Actual  JlOBorvoH. 

I'nsnlhio  RoHiTvim. 

Ore. 

Iron  Content. 

Ore. 

Imn  limitont. 

Million  toiift. 

Millinn  toriH. 

Million  toiiK. 

Million  toiiH. 

Europe 

12,032 

4,783 

41,029 

12,085 

+   dOllBJdui'- 

nhluamounta 

America 

9,855 

5,154 

81,822 

40,731 

-|-  ouonnouH 

MUOmitH 

Australia     . 

130 

74 

(>9 

37 

+  coiiHidor- 

abloamountH 

Asia     . 

200 

ICO 

476 

283 

-\-  auonnouH 

ftinountu 

Africa  . 

125 

75 

many 

uuiuy 

-|-  (mormons 

thousands 

thousands 

aniountH 

Total     . 

22,408 

10,192 

>  123,377 

>  63,  130 

-|-  ononmiuB 

ftinountB 

THE  DISTRIBUTION  o»  TUB  IRON  ORE  PRODUCTION  AMONG- 
THE  VARIOUS  CLASSES  OF  DEPOSIT 

The  greater  part  of  the  iron  ore  production  is  derived  from  sedimentary 
occurrences,  among  which  the  oolitic  iron  ores,  ettpecially  of  the  JimiBsic 
formation,  play  a  very  important  part.  The  well-known  Juraatdo  minetto 
deposits  in  Lorraine,  Luxemburg,  and  Meurthe-ot-Mosello,  with  a  profloiit 
annual  production 1  of  36  million  tons  of  ore,  equivalent  to  some  12  million 
tons  of  iron,  belong  to  this  class  ;  as  do  also  the  Juransio  deposits  in  Cleve- 
land, Northampton,  Lincoln,  and  north-east  Yorktthire,  producing  together 
some  10  million  tons  of  ore  annually,  equivalent  to  some  3'fi  million  tons 
of  iron.  The  geologically  fairly  similar  though  Upper  Silurian  Clinton  oren 
in  the  United  States,  yield  some  5  million  tons  of  ore  per  year,  equivalent 
to  some  2  million  tons  of  iron.  Including  these  and  a  number  of  other 
occurrences,  a  total  of  some  Ot>  million  ton«  of  oolitic  ore  containing  about 
20  million  tons  of  iron  is  obtained  as  the  production  from  such  ores  in  1910, 
a  figure  corresponding  to  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  total  iron  ore  production, 
and  approximately  30  per  cent  of  the  total  iron  production. 

The  bean  ores  are  of  subordinate  importance  and  altogether  do  not 
reach  1  per  cent  of  the  world's  production. 

The  blackband-  and  clay-ironstones  not  many  decades  ago  were  of  the 
utmost  importance,  especially  those  of  England  and  Scotland,  which  about 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  responsible  for  as  much  as  some 
three-quarters  of  the  production  of  those  countries,  In  Westphalia  also 
and  in  many  other  coal-mining  districts  these  ironstone  beds  were  important, 

1003. 
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Latterly,  however,  operations  upon  them,  in  consequence  of  greater  cost, 
have  rapidly  declined  and  in  some  places  have  been  completely  suspended. 
The  output.of  these  ores  in  Westphalia  in  1865  was  not  less  than  1,1134,000 
tons,1  while  to-day  operations  have  entirely  ceased.    In  South  Wales  the 
production  feU  from  1,100,000  tons  in  1872  to  40,000  tons  in  1890 ;  in 
South  Staffordshire,  from  715,000  tons  in  1875  to  41,000  tons  in  1890  ; 
in  Derbyshire,  from  493,000  tons-  in  1871  to  24,000  tons  in  1890  ;  several 
other  counties  show  a  similar  decrease,  so  that  England  now  produces  but 
an  inconsiderable  quantity  of  such  ores.    In  Scotland,  whore  altogether 
110  million  tons  of  blackband  2  have  been  produced,  and  in  tho  year  1881 
some  1,402,700  tons  of  blackband-  and  1,192,375  tons  of  clay-ironstone, 
or  a  total  of  2,595,375  tons,  operations  have  likewise  declined,  the  pro- 
duction in  1894  having  been  631,304  tons,  and  this  almost  entirely  of 
clay-ironstone.    A  few  years  back  Scotland  again  produced  nearly  800.000 
'  tons  of  blackband-  and  clay-ironstone.    To  this  must  be  added  a  small 
quantity  from  other  countries,  so  that,  altogether,  this  class  of  iron  ore 
may  be  said  at  the  present  time  to  be  responsible  for  about  one  per  cent 
of  the  world's  output. 

Chamosite  and  thuringite  3  together  likewise  yield  about  one  per  cent 
of  the  total  production. 

The  detrital  iron  deposits  4  produce  only  one,  or  not  quite  one  per  cent 
of  the  total  output,  while  the  recent  iron-  or  titaniferous-iron  sands  are 
to-day  without,  or  with  only  quite  subordinate  importance. 

The  lake-  and  bog  ores  have  of  late  years  produced  only  some  35,000 
tons  per  year,  or  0-025  per  cent  of  the  total  production. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  iron  ore-beds  in  the  fundamental  rocks 
and  in  early  Palaeozoic  crystalline  schists  are  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Thus,  the  Lake  Superior  occurrences  alone,  which  are  to  be  regarded  an 
altered  sediments,  produced  in  1910  no  less  than  43-4  million  tons  of  ore, 
equivalent  to  some  23  million  tons  of  iron,  that  is,  approximately  30  per 
cent  of  the  total  ore  production  and  35  per  cent  that  of  the  iron.  Kriwoj 
Rog  produces  3-5  to  4  million  tons  of  ore  per  year,  and  in  1907  produced 
3-7  million  tons.  To  these  figures  must  be  added  the  production  of  a 
smaller  mine  in  the  northern  Norwegian  ferruginous  mica-  and  magnetite- 
quartz  schists  as  well  as  that  of  other  occurrences  belonging  to  this  class, 
which  altogether  is  therefore  responsible  for  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the 
world's  iron  production. 

Of  the  metasomatic  deposits,  Bilbao  produces  yearly  some  4-5  million 
tons  of, ore,  equivalent  to  about  2-25  million  tons  of  iron;  Oumberland- 

1  Ante,  p.  1035.  . 
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Lancashire  some  1-7  million  tons  of  ore,  equivalent  to  0-8  million  tons  of 
iron ;  and  Eisenera  in  Styria  some  1-7  million  tons  of  ore,  equivalent  to  0-7 
million  tons  of  iron.  Other  deposits  belonging  to  this  class  are :  several 
occurrences  in  Algeria  with  a  production  of  1-06  million  tons  in  1910 ;  others 
in  Poland  with  0-3  million  tons  in  1906 ;  several  important  occurrences 
in  Spain ;  and  several  in  Austria,  Hungary,  Germany,  France,  United 
States,  Norway,  etc.  At  the  present  day  therefore  some  12-15  million 
tons  of  ore,  equivalent  to  some  5-7  million  tons  of  iron,  are  derived  from 
metasomatic  occurrences.  ' 

Of  the  siderite  lodes,  Siegerland  comes  first  with  a  production  of 
some  2-3  million  tons  of  ore  per  year,  equivalent  to  about  0-8  million  tons  of 
iron ;  then  follows  Upper  Hungary  with  1  million  tons  of  ore,  or  04  million 
tons  of  iron  yearly ;  so  that  altogether,  including  some  smaller  lodes, 
approximately  4  million  tons  of  ore,  equivalent  to  some  14  million  tons  of 
iron,  are  produced  annually  from  this  class  of  deposit.  Lodes  with  preponder- 
ating haematite,  specularite,  or  magnetite,  are  of  subordinate  importance. 

Among  the  contact-deposits  are  reckoned :  Elba,1  with  a  present 
annual  production  of  some  0-45  million  tons  and  with  an  ore-reserve  of 
5  to  6  million  tons ;  the  Banat,  with  0*12  to  0-15  million  tons  of  oro 
yearly ;  a  number  of  smaller  occurrences  such  as  Traversella-Brosso, 
Schwamnberg,  Schmiodeberg,  Pitkaranta,  Ohristiania,  etc. ;  and  several 
in  North  America  of  subordinate  economic  importance.  Further,  according 
to  the  authors'  view,  several  of  the  principal  occurrences  in  the  Urals, 
with  1-24  million  tons  of  ore  in  1906;  the  occurrences  in  tho  funda- 
mental rocks  at  Arendal  with  a  yearly  production  of  some  25,000  tons  of 
iron  ore;  and  those  of  Bannemora-Persberg,  etc.,  in  Middle  Sweden  8  with 
an  annual  production  of  some  0-75  million  tons  of  ore,  belong  to  this  class. 
Contact-deposits  produce  then,  altogether,  some  3  million  tons  of  ore, 
equivalent  to  about  1-5  million  tons  of  iron,  annually* 

The  magmatic  segregations  of  titaniferous-iron  ores  in  basic  eruptive 
rocks  are  at  the  present  time  economically  of  quite  subordinate  importance. 
One  Norwegian  mine,  RSdsand,3  produces  by  magnetic  separation  some 
15,000  tons  of  non-titaniferous  concentrate  containing  some  64  per  cent 
of  iron.  There  are  in  addition  a  few  other  occurrences  belonging  to  this 
class  upon  which  mining  operations  are  being  prosecuted,  though  alto- 
gether these  occurrences  yield  at  most  O'l  percent  of  the  world's  production* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  iron-  and  apatite-iron  deposits,  which  must  be  re- 
garded as  magmatic  segregations  in  aoideruptives,4  are  of  great  importance, 
The  Nprbotten  occurrences,  for  instance,  produce  to-day  some  3-5  million 
tons  of  ore,  equivalent  to  about  2-2  million  tone  of  ittm,  a  production 

1  Ante,  pp.  369-372.  »  Ants,  pp.  388-889. 

8  Ante,  p.  257.  *  Ante,  pp.  280-277, 
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expected  shortly  to  be  still  larger ;  while  Grangesberg  and  other  apatite- 
iron  deposits  in  Middle  Sweden  produce  some  0-8  million  tons  of  ore, 
equivalent  to  0-5  million  tons  of  iron.  To  these  must  be  added  Sydvaranger 
in  northern  Norway,  with  0-25  million  tons  of  concentrate  containing 
some  67  per  cent  of  iron  in  1912,  and  in  some  years  probably  some  two- 
third  million  tons  yearly ;  several  occurrences  worked  on  a  large  scale 
in  the  Adirondacks,  in  the  United  States  ;  and  perhaps  the  Torrsten  or  lean 
ores  of  the  Striberg-Norberg  type 1  in  Middle  Sweden.  Altogether  therefore, 
deposits  of  this  class  produce  to-day  some  6  million  tons  of  ore,  equivalent 
to  about  3-5  million  tons  of  iron  per  year. 

The  contribution  of  the  different  classes  of  deposit  to  the  yearly 
production  of  iron  is  accordingly  represented  by  the  following  percentages  : 


Magmatio        /Titaniferous-iron  ores    , 

segregations  \Iron-  and  apatite-iron  ores 
Contact-deposits     . 
Siderite  lodes 
Other  lodes 
Metasomatio  deposits 

/Lake-  and  bog  ores 
Bean  ore 
Oolitic  ore 


Sedimentary 
deposits 


Blackband-  and  clay-ironstone 


Chamosite  and  thuringite 

Detrital  ore 

fundamental  rooks 
Roasted  pyrite  residues,  old  slags,  eto. . 
Undetermined         .... 


at  most    0-1  per  cent. 

about    5-6 

2-5 

2-2-6 

little 

about  8-10 
0-025 

perhaps       1 

roughly     30 

about       1 

1 

not  quite       1 

nearly     40 

about       2 

10 


This  table  gives  at  all  events  an  approximate  representation  of  the 
present-day  production  of  iron  ore.  Since  however  iron  mining  is  a  com- 
petitive industry,  many  important  iron  deposits  for  various  reasons  are 
not  worked — as  for  instance  the  large  occurrences  in  Brazil,  owing  to  the 
difficulties  of  transport,  and  nearly  all  the  titaniferous-iron  occurrences, 
for  metallurgical  reasons — while  the  blackband-  and  clay-ironstone  deposits, 
owing  to  high  cost  of  production,  are  only  worked  on  a  small  scale. '  The 
above  summary  is  nevertheless  in  some  respects  very  conclusive ;  it  shows 
that  the  sedimentary  occurrences  are  far  and  away  the  most  important 
of  the  iron  deposits.  As  will  be  mentioned  later,  this  is  also  the  case  with 
manganese.  With  both  metals  chemically  so  closely  related,  among  these 
sedimentary  occurrences  the  oolitic  ores  occur  most  extensively,  these  having 
been  formed  in  greater  part  after  the  manner  of  the  lake-  and  bog  ores. 

Many  large  deposits  have  also  been  formed  by  magmatic  differentia- 
tion, contact  phenomena,  deposition  as  fbsure-fillings,  metasomatic  pro- 
cesses, etc.,  as  for  instance,  those  of  Kiirunavaara,  Siegerland,  Bilbao, 
etc.  Taking  however  everything  into  consideration,  the  concentration  of 
iron  by  these  various  means  is  subordinate  when  compared  with  that 

1  Ante,  p.  382. 
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brought  about  on  the  surface  by  hydrochemical  processes  continued  through, 
long  periods. 

In  so  far  that  with  all  others  the  sedimentary  origin  is  invariably 
of  relatively  subordinate  importance,  iron  and  manganese  are  unique 
among  the  heavy  metals.  With  many  metals,  such  for  instance  as 
chromium,  nickel,  tin,  etc.,  no  primary  deposit  formed  by  sedimenta- 
tion is  known.  The  reason  of  this  unique  position  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese is  probably  due  in  greater  part  to  the  fact  that  the  other  heavy 
metals  occur  considerably  less  extensively  in  the  earth's  crust ;  more- 
over, meteoric  waters  readily  take  iron  and  manganese  into  solution.  With 
few  exceptions  the  other  heavy  metals  occur  so  sparingly  in  the  crust  that 
in  solutions  resulting  from  weathering  they  occur  in  very  small  amount. 
Small  amounts  of  nickel,  cobalt,  zinc,  copper,  etc.,  it  is  true,  are  found  in 
recent  chemical  deposits ;  nevertheless,  apart  from  the  garnierite-  and  asbo- 
lane  deposits  which  were  formed  from  rocks  with  relatively  high  nickel- 
and  cobalt  content,  recent  chemical  deposits  of  these  metals  from  meteoric 
waters  appear  to  be  non-existent,  or  are  very  subordinate.  In  order  to  form 
concentrations  of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  tin,  etc.,  large  enough  to  constitute 
useful  deposits,  more  energetic  chemical  agents  are  necessary  than  those 
at  the  disposal  of  meteoric  waters.  Those  sedimentary  occurrences  of 
copper,  lead,  zinc,  etc.,  which  exceptionally  do  occur,  were  probably  formed 
by  the  passing  of  these  heavy  metals  into  solution  at  great  depth,  such 
solution  eventually  bringing  them  to  the  surface ;  or  they  reached  tho 
surface  as  eruptive  exhalations,  etc. 

THE  MANGANESE  ORE-BEDS 

As  already  pointed  out  when  discussing  tho  lake-  and  bog  ores,1  a 
gradual  passage  occurs  between  tho  iron  lake-  and  bog  ores  on  the  one  Hide, 
and  the  manganese  lake-  and  bog  ores  on  tho  other,  Tho  rooks  of  the 
earth's  crust  contain  on  an  average  some  40-70  times  as  much  iron  as 
manganese.8  Both,  metals  upon  weathering  go  equally  readily  into  solu- 
tion. Those  solutions  from  which  the  manganese  lake-  and  bog  ores  wore 
deposited  probably  originally  contained  therefore  in  general  more  iron  than 
manganese,  oven  when  such  solutions  came  from  rocks  relatively  rich  in 
manganese  and  poor  in  iron,  such  for  instance  as  sand,  clay,  etc,  Afl  already 
mentioned,  at  the  oxidation  of  such  solutions  iron  is  precipitated  earlier 
than  manganese,8  In  harmony  with  this  it  can  occasionally  be  demonstrated 
with  manganiferous  lake-  and  bog  ores  that  the  iron-ochre  was  precipitated 
earlier  than  the  manganese-ochre. 

Exceptionally,  springs  have  been  known  to  carry  several  times  as 

1  Ante,  pp.  982-988,  ,*  Ante,  p.  153,  "  Ante,  p,  080, 
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much  manganese  as  iron.  Thus,  M.  Weihull 1  described  spring  water  at 
AInarp  near  Lund,  which  throughout  the  different  seasons  generally  con- 
tained between  4  and  69  mg.  of  MnO  per  litre,  together  with  only  traces 
or  occasionally  as  much  as  7  mg.  of  FeO,  a  relation  equivalent  to  O-l-O-Ol 
of  iron,  or  still  less,  to  1  of  manganese.  After  having  stood  in  a  sealed  bottle 
for  a  period  of  two  years  a  sample  of  this  water  was  found  to  have  pre- 
cipitated a  manganese- ochre  with  43  per  cent  of  manganese  and  1-2  per 
cent  of  Fe,  or  nearly  forty  times  as  much  manganese  as  iron.  Woibull 
cited  other,  certainly  very  exceptional  data  concerning  water  containing 
relatively  inuch  manganese  and  little  iron. 

Small  deposits  of  manganese-ochre  poor  in  iron  or  almost  free  from 
that  metal,  in  glacial  detritus  and  other  gravel-deposits,  are  exceedingly 
frequent  and  have  often  been  described.  In  this  connection  we  would 
refer  to  a  paper  by  G.  de  Geer  upon  an  occurrence  of  manganese-ochre 
containing  73-19  per  cent  of  Mn304,  16-27  per  cent  HgO,  7-24  per  cent  of 
insoluble  residue,  and  only  traces  of  iron,  in  the  Upsala-As.2 

Larger  deposits  of  bog  ore  and  occasionally  also  of  lake  ore  with  a 
preponderating  amount  of  Mn  and  very  little  Fe  are  also  not  uncommon.3 
Beyschlag  and  Michael4   describe  manganese  deposits   from   the 
Alluvium  of  the  Oder  near  Breslau.    F.  Katzer B  describes  a  somewhat 
similar  occurrence  in  the  flats  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amazon,  where 
manganese  ore  is  found  in  numerous  places  within  an  area  roughly  1000 
km.  long  and  500  km.  wide.    The  ore  in  this  occurrence,  principally  psilo- 
melane  with  some  pyrolusite,  appears  in  peaty  masses  some  6  cm,  and 
more  in  thickness.    It  is  frequently  accompanied  by  some  limonite  and 
occurs  in  sand  or  sandstone— manganiferous  sandstone  with  manganese 
ore  as  the  cementing  material— in  the  .present  flood  area  of  the  Amazon 
river,  from  the  waters  of  which  it  was  deposited.    The  total  quantity  of 
this  ore  is  considerable,  though  in  no  place  is  it  sufficiently  concentrated 
to  be  workable.    Some  analyses  of  this  psilomelane  exhibited  a  strikingly 
high  barium  content,  1  Mn  to  0-19-0-27  Ba,  and  very  little  iron ;  a  high 
BaO  content  is  also  present  in  one  of  the  previously-mentioned fl  deposits 
of  manganese-ochre;  while  the  manganese  ore  of  Kutais,  Miguel  Burnier  in 
Brazil,Chui,andmanyotherplaces,likewisecontains barium,7  Accordingly 
in  the  sedimentary  occurrences  manganese  is  occasionally  accompanied  by 
a  fairly  large  amount  of  barium,    More  rarely  some  nickel,  cobalt,  copper, 
etc,  are  found  as  oxides,  and  of  these  apparently  more  particularly  cobalt.8 

Bin  maneanlialtiffes  Wass«r  m\A  ofno  TKM,-.«I~  „«..  -OK- j._._«  .    «  <•       .      *  _ 
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In  the  more  recent  geological  formations  a  number  of  manganese  ore- 
beds  are  known,  which  wore  undoubtedly  formed  by  sedimentation  and 
must  be  regarded  as  old  manganese  lake-  and  bog  ores  or  shallow-water 
deposits.  Of  these,  the  Tertiary  occurrences  at  Kutais  containing  sharks' 
teeth,  and  at  Nicopol,  both  in  Russia  and  described  more  fully  later  on,  are 
noteworthy.  From  the  tectonics  at  both  places  it  is  evident  that  the 
deposition  of  the  manganese  took  place  in  shallow  water,  probably  in 
largo  lagoons  and  in  a  shallow  sea  fairly  near  the  coast.  In  regard  to  thick- 
ness and  amount  of  ore  per  square  metre  of  extent,  these  two  Russian 
Tertiary  occurrences  are  approximately  comparable  with  the  most  extensive 
of  recent  manganese  bog-  or  lake  ores  .formed  since  the  OHacial  Period.  The 
Kutais  deposit,  for  instance,  yields  on  an  average  0-96  tons  of  ore  with 
50-51  per  cent  of  manganese  per  square  metre  on  the  bed  plane,  equivalent 
to  some  1-5  tons  when  the  poorer  material  is  included ;  while  the  small 
post-Glacial  occurrence  of  manganese  bog  ore  at  Glitrevand  near  Drammon,1 
contains  where  thickest  about  1  ton  of  manganese  ore  with  50  per  cent  of 
manganese,  per  square  metre.  A  substantial  difference  however  exists  in 
the  total  areas  of  these  two  deposits ;  at  Kutais  the  amount  of  man- 
ganese brought  into  solution  must  have  been  enormous. 

At  Nicopol  gneiss  or  granite  occurs  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  deposit,  and  at  Kutais  somewhat  farther  off.  The  solutions  were 
probably  derived  from  these  crystalline  rocks.  It  must  be  pointed  out  that 
manganese  lodes  and  beds — not  including  the  inetasomatio  occurrences 
associated  with  limestone  and  dolomite — are  not  particularly  associated 
with  basic  rocks,  the  majority,  though  not  all,  occurring  in  genetic  associa- 
tion with  acid  rocks,  such  as  gneiss,  granite,  quartz-porphyry,  etc. ;  we 
would  refer  in  this  connection  to  a  table  drawn  up  by  Vogt.2  The  acid 
rocks  on  an  average  carry  less  iron  and  manganese  than  the  basic.  In  tho 
basic  rocks  also,  iron  is  concentrated  on  the  whole  in  relatively  larger  amount 
than  mangarfese,  with  the  result  that  the  relation  between  iron  and 
manganese  in  the  acid  rocks  has,  generally  speaking,  moved  in  favour 
of  the  manganese.  The  solutions  from  acid  rocks  probably  therefore 
originally  carried  as  a  rule  more  manganese  in  relation  to  iron  than 
similar  solutions  from  basic  rocks. 

In  the  case  of  the  sedimentary  manganese  occurrences  it  may  in  general 
be  concluded  that  the  solutions  originally  contained  somewhat  more  iron 
than  manganese,  but  that  the  bulk  of  the  iron  together  with  relatively  much 
phosphoric-  and  silicic  acid8  was  precipitated  comparatively  early.  In 
harmony  with  this  it  is  found  that  both  the  sedimentary  manganese  de- 
posits of  earlier  formation,  such  as  &u.tais  and  Nioopol,  and  the  present 
manganese  bog  ore?,  .ara  ftequently  characterized  by  a  high  manganese 

*  4nt«f  p,  98*.!  ';  !  ,,  j»;2(     '/-pnj*^  &W1»  190Q'  BP?  *31-&88r  '  &***•  p,  980. 
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content  with  only  relatively  little  silicic  acid,  etc.,  and  by  a  fairly  mu 
amount  of  phosphoric   acid.     From,  the   alternation  of  itabirito   tv 
manganese  ore  at  Miguel  Burnier  in  Brazil,  it  may  be  assumed  that  bit 
ores  were  formed  from  the  same  solutions,  and  in  such  a  manner  thai 
first  principally  iron  with  little  manganese,  and  later  chiefly  manguiu 

I 


FIG.  442. — Diagrammatic  representation  of  tlio  genesis  of  the  manganese  depofiita  at 
Butesvillo,  Arlcftusos.    Fourose. 

/,  undlaturhed  budding ;  JJ,  III,  and  IV,  different  Htages  In  siiriUon  disintegration  and  dncompOBttlf»n. 
1,  sandstone) ;  2,  Llzam  limoHtcme ;  U,  St.  Cluh-a  HmeHtoau ;  4,  Boone  Ohurtj  6,  manganifevaim  clay. 

with  little  iron,  were  precipitated.    This  sequence  naturally  may  ]\&\ 
often  been  repeated. 

Sedimentary  manganese  occurrences  comparable  with  the  recar 
deep-sea  deposits  of  manganese  nodules  likewise  occur;  they  appt* 
however  to  be  very  rare.  We  would  refer  in  this  connection  to  th 
subsequent  description  of  (Wljanovio*  in  Bosnia.1 

1  Fasten,  p.  1108, 
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A  totally  different  origin,  namely,  by  weathering  in  conjunction,  with 
an  eluvial  migration  of  some  constituents  and  a  corresponding  enrichment 
of  the  manganese,  has  been  investigated  by  R.  A.  Penrose  in  his  work, 
Manganese,  its  Uses,  Ores,  and  Deposits.1  This  authority  explains  the 
manganese  occurrences  at  Batesville  in  Arkansas  by  the  diagrams  given  in 
Fig.  442.  There,  the  Upper  Silurian  St.  Claire  limestone  possesses  for  a 
limestone  a  fairly  high  manganese  content.  Upon  attack,  especially  by 
waters  containing  carbonic  acid,  carbonate  of  lime  with  some  carbonate  of 
magnesium,  iron,  and  manganese,  were  removed  in  solution,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  manganese  remained  behind  as  oxide,  namely,  as  psilo- 
melane  and  braunite,  together  with  clayey  material.  By  washing,  this 
clayey  constituent  is  removed  and  a  saleable  product  recovered.  The 
Batesville  occurrence  from  1850  to  1890  produced  30,000-35,000  toiua  of 
manganese  ore,  of  which  the  greater  quantity  was  produced  in  the  'eighties ; 
the  yearly  production  was  at  most  only  some  3000  tons.  It  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  similar  deposits  were  also  formed  in  earlier  geological 
periods.  Economically  these  deposits  are  only  of  subordinate  importance. 

Among  the  sedimentary  manganese  deposits,  the  manganese  bog-  or 
lake  ores  and  the  shallow-water  formations  probably  predominate.  The 
following  analyses  of  practically  clean  manganese  ore  pertain  to  certain 
of  the  shallow- water  deposits : 


Kutals. 

Mlguol  Burnlor. 
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0-07 
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0-03 
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'" 

10040 

99-77 

No.  1,  dried  at  100° ;  oitod  after  L.  Domarot, — No  2a-8,  from  Miguel  Burnior  in  Brazil  j 
eitod  after  H.  K,  Soott. 
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The  ore  marketed  is  naturally,  generally  speaking,  somewhat  poorer 
in  manganese.  According  to  Holland  and  Fermor  *  average  analyses  of 
ship-loads  of  manganese  ore  have  given  the  following  results : 


India. 

Kufcals,  Caucasus. 

Central 
Provinces, 
etc. 

Vlzagft- 
patnm. 

Brazil. 

Number  of  ship-loads. 

77 

26 

22 

4 

25 

With 
normal 
inolfiture. 

Dried  at 
100°. 

With  normal  moisture. 

With 
normal 
moisture. 

Dried  at 
100°. 

Mn     .       .       . 

45-3 

49-6 

60-6 

61-3 

46-0 

44-6 

50-3 

Fe      .       . 

0-76 

0-83 

6-3 

5-6 

10-3 

3-4 

3-8 

SiOa  . 

9-3 

10-2 

5-7 

6-1 

3-1 

1-8 

2-0 

P       .       .       . 

0-147 

0-161 

0-126 

0-096 

0-291 

0-046 

0-052 

A1803,  CaO,  eto. 

11-7 

12-8 

6-76 

... 

... 

2-73 

3-1 

FaO  .       .       . 

8-7 

... 

0-72 

0-71 

0-76 

11-4 

... 

The  22  ship-loads  from  the  Central  Provinces  wore  obtained  from  Archaean,  Irod-like, 
probably  sedimentary  occurrences. 

Summaries  of  the  manganese  ore-occurrences  of  the  world  are  found 
in  the  afore-cited  work  by  R.  A.  F.  Penrose  ;  in  a  paper  by  L6on  Demaret, 
"  Les  Principaux  Qisements  des  minerals  de  manganese  du  monde/'  Ann. 
des  Mines  de  Belgique,  1905,  X. ;  by  Venator,  in  Stahl  und  Eisen,  1906 ;  and 
by  P.  Krusch,  Untersudiimg  und  Bewertung  von  Erzfagerstdtten,  1st  Ed., 
1907,  Part  3. 


THE  MANGANESE  ORE-BEDS  IN  EARLY,  PRINCIPALLY 
TERTIARY  FORMATIONS 

SOUTH-RUSSIAN  MANGANESE  ORE-BEDS  AT  TSOHIATUEA  IN  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT KUTAIS,  AND  AT  NlOOPOL  IN  THE  GOVERNMENT  EKATERINOSLAV 

LITERATURE 

Upon,  Kutaia :  ABIOH,  Akad.  d.  Wisaensoh.,  St.  Petersburg,  1868,  III.— A.  MAOOO,  Zeit. 
i  prakt.  Geol.,  1898,  pp.  203-205,— L.  DEMARHT,  1905,  loc.  oit.—Ij,  DJQ  LAUKAY.  Los 
Riohessos  mia6rales  de  1'Aflie,  Paris,  1911,  pp.  265-269. 

Upon  Nioopol :  N.  SOKOMW,  M6m.  du  Oomitd  g6ol.(  St.  P^terabourg,  1901,  XVIII.  j 
Extract,  Janrb.  f.  EisenMttenwesen,  1903,  II.  pp.  213-216, 

Of  these  two  exceedingly  important  occurrences  situated  about  900 
km.  in  a  straight  line  from  each  other,  Tsohiatura  lies  to  the  south  of  the 

1.0.  cit. 
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Caucasus  about  125  km.  by  rail  from  Poti,  a  port  on  the  Black  Sea, 
and  Nicopol  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dnieper  about  200  km.  from 
its  mouth.  _ 

At  the  station  Kviril  a  branch  line,  following  the 
river  of  that  name,  leads  from  the  main  railway 
Poti- Tim's  to  the  manganese  occurrence  at  Tschiatura. 
There  a  tableland  of  Senonian  limestone  and  slate 
forms  the  base  for  Eocene  sandstone,  etc.,  and  Olio- 
gocene  and  Miocene  sandstone,  slate,  and  limestone. 
The  beds  lie  almost  horizontal,  dipping  on  an 
average  2£°  north-east.  The  manganese  ore- bed, 
lying  near  the  surface  of  this  plateau,  is  cut  with 
extraordinary  regularity  by  the  valleys,  upon  the 
slopes  of  which  it  is  recognizable  from  afar  by  its 
black  colour.  It  belongs  to  the  Lower  Eocene  and 
lies  a  little  above  the  contact  with  the  Upper  Creta- 
ceous. Sandstone  occurs  both  in  the  hanghig-wall 
and  foot- wall,  while  sharks'  teeth  and  lizard  remains 
occur  in  the  ore  itself.  The  whole  deposit  represents 
therefore  a  shallow-water  formation.  The  thickness 
is  generally  1-5-24,  or  on  an  average  2-1  metres. 
.Within  this  thickness  5-12  manganiferous  layers  of 
varying  thickness  occur  in  alternation  with  marly 
sands,  which,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  443,  in  part  are  also 
impregnated  with  ore.  These  manganiferous  layers 
consist  of  concentric  oolites  in  a  matrix  of  fine- 
grained ore.  The  hard  layers  contain  on  an  average 
56  per  cent  of  manganese,  while  the  softer  layers,  in 
consequence  of  their  association  with  barren  material, 
are  poorer.  The  ore  as  delivered  contains  mostly 
50-52  per  cent  of  manganese — reckoned  with  ore 
dried  at  100°— 6-8  per  cent  of  silica,  only  1  or  2  per 
cent  of  iron,  and  0-05-0-17  per  cent  of  phosphorus.  HA0fl;  V%SHS^$ 
The  present  surface  area  of  the  whole  ore-bed,  of  fijfSS1™^ 
which  about,  one-half  has  been  removed  by  erosion,  fitw«"in 
is  estimated  by  different  authorities  at  between  120 
and  143  square  kilometres,  so  that  the  area  of  the 
available  deposit  must  be  at  least  60  square  kilo- 
metres. Each  square  metre  yields  on  an  average 
0-96  tons  of  ore,  and  the  total  reserves  on  the  basis  of 
the  present  jdevelopment  have  been  reckoned  at  110  or  115  million  tons. 
This  estimate  however  is  said  to  be  too  high,  since  the  thickness  of  the  ore 
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is  subject  to  variation.    At  other  places  in  Transcaucasia  small  manganese 
ore-beds,  and  in  some  cases  lodes,  have  been  found. 

The  manganese  ore-bed  at  Nicopol  belongs  to  the  Oligooene ;  it-  is 
horizontally  bedded,  and  has  glauconitic  clay  and  sand  in  hanging-wall 
and  foot- wall.  Immediately  beneath  the  Oligocono,  granite  or  gaums 
occurs,  while  at  Horodizce,  18  km.  north  of  Nicopol,  a  Tertiary  manganese 
ore-bed  lies  almost  immediately  on  granite.  The  ore-bed  at  Nicopol,  which 
is  very  similar  to  that  at  Tschiatura3  is  0-3-1-8  or  on  an  average  l-l'B  in. 
thick.  The  superficies  of  the  ore-bearing  beds  is  estimated  at  20  square 
kilometres,  and  the  ore-reserves  are  stated  to  amount  to  7-4  million  tons. 

Kutais  from  1848  to  1897 — work  however  has  only  been  on  any  con- 
siderable scale,  since  1879 — produced  1,682,000  tons  of  manganone  ore,  and 
up  to  the  end  of  1903  some  4,322,600  tons.  At  Nicopol,  from  1880  to 
and  including  1903,  some  733,000  tons  were  won.  Both  deposits  up  to 
the  end  of  1907  had  together  produced  8-9  million  tons  of  manganese  ore, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  was  naturally  obtained  from  Kutais.  The 
Kussian  manganese  ore  production  in  the  year  1906  was  1,015,680  tons, 
from  which  high  figure  however  it  has  of  late  years  somewhat  fallen. 
From  the  Urals,  only  one  or  a  few  thousand  tons  are  produced  yearly, 

There  are  a  large  number  of  occurrences  the  geological  condition*?  of 
which  agree  in  the  main  with  the  Russian  deposits  just  described. 
These  however  are  all  considerably  smaller  though  the  following  are 
worthy  of  mention : 

A  bed-like  occurrence  in  recent,  practically  horizontal  bods,  mostly 
of  Diluvial  and  subordinately  of  Tertiary  age,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ciudad  Real  in  Spain.1 — A  section  of  this  occurrence  from  hanging-wall 
to  foot-wall  gave :  1  m.  loam,  2  m.  reddish-brown  clay,  0-20  in.  man- 
ganese ore,  0-60  m.  red-brown  clay  traversed  by  manganese  stringers, 
0-30  m.  grey  clayey  material  with  tuff  fragments,  0-10  m,  fragments  of 
manganese  ore  embedded  in  clay,  and  4  m.  red  manganiferous  red  clay, 
the  manganese  being  in  small  concretions.  Basalts  and  basalt  tuffs  tiro 
found  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  manganese  ores  being  associated  with  the 
weathering-  and  decomposition  products  of  these  rocks,  Secondarily  formed 
iron  ore  occurs  immediately  on  the  basalt,  while  the  manganese  ore  appears 
somewhat  farther  removed.  Michael  explains  this  occurrence  as  a  fluvia- 
tile  deposit  formed  from  the  decomposition  products  of  basalt  or  basalt 
tuff.  BJS  description  however  agrees  very  well  with  a  primary  deposition 
during  which  at  first  chiefly  iron  and  later  chiefly  manganese,  were  pre- 
cipitated from  solution.  The  ore,  which  consists  in  greater  part  of  psilo- 
melane,  contains  on  an  average  43  per  cent  of  manganese,  while  the  phos- 
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phorus  varies  between  0-098  and  0-272  per  cent.  The  ore  invariably 
contains  some  cobalt,  namely,  0-14-0-37  per  cent.  The  occurrence  hithorto 
has  been  worked  only  in  opeucut. 

Strallos  in'  the  neighbourhood  of  Larnaca  on  the  island  of  Cyprus.1 
— At  this  place  nodules  of  pyrolusite  and  psilomelane,  and  an  earthy 
manganese-limonite  formerly  widely  known  as  Cyprian  umber,  are  found 
associated  with  Miocene  marl,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  decomposed 
quartz-andesite  or  quartz-porphyry  with -attendant  tufts. 

The  San  Pietro  island  off  the  south-west  coast  of  Sardinia.3 — Witliin 
a  series  of  trachytes  or  rather  trachyte  tuffs,  and  red  and  white  clays,  occur 
two  manganese  ore-beds,  0-2  and  0-6  m.  thick  respectively,  separated 
from  each  other  by  2  m.  of  clay.  The  ore,  which  is  chiefly  pyrohtsitc 
with  a  little  haiisinannite,  was  probably  formed  by  leaching  from  tho  tuiTs. 
The  annual  production  is  estimated  at  1000  tons  of  manganese  ore. 

The  island  of  Milos  off  the  coast  of  G-reeco.3 — Hero  a  0-0-1-8  in.  thick 
manganese  ore-bed  appears  in  Pliocene  clays  in  tho  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  trachyte  tuffs,  from  which  the  ore  solutions  woro  presumably 
derived.  The  production  in  the  year  1902  was  15,000  tons  of  ore  contain- 
ing 45-52  per  cent  of  Mn,  1  per  cent  of  tfe,  8-12  per  cent  of  SiOa,  and 
0-09-0- 10  per  cent  of  phosphorus. 

L.  Demaret4  describes  several  analogous  occurrences  in  Liguria,  in 
Eocene ;  in  Tuscany,  in  Devonian ;  and  in  tho  Panama  '.Republic,  etc.  At 
the  last-mentioned  place  the  deposits  according  to  A.  Schmidt E  are  probably 
of  Tertiary  ago,  B.  A.  J\  Penrose  °  mentions  some  analogous  Tertiary, 
though  invariably  fairly  small  deposits,  at  different  places  in  North  America. 

In  this  connection  we  would  also  mention  tho  deposits  in  the  Co- 
quinibo  and  Carrizal  districts  in  Chili,7  where  manganese  ores  form  fairly 
extensive  beds  in  Jurassic-Cretaceous  sandstone,  slate,  limestone,  and 
gypsum  beds.  Immediately  in  the  foot-wall  of  these  occurrences  art  exten- 
sive eruptive  occurs.  Hero  also,  the  manganese  ore,  pyrolumte  with  haus- 
nmnnite  and  some  rhodonite,  contains  small  quantities  of  barium ;  the 
phosphorus  content  is  low.  In  the  years  1883-1894-  Chili  exported 
altogether  351,792  tons  of  manganese  ore,  and  in  1894  alone  47,994  tone. 
Since  that  date  however  the  industry  has  greatly  declined.* 

1  Jiorgeat,  Die  JUrzlctgertfOtteti,  1904, 1.  p.  200  j  A.  Quudry, '  Qijolaglo  do  1'tle  do  Chynro,' 
Mlm.  tioc.  Qtol  de  France  (2),  VJI.  pp.  101-102. 

*  L,  Demarot,  loo.  cit.  p.  68 ;  I1.  .Puoha  and  L.  do  Lauwvy,  Gltea  m&alliftrea,  II,  pp.  26- 
26}  G.  vomBath,  Siteunffsber.  d.  Nitderrhrin.  Qeaelkch.,  1888, -XL,  pp,  1UM02, 

s  L.  Domatet,  Zoo.  cit.  p.  60,  Osterr.  Zsit.  f,  Berg-  u.  H&ttenwtaeiit  1807,  XLY,  j>.  614  j 
Ztonghelis,  Lea  Mineretis  et  mtnfratta:  Miles  An  fa  GrlM,  1908.  <  Lon,  cit. 

•  Zeit.f.  prakt.  Gfeol,  1903,  pp.  247-248 ;   aoe  also  K.  Q,  Wlllia»ifl,  Trans,  Atntr.  I  net, 
,  Eng,,  1902,  rovlevod  Zeit,f,  prakt.  Geol.t  1904,  p,  869. 

«  Lac.  cit.,  1891,  . 

7  Henry  Louis,  A  Treatise  on  Ore-Deposits,  1896,  p,  878*  •  Poa&o,  p,  11H. 
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The'manganese ore-beds  hitherto  described,  like  the  recent  manganoB 
bog  ore,  were  probably  all  formed  in  shallow  water.1  The  deposit  a 
Cevlianovid  north  of  Sarajevo  in  Bosnia  may,  on  the  other  hand,  bo  regiwdoi 
as  a  deep-sea  formation.  The  geological  position  of  this  occurrence  ha 
been  described  by  F.  Katzer.2  The  manganese  ore,  which  consists  clncfi; 
of  psilomel&ne  rich  in  barite-with  45-6-5  per  cent  of  BaO-is  associate* 
with  highly  disturbed  Jurassic  siliceous  radiolarite ;  it  IB  also  found 
though  only  exceptionally  and  economically  speaking  in  insigniiican- 
amount,  in  the  Radiolarian  limestone.  The  ore  sometimes  occurs  ai 
separate  nodules  and  lenses,  and  sometimes  in  continuous  bands,  layers,  o; 
even  thick  beds.  Owing  to  its  conformity  throughout  an  area  12  km.  lou£ 
and  6  km.  wide,  Katzer  concludes  a  sedimentary  origin  for  thin  deposit 
He  states  '  the  primary  manganese  ore  nodules  may  be  well  explained  tu 

an  analogous  occurrence  to  tho  man- 
ganese nodules  in  the  deep-Hea  clay  o] 
the  present  oceans.  Of  those  latter  il 
is  stated  however  that  thoy  general!) 
exhibit  concretionary  structure,  whicJ: 
with  the  (Wljanovid  hard  manganese 
ore  nodules,  apart  from  the  surfaa 
crust,  appears  to  be  exceedingly  rarefy 
the  case.' 

In  Bosnia,  small  secondarily  formed 
^ veins   or    leaders    of    manganese    ore 

FIG.  444.-Bands  of  manganese  ore  in   ^0    OCCUI,     though     these     are     of     110 
radiolarite  from  the  Grk  mine  in  Bosnia,    economic  importance.      This  COUIXtry,  ill 

Kfttzer-  t  the  thirty  years  1881-1910,  produced 

approximately  150,0t)0  tons  of  manganese  ore  containing  4-0-47  por  cent 
of  manganese  and  but  O03-0-07  per  cent  of  phosphorus.3 
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256-267. — H.  K  SCOTT.  The  Manganese  Ores  of  Brazil,  Iron  and  Steel  lust.,  London,  IflOO, 

1  P.  Krusch,  '  XJber  eine  neue  Systematik  primftrer  Teufenuntersohtede,1  Zeit.f.  prukt. 
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Berg-  und  Httttenm.  Jahrb.  d.  k.  k.  montaniaohem  HochschuU  zu  Leoben,  etc.,  1906,  L1V. 
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No.  1. — 0.  A.  DERBY.  '  On  the  Manganese  Oro-Doposits  of  the  Quoluz  (Lafayette)  District, 
Mums  Geraes,  Brazil,"  Amer.  Joum.  of  Sc.,  1901,  XIL — J.  C.  BnANNmn.  '  Tho  Manganese 
Deposits  of  Bahia  and  Minas  Brazil,'  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  Sept.  1890. — P.  CALO- 
GBKAS.  As  Minas  do  Brasil,  Bio  de  Janeiro,  1005,  Vol.  II.  pp.  281-IJ41). — E.  HUHHAK, 
'  tJber  Atopit  von  Miguel  Burnior,  Minas  Geraes,'  Zentralbl.  f.  Min.  Gool.,  1905,  pp.  240- 
245 ;  '  tJber  die  Manganbrzlager  Brasiliens,'  Zoit.  f.  prakt.  Geol.  pp.  237-2.'J9, — P.  KUUSOIT. 
Untersuchung  und  Bewortung  von  Erzlagorstatton,  let  Ed.  p.,  549,  Stuttgart.  Boo  also 
literature  on  the  Brazilian  itabirite,  cited  on  page  10GO. 

In  the  manganese  ore-bearing  formation  stretching  from  Barbacana 
to  Ouro  Preto  in  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  two  districts  may  be  distin- 
guished, namely  that  of  Miguel  Bumier  at  Kilometre  498  on  the  central 
railway,  and  that  of  Lafayette,  Queluz,  at  Km.  4-63.  The  most  im- 
portant deposits  are  marked  on  the  map  constituting  Fig.  320. 

In  the  first  district  the  deposits  occur  in  close  association  with  the 
presumably  Cambrian  itabirite  *  which  often  includes  manganiferous  iron 
ore-beds.  An  alternation  of  limestone,  itabirite,  and  manganese  ore-beds, 


Fro.  445. — Section  of  the  manganese  deposit  of  Miguel  Buruier  at  fi02  km.  in  Minas  domes, 

Brosil.    Kilburn  Scott 

1,  phylllte,  greatly  decomposed,  lutuncooiis  and  ooiitahilug  but  little  ijtmi'tx ;  2,  wliltn  HmOHtonn;  8. 
mnnganlforous  Iron  ore ;  4,  denu  inangniieHo  ora  ;  C,  Itnblrlti)  anil  jnuntliiua ;  0,  uniy  HinaHtoiin :  7,  iiliyllltn- 
8,  Alluvial  canga. 

as  illustrated  in  Fig.  445,  is  also  frequently  met.  These  manganese  ore-beds 
were  in  all  probability  precipitated  from  carbonate  solutions.  The  ore 
at  Miguel  Burnier,  with  an  average  manganese  content  of  50  per  cent  and 
a  maximum  of  55  per  cent,  is  nearly  always  friable  and  therefore  very 
hydrous,  the  water  usually  amounting  to  14-20  per  cent ;  generally  it  is 
poor  in  phosphorus  and  quartz,  containing  only  Of05-0'07  and  1-3-C  per 
cent  respectively. 

In  the  district  of  Lafayette  the  itabirite  is  completely  absent,  and  tho 
manganese  beds  come  in  direct  contact  with  granite-gneiss.  The  ore  occurs 
here  together  with  spessartine,  the  manganese-alumina  garnet.  Near  tho 
contact  the  spessartine  occurs  in  alternating  layers  with  others  of  pre- 
ponderate rhodonite,  and  with  distinct  schistose  structure. 

0.  A.  Derby  in  1901  regarded  these  manganese  deposits  as  magmatio 
segregations ;  B.  Hussak  in  1906  considered  however  that  they  were 
sedimentary  beds  which  had  been  contact-metamorphosed  by  the  eruptive 

1  Ante,  p.  1060. 
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gneiss,  spessartine  being  formed  which  later  became  decomposed,  man- 
ganese oxide  resulting  ;  while  from  the  descriptions  it  may  bo  thai;  they 
were  formed  similarly  to  the  deposits  at  Lftngban  in  Sweden,  namely,  by 
increase  of  manganese  during  contact-inetamorphism. 

In  Brazil,  manganese  mining  began  about  the  middle  of  tho  'niuetioM. 
In  1894  the  export  was  only  1430  tons,  an  amount  which  iucroased  in  1000 
to  127,343  tons,  and  in  1904  to  216,463  tons  ;  while  latterly  tho  awmul 
production  has  amounted  to  about  250,000  tons.  Altogether,  from  the 
commencement  of  export  in  1894  to  the  end  of  1910  about  2,110,000  toiw 
of  manganese  ore  have  been  exported, 

BRITISH  INDIA 

LITERATURE 

Principal  work  by  L.  LniGH-FnBMOR.  '  Tho  Mnngnnmo  Oro-DoiiOHitH  of  Ti  uliu  >  ,'J  mri  « 
Geol.  Survey  of  India,  Mem.,  1909,  XXXVII.,  aim)  novoral  othor  trwitiBciH  by  Vonmir  -  - 
TH.  H.  HOLLAND  and  L.  L.  FDRMOR.  Geol.  Survey  of  India,  llotionln,  ]!)!()'  \'XXJ  \  - 
L.  DB  LAUTTAY.  La  G<5ol.  etles  richesHop  min<5ral(w  do  1'Asio,  Paris,  1011,  p  (10(5  --P  Vuiijiru" 
Unteraucnung  und  Bewertung  von  ErKlagoratfttton,  1st  Ed.  p.  401.  Stuttgart),  1007.  "  ' 

The  numerous  and  widely  distributed  manganese  dopoHits  in  Brit-Mi 
India  have  of  late  years  given  development  to  a  flourishing  induHtry 
These  deposits,  according  to  Holland  and  Fermor,  belong  to  different, 
geological  formations,  thus  : 

1.  Occurrences  in  association  with  the  so-called  Kodurito  Horiea  this 
consisting  of  manganiferous  eruptive  intrusions  in  tho  fundamental  rook*, 
Of  these  rocks,  kodurite,  consisting  principally  of  potaah  folnpar,  Hpandito 
—garnet  with  a  composition  between  spessartine  and  ftndradito—  and  HOIIIO 
apatite  is  especiaUy  typical,  while,  in  addition,  rhodonite  and  two  or 
three  other  manganiferous  pyroxenes  also  occur, 


The  genesis  of  these  ores  is  questionable  ;  possibly  they  are  of 

uch  deposits  ur  at  Gan 

and  100 


womces.     Tho  onmai  sedimento  were  partly  mechanical,  namely,  eand 
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and  clay,  these  now  being  represented  by  quartzite,  mica -schist,  and 
phyllite;  and  partly  chemical,  namely,  manganese  oxides.  There  are 
two  types  of  manganese  ore-bed,  namely,  manganese  ore-beds  proper,  and 
such  as  have  been  formed  from  a  mixture  of  sand,  clay,  and  manganese- 
ochro,  and  which  to-day  are  represented  by  spessartine,  rhodonite,  etc. 
The  Bpessartine-quartz  rock,  known  as  gondite,  plays  an  important  part 
and  has  given  its  name  to  the  whole  series.  In  addition,  rocks  consisting 
of  spossartine  and  rhodonite,  or  rhodonite  and  quartz,  etc.,  also  occur. 
The  ore-beds  often  reach  a  considerable  length  along  the  strike,  2-4,  2-8, 
and  even  9-5-10  km.,  and  in  many  cases  also  a  great  thickness,  as  for 
instance  30  m.  of  clean  ore.  Of  the  total  manganese  ore  production  of 
India,  namely  579,231  tons,  916,770  tons,  and  680,135  metric  tons  in  the 
years  1906, 1907,  and  1908  respectively,  more  than  400,000,  some  500,000, 
and  some  450,000  tons  respectively,  or  somewhat  more  than  one-half,  were 
derived  ^rom  this  sedimentary  series.  The  occurrences  were  formerly 
worked  almost  exclusively  in  opencut ;  now  however,  deep  mining  has 
begun.  The  ore  consists  principally  of  braunite  and  psilomelane.  As 
won  it  generally  contains  50-55  per  cent  of  manganese,  4r-8  per  cent  of 
iron,  4-8  per  cent  of  silica,  this  being  contained  principally  in  the  braunite, 
and  0-07-0-14  per  cent  of  phosphorus.1 

Manganese  ores  are  also  found  in  the  Ajchaean  limestone  of  the 
Dharwar  horizon.  Such  were  probably  formed  by  metamorphism  from 
calcareous  sediments  and  manganese-ochre ; 2  in  regard  to  genesis  they 
are  therefore  analogous  to  the  manganese  ores  in  the  Gondite  series.  They 
are  however  only  of  subordinate  importance. 

3.  Occurrences  of  the  Laterite  or  Lateritoid  Series. — These  are  found 
at  the  outcrop  of  different  manganiferous  rocks  of  the  Dharwar  horizon  in 
various  places  in  Bengal,  Bombay,  the  Central  Provinces,  Goa,  Madras, 
and  Mysore.  These  ferruginous  and  manganiferous  deposits  are  cavernous 
and  show  great  similarity  to  the  ordinary  laterite.  They  are  responsible 
for  only  a  fraction  of  the  manganese  ore  production  of  India, 

Almost  all  the  Indian  deposits  lie  fairly  distant  from  the  coast, 
involving  thereby  high  transport  costs.  From  1897  to  and  including  1909, 
British  India  produced  altogether  4,052,000  tons  of  manganese  ore,  to 
which  must  be  added  a  small  amount  for  the  years  1892-1896.  Of  late 
years  the  Indian  production  has  at  times  surpassed  that  of  Russia.8 

Beds  of  manganese  ore  and  manganese-iron  ores  in  crystalline  schists 
occur  also  in  other  places  :  for  instance,  a  manganese  iron  ore-bed  described 
by  F.  Kossmat  and  C.  v.  John  *  at  Macskamezo  in  northern  Transylvania, 
where  different  ferro  -  manganese  siJioates — knebelite=Mn-Fe  olivine  ; 

1  Ante.  p.  1104.  a  Holland  and  Fermor,  lac.  cit.,  1910,  p,  164. 

»  Pontea,  p.  1114.  *  Zeit.  /.  prakt.  Oeol,  1906,  pp.  306-328. 
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dannemorite=Mn-Fe  hornblende;  and  spessartino  —  IIIUHHOS  of  rhodo- 
chrosite,  and  in  places  manganese-magnetite,  occur  in  Awlmoun  inicti- 
schists.  The  bed  material  is  generally  distinctly  Htrutifiod,  moro 
particularly  in  those  places  where  bands  of  the  diiteront  eoiwtitiieiitH, 
magnetite  or  rhodochrosite,  alternate  with  silicates.  The  cwcm-reneo  in 
regarded  as  a  regional-metamorphosed  metalliferous  sediment.  At.  th«  out- 
crop the  rhodochrosite  especially,  has  given  rise  to  an  extensive  secondary 
formation  of  manganite  and  limonite. 

In  the  afore-cited  paper  an  analogous  deposit  at  Jnkobtmy  in  Buko- 
vina  is  also  mentioned,  where  beds  of  rhodonite  containing  diHummiiMtud 
rhodochrosite  and  quartz  are  embedded  in  quartzoso  mica-  or  Her  icito-Hcliints. 1 
In  alternation  with  the  ore,  mica-hornblende  schists  occur.  At  the  outcrop, 
rhodonite  and  rhodochrosite  are  decomposed  to  mungauite,  upon  which 
mining  operations  on  a  moderate  scale  are  proceeding. 


MANGANESE  OKE-DEPOSITS  OF  QUESTIONABLE 
THE  EHODOCHBOSITE-KHODONITB  DEPOSIT  IN  THE  HUWLVA  J)IKTIUOT 

LITERATURE 

HOYER.     '  BeitrJLge  zur  Kenntnis  der  MangftnorrfagcrHtfltiton  in  dor  Hixiniiwhnn  I'rovin? 
Huelva,'  Zeit.  f.  prakt.  GeoL,  1911,  pp.  407-432. 

In  this  district,  illustrated  in  Fig. 
217,  are  found,  in  addition  to  the 
famous  pyrito  deposits  already  de- 
scribed,2  several  hundred 

deposits.     These    are     „_ 

interbedded  in  clay-slates  and  por- 
phyroids,  whore  they  form  lenticular 
bodies  having  frequently  groat  thick- 
ness in  proportion  to  length  and 
depth.  They  consist  of  banded, 
compact,  ^  or  irregular -coarwo  car- 
bonato-silicato  manganese  ores  with 
jasper  and  hornstone.  In  the  neigh- 


district.    Hoyer. 


-          . 

m  Fig.  440,  is  oxidized, 


m-  long  and  have  B,i\  average  depth 
f  3°  m"  though  this  dimension 
8ttdMw  **»*»•'  ^b,  *  fc  fc  ^ 

'  *  <*»*•  ppi  310.827, 
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occasionally  roaches  more  than  100  metres.  They  almost  invariably  occur 
in  Culm  beds  and  belong,  at  all  events  in  part,  to  this  formation.  They 
are  spacially  closely  connected  with  the  Huelva  eruptive  area,  and 
according  to  Hoyor  are  probably  associated  with  effusive  diabase.  Sub- 
sequent to  thodr  formation  they  have  suffered  tectonic  disturbance. 

The  most  important  primary  minerals  are  rhodochrosite  and  rhodonite, 
with  which  a  manganiferous  garnet  also  often  occurs.  Quartz  is  always 
abundant,  whlltt  light-coloured  mica  and  in  places  chlorite,  are  likewise 
present.  Tho  ore  is  accompanied  by  jasper  which  often  occurs  in 
considerable  amount.  According  to  Hoyer,  the  occurrences  may  be 
explained  syn  genetically  by  sedimentation,  or  epigenetically  by  meta- 
morphism  and  cavity  filling.  He  considers  the  former  as  being  more 
probable.  Vogt,  who  in  1896  visited  some  of  the  manganese  mines, 
and  KriiHch  later,  obtained  the  impression,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
deposits  wero  epigenetic,  The  true  genesis  is  therefore  a  very  open  ques- 
tion ;  deposition  from  springs  may  perhaps  also  be  considered. 

The  occurrences  wore  originally  worked  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
toouth  cenury,  though  only  on  a  moderate  scale,  for  a  manganite  ore — 
pyrolusite  with  some  psilomelane,  manganite,  wad,  etc. — at  the  oxidized 
outcrop.  At  the  beginning  of  the  'nineties  the  primary  rhodochrosite- 
rhodonite  ore,  poor  in  iron  and  containing  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  began 
to  be  mined,  and  the  production  in  some  years,  1897-1900,  reached 
100,000  tons  per  year.  Subsequently  however,  operations  greatly  declined, 
till  now  they  have  almost  stopped.  According  to  Spanish  statistics  pub- 
lished iu  The  Mineral  Industry,  in  the  years  1881-1909  altogether  837,000 
tons  of  manganese  oro  were  mined  in  Spain,  practically  all  of  which  came 
from  the  Huolva  deposits. 


[TiJBLE 
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TABLE  OF  THE  MANGANESE  ORE  PRODUCTION  AND  ITS  DISTRIBUTION 
AMONG  THE  VAEIOUS  CLASSES  OF  DEPOSIT 

The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  The  Mineral  Industry  1  and 
from  Krusch's  Versorgung  Deutschlands  mit  Erzen,  u.s.w.,  Leipzig,  1913, 
p.  167. 

THE  WORLD'S  MANGANESH  OHE  PRODUCTION  IN  METBIO  TONS 
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In  the  ease  of  the  United  States  those  statistics  embrace  only  the  true  manganese  ores 
poor  in  iron,  and  not  the  manganese-zino  ores  of  New  Jersey,  nor  the  manganiferous  iron 
oros.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the  other  countries  however,  and  particularly  Austria-Hungary, 
the  last-mentioned  oros  are  in  part  included.  The  three  principal  producers  are  Russia, 
British  India,  and  Brazil. 

Up  to  a  few  years  ago,  that  is,  before  the  large  mining  operations  in 
Russia,  British  India*  and  Brazil  began,  the  fairly  moderate  demand  for 
manganese  ore  was  met  in  greater  part  by  lodes  and  metasomatic  deposits,.2 
Latterly  however,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  production  has  been 
obtained  from  sedimentary  deposits.  To  this  class  belong  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Russian  output  of  Tertiary  manganese  lake  ores  ;  a  consider- 
able portion,  possibly  even  one-half,  of  the  total  production  of  Brazil ;  and 
more  than  one-half  of  the  Indian  production,  together  with  smaller  amounts 
from  other  countries.  At  present  therefore  it  may  be  reckoned,  that  at 

"  "   ''  l  New  York.          ,  »  Ante,  pp.  851-869. 
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least  75-80  per  cent  of  the  total  manganese  ore  production  comes  from 
the  sedimentary  deposits.  The  remainder  is  distributed  among  lodes, 
metasornatic  deposits,  and  contact-deposits.1  Manganese  ore  is  used  now 
almost  exclusively  for  the  production  of  ferro-manganese,  though  small 
amounts  arc  employed  for  the  production  of  chlorine  and  for  colouring 
glass,  etc. 


THE  COPPER-SHALE  BEDS 

The  German  Zechstein  formation,  to  which  the  copper-shale  now 
only  worked  in  the  Mansfeld  district,  belongs,  is  known  for  the  copper 
content  of  certain  of  its  beds.  Only  the  bituminous  marl-shale  bed, 
known  as  the  Kupferschiefer,  a  few  decimetres  thick,  is  of  economic  im- 
portance, though  the  marl  and  clay  above,  and  the  Zechstein  conglomerate 
below,  are  in  some  places  cupriferous. 

The  Kupferschiefer  is  the  second  oldest  member  of  the  Zechstein 
formation,  the  Zechstein  conglomerate  constituting  the  actual  foot-wall  of 
that  formation.  This  conglomerate  however,  being  the  basal  conglomerate 
formed  by  the  transgression  of  the  Zeonstein  sea,  is  not  continuous,  but  is 
found  frequently  .only  in  depressions  of  the  bed-rock,  so  that  the  Kupf er- 
echief  er  is  the  lowest  complete  Zechstein  bed.  Where  this  rests  immediately 
upon  the  Rotliegendes  conglomerate  this  conglomerate  is  frequently 
bleached  and  then  more  aptly  described  as  Grauliegendee  or  Weissh'egendes. 
Tho  hanging-wall  of  the  Kupferschiefer  is  formed  by  Zechstein  limestone, 
likewise  belonging  to  the  Lower  Zechstein. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  bituminous  shale  should  only  be  termed  Kupfer- 
achiefer  when  the  copper  content  is  considerable.  In  ordinary  use  how- 
over  the  term  is  frequently  applied  to  the  geological  horizon  concerned, 
irrespective  of  the  actual  copper  content.  The  distribution  of  the 
copper  along  this  horizon  is  in  no  sense  regular.  While  in  the  Mansfeld 
Syncline  and  in  the  Riechelsdorf  Hills  the  copper  content  on  an  average 
is  approximately  3  per  cent,  along  the  south  and  west  borders  of  the 
Thurbigian  Forest  it  is  only  1  per  cent,  and  in  Westphalia  the  same 
bituminous  shale  is  practically  without  copper.  The  extensive  though, 
much  broken  KupfersoMef er  of  North  Germany  possesses  therefore  only 
in  the  two  first -mentioned  places  a  copper  content  high  enough  to 
warrant  its  description  as  copper  ore.  It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the 
fine  state  of  division,  of  the  copper  in  the  Kupf  erschief  er,  unlike  all  other 
ores  of  similar  content,  does  not  permit  the  production  of  a  concentrate  by 
ordinary  concentration  processes-  Kupferschiefer  containing  3  per  cent 

,  388,  394.       ,   , 
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of  copper  cannot  therefore  be  quite  compared  with  another  copper  ore  of 
the  same  content. 

The  form  of  the  Kupferschiefer  is  as  a  rule  that  of  a  more  or  less 
inclined  bed,  the  thickness  of  which,  though  never  more  than  50-60  cm., 
may  vary  considerably.  The  distribution  of  the  ore  in  this  bed  has  always 
been  a  point  of  the  greatest  interest  to  miners  and  geologists.  It  lias  been 
shown,  for  instance,  that  in  section  the  copper  content  is  everywhere  greatest 
at  the  bottom,  from  whence  it  gradually  decreases  towards  the  hanging- 
wall.  The  extent  of  enrichment  at  the  bottom  is  however  just  as  variable 
as  the  rate  of  decrease  towards  the  top  ;  these  two  factors  determine  the 
actual  thickness  mined.  Since  the  bitumen  content  is  likewise  greatest 
towards  the  bottom,  a  certain  parallelism  exists  between  its  distribution 
and  that  of  the  copper.  The  copper  however  is  occasionally  not  con- 
fined to  the  Kupferschiefer,  but  extends  also  into  the  foot-wall,  that  is, 
into  the  Zechstein  conglomerate  or  Weissliegendes  ;  the  thickness  of  such 
impregnation  in  the  foot-wall  may  reach  as  much  as  10  centimetres. 

The  Zechstein  formation  is  crossed  by  a  number  of  fissures  which  when 
metalliferous  constitute  lodes.  As  stated  when  discussing  the  genesis  of 
these  lodes,  the  relation  between  the  copper  content  of  the  Kupferschiefer 
and  the  proximity  of  the  lodes  is  in  so  far  important,  that  in  many  places  a 
special  concentration  of  ore  along  the  lodes,  and  conversely  a  decrease  in 
the  copper  content  with  distance  from  them,  can  be  demonstrated.  This 
fact  is  of  importance  in  the  determination  of  the  average  copper  content, 
since  samples  taken  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  lodes  generally 
exceed  the  average. 

The  copper  in  the  Kupferschiefer  exists  principally  as  chalcopyrite, 
chalcocite,  and  bornite.  The  regional  distribution  of  these  minerals  varies 
T  Ati !?  ^1Gi&  tavijlg  a  M^  average  content,  as  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mansf  eld  and  Eiechelsdorf,  chalcocite  and  bornite  predominate,  while 

ttf^P™rm^  Similarly, 

•±± ******  **  bed  itself  is  seen  even  with  the  naked  eye  to  be 
irregular;  tbn  layers  of  mineral  lie  approximately  along  the  bedding 
veins  cross  the  bedding,  while  finally  here  and  there  small  nests  occu?.' 
rfC°PeitiSfUrtIierSeen  *hat  the  *»  «haly  material  also 
the  hT  -Tr*  "  lQSS  thiGkl?  ^tated.  Un- 
bott°md  nchest  be*>  *  *Hch  the  miner  makes  his 

such  an  extmt  that 


pTct7o,5  ^^^^S^^:^°^ 
r^nrrsr  *«*  <*  **«  *<>  ™  **  ««£?•, 

«™gi8,  cm?  a  oummal.mlvw  content  exists ;   at  Bieohelsdorf  the 
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average  is  40-DO  grm.  per  ton ;  while,  curiously  enough,  in  Westphalia, 
where  very  little  or  no  copper  occurs,  a  silver  content  of  some  10  grm.  is 
puoBGiit.  Since  in  spite  of  great  difference  in  silver  content  the  copper 
content  at  Riochelsdorf  and  Mansfeld  is  approximately  the  same,  while  at 
places  in  Westphalia  silver  occurs  without  copper,  the  conclusion  is  justified 
that  the  silver  is  not  necessarily  associated  with  the  copper  but  may  also 


Oufcnp  of  the ^  Zechstetn 
formafjoa. 


.  447.  —  Extension  of  the  Upper  Zuohstein  including  the  Kupfersckiefer,  in  Germany. 
Qeol.  La.nfl.eaa.'ML    Berlin. 


occur  with  other  minerals,  as  for  instance—  according  to  investigation  by 
Krusch  in  Westphalia  —  with  pyrite, 

Zinc  is  also  characteristic  of  the  Eupf  erschiefer.  Taking  into  account 
not  only  the  Sickness  mined  but  also  the  overlying  thicknesses  poorer 
in  copper  but  frequently  richer  in  zinc,  these  two  metals  occur  in  approxi- 
mately equal  amount. 

The  question  of  the  genesis  of  the  Kupferschiefer  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  in  ore-deposition.  Two  opposite  views  exist. 
While  some  authorities  hold  with  the  syngenetic  origin,  that  is,  simul- 
taneous formation  of  the  one  and  shale*  others  regard  the  copper 
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content  as  epigenetic,  of  younger  than  the  shale.  J.  S.  Freiesle 
and  A.  v.  Groddeck  in  1879,  and  A.  W.  Stelzner  and  A.  Bergeat  in  1! 
regarded  the  Kupf  erschiefer  as  one  of  the  most  typical  examples  of  s 
mentary  deposits.  PosVpny  in  1894,  Beyschlag  in  1900,  and  Krusch, 
the  other  hand,  defended  the  epigenetic  origin  of  the  copper  content. 

In  support  of  the  older  view  of  syngenetic  sedimentation,  the  If 
presumably  regular  and  continuous  extent  over  districts  lying  far  apa] 
the  distance  in  a  straight  line  between  Goldberg  in  Silesia  and  Bieber  on 
Spessart  is  some  500  km. — was  formerly  quoted,  and  the  presumed  ( 
formity  thereby  emphasized.  Beyschlag  however  in  1900  showed  that 
property  belongs  only  to  the  shale  bed,  and  not  to  the  copper  mineralizat 
The  investigations  of  Krusch  in  Westphalia  have  in  recent  years  shi 
that  the  fluctuations  in  the  copper  content  along  the  strike  are  n 
pronounced  than  was  formerly  realized,  while  the  afore-mentioned  dii 
ences  in  the  silver  content  tend  still  further  to  shake  the  idea  of  conform 
In  fact,  the  copper,  silver,  and  zinc  contents  are  not  only  fairly  diffia 
in  such  different  districts  as  the  Harz,  Thuringia,  and  Hesse,  but,  a] 
from  such  local  fluctuations  as  occur  along  the  previously  mentio 
fissures,  considerable  differences  in  content  are  found  in  one  and 
same  district,  as  for  instance  at  Mansfeld. 

.  Beyschlag  and  Knisch  hold  the  view  therefore  that  the  metallife: 
content  of  the  Kupf  erschief  er  is  later  than  the  sedimentation  of  the  si 
•  and  that  it  accordingly  represents  a  subsequent  impregnation.  Accor< 
to  them  the  circulation  of  the  primary  solutions  took  place  along 
intersecting  fissures  and  along  the  contact  between  the  Kupferschi 
and  the  conglomerate  in  the  foot-wall.  Por  this  view  the  pronoui 
decrease  of  copper  with  distance  from  those  fissures  speaks,  as  does  also 
decomposed  condition  of  the  lowest  portion  of  the  ore-bed.  The  imprej 
tion  of  the  foot-wall  is  no  hindrance  to  the  acceptance  of  this  view,  s: 
this  impregnation  could  have  been  brought  about  just  as  well  seconds 
by, solutions  circulating  above  the  immediate  foot- wall,  as  primarily  I 
cupriferous  Zeohstein  sea.  Nor  does  the  occurrence  of  cupriferous 
native-silver  fossils  in  any  way  necessitate  the  view  of  a  syngenetic  for 
tion,  since  these  are  just  as  readily  explained  by  epigenetic  processes, 
the  other  hand,  the  cross  bedding  or  ramification  of  small  mineral  vein 
the  ore-bed,  indicates  an  epigenetic  genesis.  When  the  metalliferous  la; 
of  the  ore-bed  are  carefully  studied  it  is  often  seen  that  even  these  ii 
sense  exactly  follow  the  bed  in  strike  and  dip,  but  that  the  agreemen 
these  particulars  is  only  general ;  such  layers  often,  cross  the  bedd 
though  naturally  at  a  very  oblique  angle. 

By  the  acceptance  of  the  epigenetic  view  of  the  genesis  of  the  coj 
sontent  all  other  essential  phenomena  of  the  occurrence  may  be  explau 
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That  the  form  of  the  deposit  is  that  of  an  ore-bed  is  explained  by  the 
well-known  reducing  effect  which  bituminous  substances  produce  upon 
mineral  Bolntions.  The  bitumen  of  the  bed,  so  far  as  it  existed,  could 
have  brought  about  the  precipitation  of  the  copper  from  solution. 

The  minerals,  in  character,  are  those  usually  found  jin  the  cementation 
Hone  of  copper  deposits.  Krusch  considers  that  chalcopyrite  and  cupri- 
ferous pyrite  were  tho  primary  ores.  The  former  occurs  to-day  as  the 
dominant  ore  in  the  Thuringian  Kupferschiefer  at  Schweina,  while  pyrite 
may  be  detected  by  the  microscope  in  the  bituminous  shale  of  Westphalia. 
From  ordinary  pyrite  poor  in  copper,  cupriferous  pyrite  afterwards  resulted 
from  the  play  of  the  various  cementation  processes.  These  processes, 
which  effected  displacement  of  the  original  content  by  descending 
Holutions,  obscured  the  genetic  conditions  which  governed  the  primary 
deposition  of  the  ore  from  ascending  solutions. 

Earlier  authorities  who  endorsed  a  sedimentary  genesis  quoted  in  its 
support,  among  other  things,  that  the  Permian  time  in  Europe  was  char- 
acterised by  considerable  volcanic  activity,  and  that  thereby,  at  different 
places,  certain  metallic  salts  of  copper,  silver,  and  zinc,  were  added  to 
the  sea-water.  They  regard  as  a  sediment  not  only  the  Kupferschiefer 
but  also  the  copper-sandstone  in  the  Perm  government,  Eussia.  Such  a 
general  'distribution  of  sedimentary  copper  deposits  in  Permian  time 
appears  however  very  questionable.  In  such  sedimentation  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  precipitation  of  ore  was  brought  about  by  means  of 
aulphurettod  hydrogen  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  abundant 
remains  of  fish  and  other  organisms.  The  numerous  fossil  fish — Palaeoniscus 
and  Platysomus — found  in  the  Kupferschiefer  are,  as  is  well  known, 
often  distorted,  a  phenomenon  considered  to  indicate  that  they  were 
poisoned  by  the  sudden  entry  of  copper  salts  into  the  sea.  This  is  however 
not  convincing,  since  similar  distorted  fossil  fish  are  frequently  found 
outside  of  the  Kupfersohiefer,  and  in  any  case  almost  every  dead  fish 
becomes  distorted  by  gases  arising  at  its  decomposition. 

The  adherents  of  the  syngenetic  theory  find  it  impossible  to  refer 
the  metalliferous  content  in  copper,  silver,  zinc,  etc.,  to  the  small  amounts 
of  these  metals  ordinarily  contained  in  sea- water,  but  have  to  explain  that 
content  by  local,  ascending,  concentrated  increment  of  heavy-metal  salts, 
probably  in  association  with  the  Permian  eruptions.  In  such  a  manner 
the  difference  of  content  at  different  places  in  the  shallow  Permian  sea  is 
explained. 

It  appears  questionable  however  whether  it  is  necessary  at  all  to  hold 
that  precipitation  was  effected  by  sulphuretted  .hydrogen.  It  would  be 
more  simple,  as  suggested  by  B.  Kohler,1  to  assume  adsorption,  The 
1  Zeit*f<  prate.  flaoJ.,  1903,  pp.  55-60;  and  ante,  p,  974 
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settling  organic  substances,  clay  particles,  etc.,  would  of  themselves  adsorb 
tlie  salts  of  copper,  silver,  zinc,  etc.,  even  from  very  weak  solutions  and  bring 
them  to  the  bottom,  where,  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  arising  from  organic 
decomposition  or  by  the  reduction  of  sulphates  by  organisms,  they  would 
be  converted  to  sulphides.  Such  an  adsorption  would  be  a  function  of  the 
quantity  of  the  settling  material,  and  this  may  have  varied  tit  different 
places.  There  would  accordingly,  even  upon  the  assumption  of  a  sedi- 
mentary genesis,  be  no  necessity  to  expect  absolute  conformity.  Generally 
speaking,  the  copper  content  as  well  as  that  of  the  bitumen  is  greatest  in 
the  bottom  layers  of  the  shale  bed  ;  the  zinc  content,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  frequently  greater  in  the  upper  layers.  Upon  the  assumption  of:  a 
syngenetic  origin  these  facts  however  can  readily  be  explained  by  pre- 
cipitation by  selective  adsorption.1 

The  oft-recorded  enrichment  of  the  copper  along  the  intersecting  loden 
is  however  difficult  to  explain  by  the  syngenetic  theory.     These  lodoa 
represent  quartz-barite  fissure-fillings  containing  cobalt-nickel  ores,  especi- 
ally arsenides,  but  with  little  copper  or  zinc.     The  relation  between 
copper,  silver,  and  zinc,  on  the  one  side,  and  cobalt-nickel  on  the  other,  is 
.  therefore  in  these  lodes  quite  different  from  that  in  the  Kupferschief'er. 
Along  these  lodes  in  many  places,  especially  in  the  Mansfeld  district^ 
an  enrichment  has  taken  place,  not  however  in  the  sense  that  the  usual 
copper-bearing  bed  has  become  richer,  but  that  a  somewhat  higher-lying 
bed  contains  bean-  or  kidney-shaped  compact  nodules  consisting  of  chalco- 
cite,  bormte,  chalcopyrite,  and  pyrite.*    In  other  places  a  diminution  of 
the  copper  content  is  experienced,  while  in  others  again  no  change  what- 
ever is  recorded.    At  Schweina  in  Thuringia  it  is  usual  to  find  that  the 
whole  bed  has  been  enriched ;  the  case  of  Kiechelsdorf  is  mentioned  later," 
Admittedly,  as  Bergeat  has  pointed  out,  under  the  assumption  of  a  sedi- 
mentary origin  a  change  in  the  copper  content  along  the  lodes  can 
also  be  explained  by  secondary  processes;  solutions  circulating  through 
the  fissures  could  have  forced  their  way  into  the  copper-shale  and  have 
effected  a  re-distnbution  of  the  metalliferous  content.     It   is   difM 
however  to  explain  m  this  manner  the  frequent  enrichment 

Several  objections,  it  is  true,  may  be  raised  against  the  view  that 


1  Ante,  p.  Q75. 


' 


1907,  p.  10. 
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KJupferschiefer  should  be  so  regular  over  large  districts,  and  should  for 
miles  be  characterized  by  copper  with  some  zinc  in  the  lower  beds,  and 
zinc  with  a  little  copper  in  beds  a  little  higher.  The  relation  of  copper- 
zinc-silver  to  cobalt-nickel  is  also  quite  different  in  the  Kiipferschiefer 
from  that  in  the  cobalt  lodes.  While  finally,  Vogt  points  out  that 
outside  of  Germany  there  are  other  occurrences  comparable  with  the 
Permian  Kupferschiefer,  which  have  to  be  explained,  though,  it  is  true, 
most  of  them  contain  but  little  copper. 

Thus,  J.  Kiar1  describes,  at  Kingerike  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Christiania,  beds  of  a  more  or  less  sandy  clay-slate,  interbodded  in  sand- 
stone and  exceedingly  rich  in  Upper  Silurian  fish  and  other  fossils.  Ho 
particularly  emphasises  the  fact  that  the  thin  bed  containing  most  fish 
invariably  also  contained  copper,  though  the  amount  was  only  0- 17-0-23 
per  cent.  In  this  case  Vogt  considers  that  only  a  simultaneous  deposition 
of  material  rich  in  copper  and  fish  could  be  assumed.  With  fair  prob- 
ability the  case  here  may  be  explained  by  adsorption. 

The  economic  importance  of  the  Kupferschiefer  is  based  on  both 
copper  and  silver,  though  in  two  districts  only,  namely,  Mansfeld  and 
itiechelsdorf ,  can  the  ore  be  regarded  as  in  any  way  rich.  The  ore  belongs 
to  the  class  of  self -fluxing  ores,  that  is  to  say,  after  roasting  it  can 
be  smelted  without  the  addition  of  any  flux.  Experience  has  nevertheless 
shown  that  a  profitable  treatment,  in  the  present  state  of  metallurgy,  is 
only  possible  with  high  copper  prices. 
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The  centuries-old  important  copper  industry  in  the  two  Mansfeld 
districts  commenced  around  the  borders  of  the  syncline  where  the  Kupf er- 
schief  er  came  to  surface.  At  present  it  is  limited  to  the  western  portion 
of  the  syncline  at  the  foot  of  the  Harz  mountains. 

The  Mansfeld  syncline,  the  birthplace  of  modern  stratigraphy,  owes 
its  name  not  only  to  the  well-defined  synclinal  tectonics  but  to  some  extent 
also  to  its  orographic  figure.  It  rests  with  its  western  border  upon  the 
eastern  Unterharz,  and  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Annarode  sends  through 
Blankenrode  and  Bischofsrode,  to  Hornburg,  an  orographically  and  geo- 
logically equally  well  -  defined  outlier,  the  so  -  called  Hornburg  anticline, 
which  terminates  the  syncline  to  the  south-east.  At  its  northern  boundary 
it  connects  the  extreme  northern  outliers  of  the  Harz  near  Walbeck — by  way 
of  Hettstedt,  Gerbstedt,  and  Friedeburg,  the  so-called  Hettstedt  mountain 
bridge — with  the  Carboniierous-Rotliegendes  hills  of  Wettin  and  Halle, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Saale.  The  heights  of  the  porphyry  mountains, 
which  from  Halle  through  Rrollwitz,  Lettm,  Brachwitz,  and  Wettin,  flank 
the  Saale,  form  the  north-east  border  of  the  syncline,  which  there  also 
is  orographically  well  defined.  The  northern  rim  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Gerbstedt  and  Hettstedt  is  least  well  defined.  Towards  the  south-east 
the  syncline  orographically  and  geologically  is  open.  In  addition  to 
erosion,  the  ages-continued,  natural  leaching  of  the  salt-  and  gypsum  beds 
underground — such  leaching  being  associated  with  the  Tertiary  folding 
— has  had  its  influence  upon  the  orography  of  the  district,  in  producing  wide 
areas  of  surface  depression. 

In  the  construction  of  the  syncline,  the  Devonian  of  the  Unterharz, 
the  Carboniferous,  and  the  Lower  Rotliegendes  form  the  basement,  while 
filling  the  syncline  are  found  Upper  Rotliegendes,  Zechstein,  Bunter,  and 
Muschelkalk,  all  conformable  and  regularly  bedded.  Tertiary  beds  are 
represented  by  small  surface  coverings  economically  important  by  reason 
of  the  lignite  they  contain. 

The  basement  beds  also  are  in  the  form  of  a  syncline,  with  synclinal 
axis  striking  north-east,  while  the  Mansfeld  syncline  strikes  north-west. 
The  latter  is  so  inserted  in  the  basement  that  the  beds  of  the  Upper 
Rotliegendes  in  very  variable  thickness  first  filled  the  irregularities,  and 
on  the  floor  thus  made  even,  the  interesting  marine  beds  were  afterwards 
deposited. 

The  Zechstein  formation  in  the  Mansfeld  district  is,  from  top  to 
bottom,  divided  into  three  divisions,  namely,  the  Upper  Zechstein  consisting 
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from  hanging-wall  to  foot-wall  of  Zechstein  clay,  the  younger  salt  aeries 
with  the  main  anhydrite,  the  grey  saline  clay,  the  older  salt  series  with 
the  potassium  horizon,  the  older  rock-salt,  and  the  basal  anhydrite ;  the 
Middle  Zoclistein,  consisting  of  the  oldest  salt  series  with  rock-salt, 
anhydrite  and  residual  material,  and  dolomite ;  and  finally,  the  Lower 
Zechstein,  made  up  of  Zechstein  limestone,  the  Kupferschiefer,  and 
Zeohstein  conglomerate. 

The  Zechstein  conglomerate  is  frequently  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
the  so-called  Woissliegendes,  the  name  given  to  bleached  Kotliegendes. 
The  uppermost  layer  of  the  Zechstein  conglomerate  is  in  places  cemented 


Fin,  '148. — Suction  iiornsa  tlm  Mansfeld  Syncline  at  Ewloljen,  showing  the  enrichment  along 
tlift  cobalt  fissures.     Fesfaclirift,  1907. 

by  a  siliceous  material,  when  it  is  known  as  the  Hornschale.  The  Kupfer- 
sohiefor  consists  of  bituminous,  blackish,  marly  shale,  of  compact,  finely 
bedded  character  and  of  considerable  solidity,  fresh  pieces  ringing  when 
struck ;  only  at  the  outcrop  is  it  friable  and  crumbly.  Along  the  strike 
the  bitumen  content  in  the  shale  remains  fairly  constant,  but,  as  stated 
already,  it  is  higher  in  the  lower  layers  than  in  the  upper. 

Within  the  Mansfeld  syncline  the  miner  differentiates  the  various 
layers  of  the  Kupferschiefer  as  well  of  the,  Zeohstein  limestone  in  the 
immediate  hanging-wall,  in  great  detail.  Along  the  north  border  of  the 
syncline,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hettstedt,'the  layers,  and  consequently 
the  names,  are  somewhat  different  from  those  along  the  wegt  border  from 
Bisleben  to  Helbra.  This  difference  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 
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North  border,  Hettsteclt 


West,  borclor,  Elulolum. 


B-oof  of  Zeohstein  limestone.     Oooasional  mineralization,  particularly  in  tho  noighbt 
hood  of  the  cobalt  lodes,  in  the  form  of  smivll  bean-sized  compact  chnloocito  noduloH. 


12-16  om.  Dachberge  (Oberberge). 

SchwaTze  Berge  (Noberge). 
10-12        Lochberge. 

2-4  Kammachale. 

2-3          Kopfschale. 

6-8          Obererund  Unterer  ScMeferkopf. 
1-6-2-6       LocTisohale. 
2-0-3-6       Lochen. 
1-6-2-0       Liegende  ScJiale. 


12-18  cm.  Graue  Berge  (Dachberge). 
ScJtwarze  Serge  (Nobwifti). 

10-16   „    ObererwidV  Merer  Sc-hiejerkoj 
2-6-4-0  „    KamimclutU. 
3-0-6-0  „     Grobe  Lotto. 

2-4     „    Feine  Lette. 


Weissliegendes,  i.e.  bleached  Upper  Rotliegendos,  porphyry  conglomerate. 

The  Mansfeld  Kupferschiefer  is  paleeontologically  characterized  by  ii 
many  fish  remains — Palaeonicus  Freieskbeni  and  Platysomus  giWosus — an 
pine- wood  needles — Ullmannia.  The  beds  are  marine,  though,  the  occin 
rence  of  vegetable  remains,  etc.,  indicates  a  deposition  near  the  coast. 

In  the  Mansfeld  district  the  lower  portion  of  the  bed,  with  a  max: 
mum  thickness  of  3-5  cm.,  regularly  carries  copper-  and  silver  miner  ft! 
in  particles  so  fine  as  only  to  be  discernible  to  the  naked  eye  when  con 
centrated  in  fine  layers  or  veins.  The  ore-  and  bitumen  contents,  a 
stated  already,  gradually  diminish  from  foot- wall  to  hanging- wall,  th 
bed  itself  being  more  constant  than  the  mineralization,  which  most!; 
has  rendered  only  the  lowest  7-13  cm.  payable.  The  assembly  of  fin 
metalliferous  particles,  constituting  the  so-called  Speise,  consists  of  bornitt 
chalcocite,  chalcopyrite,  seldom  and  to  a  less  extent  of  galena  and  pyritc 
and  occasionally  some  tetrahedrite,  cobalt  ore,  and  stibnite.  The  preaenc 
of  molybdenum,  selenium,  vanadium,  and  a  fairly  large  amount  of  zinc 
may  also  be  demonstrated  chemically. 

In  addition  to  the  metalliferous  Speise  are  met  fine  stringers  « 
bornite  and  chalcopyrite,  not  infrequently  running  parallel  to  the  bod 
ding;  coatings  of  chalcocite,  bornite,  chalcopyrite,  and  metallic-  silvoi 
along  the  bedding-planes  and  transverse  fractures ;  and  finally,  separate 
flakes,  grains,  and  nodules.  In  amount,  however,  these  othor  modes  o 
occurrence  are  subordinate  when  compared  with  the  Speise.  Tho  fine 
and  denser  this  material,  the  higher  is  its  copper  content. 

Although  the  whole  thickness  of  the  Kupferschiofer  is  metalliferouH 
generally  the  only  portion  worth  smelting  is  that  limited  to  the  layers  uj 
to  and  includimg  the  Kammschak.  When  the  latter  and  the  next  younger 
the  Schieferkopf,  contain  a  strikingly  large  amount  of  copper,  tht 
foot-wall  beds  usually  are  poor.  Accordingly,  in  the  Hettstedt-Gerbstoctl 
districts,  as  a  rule,  only  the  Lochen,  the  Loch&chale,  and  the  SchieferJcopf  arc 
worked ;  in  the  Eisleben  district,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Lette,  in  part  wit! 
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and  in  part  without  the  Kammschale,  seldom  however  the  Koflf.  Thp 
thickness  mined  varies  in  the  first  districts  between  7  and  10  cm.,  in 
the  last  between  8  and  17  centimetres.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
cobalt  fissures,  especially  in  the  Eisleben  district,  the  Scliwarze  Bercje  and 
the  roof  material  up  to  the  Faule  are  cupriferous,  the  copper  ore  occurring 
there  in  nodules. 

The  influence  of  the  cobalt  fissures  and  other  faults  upon  the  copper- 
shale  at  Mansfeld  is  to  produce  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  metal 
content,  not  only  immediately  at  the  fissure  but  also  at  some  distance 
therefrom.  In  the  Eisleben  district,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  448,  the  fissures 
effect  an  enrichment  of  the  ore-bed,  while  at  Hettstedt  the  opposite  is  the 
case.  On  an  average  the  Kupferschiefer  of  the  Mansfeld  districts 
proper,  between  Gerbstedt  and  Eisleben,  contains  2-3  per  cent  of  copper 
and  5-5  kg.  of  silver  per  ton  of  copper.  The  ore-bed  along  the  whole  of 
the  northern  rim.  as  well  as  around  the  crest  of  the  Hornburg  anticline 
is  poorer,  and  probably  carries  on  an  average  hardly  1-5  per  cent  of 
copper,  the  amount  of  silver  per  ton  of  copper  remaining  as  above. 

In  the  neighbouring  Sangerhausen  district,  adjoining  the  south  border 
of  the  Harz  and  separated  from  the  Mansfeld  syncline  by  the  Hornburg 
anticlinej  mining  is  at  present  practically  stopped.  In  this  second  district 
the  mineralisation  extends  along  the  Weissliegendes,  upon  which,  tho 
Zechstein  conglomerate  being  absent,  the  Kupferschiefer  immediately 
rests.  In  the  best  case  this  mineralization  consists  of  a  7  cm.  wide  im- 
pregnation of  the  Weissliegendes,  with  chalcopyrite  and  some  chalcocite, 
and  their  decomposition  products,  malachite  and  azurite.  The  ore-bearing 
layer  is  known  as  { yellow  band ' ;  it  contains  5-10  per  cent  of  copper. 
The  lower -grade  ore  is  described  as  'sand  ore.'  In  the  Eisleben  and 
Hettstedt  districts  sand  ores  are  found  isolated  and  sporadically. 
Apparently  in  those  districts  only  occasional  fissures  were  favourable 
for  the  formation  of  such  sand  ore. 

The  fissures  associated  with  and  intersecting  the  Kupferschiefer  arc 
either  barren  or  they  contain  rich  accumulations  of  ore,  principally  of 
copper  and  nickel.  The  ore  as  a  rule  is  confined  to  the  vertical  space 
between  the  two  faulted  portions  of  the  Kupferschiefer. 

The  following  analyses  taken  from  the  previously  cited 
Festschrift  of  1907  complete  this  description : 
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Average  Ore. 

Kammschale. 

Kopf. 

Schwarzc 
Serge. 

Dachberye. 

Ftiitle. 

No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

No.  6. 

No.  6. 

SiO.    .       .       . 

33-16 

39-67 

35-00 

40-47 

24-15 

28-45 

AlA  .       .       . 

17-30 

14-00 

11-07 

12-88 

7-75 

8-27 

Fe-Os 

... 

... 

... 

,  n 

0-69 

0-68 

Feb    .       .       . 

3-34 

2-56 

2-02 

2-43- 

1-50 

1-33 

OaO    .       .       . 

10-40 

5-94 

12-50 

10-71 

22-16 

24-90 

MgO   . 

1-00 

4-83 

7-49 

6-69  . 

9-36 

4-98 

KjO    .       .       . 

... 

3-46 

3-22 

3-28 

2-05 

2-42 

NaaO  .       .       . 

PA  •    •    • 

1-15 
0-23 

1-02 
0-15 

1-23 
0-21 

0-71 
0-13 

1-09 
0-13 

S         .       .       . 

2-31 

2-30 

1-64 

1-34 

0-61 

0-66 

S03     .       .       . 

0-23 

0-48 

0-79 

2-16 

0-30 

Cu       .       .       . 

2-75 

0-86 

0-71 

0-58 

0-14 

0-16 

Ag      .       .       . 

0-014 

•  •• 

Zn       .       .       . 

1-28 

2-04 

2-il 

6-90 

6-46 

6-62 

Pb       .       .       . 

... 

1-47 

0-94 

0-83 

Trace 

0-05 

Ni 

0-018 

... 

... 

( 

MnO   .       .       . 

0-26 

6:33 

0-44 

6-68  . 

o-'ei 

C0a     .       .       . 

9-24 

7-56 

16-20 

14-02 

26-16 

24-39 

0         ... 

9-06  x 

9-96 

3-70 

1-61 

0-32 

0-22 

HB0    .       .       . 

1-70 

8-87 

4-07 

2-87 

1-58 

1-42 

1  Bitumen. 


Matte  Slags. 

Matte  Slags. 

No.  7. 

No.  8. 

No.  7. 

No.  8. 

SiO.       .       . 
AlA     •       • 

49-90 
16-02 

48-56 
17-60 

Cu20      . 
ZnO       . 

0-26 
1-76 

0-28 
0-85 

FeO 

5-68 

2-46 

PbO       . 

0-09 

0-09 

•CaO        .       . 
MgO       .       . 

15-23 
6-61 

21-81 
3-00 

NiO 
CoO 

}     0-013 

0-009 

KaO       .       . 

4-32 

4-18 

MnO       . 

0-37 

0-32 

NaaO      . 

0-44 

0-69 

C     . 

0-13 

0-06 

S     .       .       , 

0-18 

0-19 

Copper  Matte. 

Furnace-Refined  Copper. 

No.  0. 

No.  10. 

No.  11. 

No.  12. 

No.  13. 

Cu       . 

40-06 

41-84 

42-03 

99-772 

99-734 

Ag       . 

0-22 

0-23 

0-24 

0-033 

0-032 

Fe       . 

26-29 

21-35 

20-93 

... 

Pb      . 

0-60 

1-01 

1-11 

0-043 

0-044 

Zn       . 

4-35 

5-58 

6-72 

.  *. 

Mn      . 

0-51 

0-66 

0-40 

Ni       . 

0-32 

0-29 

0-38 

0-113 

0-161 

Co       . 

0-32 

0-26 

0-34 

... 

S.       - 

24-96 

25-03 

25-24 

• 

As       . 

0-02 

0-02 

0-04 

0-014 

0-019 

A1.0.  - 

Alkali  salts1 

1-15 
0.-51 

1-06 
1-99 

1-19 
1-02 

... 

... 

1  Alkali  salts  soluble  in  water. 

No.  1,  Composed  of  Lette  and  Kammscliale.    Average  assay  of  a  month's  output  fron 
:the  Hofinung's  shaft,  1899.— Nos.  2-6,  Some  layers  of  the  Kupforsohiefer  in  the  Otto  shaft 
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1891. — NOB.  7-8,  Matte  slags  from  the  ICrug  and  the  Koch,  works,  1903.  The  analyses 
of  matto  slags  give  fairly  exactly  the  composition  of  tho  shale  bod  after  deducting  the  carbon - 
dioxide,  tho  bitumen,  and  the  metaliiforouH  minerals. — Nos.  9,  10,  and  11,  average  assays, 
1000,  from  tho  Kmg,  Eokanl,  and  Kupferkaimnor  works. — Nos.  12  and  13,  Furnace  -refined 
copper. 

From  these  and  numerous  other  analyses  it  is  reckoned  that  tho  ratio  of  copper  to  silver 
is  100  Cu  :  some  0-55  Ag ;  that  in  the  Kupfomohiefor  as  a  whole  there  is  approximately  tho 
same  amount  of  copper  as  zinc ;  much  loan  lead  than  zino ;  some  00-100  times  as  much 
copper  as  nickel  and  cobalt  together ;  and  about  tho  same  amount  of  nickel  as  cobalt. 

Mining  operations  at  Maiisfeld  began  in  1199  or  1200,  and  on  June 
12,  1900,  the  seven- hundred-years'  jubilee  was  celebrated.  At  the 
beginning  operations  were  on  a  fairly  small  scale.  With  time,  however, 
they  have  so  increased  that  Mansfeld  is  now  the  second  largest  copper- 
producing  district  in  Europe,  Bio  Tinto  in  Spain  being  the  first.  In 
addition,  Mansfeld  is  without  doubt  the  largest  silver  producer  in  Germany. 
The  copper  production  during  the  period 1 1779-1877  amounted  to  130,000 
tons,  that  of  1878-1893  to  180,000  tons,  and  that  of  1894-1907  to  280,000 
tons.  Including  the  earlier  production  and  that  of  recent  years,  the 
total  is  some  800,000  tons.  In  the  year  1906  the  area  exhausted  reached 
a  total  of  1,509,008  /square  metres.  From  every  square  metre,  on  an 
average  0-458  tons  of  smelting  ore  yielding,  as  reckoned  from  the  matte, 
3-01  per  cent  of  copper  and  0-166  per  cent  of  silver,  was  obtained,  these 
figures  being  equivalent  to  13-8  kg.  of  copper  and  0-76  kg.  of  silver  per 
square  metre.  The  development  of  the  industry  in  the  last  fifty  years 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  figures  of  production : 

Off  MANSITHLD  MUTES 


Copper. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Silver. 

Tons. 

Tana 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1860 

1,501 

7-8 

1800 

16,391 

88-1 

1865. 

2,113 

10-1 

1806 

15,079 

75-9 

1870 

3,803 

17-5 

1900 

18,676 

97-5 

1875 

6,030 

30-1 

1905 

19,878 

101-3 

1880 

9,869 

61-6 

1911 

20,861 

113-3 

1885 

12,724 

75-1 

1912 

20,503 

112-7 

In  the  year  1906  the  total  number  of  employees  was  21,239,  of  which 
16,386  were  occupied  underground.  Including  women  and  children,  roughly 
65,000  inhabitants  are  dependent  upon  this  copper-mining  industry, 

1  Ante,  p.  198, 
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sohiohten  bei  MelMchstadt  an  der  Rhon,'  Bayr.  geogn.  Jahrb.  XIII.,  11)00,  pp.  140-193. — 
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WestphaJischen  Sohiefergebirgea,'  Marburger  Diaaertation,  1879. — A.  DBNOKMANN.  '  Die 
Frankenberger  Permbildungen,'  Jahrb.  d.  pr.  geol.  Landesanat.,  1891,  pp.  234-207.— 
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The  extent  of  the  Kupferschiefer  in  Germany  coincides  with  the 
former  extent  of  the  Zechstein  sea,  which  stretched  not  only  over  the 
district  of  Mansfeld  but  also  over  the  western  parts  of  North  and  Middle 
Germany  and  far  into  Holland.  Concerning  the  northern  shore  in  Germany 
and  the  western  in  Holland,  no  evidence  is  forthcoming.  The  southern 
shore  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  Odenwald  and  Spessart, 
from  whence  this  sea  extended  eastwards,  through  the  Frankenwald 
Saxony,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Lowenberg  in  Silesia,  to  the  Russian- 
Poland  boundary  and  the  north-east  of  East  Prussia.  All  the  districts 
within  these  limits,  including  the  Mittelgebirge,  the  Thuringian  Eorest, 
the  Harz  in  part,  and  the  country  around  the  present  Mansfeld  syncline, 
etc.,  were  covered  with  Zechstein  sediments.  The  present  extent  is  con- 
ditioned by  subsequent  erosion.  The  division  of  the  originally  uniform 
marine  Zechstein  sediments  into  separate  large  synclines  and  basins  took 
place  principally  during  the  Tertiary  period,  at  the  formation  of  the 
Mittelgebirge.  At  these  orogenies  also  the  Mansfeld  syncline  became 
separated,  on  the 'one  side  from  the  large  sub-Hercynian  Magdeburg- 
Halberstadt  syncline,  and  on  the  other  from  the  South  Harz  syncline, 
situated  between  the  Harz  and  the  Thuringian  Forest. 
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RlEOHELSDORF  HlLLS  BETWEEN  BEBRA  AND  GERSTUNGEN 

In  the  Lower  Zechstein  near  Riechelsdorf  not  only  the  Kupferschiefer, 
but  also  the  foot-wall  conglomerate  or  Grauliegendes  carries  copper,  the 
several  centimetres  thick  metalliferous  bed  so  constituted  extending  over 
a  wide  area. 

The  copper  ore  occurs  finely  distributed  as  Sp&ise  in  the  Kupfer- 
schiefer, and  as  a  compact  impregnation  in  the  conglomerate.  While 
in  the  shale  bornite  and  chalcocite  predominate,  in  the  conglomerate 
chalcopyrite  chiefly  occurs.  Pyxite,  galena,  and  sphalerite,  are  also  found 
in  places.  As  the  old  and  very  extensive  workings  prove,  the  copper 
content  on  the  whole  was  fairly  regularly  distributed  over  this  area;  accord- 
ing to  recent  examination  by  Krusch,  over  large  districts  it  was  often  more 
than  3  per  cent.  The  thickness  of  the  bed  proper  was  13  cm.,  with  an 
average  of  3-2  per  cent ;  above  this  came  4  cm.,  with  1-3  per  cent  copper, 
the  material  farther  in  the  hanging-wall  gradually  merging  into  barren 
Zechstein  limestone.  Reckoning  a  thickness  of  17  cm.,  an  average  copper 
content  of  2-7  per  cent  is  obtained ;  or  reckoning  15  cm.,  2-9  per  cent. 
The  silver  content  varied  between  20  and  30  grm.  per  ton,  being  therefore 
considerably  lower  than  that  at  Mansfeld. 

The  amount  of  sand  ore  according  to  the  last  results  was  31-4 
per  cent  that  of  the  shale  ore,  while  its  copper  content,  which  on  an 
average  was  5-6  per  cent,  varied  between  4-35  and  745  per  cent. 

The  influence  of  the  intersecting  fissures,  which  are  mostly  developed 
as  cobalt-barite  lodes,  upon  the  copper  content  of  the  bed,  was  such  that 
ore-bearing  fissures  diminished  the  copper  content,  while  those  without  ore 
increased  it.  In  consequence  of  the  fall  in  the  price  of  copper,  mim'Tig 
operations  at  Riechelsdorf  were  a  few  years  ago  suspended. 

THUBINGIAN  FOREST 

That  part  of  the  Kupfeischiefer  which  forms  a  continuous  border 
around  the  Thuringian  Forest  has  in  the  last  decades  been  explored  princi- 
pally in  .the  neighbourhood  of  Schweina  and  Gumpelstadt.  Here  also  the 
Kupferschiefer  rests  upon  the  Zeohstein  conglomerate,  which  in  places, 
is  impregnated  with  copper  for  a  thickness  of  5-10  cm.  The  Kupfer- 
schiefer is  10-15  cm.  thick.  The  mineralization,  which  is  likewise  finely 
distributed,  differs  from,  that  of  the  previously-mentioned  districts  in 
that  chaJcopyrite  predominates,  while  ohalcocite  and  bornite  recede.  Here 
the  relation  between  the  copper  content  of  the  shale  and  the  presence 
of  the  cobalt  fissures  is  excellently  expressed.  While  the  content  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  such  fissures  may  reach  3  per  cent,  the  average 
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content  is  scarcely  higher  than  1  per  cent.  Silver  plays  no  part  whatever. 
The  Schweina  district,  in  addition  to  the  Kupferschiefer,  is  known  for 
its  cobalt-  and  nickel  lodes.  From  these  also,  an  impregnation  of  the 
copper  shale  by  cobalt  took  place,  while  the  presence  of  zinc  and  arsenic 
can  frequently  be  established.  This  occurrence  to-day  has  unfortunately 
no  economic  importance. 

With  some  other  occurrences,  such  as  Stadtberge  and  Goldberg,  the 
section  is  essentially  different  from  that  obtaining  in  the  Mansf eld  district. 

STADTBEEGE,  OB  NIEDERMARSBERG 

LITERATURE 

Besohroibung  der  Bergreviere  Arnsberg,  Brilon  und  Olpe,  Bowie  der  Purstentiimor 
Waldect  und  Pyrmont,  published  by  the  Mining  Department,  Bonn,  1890. — Btraw.  Akten 
des  Kgl.  Oberbergamts  zu  Bonn. — W,  BRTTHNS,  in  collaboration  with  H.  -BttoKiNa.  Dio 
nutzbaren  Minoralien  und  Gebirgsarten  im  Deutsohen  Reiche,  1906. 

At  this  place  the  Lower  Zechstein  consists  of  limestone  beds  10-15 
cm.  thick,  separated  from  one  another  by  thin  layers  of  marly  shale.  The 
copper  is  confined  to  these  shale  layers,  which  generally  occur  two  to 
three  times  in  any  one  section  but  may  also  occur  in  numerous  narrow 
lenticular  seams.  The  metalliferous  minerals  consist  of  malachite,  and 
more  rarely  of  azurite  and  chalcocite.  The  copper  content  varies  between 
1  and  6  per  cent,  increasing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fault-fissures. 
Usually  it  is  far  below  the  limit  of  payability.  This  occurrence 
economically  has  never  been  important. 

The  fissures  continue  ore-bearing  through  the  Zechstein  into  the  foot- 
wall  Culm  silica-schist,  where  the  second  and  more  important  occurrence 
is  found,  this  being  still  worked.  In  the  Oskar  mine  on  the  Jutten- 
berg,  the  Minna  mine  on  the  Kohlhagen,  and  the  Frederike  mine  on  the 
Bilstein,  the  ore  is  found  immediately  beneath  the  overlying  Zechstein. 

The  extremely  fractured  Culm  silica -schist  exhibits  innumerable 
fractures  coated  with  ore,  and  in  that  portion  of  the  deposit  being  worked, 
chalcocite,  bornite,  and  chalcopyrite  are  particularly  frequent.  A  zone  of 
this  schist  15-20  m.  thick  must  be  regarded  as  constituting  the  metalli- 
ferous occurrence.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  surface  the  ore  by  atmo- 
spheric agencies  has  been  altered  to  malachite,  azurite,  cuprite,  and  native 
copper.  The  metal  content  of  the  payable  portions  varies  between  1-5 
and  3-5  per  cent,  while  the  whole  zone  may  be  said  to  have  an  average  of 
1-6  per  cent,  with  extremes  of  0-5  and  5  per  cent.  The  silica-schist  is, 
especially  metalliferous  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  fissures. 

Mining  at  Stadtberge  occupied  itself  originally  with  the  copper  ore 
in  the  Zechstein  and  subsequently  with  the  oxidized  ores  in  the  silica-schist, 
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though,  latterly  it  has  been  necessary  to  pay  attention  to  tlio  sulphide  oro. 
The  production  from  the  Oskar  and  Minna  minou  is  womo  50,000  tona 
of  ore  annually. 

GOLDBERG  IN  SlLMSTA 

UTERATUKK 
H.  v.   PissTEMMBiui-PAOKiaan.    Dor  molullisuhu  Borglwi   NiiKlHrHolilumiuiN,   1HHJ.- 


. 

W.  Uauimfl,  in  collaboration  with  H.  MOKINU.    :i>io  iiiit'/hiiron  Miuorulion  unil 
orton  iin  Doutsohon  Boicho.     Borliu,  ]»0fl. 

i 

On  the  northern  slope  of  the  Riosengebirgo  the  Zoohsteiu  is  cuprifer- 
ous. at  the  surface  from  Nanmburg  on  the  Queiss  to  near  Goidborg, 
along  which  extent  are  found  the  old  mining  centres  of  Noukirch,  Polwh- 
Hundorf,  Konradswaldau,  Haasel,  Prausnitz,  and  Goldberg. 

At  the  once  important  centre,  Haasel,  the  Lowor  Zcchstein.  conainta 
of  Alternating  layers  of  limestone  and  marl-shale.  Tlio  copper  ores  occur 
principally  in  the  shale.  Seven  such  shale  layers  rnalce  together  a  total 
thickness  of  0-75-1-1  metres.  Their  copper  content  IB  on  an  average  !»(>, 
and  at  a  maximum  2-16  per  cent,  with  50  grin,  of  silver  per  ton.  TJio 
limestone  layers  separating  the  marl-shales  have  an  average  tliicknosn  of  20 
cm.  and  a  copper  content  of  1-03-1-58  per  cent,  with  20  grin,  silver.  Tlio 
ore  consists  of  azurite  and  malachite.  Prom  I860  to  1883  some  1100  tons 
of  copper  and  3437  kg.  silver  were  won  from  about  85,000  toirn  ore. 


OOOUBBENOES  PROBABLY  ANALOGOUS  TO  THM 

An  Upper  Silurian  clay-slate  rich  in  fish  remains  and  with  a  low  copper 
content  has  already  been  mentioned1  as  occurring  in  the  Chrintiania 
district.  In  addition,  oil-shales  or  other  more  or  less  bituminous  shuloH 
have  occasionally  been  found  with  so  high  a  copper  content  as  to  juwtify 
mining  operations,  which  at  times  have  been  upon  a  not  inconmdorable 
scale.  With  the  low  price  of  copper  during  the  last  decades  all  such  opera- 
tions however  appear  to  have  been  unprofitable.  The  primary  ore  it*  in 
many  oases  principally  chalcooite, 

Similar  occurrences,  also  belonging  to  the  Permian,  havo  b«eu  found  ut 
several  places  in  Bohemia  ;  noteworthy  among  these  are  Hoheuolbe  and 
Starcbenbach  in  north-east  Bohemia,  where  the  deposits  consist  of  tsoppw 
impregnations  in  oil-shales  and"  where  the  ore-bed  previously  worked  wan 
rich  in  vegetable  remains.  At  Wernersdorf,  likewise  in  Bohemia,  tho 
deposit  consisted  of  sulphide  ore,  especially  chalcocite,  at  different  horizons 
In  marly  ahales.  According  to  Gurioh,  these  are  sedimentary  deposits,* 

1  Ante^  p.  1121. 

*™wS«ff'  0eol°£*wnBdtonent  1892,  pp.  1188-1212,  1222-122S;  GUrluh, 
370  »871  V°n  Wemewdori  boi  Radowens  '*  BBtaftn.'  JBdfc  /.  prah. 
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In  Texas,  over  an  extensive  area  between  98°  and  100°  west  longitude 
and  33°-34°  north  latitude,  a  number  of  Permian  copper  deposits  are  found 
at  different  stratigraphical  horizons.  The  ore  here  is  associated  more 
especially  with,  bituminous  shales  or  with  marls  rich  in  vegetable  remains. 
It  is  not  workable.1 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Annan  in  Nova  Scotia,  occur  Permian 
copper  deposits,  consisting  principally  of  chalcocite  in  a  thin  micaceous 
sandstone  containing  vegetable  remains.2 

A  so-called  copper- shale  occurring  in  crystalline  schists  at  Stora 
Strand  in  Dalsand,  Sweden,  will  be  found  described  with  the  fahlbands. 

It  is  questionable  whether  all  the  occurrences  here  briefly  mentioned 
are  comparable  genetically  with  the  German  Kupf  erschief  er.  The  Permian 
copper-sandstone  in  Eussia  certainly  deviates  to  such  an  extent  from  the 
Kupferschief er  that  it  must  be  reckoned  with  another  class  of  deposit. 


THE  FAHLBANDS 

The  term  '  Fahlband ' 3  was  derived  originally  from  Kongsberg  in 
Norway,  to  which  place  German  miners  were  called  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  designation  fahl  or  *  faded '  refers  to  the  rust-coloured 
weathering  of  sulphide-bearing  beds,  which  were  termed  'bands.'  By 
the  term  fahlband  therefore  is  understood  a  crystalline  schistose  rock — 
gneiss,  hornblende-schist,  mica-schist,  phyllite,  quartz-schist,  etc. — with  a 
sparing,  or  at  all  events  not  particularly  rich  impregnation  of  metallic 
sulphides.  Of  these  sulphides  those  which  occur  most  extensively  are 
pyrite,  pyrrhotite,  and  chalcopyrite,  with  which  frequently  some  arseno- 
pyrite,  sphalerite,  galena,  etc.,  are  associated.  The  cobalt  fahlbands 
described  below,  occupy:  a  place  by  themselves.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
extend  the  term  fahlband  to  impregnations  of  granular  rocks,  since  these 
do  not  occur  in  bands.  Moreover,  from  custom  the  term  is  confined  to 
impregnations  of  metallic  sulphides,  and  it  is  therefore  not  advisable  to 
include  those  of  metallic  oxides. 

Fahlband  is  a  morphological  and  not  a  genetic  term.  Strictly  speaking 
therefore,  in  any  classification  of  ore-deposits  based  upon  genesis  a  '  fahlband 
group  '  may  not  be  formulated.  There  exists  however  so  great  uncertainty 
concerning  the  origin  of  many  of  these  deposits  that  it  is  preferable  for 
purposes  of  description  to  keep  them  together,  though  by  so  doing  an  odd 

1  Schmitz,  'Copper  Ores  in  the  Permian  of  Texas,'  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.  XXVI., 
1896,  pp.  97-108. 

*  H.  Louis,  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Enq.  XXVI,  1890,  pp.  1051-1052. 
3  Ante,  p.  660. 
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group  including  occurrences  probably  of  exceedingly  different  genesis 
becomes  formed. 

Many  raining  engineers  of  the  old  school  took  it  for  granted  that 
all  gneisses,  hornblende-schists,  mica-schists,  quartz-schists,  etc.,  were  of 
sedimentary  origin,  and  that  the  sulphides  in  the  fahlbands  were  also 
formed  by  sedimentation.  It  is  known  however  that  many,  though  not 
all  gneisses,  hornblende-schists,  etc.,  of  the  fundamental  rocks,  are  to  bo 
regarded  as  foliated  eruptives,  and  the  old  conception  that  all  fahlbands 
were  sediments  accordingly  falls  to  the  ground.  Some  fahlbands  may 
indeed  represent  altered  sediments,  others  however  may  have  been 
formed  by  magmatic  intrusion,  and  others  again  by  deposition  from 
aqueous  or  gaaeous  solution. 

Economically  the  fahlbands,  owing  to  their  small  sulphide  content, 
as  a  rule  are  of  subordinate  importance.  Some  are,  or  were  worked, 
principally  for  copper  or  cobalt. 

THE  COPPER  DEPOSIT  AT  STORA  STRAND  IN  DALSAND,  SWEDEN 

This  occurrence  is  an  example  of  a  fahlband  formed  probably  by 
sedimentation.  As  described  by  H.  E.  Johansson,1  it  is  situated  near  the 
west  shore  of  the  Venern  lake  and  occurs  in  the  pre-Cambrian,  perhaps 
Algonkian,  Dalsand  formation.  The  ore-bed,  which  with  breaks  is  known 
for  a  length  of  20  km.,  is  found  within  an  altered,  fairly  steep  series  of 
predominating  calcareous  clay -slates  with  conglomerates  and  quartz  - 
sandstones ;  it  is  characterized  everywhere  by  stratigraphical  conformity. 
The  clastic  origin  of  the  now  more  or  less  crystalline  rooks  may  in.  several 
places  be  demonstrated. 

The  section  immediately  at  the  deposit  is  as  follows :  (1)  at  the 
bottom,  altered  calcareous  clay -slate ;  (2)  green  chloritic  slate  with 
cubical  pyrite ;  (3)  brown  siliceous  bed  with  some  ohalcopyrite ;  (4)  brown 
so-called  copper-shale  consisting  of  mica,  chloritej  quartz,  albite,  etc., 
with  an  invariable  impregnation  of  chalcopyrite ;  (5)  grey-green  copper- 
shale,  the  copper  content  diminishing  towards  the  top  ;  (6)  liornBtone-like 
calcareous  bed  ;  (7)  calcareous  clay-slate. 

This  copper-shale  has  been  closely  explored  more  particularly  in  its 
richest  part  3-5  km.  in  length.  Wtoh  a  thickness  generally  0-5-1-3  m.  it 
consists  of  a  fine  impregnation  almost  exclusively  of  chalcopyrite.  Over 
a  thickness  of  0*5  m,  the  average  copper  oontent.is  1-8  per  cent,  in  addition 
to  which  comes  0-3  m,  with  0»38  per  cent.  The  quantity  of  copper 
per  square  metre  on  theM,  plane  is  about  25  kg.,  losses  in  treatment,  etc., 

1  Schwed.  Qeal,  Untera,,  Serio  0.,  No.  214,  1909. 
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not  being  reckoned.  To  100  parts  of  copper  there  are  0-19  parts  of  silver 
In  this  respect,  also,  a  similarity  to  the  Mansfeld  Kupf erschief er  therefor< 
exists.  The  copper-shale  of  Dalsand  consists,  according  to  various  chemica 
analyses,  of  about  56  per  cent  of  SiOa,  19  per  cent  A1203,  some  Fe203,  Fe 
CaO,  MgO,  NaaO,  K20,  with-about  2  per  cent  sulphur  and  1-3-1-7  per  cen 
of  copper.  In  composition  therefore  it  differs  from  the  marly  copper-shal 
of  Mansfeld  principally  by  its  low  CaO  content. 

The  total  copper  content  in  this  long  Stora  Strand  bed  is  very  consider 
able.  The  ore  however  cannot  be  hand -sorted  and  is  with  difficulty 
concentrated. 

In  relation  to  genesis,  Johansson  compares  this  occurrence  with  th< 
Mansfeld  Kupfersohiefer ;  it  is  however  geologically  older  and  somewha- 
metamorphosed. 

As  an  example  of  intrusive  fahlbands,  the  Bodenmaifl  deposit  ii 
Bavaria  has  already  been  described.1  This  deposit  consists  partly  o: 
fairly  clean  pyrite  and  partly  of  gneissic  material  with  a  more  or  less  sparing 
impregnation  of  sulphides,  especially  of  pyrrhotite.  The  intrusive  pyrit( 
deposits  exhibit  similar  phenomena.  Thus,  with  many  Norwegian  pyrit< 
occurrences,2'  fairly  rich  sulphide  impregnations  extending  for  considerable 
distances  along  the  strike,  occur  as  the  continuations  of  the  compad 
pyrite  bodies,  together  with  which,  in  greater  part  along  the  bedding-planes; 
they  were  intruded.  In  the  Rio  Tinto  district  the  pyrite  bodies  propel 
are  similarly  accompanied  by  epigenetic  impregnations  of  cupriferous 
pyrite,  as  for  instance  at  Louzal  in  Portugal.  In  this  connection  the 
pronounced  mobility  of  the  fused  sulphides  must  be  remembered. 

The  magmatic  nickel-pyrrhotite  deposits  also,  which  occur  principally 
at  the  contact  of  gabbro  rock  with  crystalline  schists,8  are  often  accompanied 
by  fahlband-like  impregnations  of  the  neighbouring  schists.4  In  different 
nickel  mines  at  Ringerike  it  can,  according  to  Vogt,  be  demonstrated  that 
the  pyritic  sulphide  within  the  .relatively  finely  schistose  gneiss  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  gabbro,  occurs  chiefly  along  the  schist- 
planes,  while  in  the  more  compact  gneiss  a  network  of  intersecting  sulphide 
veins  is  found. 

The  Kongsberg  fahlbands,  the  extent  of  which  within  the  central 
Kongsberg  field  is  indicated  in  the  rather  antiquated  map  constituting 
Fig.  65,  have  been  frequently  described.5  In  this  occurrence,  more  par- 
ticularly mica-schists,  garnet-mica  schists,  and  chlorite-schists  have  been 
impregnated  with  metallic  sulphides,  these  latter  occurring  chiefly  along 
the  schist-planes  in  these  relatively  finely  banded  rocks.  The  amount 
of  these  sulphides — pyrrhotite,  pyrite,  with  ohalcopyrite,  some  galena, 

1  Ante,  pp.  337-340.  2  Ante,  pp.  304-313.  a  Ante,  pp.  280-299. 

«  Ante,  p.  285.  s  Ante,  p.  660. 
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sphalerite,  etc. — is  generally  only  one  or  two  per  cent.  In  but  few  places 
is  it  Mgher,  so  that  the  earlier  workings  for  pyrite  containing  some  40  per 
cent  of  sulphur  and  a  little  copper,  were  inextensive. 

The  amphibolites  and  amphibolite  -  schists  also  .often  carry  some 
pyrite  ;  the  same  in  places  is  the  case  with  the  so-called  Kongsberg  gneiss 
or  gneiss-granite,  which  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fahlband  zones — 
consisting  chiefly  of  mica-  and  chlorite-schist — is  here  and  there  pyritic. 
Within  the  foliated  granite  or  gneiss-granite  the  pyrite  partly  follows  the 
schist-planes  and  partly  traverses  the  rock  in  fine  zig-zag  stringers. 

According  to  investigation  by  C.  Bugge,  the  amphibolites  and  amphi- 
bolite-schists  occur  in  irregularly  branched  dykes — which  in  greater  part  are 
to  be  regarded  as  bedded  dykes — in  other  Archaean  rocks.  The  faMbandfl, 
as  illustrated  in  Fig.  330,  mostly  follow  these  intrusive  amphibolites. 

Kjerulf  and  Dahll  in  1861  were  of  opinion  that  the  sulphides  of  the 
fahlbands  are  of  younger  formation.  On  the  other  hand,  A.  Holland  3 
believed  in  a  contemporaneous  formation  of  both  the  non-metalliferous 
material  and  the  metalliferous.  Among  other  things  he  pointed  out  that 
under  the  microscope  pyrite  is  often  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  garnet-  and 
quartz  individuals,  without  any  apparent  fractures  along  which  it  could 
have  entered.  Chr.  A.  Miinster  in  1894  regarded  the  rocks  concerned, 
together  with  their  sulphides,  as  altered  sediments. 

According  to  Vogt  in  1899,  the  sulphides  are  found  in  quite  different 
rocks,  among  which,  some,  such  as  the  gneiss-granite,  are  of  eruptive  origin. 
In  this  gneiss-granite  the  sulphides  form  in  part  a  network  of  zig-zag  veins, 
and  in  this  case  therefore  are  certainly  younger  than  the  granite.  Since 
then  in  its  turn  the  granite  is  younger  than  the  mica-schist,  the  sulphides 
also  must  be  younger  than  the  mica-schist.  The  epigenetic  genesis  of 
the  sulphides  of  the  Kongsberg  fahlbands  follows  also  from  the  above- 
mentioned  more  recent  investigation  by  0.  Bugge. 


COBALT 

In  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  four,  or  when  similar  impregnations 
in  limestone  are  included,  six  cobalt  fahlbands  are  known,  these  being 
distinguished  from  ordinary  fahlbands  by  containing  cobalt  ^arsenides, 
As  a  rule  cobaltite,  CoAsS,  is  the  most  frequent;  in  some  mines  in 
addition  smaltite,  CoAs2,  is  found ;  in  others  skutterudite,  CoAs3 ;  and 
frequently  also  cobalt-arsenopyrite,  glaucodote  or  danaite,  (Fe,Co)AsS, 
etc.  In  these  cobalt  minerals,  only  very  little  cobalt  is  replaced  by 
nickel.  In  some  deposits  nickel  minerals  such  as  gersdorffite,  NiAsS,  or 

1  Archivf.  nwifom.  NaMrw.,  OhriBtiaaia,  1870,  Vol.  IV. 
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cobalt-nickel  minerals  such,  as  lirmaeite  (CoNi)3S4,  are  also  found,  th: 
last  for  instance  playing  an  important  part  in  the  occurrence  at  Glac 
hammer.  Analyses  of  furnace  products  at  Modum  indicate  the  relation  c 
cobalt  to  nickel  in  the  ore  to  be  on  an  average  1 :  -j^.1 

Pyrite  and  pyrrhotite  are  also  present  in  the  cobalt  fahlbands,  thoug 
generally  only  in  sparing  amount.  The  same  as  a  rule  is  also  the  case  wit 
chalcopyrite,  though  this  at  times  occurs  much  more  abundantly,  som 
mines  having  formerly  been  worked  for  cobalt  and  copper  at  the  sam 
time.  Bismuth  minerals  in  some  places  are  completely  absent ;  at  othe 
places  they  occur,  though  never  in  very  large  amount.  Although  nickel  occui 
in  the  earth's  crust  on  an  average  much  more  extensively  than  cobalt, 
nickel  fahlbands  corresponding  to  the  cobalt  fahlbands  do  not  appear  t 
exist ;  at  all  events  such  deposits  up  to  the  present  are  not  known.  Th 
relatively  low  nickel  content  of  the  cobalt  fahlbands  is  also  remarkable. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  all  these  six  fahlbands  should  i) 
relation  to  genesis  be  included  in  one  common  group  ;  it  is  possible  tha 
the  two  deposits,  Tunaberg  and  Hakonsboda,  which  occur  in  limestone 
belong  to  the  contact  occurrences.  Remarks  concerning  genesis  will  there 
fore  in  greater  part  be  confined  to  the  best  known  cobalt  fahlband,  namely 
that  at  Modum.  This  deposit,  according  to  Vogt,  is  epigenetic.  Further 
its  close  association  with  large  intrusions  of  amphibolite  of  gabbroida 
character  is  striking.  At  Los  in  Helsingland  the  cobalt  fahlband  actualh 
occurs  in  a  foliated  gabbro. 

The  twin  elements  nickel  and  cobalt  are  pronounced  basic  elements,1 
and  accordingly  are  met  chiefly  in  the  basic  eruptive  rocks.  In  accordance 
with  this  the  nickel-pyrrhotite  deposits  are  notoriously  found  in  connectioi 
with  gabbro,*  and  the  garnierite  deposits  in  connection  with  peridotite  anc 
serpentine.6  The  nickel-pyrrhotite  deposit  at  Erteli 6  and  the  coball 
fahlband  at  Skutterud  in  Modum  are  in  a  straight  line  only  15  km.  distanl 
from  each  other.  In  both  places  association  with  gabbroidal  rocks  is  estab- 
lished. We  may  therefore  assume,  in  any  case  for  Modum,  but  also  foi 
Los  and  perhaps  for  other  of  the  cobalt  fahlbands,  a  genetic  dependence 
upon  gabbroidal  rocks. 

Cobalt,  as  is  well  known,  is  more  readily  dissolved  than  its  twin 
element,  and  cobalt  oxide  is  more  easily  precipitated  from  solutions  than 
nickel  oxide.  In  harmony  with  this,  the  oobaltiferous  and  nickelif erous  lodes 
formed  by  aqueous  deposition — the  Mansfeld  cobalt  lodes  and  the  lodes  at 
Annaberg,  Schneeberg,  Temiskaming,  etc.,7 — contain  on  the  whole  more 
cobalt  than  nickel,  though  nickel  occurs  in  the  earth's  crust  much  more 

1  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,  Ze.it.  f.  prakt.  Qeol.,  1898,  p.  386. 

3  Ante,  p.  163.  3  Ante,  p.  158.  «  Ante,  p.  280. 

*  Ante,  p.  962.  •  Ante,  p.  297.  »  Ante,  pp.  666,  677. 
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extensively  than  cobalt.  The  miueralogical  and  chemical  analogy  between 
the  cobalt  fahlbands  on  the  one  hand  and  the  cobalt-  and  cobalt-bismuth 
lodes  on  the  other,  is  also  noteworthy. 

The  above  considerations,  according  to  Vogt,  give  ground  for  the  view 
that  the  cobalt  fahlband  at  Modum — and  doubtless  also  those  of  Los  and 
other  districts — was  deposited  from  solutions  which  in  one  way  or  another 
emanated  from  gabbroidal  intrusions.  These  solutions  followed  the 
well-defined  schist -planes,  from  which  planes  impregnation  proceeded. 
The  fahlbands  at  Modum  are  crossed  by  Archaean  granite-pegmatite 
dykes,  from  which  it  follows  that  mineralization  took  place  in  the 
Archaean  period.  Probably  the  mineral  solutions  were  an  immediate  after- 
effect of  the  gabbroidal  intrusions. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  cobalt  fahlbands 
satisfied  a  considerable  portion  perhaps  even  more  than  one-half  of  the 
relatively  small  demand  for  cobalt  preparations,  smalt  or  cobalt-blue. 
By  the  fall  in  the  price  of  smalt  which  followed  the  discovery  and 
manufacture  of  artificial  ultramarine  in  the  middle  of  the  forties,  several 
of  the  companies  exploiting  cobalt  fahlbands  were  ruined.  At  Modum 
work  was  soon  resumed,  though  on  a  limited  scale,  only  later  to  be 
suspended  once  again,  and  now  the  supply  of  cobalt  preparations  is 
derived  in  greater  part  from  Temiskaming.1  Owing  therefore  to  the  fact 
that  the  cobalt  fahlbands  are  no  longer  worked,  the  study  of  these  deposits 
is  encompassed  with  considerable  difficulty. 

MODUM  IN  NORWAY 

LITERATURE 

J.  F.  L.  HAUSMANN.  Rodeo  duroli  Skandinavien,  Part  2,  1812,  pp.  69-01. — K.  J1. 
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At  Modum,  including  Snarum — about  50  km.  in  a  straight  line  west 
of  Ohristiania  and  40  km.  north-east  of  Kongsberg — the  so-called  Bamle 
formation  prevails,  which  is  best  developed  at  Bamle  near  Kragero", 
and  belongs  to  the  upper,  perhaps  even  to  the  uppermost  portion  of  the 
fundamental  rocks.  This  formation  consists  of  thick  quartzites  with 
numerous,  very  large,  and  principally  bedded  intrusions  of  amphibolites 
and  amphibole-schists ;  to  these  must  be  added  several  gabbro  maesives, 
which  at  Snarum,  as  at  Barale,  are  accompanied  by  apatite  lodes.2  The 
*  Ante,  p.  660.  •  Ante,  p.  462. 
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amphibolites,  consisting  of  plagioclase,  hornblende,  some  mica,  garnet, 
etc.,  are,  according  to  W.  C.  Brogger,  altered  gabbros.  One  or  two  kilo- 
metres from  this  cobalt  deposit  a  number  of  serpentine-  and  ophi-magnesite 
occurrences  are  found. 

The  Modum  cobalt  fahlband  on  which  the  Skutterud  mine  is  situated, 
extends,  with  many  breaks,  through  the  long-abandoned  Snarum  mines,  for 
a  length  of  about  10  kilometres.  The  strike  is  almost  north-south,  the  dip  80° 
to  the  west.  The  most  important  cobalt  mineral  is  cobaltite,  which  often 
appears  in  well-defined  crystals ;  with  this  is  associated  some  skutterudite 
and  cobalt-arsenopyrite,  the  latter  containing  generally  6-8  per  cent, 


—  — -"^...    "_'  ..-•••     __..„.•- — "'    Quartette  with  layers  of  Amphibolite          ^ "" 


FIG.  449. — Map  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Moclum  fahlband  zone  including  to  the  south 
the  Skutterud  mine.     Many  granitic  dykes  crossing  the  fahlbandH  are  not  shown. 

and  seldom  as  much  as  18  per  cent  of  cobalt ;  some  erythrite  occurs 
as  a  secondary  product.  Pyrite,  •  pyrrhotite,  chalcopyrite,  and  some 
molybdenite,  are  also  found,  though  only  to  a  very  small  extent.  Galena 
and  sphalerite  are  absent  from  the  fahlbands  themselves,  but  occur, 
together  with  marcasite,  in  sparing  amount  in  some  quartz  -  calcite 
veins. 

With  the  cobalt  minerals  the  diopside  mineral,  malacolite  or  salite, 
occurs  frequently,  occasionally  even  in  large  amount ;  also  some  antho- 
phyllite,  tremolite,  epidote,  brown  tourmaline,  plagioclase,  quartz,  yttro- 
titanite,  etc.,  while  among  others,  small  crystals  of  apatite  and  rutile  have 
also  been  encountered. 

The  fahlband  zone,  including  the  barren  beds,  reaches  a  thickness 
of  80  or  100  m.,  and,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  '449,  accompanies  a  thick 
band  of  amphibolite.  Within  the  fahlband  zone  micaceous  quartzites  or 
even  mica-schists,  and  a  number  of  in  greater  part  conformably  inter- 
calated intrusions  of  thin  amphibolite  seams.,  are  principally  met.  In 
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association  with,  the  large  amphibolite  intrusions  has  already  been  men- 
tioned.1 

These  mines  were  started  in  1772,  from  which  date  up  to  1822  tlu«y 
were  worked  by  the  State,  passing  over  later  into  private  posneflsion.  Dim  n# 
the  period  of  greatest  success,  from  1830  to  the  beginning  of  the  'fortioH, 
roughly  1000  hands  were  employed.  Then,  as  the  result  of  tbo  diwcovwry 
of  artificial  ultramarine,  came  the  first  great  fall  in  the  prioo  of  cobalt- 
blue.  Operations  however  were  continued,  though  on  a  limited  wale,  up 
to  1898,  when  further  work  was  abandoned.  During  the  period  !I  H06-.1  HOB 
cobalt  products  containing  257  tons  of  metallic  cobalt  were  produced.2 
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Gladhammer,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Westeryik  in  Kalmar  Lan;  Venn, 
not  far  from  the  sphalerite  -mine  Arnmeberg,3  north  of  Vettem  ;  LOB  in. 
Helsingland  ;  Tunaberg,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nykj  oping  in  Sodornum- 
land ;  and  Hakonsboda,  south  of  Kafveltorp  in  Orebro  Lan. 
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On  Tunaberg  detailed  description  by  A.  ERDMANN,  Vot.  Akad,  Hittull.,  1848 ;  on 
Gladhammer,  Swedish  Geological  Exploration  Publications,  Ser.  0.  No.  <J4,  1884  ;  on  Vomi, 
ibid.  Ser.  Aa,  No.  84,  section  Askersund,  1889  ;  on  H&konsbodu,,  ibid.  Sor.  Bft,  No.  4,  1HKO  ; 
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The  occurrences  at  Gladhammer  and  Vena  are  typical  fahlbands,  the 
former  in  mica-  and  quartzite-schists,  the  latter  in  fine-grained  and  mica- 
ceous gneiss.  That  at  Los  was  also  formerly  described  as  an  ordinary  f  ahl- 
band,  as  for  instance  by  Durocher ;  4  according  to  G.  L6f strand,  the  oro 
at  this  place  occurs  in  the  schistose  portions  of  a  foliated  gabbro  massivo. 
At  Hakonsboda  it  is  found  in  slate  and  limestone;  and  at  Tunaberg  in  a 
massive  limestone.  These  two  last  occurrences  differ  more  or  less  con- 
siderably from  the  ordinary  cobalt  f ahlbands  of  the  Modum,  Gladhammer, 
and  Vena  type.  At  Tunaberg  the  ore  is  accompanied  by  contact  minerals. 

The  cobalt  ore  with  most  of  the  Swedish  occurrences  is  chiefly  cobaltite, 
which  at  Los  and  Tunaberg  is  accompanied  by  smaltite ;  at  Hakonttboda 
by  cobalt-arsenopyrite  ;  and  at  Gladhammer  by  linnaeite  and  geradoxf- 
fite.  In  some  deposits  bismuth  occurs  in  small  amount.  In  several 
cases  the  copper  content  was  so  considerable  that  the  the  mines  werci 
worked  not  only  for  cobalt  but  also  for  copper.  Some  of  these  deposits, 
especially  Tunaberg  but  also  Vena,  were  formerly  in  vigorous  operation  ; 
the  position  now  is  that  all  have  lain  idle  for  years. 

1  Ante,  p.  1136.  *  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,  in  Statadlconomiak  M&akrift,  GhrlntmuJa,  1000.  , 

8  Posted,  p.  1171.         *  Annales  des  minea,  Paris,  1849. 
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THE  SILESIAN  COBALT  FAHLBANDS  AT  QUEKBAOH  AND  GIEHREN  1 

Querbach  and  Giehren  lie  south,  of  Friedeberg.  Here  at  the  contact 
of  mica-schist  and  gneiss  a  1-5-5  m.  zone  of  crystalline  schist  occurs,  which 
in  part  contains  abundant  garnet  and  carries  cobalt-  and  tin  minerals  finely 
distributed.  Much  of  this  zone  consists  of  roundish  garnets  cemented  by 
chlorite.  The  metaUif  erous  minerals  occur  in  this  cementing  material,  the 
whole  constituting  the  so-called  garnet  ore.  No  sharp  demarcation  of 
the  ore-bearing  beds  is  anywhere  perceptible.  The  ore  consists  of  pyrite, 
pyrrhotite,  arsenopyrite,  galena,  sphalerite,  smaltite,  and  cassiterite,  the 
cobalt  ore  occurring  chiefly  at  Querbach,  the  tin  ore  at  Giehren. 

The  genesis  of  these  deposits  has  hitherto  not  been  satisfactorily 
established.  Since  the  ore-bearing  zone  is  profusely  crossed  by  quartz- 
and  calcite  veins,  the  ore  can  hardly  be  syngenetic.  The  occurrence  of 
tin  ore  with  the  cobalt  ore  distinguishes  these  Silesian  fahlbands  from 
the  Scandinavian ;  it  further  indicates  that  pneumatolytic  processes  were 
active  at  the  formation  of  the  deposit.  According  to  form  however  the 
deposits  belong  to  the  fahlbands.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  operations  were  not  inconsiderable ;  in  the  year  1842  they  were 
suspended. 

THE  PYRITE  BEDS 

The  deposits  of  this  type  were  formerly  reckoned  as  belonging  to 
the  '  Pyrite  group,'  which  included  all  pyrite-  and  marcasite  occurrences, 
whatever  their  genesis.  From  this  heterogeneous  group  the  following 
genetic  sub-groups  have  already  been  eliminated  and  described,  namely, 
the  intrusive  pyrite  deposits,  the  contact  pyrite  deposits,  the  pyrite 
lodes,  and  the  metasomatic  pyrite  deposits.  It  now  remains  to  discuss 
the  occurrence  of  presumably  sedimentary  nature. 

In  relation  to  form,  three  kinds  are  to  be  differentiated,  namely : 

1.  More  or  less  continuous  beds  which  have  been  subject  to  the  same 
tectonic  influences  as  the  enclosing  strata.  . 

2.  Concretionary  deposits  in  clayey  or  slaty  material,  the  concretions, 
sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less  closely  together,  being  found  in  all 
formations  from  the  Diluvium  to  the  Palasozoic.    Fossils  were  frequently 
the  cause  oJE  the  formation  of  these  concretions. 

3.  Impregnations  in  different  rocks,  particularly  in  slates,  as  for 
instance  alum-slates ;  and  in  clays,  as  alum-shales. 

1  H.  v.  FostonJborg-Paokisoh,  Der  metalliache  jBergbau  NiedersoKlesiena,  Vienna,  1881. 
W.  Bruhne,  in  collaboration  with  H.  Sticking,  £H'e  nutzbaren  Mineralien  und  Gebiryaurlen 
im  Deutschen  Seiche,  Berlin,  1906. 
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In  many  cases  the  separation  of  the  pyrite  bed  from  the  country-rock 
is  not  sharp ;  in  harmony  with  their  bedded  character  it  is  rather  the  case 
that  ore  and  co"untry-rock  replace  each  other  indifferently.  The  pyrite 
bands  on  the  Witwatersrand  for  instance,  as  illustrated  in  Tig.  i,  merge 
frequently  into  quartzite  ;  where  the  quartzite  becomes  conglomeratic  the 
pyrite  confines  itself  exclusively  to  the  cementing  material.  This  pyrito 
consists  either  of  more  or  less  clean  pyxite,  or  of  pyrite  intergrown  with 
the  sulphides  of  more  valuable  heavy  metals. 

The  thickness  of  pyrite  beds  is  very  variable ;  for  payability  great 
purity  of  the  material  and  considerable  thickness  are  essential.  Since 
the  pyrite  which  finds  its  way  to  the  present-day  market  contains  d-2-49 
per  cent  of  sulphur,  poorer  pyrite  beds  can  only  be  worked  at  a  profit 
when  the  demand  comes  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Alternating 
layers  of  pyrite  with  rock  material  occur  frequently  ;  such  deposits  are  only 
payable  when  the  ore  can  be  concentrated.  The  metalliferous  minerals 
which  as  a  rule  make  up  the  pyrite  beds  are,  in  addition  to  pyrite,  the 
sulphides  of  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  ;  with  pyrite  beds  in  ancient  forma- 
tions and  in  much  foliated  country,  pyrrhotite  also  is  frequently 
encountered.  The  finer  the  intergrowth,  the  more  expensive  is  the  pro- 
duction of  saleable  pyrite.  Of  the  gangue-mineralfl,  barite,  which  sometimes 
occurs  intimately  intergrown  with  the  ore-minerals,  comes  first ;  quartz 
and  other  minerals  are  rarer.  Accessory  precious  metals  such  as  gold 
and  silver  may  be  of  importance.  Both  occur  associated  with  the  pyrite  ; 
silver  however  also  with  the  galena,  which  latter  in  its  turn  is  intergrown 
with  the  pyrite.  According  to  the  extent  of  the  precious-metal  impregna- 
tion the  pyrite  deposits  may  merge  into  gold-  or  silver  deposits. 

Primary  depth-zones  owing  to  the  small  thickness  of  the  bed  are 
economically  unimportant.  Occasionally,  it  is  true,  a  cleaner  layer  in  the 
foot- wall  can  be  differentiated  from  poorer  ore  in  the  hanging-wall.  It  has 
already  been  indicated  that  in  the  Rammelsberg  deposit  primary  depth- 
zones  in  clean  ore  are  occasionally  also  found.1 

The  secondary  depth-zones  are  those  ordinarily  found  with  the  pyritic 
sulphide  deposits.  Under  favourable  conditions  a  gossan  is  formed  which 
contains  relatively  much  heavy-metal  sulphate  but  may  be  practically 
free  from  sulphur,  leaving  only  the  corroded  nature  of  the  country-rock 
to  suggest  the  existence  of  a  pyrite  deposit  in  depth.  In  the  cementation 
zone  below  this  oxidation  zone  the  precious-metal  content  may  become 
concentrated,  while  the  pyrite  and  any  galena  or  sphalerite  present  will 
have  only  suffered  alteration  in  so  far  as  they  effected  a  precipitation  of 
the  precious  metals. 

The  primary  zone  below  the  zone  of  cementation  can  exhibit  no 

1  Ante,  p.  212. 
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primary  depth-zones  in  the  direction  of  the  dip,  since  the  tilting  of  the 
deposit  is  secondary.  The  foregoing  occasional  primary  variations  relate 
then  exclusively  to  the  original  horizontal  deposition  of  the  ore. 

The  alum-ore  occurrences  may  be  regarded  as  exceedingly  impure 
sedimentary  pyrite  deposits  ;  they  consist  of  soft  shale  with  pyrite  finely 
disseminated  throughout.  To  such  shale  the  name  of  alum-shale  was  given 
because  of  its  former  application  to  the  production  of  alum.  Upon  weather- 
ing, aluminium  sulphate  and  alkali  sulphates  are  formed,  which  can  be 
leached.  After  the  addition  of  any  still  lacking  alum  constituents  to 
the  resultant  solution — generally  more  alkali  sulphates  are  necessary — 
alum  crystallizes  out.  The  position  of  the  alum-ores  among  the  ores 
has  already  been  discussed.1 

Petrographically,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  structure  of  alum-shale  is 
very  fine-grained  and  this  shale  is  consequently  characterized  by  earthy 
fracture.  By  weathering  it  loses  its  black  colour  and  generally  becomes 
brownish-grey.  In  respect  to  the  usually  considerable  bitumen  content, 
alum-shale  resembles  the  Mansfeld  copper-shale.  Most  alum-shales  belong 
to  the  Palaeozoic. 

The  Swedish  alum-shales  in  Narke  and  Westergotland  are  especially 
well  known.  These  are  associated  with  loaf-shaped,  peculiar  accumulations 
of  bitumen  rich  in  carbon,  known  locally  as  Kolm,  for  which  because  of 
their  radium  content  radium  works  were  erected.  The  attempt  was  how- 
ever abandoned  as  sufficient  radium  was  not  recovered,  the  application 
of  alum-shale  in  this  direction  not  being  possible  at  present. 

In  the  stratigraphy  of  the  Palseozoic  formation  in  Germany,  the  alum- 
shales  of  the  Culm  formation,  which  occur  principally  at  the  lower  contact 
with  Devonian  and  at  the  upper  contact  with  Upper  Carboniferous,  are  of 
importance.  While  the  lower  bed  has  only  a  very  small  thickness,  the  upper 
is  sometimes  more  than  100  m.  thick,  and  formerly  was  extensively  mined. 

In  relation  to  genesis,  it  can  be  assumed  that  in  all  probability 
the  pyrite  content  is  primary,  and  that  alum-shale  accordingly  is  a  true 
sedimentary  deposit. 

Pyrite  concretions  arc  found  in  the  most  varied  geological  formations. 
These  at  various  places  in  Germany  it  was  formerly  attempted  to 
exploit.  Under  present  conditions  however  such  deposits  are  invariably 
unpayable,  since  the  pyrite  masses  available  in  other  classes  of  deposit, 
especially  the  intrusive  pyrite  deposits,  are  so  enormous  that  very  favour- 
able conditions  must  be  fulfilled  before  the  payability  of  a  pyrite  deposit 
is  possible.  Accordingly,  to-day,  only  the  compact  pyrite  beds,  which,  by 
the  way,  very  seldom  occur,  are  of  economic  importance.  The  number  of 
these  deposits  according  to  present  knowledge  is,  at  most,  but  moderate. 

1  Ante,  p.  73, 
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— L.  BETrsHATTSEiir.  '  Das  Devon  dea  nordliohen  Oberharzes  u.s.w.'  Abhandl.  dor  pr. 
geol.  Landesanst.,  1800,  N.F.  Part  30. — A.  BBKQEAT.  '  Uber  merkwtirdigo  EinBohliiSHO 
im  Kieslager  des  Rammelaberges  bei  Goslar,'  Zeit.  f.  prakt.  Geol,,  1902,  p.  289  ;  Die  Erz- 
lagerstatten,  1st  half,  1904,  p.  329. — W.  WIEOHBLT.  '  Die  Beziehungen  des  Rammolsborgor 
Erzlagers  zu  seinen  Nebengesteinen,'  Berg-  u.  Hiittenm.  Ztg.,  1904,  p.  285. — F.  KLOOKMANN. 
'  Uber  den  Einfluss  der  Metamorphose  auf  die  mineralisohe  Zusammensetzung  dor  Kies- 
lageretatten,'  Zeit.  f.  prakt.  Geol.,  1904,  p.  153. — K.  ANDIU&E.  '  Ubor  den  Erhaltungs- 
zustand  eines  Goniatiten  und  einiger  anderer  Versteinerungen  aus  dom  Banderzo  dos 
Rammelsbergor  Kieslagers,'  Zeit.  f.  prakt.  Geol.,  1908,  p.  166. — B.  BATJMQABTIUJ.  '  Ubor 
Spharosiderite  in  unmittelbarer  Naohbarsohaft  des  Rammelsbergor  ICreslagers,'  Zontralbl. 
f.  Mineralogie,  Geologie,  u.  Palaontologie,  1909,  p.  577. — W.  LINDGBBW  and  J.  D.  IRVING. 
'  The  Origin  of  the  Rammelsberg  Ore-Deposit,'  Scon.  Geol.,  1911,  VI.  p.  303. — SanuLss. 
'  Beitrfi-ge  zur  Kenntnis  der  Kieslagerstatte  des  Rammelsberges,'  MS.  in  Arohiv  dor  gool. 
Landesanstalt. 

The  pyrite  deposit  at  Rammelsberg  on  the  north-west  border  of  the 
Harz  is  among  the  most  interesting  of  known  deposits,  while  among  the 
pyrite  deposits  no  other  has  been  the  subject  of  such  a  variety  of  explana- 
tion or  so  mucn  study. 

The  general  geological  position  has  long  been  established.  The 
Rammelsberg,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  450,  is  an  overturned  air-anticline, 
the  core  of  which  consists  of  Lower  Devonian  Spirifer  sandstone.  The 
south-west  overturned  flank  which  encloses  the  bed  is  in  the  miner's 
foot-wall  of  this  sandstone.  It  consists  of  Middle  Devonian  beds,  first  of 
the  Oalceola  slate  3  m:  in  thickness,  and  then,  geologically  above  this 
slate,  of  Wissenbach  beds,  the  so-called  Goslar  slates.  In  these  slates 
the  ore-bed  is  intercalated.  It  is  bounded  chiefly  by  tectonic  planes,  of 
which  the  c  Wimrner  Indicator '  is  the  most  characteristic.  This  indicator, 
which  is  an  overthrust,  is  0-5  m.  thick  and  situated  2-3  m.  from  the  deposit, 
in  the  miner's  foot-wall — which  owing  to  the  overturning  is  the  geological 
hanging-wall — following  the  deposit  both  in  strike  and  dip. 

The  deposit  in  plan  forms  two  ore-bodies,  namely,  the  south-west  or 
old  bed  and  the  north-east  or  new  bed,  these,  representing  the  two  trans- 
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versely  dislocated  portions  of  one  and  the  same  deposit,  being  connected 
by  scattered  broken  fragments. 

The  Goslar  slates  strike  about  north-east,  are  very  poor  in  fossils, 
and  dip  at  an  angle  of  45°-50°  towards  the  south-east.  Some  years  ago 
Goniatites  were  met  in  the  ore-bed,  while  recently  in  the  foot-wall  slate 
a  0-5  m.  bed  containing  Pinacitea  Jugleri  R.,  Bactrites  gratilis,  and 
Orthoceras,  was  found.  Here  and,  there  quartzite  beds  are  intercalated  in 
the  slates.  One  of  these  in  the  hanging- wall,  exposed  in  the  Julius- 
Fortunatus  adit,  carries  sphaerosiderite  concretions  with  frequent  organic 
remains  and  veins  of  pyrite,  quartz,  and  barite. 

The  separation  between  the  ore-body  and  the  country-rock  is  generally 
sharp.  The  old  bed  is  often  accompanied  by  a  fine  clay-parting,  while 
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Fro.  4CO. — Section  and  plan  showing  tho  geological  position  of  tho  BtimmolsliorB  pyrite  bod 
iieur  Gcmlar.    Kloukmann. 

tke  new  bed,  discovered  only  in  1859,  exhibits  in  the  hanging-wall  a  tritur- 
ated slaty  material  of  variable  thickness,  resembling  lode-slate  and  known 
locally  as  Ariback.  This  material  is  sharply  separated  from  both  ore-body 
and  country-rock,  and  consists  of  deep-black  slaty  material  with  numerous 
pressure  surfaces  and  sliokensides.  Since  also  it  is  traversed  by  many 
veins  and  fractures  filled  with  gangue  and  ore-minerals,  it  bears  all  the 
evidences  of  being  a  disturbance  zone,  More  complicated  is  the  separation 
of  the  ore  from  the  country-rock  around  the  finger  or  tongue  of  pyrite 
which,  projects  from  the  main  body  into  the  slates.  In  this  branch  body 
alternating  layers  of  ore  and  slaty  material,  the  so-called  alate-band  ore, 
occasionally  occur,  in  which  the  thickness  of  the  metalliferous  layers  varies. 
Sometimes  these  are  microscopically  fine,  and  sometimes  several  centi- 
metres thick ;  sometimes  the  ore  predominates,  and  sometimes  the  slaty- 
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material.  This  restriction  of  the  banded  ore  to  the  branch  body  is  striking ; 
in  this  body  it  continues  along  the  strike  both  in  the  foot- wall  and  hanging- 
wall,  though  it  appears  to  be  absent  from  the  middle  portion.  In  the  old 
bed  this  banding  in  the  branch  is  fairly  regular ;  in  the  new,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  the  most  confused  plication.  Schulz  from  microscopical 
investigation  considered  that  the  metalliferous  content  of  this  banded  ore 
was  epigenetic  and  had  in  part  replaced  the  slaty  material. 

The  old  bed  reaches  20  metres  or  more  in  thickness,  being  thickest 
at  the  level  of  the  Julius-Fortunatus  adit.  The  new  bed  in  the  central 
portion  is  on  an  average  15  m.  thick,  though  frequently  it  is  much  less. 
The  deposit  from  end  to  end  is  known  for  1200  m.  along  the  strike.  The 
old  bed  comes  to  the  surface,  while  the  new  bed  pinches  out  close  under 
the  surface,  its  thickness  at  places  in  the  top  levels  being  but  small. 

Of  the  numerous  disturbances  which  have  affected  the  deposit,  one 
in  the  western  part  of  the  old  bed,  which  in  depth  throws  the  ore-body 
into  the  foot-wall,  is  noteworthy.  Numerous  fractures  within  the  ore-body 
are  now  filled  with  sulphides  of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  antimony,  and  with 
pyrite.  The  ore -bed  itself  consists  principally  of  pyrite,  chalcopyrite, 
galena,  sphalerite,  and  barite.  The  ore,  always  very  fine-grained,  often 
occurs  highly  contorted. 

At  Rammelsberg,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  451,  the  following  ores  are  differ- 
entiated :  pyritic  ore,  lead  ore  with  a  preponderating  amount  of  pyrite  ; 
mixed  ore,  lead  ore  with  chalcopyrite  and  pyrite  ;  grey  ore,  lead  ore  with  a 
preponderating  amount  of  barite ;  and  brown  ore,  lead  ore  with  a  pre- 
ponderating amount  of  sphalerite.  The  distribution  of  these  ores  has 
frequently  been  given  upon  the  basis  of  the  developments  at  particular 
dates.  In  the  old  bed  it  was  believed  that  the  following  sequence 
from  the  present  hanging-wall  to  the  foot-wall  was  recognizable  :  copper 
ore,  pyrite,  mixed  ore,  lead  ore,  and  grey  ore.  Schulz,  who  recently 
compiled  a  section  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  developments,  confirmed 
the  occurrence  of  such  a  zonal  arrangement  in  certain  parts  of  the 
old  bed ;  while  for  the  middle  of  that  bed,  at  the  horizon  of  the  Julius- 
Fortunatus  adit  and  the  Bergesfahrt,  he  established  from  hanging-wall 
to  foot-wall  the  sequence :  pyrite,  copper  ore,  pyrite,  pyritic  lead  ore, 
mixed  ore,  and  lead  ore.  Below  the  Julius-Fortunatus  adit  the  pyritic 
layers  intercalated  between  the  mixed  and  copper  ores  pinch  out,  and  the 
sequence  from  hanging-wall  to  foot-wall  becomes,  pyrite,  copper  ore, 
mixed  ore,  and  lead  ore.  At  the  western  end  the  old  bed  consists  on  the 
other  hand  exclusively  of  pyritic  lead  ore.  At  the  eastern  end  also,  the 
amount  of  pyrite  considerably  increases,  while  at  the  same  time  some 
barite  found  in  the  upper  levels  is  in  depth  almost  absent.  The  hanging- 
wall  branch  of  the  old  bed,  the  occurrence  of  which  is  due  to  disturbance, 
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consists  in  the  upper  western  portion  of  pyritic  lead  ore,  and  in  the  east 
of  pyxite  with  traces  of  barite. 

In  the  new  bed  no  regularity  of  distribution  can  be  established.  The' 
filling  of  this  much  fractured  and  narrower  ore-body  consists  chiefly  of 
lead-,  copper-,  and  mixed  ore.  Pyrite  recedes  strikingly  and  occurs  only 
to  the  west,  in  small  thickness.  The  occurrence  of  grey  ore  in  the  upper 
.portion  and  of  brown  ore  in  greater  depth,  is  characteristic  of  this  ore-bed. 

The  different  varieties  of  ore  are  nowhere  sharply  separated,  but 
merge  gradually  into  one  another.  They  all  consist  of  the  same  metal- 
liferous minerals  and  only  exist  by  reason  of  the  varied  proportions  in 
which  these  minerals  occur. 

COMPOSITION  OP  PEIWOIPAL  VABIETIES  OP  QBE 


No.  I. 
Copper  Ore. 

.No.  II. 
Copper  Ore. 

Pyrite. 

Mixed  Ore. 

Lead  Ore. 

Grey  Ore. 

Par  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent 

Au     . 

0-00013 

0-00015 

0-00011 

0-00015 

0-00007 

Ag      . 

0-015 

0-007 

0-005 

0-015 

0-007 

0-0017 

Cu      . 

18-32 

10-10 

2-24 

4-45 

0-65 

0-51 

Pb      . 

'4-73 

2-31 

2-10 

10-69 

11-94 

15-30 

Bi 

0-12 

0-11 

0-12 

Trace 

Trace 

As      . 

0-10 

0-11 

0-15 

0-06 

0-04 

Sb      . 

0-12 

0-12 

0-08 

0-13 

0-10 

Fo      . 

24-56 

33-55 

35-94 

13-66 

16-24 

'  4-87 

Zn      . 

9-76 

4-50 

4-60 

20-25 

18-00 

2-16 

Mn     . 

1-34 

1-22 

1-42 

1-69 

2-61 

0-39 

Ni      . 

0-06 

0-07 

0-07 

0-06 

0-05 

Co      . 

0-02 

0-01 

0-04 

Trace 

Trace 

AM). 

CaC03 

0-71 
1-79     , 

0-53 
4-22 

1-57 
6-90 

1-36 
4-09 

0-82 
6-79 

0-30 
0-66 

MgC03 

0-30 

0-69 

1-07 

0-92 

1-18 

S 

32-08 

38-39 

38-72 

24-44 

30-32 

16-iJi 

SiOj   . 

1-49 

2-24 

2-96 

2-86 

2-66 

1-70 

BaS04 

2-93 

0-82 

0-52 

13-82 

6-74 

55-04 

Alkali 

0-26 

1-30 

1-84 

1-94 

1-28 

1-03 

98-70 

100-08 

99-22 

100-33 

99-60 

98-86 

The  Kupferkniest,  which  occurs  in  the  hanging- wall  of  the  old  bed,  is 
.  particularly  interesting.  This  slate,  according  to  Bergeat,  is  traversed 
by  a  network  of  heavy-metal  sulphides,  including  chalcopyrite,  pyrite, 
sphalerite,  and  galena,  together  with  quartz,  calcite,  and  barite,  while 
lenses  and  masses  of  pure  chalcopyrite  and  pyrite  are  also  often  seen. 
It  occurs  intercalated  between  the  main  body  and  the  hanging-wall 
branch,  over  an  area  about  200  m.  long  and  of  variable  width,  this  at  the 
level  of  the  Julius-Fortunatus  adit  reaching  a  maximum  of  90  metres. 
Along  the  dip  this  Kniest  lies  conformably  with  the  bed ;  at  one  place  it 
occurs  actually  in  the  bed.  According  to  Krusch  and  other  authorities 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  primary  formation  of  the  bed. 
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The  genesis  of  the  Bammelsherg  deposit  is  much  disputed.  Schuster 
in  1867  and  others  before  him,  ascribed  a  sedimentary  origin  to  the  deposit, 
a  view  which  Wimmer,  Stelzner,  Klockmann,  and  Bergeat,  later  endorsed. 
The  first  to  advocate  an  epigenetic  origin  were,  Lossen  in  1876  and  Vogt 
in  1894,  who  emphasized  the  intrusive  character,  and  maintained  that 
the  slates  forming  the  country-rock  of  the  deposit  represented  a  facies 
formed  in  considerable  depth,  and  that  therefore  a  shallow-water  deposi- 
tion as  assumed  by  Schuster  and  Klockmann  was  excluded.  At  the  same 
time  they  pointed  out  that  the  hanging-wall  and  foot-wall  boundaries 
of  the  deposit  were  formed  by  tectonic  planes,  and  that  in  the  place  of  a 
substantial  conformity  a  gradual  merging  of  the  different  varieties  of  ore 
might  bo  observed  along  the  strike.  Finally,  they  considered  that  a  genetic 
association  between  the  deposit  and  the  eruptive  rocks  occurring  in  its 
neighbourhood,  might  be  assumed. 

The  adherents  of  the  sedimentary  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  regard 
the  hard  arenaceous  slates  as  well  as  the  quartzites,  as  littoral  formations, 
and  explain  the  tectonic  planes  as  having  arisen  after  the  formation  of  the 
bed  ;  they  controvert  also  the  relation  between  the  neighbouring  eruptives 
and  the  deposit.  Klockmann,  one  of  those  best  acquainted  with  the  deposit, 
rejects  any  parallelism  of  the  Rammelsberg  bed  with  the  Norwegian, 
pyrite  occurrences.  In  so  far  that  barite,  which  occurs  abundantly  in  the 
Bammelsberg  ore,  is  absent  from  the  Norwegian  pyrite  deposit,  there  is  of 
course  no  parallelism.  Klockmann  regards  the  Kammelsberg  deposit  as 
contemporaneous  with  the  surrounding,  country-rock,  and  as  having  been 
formed  in  a  basin-like  depression  of  the  clay-slate.  Evidence  of  this  he 
sees  in  the  fine  slate  bands  intercalated  in  the  ore  like  the  growth  rings 
in  a  tree.  The  heavy  metals,  according  to  him,  were  precipitated  from 
solutions  by  one  or  other  of  the  reduction  processes. 

The  differences  in  the  theories  of  genesis  are  in  part  due  to  the  fact 
that  formerly  it  was  endeavoured  to  bring  together  into  one  class  all  the 
more  important  pyrite  deposits.  It  having  been  demonstrated  by 
Krusch  that  such  a  classification  is  untenable,  pyrite  can  no  longer  be 
given  an.  admittedly  unjustifiable  preference  among  metalliferous  minerals, 
but  the  deposits  which  it  forms,  like  deposits  of  all  other  minerals,  must 
according  to  their  genesis  be  divided  into  magmatic,  contact-metamorphic, 
lode-like,  metasomatic,  and  bed-like  deposits. 

Latterly,  Bergeat  and  Bode  have  found  Gordatites  in  the  ore-bed,  a 
discovery  which  affords  considerable  support  to  Klookmann's  theory.  In 
our  opinion  the  Kammelsberg  deposit,  the  original  geological  position  of 
which  owing  to  numerous  disturbances  is  difficult  to  determine,  can  only 
be  either  a  sediment  or  a  replacement  of  Middle  Devonian  limestone. 
Since  however  for  the  latter  view  sufficient  evidence  is  not  forthcoming,  it 
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appears  proper  to  Beyschlag  and  Krusch,  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, to  regard  the  E-ammelsberg  ore-bed  as  a  sedimentary  deposit.1 

Mining  at  Rammelsberg  is  very  old,  dating  back  at  least  to  the  year 
972.  According  to  Bergeat,  the  oldest  workings  of  the  upper  levels  and 
the  old  dumps  date  from  the  hoary  past.  The  establishment  of  the  town 
Goslar,  a  residence  of  the  king  of  Saxony,  coincided  with  the  period  of 
greatest  activity.  After  numerous  interruptions,  some  of  which  lasted  for 
centuries,  in  1635  and  1642  upon  the  establishment  of  the  so-called 
communion — that  is,  the  joint  possession  and  management  by  Hanover 
and  Brunswick,  into  which  Prussia  subsequently  entered — the  present 
industrial  period  began.  Germany  is  poor  in  pyrite-  and  copper  deposits, 
Rammelsberg  being  its  most  important  pyrite  occurrence.  The  economic 
importance  of  this  deposit,  the  mines  upon  which  have  so  far  pene- 
trated to  a  depth  of  roughly  about  400  m.,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  figures  :  in  1909  the  production  amounted  to  22,467  tons  of 
copper-  and  mixed  ores,  against  27,600  tons  in  the  preceding  year.  Of  this 
amount  the  Prussian  portion  was  12,838  tons — 15,772  in  the  preceding 
year— worth  £15,500.  The  total  output  had  therefore  a  value  of  £27,125. 

OTHER  GERMAN  PYRITE  DEPOSITS,  CONCRETION-  AND  ALUM-SLATE 

DEPOSITS,  ETC. 

LITERATURE 

W.  BRUHNS,  in  collaboration  -with  H.  BOOKING.  Die  nutzbaron  Mineralien  und 
Qebirgsarten  im  Doutsohen  Reiohe.  Berlin,  1 908. — A.  SACHS.  Die  Bodenschatze  Sohlesiens. 
Leipzig,  1900. 

At  Misdroy  small  pyrite  layers  and  veins  in  Senonian  marls  are  found 
along  the  north  of  the  Island  of  Wollin  ;  these  were  formerly  worked.  The 
deposit  at  Rohnau  in  Silesia  south  of  Kupferberg,  where  thick  pyrite 
beds  occur  in  crystalline  schists  and  are  won  in  opencut,  is  of  some 
importance.  From  these  beds  are  obtained  sulphur,  copperas,  and 
iron  oxide  for  red  pigment,  Mining  operations  began  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  were  suspended  in  1891,  and  revived  again  in  1904.  In  the  ffichtel- 
gebirge,  pyrite,  together  with  pyrrhotite  and  chalcopyrite,  occurs  as  beds 
in  gneiss,  at  Weirsberg  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kupferberg  near  Kulmbach. 
The  ore  is  treated  for  copperas,  mixed  vitriol,  and  alum,  while  glass  polishers' 
red  is  obtained  from  the  residual  material.  ' 

Closely  associated  with  the  pyrite  beds  are  the  alum-slate — vitriol  slate 
— and  alum-shale  occurrences,  ^frequently  the  distribution  of  the  pyrite  in 

1  The  evidence  brought  forward  in  support  of  an  epigonetio  genesis  by  Lindgren  and 
Irving  in  their  work  above  cited  throws  no  now  light  upon  tho  question,,  while  according  to 
recent  investigation  by  Erdmannsdorfer,  the  results  of  which  have  not  yet  been  published, 
tho  observations  of  these  two  authorities  are  disputable. 
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these  rocks  is  so  fine  that  a  mechanical  separation  of  the  pyrite  from  the 
non-metalliferous  material  is  not  possible.  The  production  of  alum  from 
such  slates  and  shales  reached  its  greatest  development  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth,  century.  While  the  alum- 
slates,  as  already  mentioned,  occur  most  extensively  in  the  Silurian  and 
Culm,  most  alum-shales  are  found  in  the  Brown  Coal  formation.  Such  slates 
have  been  worked  in  many  places  in  the  Thuringian  Forest,  as  for  instance 
at  Sophienau,  Garnsdorf,  Wetzelstein,  Arnebach,  Schmiedefeld,  and 
Spechtsbrunn,  while  in  Westphalia  extensive  operations  were  centred 
upon  the  alum-slate  belt  which  to  the  south  extends  along  the  coal-bearing 
Upper  Carboniferous  in  an  easterly  and  north-easterly  direction.  Pyritic 
Upper  Carboniferous  and  Permian  slates  also  have  been  exploited  at 
Dudweiler  in  Saarbriicken  and  at  Kirn  in  Kreuznach.  Alum-  and 
vitriol  slates  are  also  known  in  the  clayey  coal  of  Lorraine,  Wiirtemberg, 
and  Bavaria. 

The  Brown  Coal  shales  formerly  were  likewise  largely  used  for  the 
production  of  alum  and  copperas,  and  were  in  part  even  more  important 
than  the  coal  seams  interbedded  with  them.  Of  these  shales  the  following 
are  worthy  of  mention  :  the  brown  coal  with  abundant  pyrite  at  Buxweiler 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Vosges,  which  was  chiefly  used  for  the  pro- 
duction of  alum  and  copperas  and  only  to  a  small  extent  for  fuel ;  similar 
alum  works  formerly  in  operation  at  Grossalmerode  in  Hesse  and  at 
Biestedt  in  Thuringia ;  shales  containing  large  pyrite  nodules  formerly 
also  worked  for  copperas  at  Bott.  The  number  of  these  examples  might 
be  considerably  increased.  Among  the  youngest  deposits,  possibly  still 
undergoing  formation,  belong  the  vitriol  peats ,  which  likewise  may  be  used 
in  the  preparation  of  copperas.  The  peat  is  either  impregnated  by  pyrite 
or  it  contains  free  sulphuric  acid.  The  beds'  at  Trossin  in  Torgau,  Moschwig 
in  Wittenberg,  and  those  at  Kamnig,  Seif  ersdorf ,  Beichmannsdorf ,  Striegen- 
dorf  in  Grotkau,  etc.,  have  considerable  extent.  These  deposits  however 
no  longer  have  any  economic  importance. 


WITWATEESBAND  GBOUP 
THE  AuBiimous  CONGLOMERATES 

To  this  group,  named  after  the  principal  occurrence,  belong  the  auri- 
ferous conglomerates  which  in  fairly  regular  development  may  extend 
over  large  areas.  On  the  Witwatersrand  many  such,  auriferous  beds  lie 
one  above  the  other,  separated  from  one  another  by  barren  material  of 
variable  thickness. 

Only  in  exceptional  cases  do  such  conglomerates  lie  horizontally; 
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generally  they  are  folded  mostly  into  anticlines  and  synolines,  and  disturbed 
by  faults,  so  that  in  any  district  the  determination  of  the  tectonics  is  of 
great  importance. 

Genetically,  the  auriferous  conglomerates  of  different  districts  arc 
very  different  deposits.  When  the  conglomerates  have  resulted  from 
the  disintegration  of  gold  lodes  the  detritus  of  which  after  concentration  by 
natural  waters  became  subsequently  cemented,  such  conglomerates  repre- 
sent fossil  gravels.  The  gold  occurs  then  principally  in  rounded  nuggets 
and  grains,  while  the  larger  fragments  as  well  as  the  cementing  material 
are  mostly  .free  from  gold.  In  other  cases  the  gold  is  mostly  confined 
to  the  cementing  material ;  such  goltl  may  have  been  precipitated  during 
the  formation  of  the  conglomerate,  or  it  may  have  subsequently  reached 
the  conglomerate  through  fissures. 

The  mechanical  concentration  of  material  subsequently  cemented  to 
conglomerate  took  place  either  in  rivers — fluviatile  conglomerates — or  on 
the  sea-coast — marine  conglomerates.  In  the  first  case,  long  extending 
river  terraces  distinguishable  from  ordinary  'gravels  more  particularly  by 
the  regular  presence  of  a  cementing  material  were  formed ;  while  in  the 
latter  case  terraces  extending  usually  over  large  areas  of  mostly  irregular 
form,  resulted. 

The  distribution  of  the  gold  may  vary  in  vertical  section  as  well 
as  in  horizontal  extent.  In  those  cases,  as  with  fossil  gravels,  where  the 
precious  metal  occurs  within  pebbles  or  as  small  nuggets  or  grains,  it 
is  frequently  concentrated  in  the  lowest  bed,  so  that  a  lower  auriferous 
primary  zone  may  be  distinguished  from  an  upper  poorer  zone.  Should 
the  gold  have  secondarily  entered  the  conglomerate  from  fissures,  such 
primary  depth  -  zones  are  not  observable,  but  an  irregular  horizontal 
distribution  occurs,  in  so  far  that  the  gold  content  is  frequently  highest  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  such  fissures,  from  whence  it  gradually  diminishes  on 
either  side. 

The  gold  conglomerates  with  syngenetic  gold  were  formerly  regarded 
as  affording  typical  examples  of  uniformity  in  gold  content.  The 
possibility  of  poorer  and  richer  portions  alternating  from  place  to  place 
nevertheless  exists  even  with  these  deposits.  It  is  advisable  in  all  cases 
therefore,  be  the  origin  of  the  gold  what  it  may,  not  to  sink  new  shafts 
and  erect  equipment  on  the  results  obtained  from  a  few  bore-holes,  but 
before  doing  this,  to  test  the  conglomerate  for  its  average  gold  content" 
by  a  great  number  of  such  holes,  etc. 

With  conglomerates  carrying  gold  in  the  form  of  nuggets  or  grains 
the  precious  metal  occurs  as  free  gold.  With  those,  however,  where 
impregnation  took  place  from  fissures  it  is  found  mostly  in  the  form 
of  auriferous  pyrite  and  only  quite  subordinately  as  free  gold.  A  similar 
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phenomenon  is  sometimes  exhibited  when  the  gold  has  been  deposited 
syngenetically  with  the  cementing  material.  When  such  gold  conglomerates 
come  to  the  surface  the  gold  associated  with  pyrite,  just  as  happens 
with  lodes,  becomes  dissolved  by  atmospheric  agencies.  In  this  manner, 
at  surface  an  oxidation  zone  with  but  little  free  gold,  and,  not  far  below, 
a  cementation  zone  with  somewhat  more  free  gold,  may  become  formed. 
Extensive  metal  migration  however  does  not  as  a  rule  take  place,  since 
the  large  amount  of  barren  pebbles  in  the  conglomerate,  and  the  solidity 
of  the  cement,  greatly  hinder  the  circulation  of  water.  The  gold  of  these 
deposits  is  as  a  rule  very  pure ;  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  silver 
accompanying  it,  it  resembles  that  of  the  old  gold  lodes. 

The  economic  importance  of  the  Witwatersrand  deposits,  as  will  be 
gathered  from  the  table  of  production  already  given,1  is  very  considerable ; 
this  district,  to-day  doubtless  the  most  important  gold  producer  of  the 
world,  was  responsible  in  1911  for  about  35  per  cent  of  the  world's  output. 

Of  this  form  of  deposit,  one  important  representative  is  known, 
namely : 

THE  CONGLOMERATES  ON  THE  WITWATEBSBAND  IN  THE  TBANSVAAL 
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The  oldest  f ormation  in  South  Africa  is  gneiss,  upon  which  highly 
crystalline  schists  with  intrusive  granitic  rocks  are  bedded.  Immediately 
upon  the  crystalline  schists,  probably  unconformably,  follows  the  Wit- 
watersrand formation  which,  particularly  in  the  Band  district,  is  extensively 
developed  and  divided  into  a  lower  and  an  upper  division.  While  in 
the  lower  division,  in  addition  to  quartzites,  ferruginous  schists  occur 
abundantly,  the  upper  division  consists  chiefly  of  quartzites  and  con- 
glomerates, with  only  one  single  slate  bed,  known  as  the  Kimberley  Reef 
shale.  These  two  divisions  lie  conformably  to  each  other,  the  conglomer- 
ates of  the  Main  Reef  Series  forming  the  base  of  the  upper  division.  In 
general  the  thickness  of  the  beds  decreases  towards  the  east. 

While  in  the  centre  of  the  Rand  the  above-described  normal  section 
with  the  Main  Reef  conglomerates  as  the  lowest  obtains,  in  the  west  a 
number  of  other  conglomerate  beds  occur  still  lower.  In  the  Central 
Rand  the  horizontal  thickness  of  the  Witwatersrand  formation  is  24,000 
feet ;  to  the  west,  at  Klerksdorp  for  instance,  it  is  substantially  greater  ; 
while  to  the  east  it  is  decidedly  less.  The  beds,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  452, 
form  an  extensive,  approximately  east-west  syncline,  the  outline  of  which, 
particularly  to  the  south,  is  disturbed  by  much  detailed  folding. 

After  the  folding  and  tilting  of  the  Witwatersrand  formation  fol- 
lowed a  period  of  eruption,  to  which  extensive  occurrences  of  volcanic 
rock  owe  their  existence.  These  constitute  the  Vaal  River  formation  which, 
apart  from  relatively  small  thicknesses  of  quartzite,  conglomerate,  and 
coarse  sandstone  at  its  lower  and  upper  limits,  consists  principally  of 
eruptive  rocks.  Upon  the  Vaal  River  formation  comes  the  Lydenburg 
formation,  at  the  base  of  which  is  found  the  Black  Reef;  and  then,  the 
Cape  formation,  which  in  its  turn  is  overlaid  unconformably  by  the 
Karroo  formation  containing  coal  seams. 

According  to  Voit,  gold-bearing  conglomerates  and  quartzites  also 
occur  in  formations  younger  than  the  Witwatersrand  beds,  the  best 
known  of  these  being  the  Black  Reef,  and  the  Du  Preez  Series  near 
Rietfontein. 

Concerning  geological  age,  that  of  the  Witwatersrand  formation 
has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  determined.  While  the  crystalline  rocks 
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are  Archaean,  the  Witwatersrand  beds  belong  perhaps  to  the  Algonkian, 
the  Lydenburg  formation  possibly  to  the  Silurian,  and  the  Cape  formation 
possibly  to  the  Devonian. 

With  regard  to  gold  content,  only  the  conglomerates  known  as 
'  banket  reefs  '  come  into  consideration.  These  in  general  strike  east- west 
and  at  the  surface  dip  at  an  angle  of  60°-85°  to  the  south,  this  dip 
with  greater  depth  becoming  flatter.  The  banket  or  conglomerate  con- 
sists of  well-rounded  pebbles  varying  in  size  from  a  hazel-nut  to  a  hen's 
egg,  and  united  by  a  siliceous  cement.  The  rock  separating  the  different 
banket  beds  consists  of  quartzite  or  quartzitic  sandstone.  The  gold 
occurs  in  the  cement  and  is  associated  almost  exclusively  with  pyrite.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  surface  this  pyrite  is  decomposed  to  limonite 
in  which  the  precious  metal  occurs  as  free  gold. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  gold  production  is  obtained  from  the  bed 
known  as  the  Main  Reef  Leader  and  another  situated  on  an  average  about 
30  m.  in  the  hanging- wall  and  known  as  the  South  Reef.  At  Johannesburg, 
including  the  Black  Reef  conglomerate,  which  as  stated  above  lies 
immediately  at  the  base  of  the  Lydenburg  formation,  seven  such  banket 
series  are  distinguished.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  the  Main  Reef 
Series  containing  five  thick  conglomerates,  namely,  the  South  Reef,  on  an 
average  2£  feet  thick ;  the  Middle  Reef,  4  feet ;  the  Main  Reef  Leader, 
1 J  feet ;  the  Main  Reef,  10  feet ;  and  the  North  Reef,  about  2  feet  thick. 
According  to  Schmeisser  the  following  sequence  obtains  from  the  east  to 
the  centre  of  the  Rand : 


Du  Prooz  Reef  Series, 
Main  Roof  Series. 
Livingstone  Reof  Series. 
Bird  Roof  Series. 


Kimberloy  Reof  Series. 
Klippoortje  Reef  Series. 
Elflburg  Reef  Series. 
Black  Roof  Series. 


The  Main  Reef  Series  is  known  for  more  than  80  km.  along  the  strike. 
From  the  outcrop  the  mines  become  deeper  as  they  go  farther  south,  those 
at  the  outcrop  being  described  as  the  outcrop  mines,  and  those  to  the 
south  as  the  deep-level  mines.  Among  the  latter,  some  in  1911  had 
already  reached  a  depth  of  1200  m,,  while  others  have  been  projected  to 
a  depth  of  1800  metres.  . 

The  gold  content  of  the  Witwatersrand  conglomerates  varies  consider- 
ably at  different  levels,  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  surface,  at  a 
depth  of  about  30-70  m.,  it  is  sometimes  very  high,  such  richness  being 
due  to  cementation ;  the  Main  Reef  Leader  where  first  worked  yielded 
at  times  as  much  as  6  ounces  per  ton,  while  from  the  Jumpers,  specimens 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  outcrop  were  so.  encrusted  with  fine  gold 
that  assays  of  600  ounces  per  ton  were  obtained.  This  cementation  gold 
is  completely  crystalline,  showing  under  the  microscope  well-defined 
VOL.  ii , .  2  T 
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FIG.  452.— Map  of  the  Witwatersrand  showing  the  outcrop  of  the  banket  reefs  an 
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crystal  faces  and  sharp  edges.  In  the  primary  zone  the  gold  content  is 
exceedingly  variable,  not  only  in  different  mines  but  also  on  the  different 
levels  of  one  and  the  same  mine.  A  number  of  average  values  are  given 
later. 

Almost  the  entire  production  comes  'to-day  from  the  Main  Keef  Series, 
the  Black  Keef  and  other  series  contributing  but  little.  One  of  the 
most  productive  mines  is  the  Eobinson,  which  in  the  year  1895  treated 
140,655  tons,  obtained  from  the  different  reefs  in  the  following  proportions  : 


From  the  Main  Reef 

„         Main  Reef  Leader 
„         South  Reef    . 


36-92  per  oent. 

30-86 

32-22 


Erom  this  tonnage,  according  to  the  manager's  report,  120,113  ounces 
of  gold  were  won  by  amalgamation,  14,938  ounces  by  concentration,  and 
22,157  ounces  by  cyanidation,  making  a  total  of  157,208  ounces.  This 
gives  an  average  of  somewhat  more  than  19  dwt.  per  ton  by  amalgamatior 
and  3  dwt.  by  cyanidation,  or  together  22  dwt.  7  grm.  The  cost  of  mining 
and  treatment  at  that  time  amounted  to  19s.  2d.  per  ton. 

In  the  Heidelberg  •  and  Nigel  districts,  banket  reefs,  the  geological 
position  of  which  has  not  yet  been  completely  determined,  are  also  worked 
In  1894  the  production  of  these  districts  amounted  to  about  52,500  oz 
and  in  1895  to  43,600  oz.  of  gold. 

With  increasing  improvement  in  the  Tni-mug  and  metallurgical  equip- 
ments successively  poorer  ores  have  become  worked,  as  the  following 
statistics  of  average  yield  per  ton  of  ore  crushed  indicate  : 


1890-1896 
1896-1899 
1902-1904 
1905-1908 

1909 

1910 


46-5  shillings  =  17     grm. 
40-6  =  14-9 


40-1 
34-1 
29-1 
28-6 


=  14-7 
=  12-6 
=  10-7 
=  10-6 


This  great  decrease  is  due  chiefly,  or  perhaps  exclusively,  to  the  fac- 
that  the  present  large  scale  of  operations  and  the  modern  equipment 
permit  the  rowing  of  poorer  ore  than  formerly  was  possible.  Owing  t< 
the  irregular  distribution  of  the  gold  in  the  conglomerate  it  has  not  ye- 
been  possible  to  decide  with  certainty  whether  or  not  the  deposits  hav< 
on  the  whole  .become  poorer  in  depth.  The  sum  of  numerous  observa 
tions  would  however  point  to  a  small  decrease  of  the  average  gol( 
content  in  depth. 

With  the  question  of  the  genesis  of  the  gold  many  authorities  hav 
concerned  themselves.  The  most  recent  comprehensive  works  on  thi 
subject  are  by  J.  W.  Gregory  in  1907,  and  F.  H.  Hatch  in  1911.  TJiere  i 
no  doubt  about  the  sedimentary  origin  of  the  conglomerate.  Althoug] 
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for  a  time  there  was  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  whether  it  was  a  fluviatile 
or  littoral  deposition,  all  authorities  now  regard  the  conglomerate  as  a 
littoral  formation.  It  was  natural  therefore  to  regard  the  gold  content 
equally  as  sedimentary,  which  is  the  .case  for  instance  with  the  Cambrian 
gravel-deposits  of  Dakota.  This  was  the  view  held  by  Cohen  and  Ballot  in 
1887  and  later,  though  still  in  the^early  days  of  the  field,  by  authorities 
such  as  Suess,  PoSepn^,  Schenk,  Fuchs,  Halse,  Pelikan,  Gibson,  Goldmann, 
Bleloch,  and  G.  A.  Denny,  in  addition  to  many  practising  mining  engineers. 

A  multitude  of  facts  however  speak  against  this  theory  of  sedimenta- 
tion. Were  it  a  mechanical  sedimentation  the  petrographical  character  of 
the  Rand  conglomerate,  excluding  its  condition  of  consolidation,  should 
correspond  with  that  of  any  other  fluviatile  or  marine  gravel,  that  is  to 
say,  the  gold  should  be  in  the  form  of  small,  more  or  less  indented  water- 
worn  grains,  particularly  in  the  lowest  portion  of  the  conglomerate,  while 
auriferous  quartz  pebbles  should  also  occasionally  be  met,  and  here  and 
there  larger  nuggets.  Such  characteristics  have  hitherto  however  not  been 
observed.  A  considerable  difference  also  exists  between  the  gold  content 
of  the  Rand  conglomerate  and  that  of  ordinary  auriferous  gravels,  in 
that  the  Rand  conglomerate  is  much  richer  than  such  gravels  usually  are. 
There  is  accordingly  no  justification  for  regarding  this  conglomerate  as  an 
ordinary  fossil  gravel. 

Some  authorities,  as  for  instance  E.  Cohen,  E.  Pofiepn^,  G.  F.  Becker, 
and  J.  W.  Gregory,  have  endeavoured  to  remove  the  difficulties  to  the 
acceptance  of  these  deposits  as  fossil  gravels  by  assuming  a  subsequent 
chemical  re-arrangement  of  the  former  gravel  gold.  According  to  their 
view  this  is  an  auriferous  marine  gravel  the  material  of  which,  was  derived 
from  gold-quartz  lodes  ;  they  consider  that  originally  this  gravel  contailied 
small  grains  of  gold  which  subsequently  by  the  action  of  solutions  became 
dissolved,  the  gold  being  re-deposited  in  its  present  form.  Gregory, 
who  in  1907  concerned  himseli  greatly  ,with  this  question,  considered  the 
gold  of  the  Witwatersrand  banket  to  be  marine  gravel  gold,  and  the  pyrite 
to  be  altered  magnetite.  These  modified  gravel  theories  accordingly  repre- 
sent the  Witwatersrand  conglomerates  as  ah  analogous  formation  to  tho 
Cape  Nome  gravels. 

Krusch,  after  examination  of  material  collected  by  H,  Weber  from  the 
last-mentioned  gravels,  gives  the  following  substantial  difference  between 
the  Witwatersrand  auriferous  conglomerate  and  ordinary  auriferous 
gravel :  '  In  recent  marine  gravels,  as  already  indicated  by  Beck  in  his 
Lag&f8t&ttenlehre,  fine  quartz  grains  predominate,  while  in,  the  Witwaters- 
rand conglomerate  pebbles  predominate,  Although  in  both  cases  large 
nuggets  are  absent,  the  form  of  the  gold  in  the  Witwatersrand  conglomerate 
is  essentially  different  from,  that  of  Cape  Nome,  Observed  with  tlie 
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naked  eye  the  gold  particles  of  marine  sediments  are  not  unlike 
crystal  aggregates ;  under  the  microscope  however  they  prove  to  be 
skeletons  of  former  nuggets,  highly  corroded  by  the  action  of  sea-water, 
and  scored  in  all  directions  by  corrosion  channels.  In  auriferous  gravels 
therefore  sea- water  has  principally  dissolved  and  not  deposited  gold.' 

If  the  gold  in  the  Witwatersrand  conglomerate  be  regarded  as  the 
remnants'  of  former  nuggets,  the  relatively  high  gold  content  of  the  con- 
glomerate is  very  striking.  Gregory's  hypothesis  assumes  that  between 
the  pebbles  only  the  heavy  material  such  as  gold  and  magnetite  remained, 
while  the  lighter  sandy  material  was  washed  away ;  the  assumption  of  the 
alteration  of  magnetite  to  pyrite  presents,  however,  great  difficulties.  In 
addition,  there  are  other  factors,  mentioned  below,  which  cannot  be 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  alteration  of  a  primary  gravel. 

A  third  school,  including  principally  Penning,  Hamilton,  de  Launay, 
Stelzner,  and  F.  W.  Voit,  in  dealing  with  the  origin  of  the  gold  in  the  Wit- 
watersrand conglomerate,1  advocates  the  theory  of  precipitation,  according 
to  which  the  gold  is  a  sedimentary  chemical  deposit.  Voit  considers 
that  the  gold  in  hot  ascending  solution  reached  the  surface  along  the 
littoral  where  the  conglomerate  was  being  formed,  when  together  with  the 
pyrite  it  became  precipitated.  He  bases  his  view  upon  the  occurrence  of 
the  pyritic  band  illustrated  in  Kg.  4.  This  precipitation  theory  also  is 
not  free  from  objection.  Since  the  normal  gold  content  of  sea-water 
is  not  sufficient  in  itself  to  explain  the  high  content  of  the  conglomerate, 
auriferous  springs  must  be  assumed  to  have  assisted.  Did  such  springs  occur 
however,  it  is  remarkable  that  they  were  active  only  during  the  formation 
of  the  conglomerates,  and  not — or  only  to  quite  a  small  extent — during  the 
seditaentation  of  the  intercalated  quartzites,  etc.  .  If  the  co-operation  of 
springs  be  not  assumed  but  the  gold  content  of  the  sea-water  be  regarded 
as  having  been  sufficient,  a  further  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  the 
laboratory  it  is  not  possible  with  the  agents  present  to  precipitate  gold 
from  such  dilute  solutions  ;  very  energetic  assistance  is  necessary  to  bring 
this  about.  Voit  believes  precipitation  to  have  been  promoted  by  surf 
action  and  by  comminuted  organic  substances,  and  points  to  the  carbon 
content  of  the  beds.  This  carbon  however,  though  frequently  observ- 
able, is  in  many  mines  completely  absent.  Furthermore,  with  regard 
to  the  pyrite,  Gregory  considers  this  as  derived  from  magnetite,  while 
authorities  generally  insist  upon  its  secondary  character. 

Most  authorities,  as  for  instance,  E.  Dorsey,  A.  R.  Sawyer,  Gardner 

F.  Williams,  J".  S.  Curtis,  J.  Kuntz,  P.  Krause,  J.  Hays  Hammond,  F.  H. 

Hatch,  Beck,  and  others,  assume  the  subsequent  impregnation  of  the 

conglomerate.    According  to  this  theory,  the  conglomerates  were  already 

1  Monthly  Report  of  the  Deutsdie  geol  Gea.,  1908,  Vol.  XL.  No.  6. 
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consolidated  at  the  entry  of  gold-bearing  solutions  representing  the  after- 
effects of  the  extrusion  of  the  extensively  occurring  diabase. 

The  generally  well  -  rounded  quartz  pebbles  lie  in  a  matrix  which  • 
consisted  originally  almost  exclusively  of  loose  quartz  sand,  but  which 
subsequently  became  cemented  by  secondarily  infiltrated  quartz.  In 
addition  to  the  quartz  pebbles  and  sand,  according  to  Hatch. — the  foremost 
authority  on  the  geology  of  the  Rand — only  zircon  in  microscopic  crystals, 
and  as  rareties,  chromite  and  iridosmium  in  rounded  grains,  occur  as 
primary  constituents.  Of  secondary  minerals,  there  are  on  the  other 
hand  a  large  number,  namely,  secondary  quartz,  chloritoid,  chlorite, 
sericite,  calcite,  tourmaline,  rutile,  pyrite,  marcasite,  pyrrhotite,  chalco- 
pyrite,  sphalerite,  galena,  stibnite,  cobalt-  and  nickel  arsenides,  graphite, 
gold  telluride — admittedly  only  as  a  great  mineralogical  rarity — and  gold. 

In  addition  to  silicification,  a  pyritization  with  an  increment  of 
about  3  per  cent  of  pyrite  principally  in  well-defined  crystals,  also  took 
place.  Pyrite  concretions  with  radial  and  sometimes  with,  concentric 
structure,  also  occur,  while  here  and  there  quartz  pebbles  and  quartz 
sand  have  been  metasomatically  replaced  by  pyrite.'  The  secondary  char- 
acter of  the  pyrite  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  primary  zircon  crystals, 
and  sometimes  even  the  flakes  of  secondary  chloritoid,  are  encrusted  with 
pyrite.  In  other  respects  also,  metasomatic  processes  have  played  an 
important  part.  For  instance,  pebbles  and  grains  of  quartz  are  found 
more  or  less  altered  to  calcite,  while  pseudomorpha  of  quartz  after  chloritoid 
likewise  occur. 

Graphite  occurs  abundantly  in  the  conglomerate  of  some  mines,  but 
is  completely  absent  from  that  of  others.  Formerly,  this  graphite  was 
explained  by  the  alteration  of  organic  substances  deposited  simultaneously 
with  the  conglomerate.  According  to  0.  E.  Young1  however,  the 
graphite  also  is  a  younger  formation,  since  it  has  occasionally  replaced 
quartz. 

Between  the  gold  and  the  pyrite  a  very  close  association  exists.  Under 
the  microscope,  according  to  Hatch,  it  is  seen  that  minute  crystalline  gold 
particles  have  grown  upon  pyrite  crystals.  Gold  is  also  found  along  cracks 
between  the  aggregates  of  pyrite  crystals,  and  as  films  around  globular 
pyritio  concretions.  Where  graphite  occurs  a  close  association  between 
it  and  the  precious  metal  may  be  observed  in  that  gold  occurs  coating  the 
grapnite,  Gold  is  also  found  in  small  veins  of  secondary  quartz  uniting 
broken  quartz  pebbles.  Pyrite  and  graphite  have  accordingly  occasionally 
precipitated  gold.  Further,  a  connection  between  the  30-40  m.  wide 
diabase  dykes  which,  cut  through  the  conglomerate  in  great  number,  and 
the  average  gold  content  of  the  conglomerate,  may  frequently  be  observed. 
1  Trans.  Oeol.  Soo.  South  Africa,  1011,  XIII.  p.  05. 
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Often  the  gold  content  increases  on  both,  sides  of  such  a  dyke ;  in  other 
places  a  dyke  forms  the  boundary  between  a  rich  and  a  poor  patch,  a 
•fact  indicating  that  the  diabase  intrusion  cannot  be  older  than  the 
precipitation  of  the  gold. 

Since  in  many  places  in  South  Africa  gold- quartz  lodes  occur  in 
association  with  metasomatic  deposits,  as  for  instance  in  the  De  Kaap  and 
Pilgrim's  Rest  goldfields,  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  mineral-bear- 
ing fissures  is  proved.  Kuntz  mentions  similar  quartz  lodes  on  the  West 
Rand,  and  even  quotes  diabase  dykes  as  being  auriferous. 

This  theory  also  explains  the  fact  that  the  gold  conglomerates  occur 
at  different  horizons  up  to  the.  Black  Reef  series,  and  are  not  confined  to 
one  horizon.  The  limitation  of  the  gold  content  to  the  conglomerate 
beds — with  the  exception  of  the  quartzite  and  quartzitic  sandstone  partings 
between  and  in  immediate .  contact  with  the  conglomerate — is  explained 
by  the  greater  interstitial  space  and  permeability  of  the  conglomerates. 

In  this  connection  also,  the  determination  by  Kuntz  that  the  gold  con- 
tent of  the  conglomerate  is  particularly  high  along  many  diabase  dykes,  and 
that  a  connection  exists  between  the  degree  of  the  inclination  of  the  beds 
and  their  gold  content,  is  significant.  In  many  cases — according  to  Voit 
there  are  however  quite  a  number  of  exceptions — the  steep  parts,  that  is, 
those  more  tilted  and  consequently  disturbed,  are  richer  in  gold  than  those 
in  greater  depth  and  lying  flatter. 

Hatch  gives  the  following  summary  of  the  different  stages  in  formation  : 

1.  Classification  and  sedimentation  of  the  coarse  and  fine  material,  arising  from  the 
denudation  of  the  surface  of  the  old  Swaziland  formation — Archaean. 

2.  Consolidation  of  the  quartz  pebbles  and  sands  under  an  increasing  thickness  of  new 
sediments,  to  conglomerates  and  quartzites,  through  cementation  by  silica — quartz. 

3.  Subsidence,  of  the  earlier  sediments  to  a  considerable  depth  under  younger  forma- 
tions.   The  formation  of  ohloritoid  from  clayey  material  probably  took  place  at  this  stage. 

4.  (a)  Tilting  of  the  beds  with  simultaneous  folding  and  dismemberment  by  faults. 
(6)  Injection  of  the  eruptive  magma — diabase  dykes — into  fissures,  together  with  tho 

formation  of  pyrite,  deposition  of  graphite,  and  precipitation  of  gold  from  thermal  mag- 
matio  solutions  given  off  at  the  consolidation  of  the  eruptive  intrusions. 

5.  Metasomatio  replacement  of  allogenic  as  well  as  authigenic  quartz  by  pyrito  and 
oaloite,  and  of  chloritoid  by  quartz ;   cementation  of  the  small  cracks  by  quartz ;  these 
processes  being  accompanied  by  renewed  precipitation  of  gold. 

6.  Decomposition  of  pyrite  within  the  oxidation  zone  whereby  the  gold  mechanically 
enclosed  in  the  pyrite  became  liberated,  and  a  simultaneous  concentration  of  gold  by  the 
usual  secondary  enrichment  processes. 

History. — The  Rand  auriferous  conglomerates  in  the  southern  Trans- 
vaal, 1800  m.  above  sea-level,  have  been  known  since  1884,  in  which  year 
the  brothers  Struben — after  Arnold  in  the  previous  year  had  discovered 
traces  of  gold  in  the  district  without  finding  a  payable  deposit — were 
successful  in  finding  on  the  farm  Wilge  Spruit  and  soon  .afterwards  also 
in  other  places  south  of  the  Witwatersrand,  a  number  of  auriferous  beds. 
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In  the  year  1885  the  first  five-stamp  battery  was  erected,  from  which  in  a 
trial  crushing  from  the  Bantjes  mine,  gold  at  the  rate  of  44  grni.  per  ton 
was  recovered.  The  conglomerate  beds  were  then  traced  and  followed  with 
such  energy  that  during  the  year  1896  nine  farms  were  declared  as  public 
goldfields.  Then  followed  discovery  after  discovery,  till  in  a  short  time 
the  occurrence  of  gold-bearing  conglomerates  as  far  as  Klerksdorp  was 
established.  When  at  a  depth  of  100-300  feet  the  oxidation  zone  with 
its  free-milling  gold  was  bottomed  and  the  primary  zone  entered,  the 
disappointment  of  only  being  able  to  recover  some  GO  per  cent  of  the  gold 
by  amalgamation  was  experienced,  and  work  proceeded  with  great  loss  of 
gold.  This  difficulty  however  was  surmounted  in  the  year  1890  by  the 
introduction  of  the  cyanide  process.  This  process,  which  for  the  pyritic 
or  refractory  ore  is  of  vital  importance,  consists  in  treating  the  tailings 
after  amalgamation  with  cyanide,  whereby  the  gold  is  taken  into 
solution  and  subsequently  precipitated.  By  this  means  generally  20-30 
per  cent  of  the  total  gold  content,  equivalent  to  70-80  per  cent  of  the 
content  of  the  tailings,  is  won.  The  total  extraction  by  amalgamation 
and  cyanidation  is  now  93-96  per  cent,  only  about  4-7  per  cent  being 
unrecovered. 

Another  important  event  in  the  development  of  the  industry  was  the 
connection  of  the  Transvaal  railways  with  those  of  Cape  Colony  on 
October  1, 1892,  this  connection  taking  place  first  over  Kimberley,  a  distance 
of  480  km.,  and  then  over  Vereenigung  on  the  Vaal  River,  a  distance  of 
67  kilometres. 

A  further  favourable  factor  in  the  development  was  the  availability  of 
coal  seams  in  the  Witwatersrand  syncline,  which,  though  known  long 
before  the  discovery  of  the  gold,  had,  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  the 
population,  till  then  not  been  exploited. 

Production. — The  following  table  from  Hatch  gives  the  production  of 
the  Witwatersrand  mines  up  to  1911 : 


[TABLE 
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Ore  crushed. 

Value  of  Gold 
recovered. 

Value  of  Gold 
recovered  per 
Ton. 

Tons. 

£ 

Shillings. 

1887 

1  No  exact  figures 

81,045 

| 

1888 

[-     available,  some 

729,716 

\      42-2  (?) 

1889 

I      1  million 

1,300,514 

j 

1890 

702,828 

1,736,491 

49-4 

1891 

1,176,465 

2,556,328 

43-4 

1892 

1,921,260 

4,297,610 

44-7 

1893 

2,216,413 

5,187,206 

46-8 

1894 

2,827,365 

6,963,100 

49-2 

1895 

3,466,575 

7,840,779 

46-2 

1896 

4,011,697 

7,864,341 

39-2 

1897 

6,326,365 

10,853,616 

39-7 

1898 

7,331,446 

15,141,376 

41-3 

-d  (1899 

6,639,355 

14,093,363 

42-4 

al  (1000 

about  1,000,000 

2,484,241 

49-7 

£g|  !901 

412,006 

1,014,687 

49-2 

ft  U902 

3,416,813 

7,179,074 

42-0 

1903 

6,105,016 

12,146,307 

39-8 

1904 

8,058,295 

16,539,219 

38-5 

1905 

11,160,422 

19,991,658 

35-8 

1906 

13,671,554 

23,615,400 

34-8 

1907 

16,523,229 

26,421,837 

34-0 

1908 

18,196,589 

28,810,393 

31-6 

1909 

20,543,769 

29,900,359 

29-1 

1910 

21,432,541 

30,703,912 

28-6 

Total       . 

166,026,983 

276,181,671 

36-4 

1911 

... 

34,991,620 

... 

To  this  table  must  be  added  the  production  from  the  outside  districts 
of  the  Transvaal,  namely,  from  the  gold-quartz  lodes  and  the  Lydenburg 
deposits,1  which  together  in  1910  and  1911  were  responsible  for  gold  to 
the  value  of  £1,297,823  and  £1,448,141  respectively. 

Of  the  total  value  of  the  "Witwatersrand  production  up  to  the  end  of 
the  year  1910,  namely,  some  £276,000,000,  £72,416,555,  equivalent  to  9s.  4d. 
per  ton,  was  paid  in  dividends.  In  1910,  when  the  value  of  the  gold 
recovered  per  ton  of  ore  crushed  was  28s.  6d.,  the  average  cost  of  production 
on  fifty-six  mines  was  17s.  7d.,  leaving  an  average  profit  of  10s.  lid.  per  ton. 
In  the  case  of  the  larger  companies,  as  indicated  in  the  following  table 
after  Hatch,  work  is  carried  on  still  more  cheaply : 

AVERAGE  RECOVERY,  COST,  AND  PBOITT  PER  TON  CRUSHED  OB-  SEVERAL  WELL-KNOWN 
WITWATERSRAND  MINES  DUBING/  THH  BTRST  QUARTER  OF  1911 


Treated  per 
Month. 

Recovery  per 
Ton. 

Coat  per  Ton. 

Profit  per  Ton. 

1 

Tons. 

Dwt 

Shillings. 

Shillings. 

Robinson    . 

48,900 

10-9 

13-9 

31-9 

New-  Primrose    . 

24,740 

7-0 

14-8 

14-9 

Simmer  and  Jack  East 

68,530 

6-3 

12-1 

14-4 

East  Band  Prop. 

182,170 

6-9 

16-2 

9-6 

Witwatererand  . 

34,860 

5-0 

12-6 

84 

Knights  Deep    . 
Glencairn    . 

67,820 
18,520 

4-7 
3-7 

11-7 
13-7 

84 
1-8 

1  Ante,  p.  638. 
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The  differences  in  the  value  recovered  per  ton  crushed  in  different 
mines,  are  note  worthy .  In  the  case  of  some  large  mines  the  cost  of 
production,  including  administration,  lias  been  reduced  to  as  low  as  13s.  8d. 
per  ton,  equivalent  to  3£dwt  or  5  grm.,  so  that  in  such  mines  even  with 
5  dwt.  or  7-8  grm.  recovered,  a  profit  of  Gs.  6d.  per  ton  is  obtained. 

In  the  year  1910,  in  thirty-six  mines,  altogether  81,000,000  tons  of  ore  . 
assaying  G-3  dwt.  were  developed. 

The  mines  now  generally  work  at  a  depth  of  1000-2500  feet,  though 
some  have  even  reached  4000  feet.  At  a  depth  of  1000  feet  the  average 
rock  temperature  is  68-7°  F.  or  29-4°  C.,  representing  an  increase  of  only 
about  1°  F.  per  208  feet  of  depth,  or  1°  C.  per  374  feet,  a  rate  of  increase 
which  is  considerably  lower  than  is  generally  the  case  elsewhere.  At  a 
depth  of  7000  feet  therefore  a  temperature  of  only  97-5°  R,  or  34-4°  C.,  is 
to  be  expected.  At  this  rate  and  with  good  ventilation,  work  may  well  be 
continued  to  a  depth  of  7000  or  even  8000  feet. 

Down  to  a  depth  of  6000  feet  Hatch  in  1911  estimated  the  amount  of 
gold  still  to  be  won  at  £1,040,000,000,  or  sufficient  for  an  annual  production 
of  £30,000,000  for  a  period  of  thirty-five  years.  In  the  next  few  years 
the  production  will  undoubtedly  exceed  such  an  annual  figure,  but  against 
this  factor  tending  to  diminish  the  life,  must  be  set  the  probability  of 
mining  operations  continuing  deeper  than  6000  feet.  The  Witwaters- 
rand  may  accordingly  play  a  dominating  part  for  yet  another  generation, 
after  which  it  will  doubtless  decline. 

The  gold  industry  of  the  Witwatersrand  in  April  1911  employed 
25,000  Europeans  and  194,000  natives,  together  therefore  220,000  em- 
ployees. Chinese  are  no  longer  employed. 

OTHER  AFRICAN  GOLD  CONGLOMERATES 
LITERATURE 

A.  B.  SAWYER.  '  Tho  Tarkwa  Goldfiolds,'  Trans.  Inst,  MJn.  Eng.  London,  1002.— 
8,  J.  TRUHOOTO.  Tho  Witwatoiurond  Goldfloldn,  2nd  Ed.,  1902,  p.  487.— It.  BUCK.  l  Khilgo 
Bemerknngon  iiber  afrikftnifloho  Eralagorstatten,'  Zoit.  f.  prukt.  deol.,  100(J,  p.  208 ;  Lohro 
von  don  ErzlagorstJttton,  Vol.  II.  Berlin,  1009. 

1,  Mashonaland,  Rhodesia 

According  to  Beck,  the  Ayrshire  mine  in  the  Lomagunda  district, 
though  working  chiefly  an  auriferous  hornblende-gneiss,  discovered  in  the 
year  1904  upon  a  range  some  15  km.  farther  south,  a  valuable  conglomerate 
striking  parallel  with  the  Ayrshire  bed  and  capable  of  being  followed  lor  a 
length  of  4-5  kilometres. 

This  conglomerate  consists  of  pebbles  of  granite,  quartette,  and  other 
crystalline  rocks,  in  an  abundant  cement  possessing  the  character  of  a 
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quartz -biotite-amphibolite;  where  quartz  predominates  the  tessellated 
structure  typical  of  regional-metamorphosed  sediments  is  exhibited.  In 
addition  to  free  gold,  magnetite  and  pyrite  are  found. 

The  conglomerate  bed  in  the  Eldorado  mine  on  the  Hunyani  is  1-8  m. 
thick,  and  in  the  upper  levels  contains  on  an  average  24  grm.  of  gold 
per  ton.  Eichness  of  this  conglomerate  immediately  above  the  calcareous 
schists  forming  the  foot-wall  is  characteristic.  Beck,  however,  expressly 
points  out  that  petrographically  this  conglomerate  bed  in  no  way  resembles 
that  of  the  Witwatersrand.  From  descriptions  it  is  probably  a  fossil  gold 
gravel. 

2.  The  Tarkwa  Conglomerate  in  the  Wassau  District,  Gold  Coast 

This  conglomerate,  consisting  chiefly  of  pebbles  of  quartz,  quartzite, 
decomposed  felspars,  and  fragments  of  phyUite,  has  been  studied  more 
particularly  by  Sawyer,  Truscott,  and  Beck.  The  last-mentioned  authority, 
beside  much  granular  quartz  and  sericite,  found  in  the  cementing  material, 
chlorite  and  a  chlorite-mica  closely  related  to  chloritoid ;  and  in  addition, 
ilmenite  and  magnetite,  the  latter  in  part  with  a  hssmatite  crust.  As 
uncommon  constituents  he  mentions  also,  zircon  in  rounded  crystals, 

7  J  * 

tourmaline,  corundum,  and  free  gold.  The  beds,  which  are  traversed  by 
east-west  faults,  strike  approximately  north-east  and  dip  sometimes  flatly, 
sometimes  steeply,  to  the  north-west.  They  are  probably  early  Palaeozoic. 
The  precious  metal  occurs  in  small  crystals  or  flakes  and  is  characterized 
by  great  purity.  As  with  the  Witwatersrand  conglomerate,  the  pebbles, 
apart  from  that  which  may  have  subsequently  infiltrated,  contain  no 
gold.  The  gold  content  amounts  to  about  14  grm.  per  ton. 

3.  The  Ussungo-SeJcenhe  Conglomerate,  East  Africa 

These  deposits  have  been  described  in  detail  by  Beck,  to  whom 
samples  and  descriptions  had  been  sent  by  J.  Kuntz. 

In  the  Ussungo  district  they  occur  steeply  inclined,  in  alternation  with 
light-coloured  quartzitic  sandstones.  Although  this  conglomerate  at  first 
glance  appears  to  present  much  analogy  to  that  on  the  Witwatersrand, 
Beck  draws  attention  to  a  number  of  differences.  Usually  the  pebbles  are 
only  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.  They  consist  chiefly  not  only  of  quartz  but 
also  of  crystalline  rocks,  such  as  iron- quartzite  schists,  fine-grained 
granite,  and  eruptive  rooks  rich  in  hornblende.  The  matrix  represents  a 
quartz  aggregate  with  fine  scaly  sericite  and  abundant  pyrite,  this  latter 
frequently  occurring  in  bands  or  spherical  aggregates.  The  gold  occurs 
native  or  associated  with  pyrite,  though  it  has  also  been  found  by 
Kuntz  in  pebbles  of  iron- quartzite  schist.  The  gold  content  of  the 
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conglomerate  is  on  an  average  only  3-4  grin.,  though,  in  places  it  may 
increase  to  14  grammes.  Owing  to  this  low  content  the  deposit  is  of  no 
economic  importance. 

According  to  Kuntz  and  Beck,  at  Sekenke,  close  upon  the  Wembere 
desert,1  remnants  of  auriferous  conglomerates  are  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  gold  lodes,  these  conglomerates  being  thicker  on  the  slope  than 
higher  up.  They  form  a  20-60  cm.  bed  in  a  simple  formation  con- 
sisting in  greater  part  of  sandstones.  The  pebbles  are  almost  exclusively 
of  quartz,  and  subordinately  of  quartzite-schist.  Since  some  of  these 
are  still  angular,  Kuntz's  idea  that  the  material  was  derived  from  dis- 
integrated gold  lodes  is  probably  correct.  The  small  amount  of  matrix 
consists,  according  to  Kuntz,  of  opal  and  quartz.  The  gold  content  is  low, 
reaching  only  10  grm.  per  ton. 

OTHER  AURIFEROUS  CONGLOMERATES 

LITERATURE 

W.  LINDOB.BN.  '  An  Auriferous  Conglomerate  of  Jurassic  Age  from  the  Siorra  Nevada,' 
Amor.  Journ.  So.  XLV1TI.,  Got.  1894.— G.  F.  BBOKHUL  'The  Witwatorsrand  Banket, 
with  Notes  on  other  Gold-bearing  Pudding  Stones,'  U.S.  Geol.  Surv.,  8  Ann.  Rep.,  1896- 
1897,  Part  6,  pp.  153-184. — W.  B.  DKVDBBUX.  '  The  Occurrence  of  Gold  in  the  Potsdam 
Formation,  Black  Hills,  Dakota,'  Trans.  Amor.  Inst.  Min.  Bng.,  1881-1882,  Vol.  X.— 
FRANKUN  R.  GAB.PBNTBB.  '  Ore-Deposits  of  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota,'  Trans.  Amer. 
Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  1888-1889,  Vol.  XVII.  p.  670  ;  '  Notes  on  the  Geology  of  the  Black  Hills,' 
Preliminary  Report  of  the  Dakota  School  of  Mines  upon  the  Geology,  Mineral  Resources, 
and  Mines  of  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota,  Rep.  City,  1888.— J.  F.  KHMP.  The  Ore-Deposita 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  New  York,  1906  — C.  L.  HHNNINQ.  Die  Erzlagerstatten 
der  Vereinigten  Staaton  von  Nordamerika,  Stuttgart,  Ferdinand  Enko,  1011,  p.  166. — 
T.  A.  JAQGAB,  jun.,  J.  D.  IBVINQ,  and  S.  F.  EMMONS.  'Economic  Resouroea  of  the 
Northern  Black  Hills,'  U.S.  Geol.  Suiveyr  P.P.  26. 

1.  The  HomestaJce  Conglomerate,  Slack  Hills,  South  Dakota 

According  to  Henry  Newton,  the  Black  Hills,  situated  in  greater  part 
in  South  Dakota,  consist  of  a  roughly  elliptical  core — about  200  km.  long 
in  a  north-west  direction  and  96  km.  wide — of  granite  and  old  slates, 
overlaid  unconforinably  by  Cambrian — the  so-called  Potsdam  sandstone 
— Carboniferous,  Jurassic,  Triassic,  and  Cretaceous.  Tertiary  volcanic 
rocks,  principally  phonolite,  break  through  all  these  beds,  The  highest 
.point  of  the  Black  Hills  is  the  Terry  Peak  which  reaches  a  height  of  2155 
metres.  The  folding  which  resulted  in  the  present  configuration  took  place 
in  the  Upper  Cretaceous  and  in  the  Eocene. 

According  to  Irving  and  Emmons,  gold  deposits  in  the  form  of  old 
gravels  occur  in  the  pre-Cambrian,  Cambrian,  and  Carboniferous.  The 
conglomerates  in  the  pre-Cambrian  are  said  to  be  the  earliest  known,  gold 

*  Ante,  p.  624. 
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deposits  in  the  United  States.  In  these  the  gold  is  found  together  with 
tourmaline,  garnet,  and  cassiteiite.  Frequently  the  precious  metal  is 
intergrown  with  glassy  quartz  and  calcareous  schist.  The  deposits  are 
to-day  of  no  importance.  The  Carboniferous  formation  is  represented 
by  limestones  which,  chiefly  west  of  Crown  TTill  and  Portland,  contain 
metasomatic  gold-  and  silver  deposits. 

The  Cambrian  deposits  however  are  those  which  deserve  most  mention. 
These  conglomerates,  up  to  10  m.  thick  and  having  all  the  characteristics 
of  basal  conglomerate,  occur  immediately  above  the  Algonkian  crystalline 
schists.  In  places  they  merge  into  quartzite.  Soft  sandstones  and 
quartzites,  overlaid  in  turn  by  later  Cambrian  beds,  form  the  hanging- wall. 
The  conglomerates  are  auriferous,  the  gold  occurring  in  particles  which 
have  resulted  from  the  disintegration  of  auriferous  lodes.  As  with  many 
gravels,  the  deepest  layer  contains  most  gold ;  in  this  case  chemical  re-dis- 
tribution may  have  played  a  part.  In  places  the  conglomerate  is  traversed 
by  rhyolite.  According  to  Jaggar  and  Emmons  this  is  an  old  Cambrian 
gravel-deposit.  Erom  the  fact  that  the  beds  lying  above  the  conglomerate 
contain  marine  fossils,  in  conjunction  with  the  further  fact  that  the  con- 
glomerate is  only  of  limited  extent  and  merges  on  all  sides  into  sandstone 
containing  marine  fossils,  it  is  probably  a  littoral  formation. 

Becker  describes  a  .number  of  other  auriferous  conglomerates,  some 
of  which  have  been  worked.  Of  these  the  following  are  worthy  of  mention : 
that  in  the  Bald  Mountain  district  in  northern  Wyoming,  probably 
belonging  to  the  Silurian ;  the  Triassio  conglomerates  containing  a  little 
gold,  east  of  the  gold  district  in  the  southern  Appalachians ;  three  pre- 
Tertiary  auriferous  conglomerates  in  California,  two  of  which  belong  to 
the  Cretaceous  and  the  third  to  the  Jurassic ;  a  conglomerate  probably  of 
Carboniferous  age  at  Corbetts  Mills,  Colchester  Co.,  in  Nova  Scotia,  where, 
as  with  recent  gold  gravels,  the  gold  is  found  more  particularly  in  the  lower 
portions  of  the  conglomerate,  and  subordinately  in  small  cracks  in  the 
foot- wall  slate  ;  conglomerates  at  several  places  in  Australia,  as  for  instance 
in  the  Peak  Downs  district  in  Queensland,  at  Tallawang  and  other  places 
in  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  and  in  Tasmania,  several  of  which 
are  Carboniferous,  and  in  which  occasionally  rounded  nuggets,  weighing 
as  much  as  5  oz.,  have  been  found;  that,  probably  belonging  to  the 
Upper  Cretaceous,  at  Blue  Spur  in  New  Zealand  at  the  contact  of  Tertiary 
and  Cretaceous ;  and  finally,  the  Lower  Carboniferous  conglomerate  at 
Besseg&s  in  the  department  of  Gard,  France. 

According  to  Becker,  in  all  these  cases  it  is  a  question  of  fossil  gravels, 
in  which  the  gold  occurs  more  particularly  in  rounded  grains  and  principally 
in  the  lower  portion.  ,  Becker  further  points  out  that  these  old  gravels — 
with  the  probable  exception  of  those  in  New  Zealand — are  not  of  fluviatile, 
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but  of  marine  origin.  This  may  be  because  fluviatile  deposits  upon  sub- 
sidence to  below  sea-level  would  in  general  be  destroyed  by  wave  action, 
while  coastal  deposits,  in  part  formed  from  such  fluviatile  gravels,  in 
consequence  of  protection  by  later  sediments,  would  survive. 
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In  relation  to  composition  very  different  deposits  are  included  in  this 
group  ;  it  may  be  taken  that  in  all  probability  from  a  genetic  point  of  view 
also,  there  will  be  differences.  In  all  cases  however  the  form  is  that  of  a 
bed,  that  is,  the  mineralization  is  limited  to  certain  geological  horizons. 
The  metalliferous  bed  however  consists  by  no  means  entirely  of  payable 
ore,  but  very  frequently  of  rich  patches  in  a  poorer  and  larger  extent.  The 
thickness  is  very  variable ;  in  many  cases,  and  especially  when  there  is 
only  one  bed,  it  is  less  than  1  m.,  while  only  exceptionally  is  it  more. 

The  geological  age  of  the  beds  here  grouped  together  may  be  very 
different,  as  the  following  summary  shows  : 

Tertiary  :  the  Boleo  and  Alghero  deposits. 
Keuper  :  the  Freihung,  Alderley  Edge,  and  Mottram  deposits. 
Bunter  :  the  Commern,  Mechernich,  and  St.  Avoid  deposits. 
Archaean :  the  Ammeberg  deposit. 

Often,  as  at  Commern,  Mechernich,  Boleo,  St.  Avoid,  and  Freihung, 
the  ore  occurs  in  the  form  of  roundish  concretions  or  nodules,  known  in 
Germany  as  Knotten.  In  different  concretions  crystallization  has  acted 
differently;  although  in  most  cases  the  roundish  irregular  form  predo- 
minates, with  galena,  for  instance,  more  or  less  rounded  cubes  occur. 

Compact  ore-beds,  though  occurring,  as  for  instance  in  places  at 
Boleo  and  Ammeberg,  are  uncommon ;  fairly  regular  aggregates  of  sand- 
stone grains  cemented  by  ore  are,  on  the  other  hand,  as  at  Commern 
and  Mechernich,  more  frequent. 

With  regard  to  composition,  two  main  groups  may  be  differentiated, 
namely,  sulphide  lead-zinc  beds,  as  at  Commern,  St.  S6bastien  d'Aigre- 
feuille,  and  Freihung ;  and  copper  carbonate  beds,  as  at  Alghero,  Boleo, 
St.  Avoid,  and  Alderley  Edge. 

The  genesis  of  these  deposits  cannot  always  be  satisfactorily  established. 
Strictly  speaking,  only  syngenetic  deposits,  that  is,  those  in  which  the  ore 
and  country-rock  are  contemporaneous,  should  be  reckoned  to  this  group. 
Later  investigation  however,  has  shown  that  in  somo  cases  formerly 
regarded  as  syngenetic,  the  ore  in  fact  was  introduced  subsequently, 
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Since  therefore  under  existing  circumstances  it  cannot  always  be  deter- 
mined whether  such  an  occurrence  is  syngenetic  or  epigenetic,  the  authors 
consider  it  proper  to  include  in  this  group  all  such  as  of  which  the 
epigenetic  nature  has  not  yet  been  finally  established.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  sparseness  or  absence  of  gangue-minerals,  which  is  a  feature 
of  these  deposits,  is  an  important  factor ;  in  many  epigenetic  deposits, 
in  addition  to  the  ore,  other  minerals  are  found,  the  presence  of  which,  in 
itself,  is  sufficient  proof  of  a  subsequent  impregnation. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  Ammeberg  deposit  occupies  a  special  posi- 
tion in  that  it  exhibits  properties  such  as  are  generally  observed  with 
contact-deposits.  It  is  true  that  this  deposit  is  also  exceptional  in  regard 
to  its  very  great  age,  and  in  the  course  of  geological  time  it  may  accord- 
ingly have  suffered  intense  subsequent  alteration. 

Where  primary  sulphide  lead-zinc  ores  occur,  as  for  instance  at  Com- 
mern,  Mechernich,  Freihung,  Saint  S6bastien  d'Aigrefeuille,  Ammeberg, 
these  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  surface  are  altered  to  the  ordinary 
oxidized  ores.  In  the  gossan  are  found,  for  instance,  brown-coloured 
sandstones  and  conglomerates  cemented  by  cerrusite,  anglesite,  or  pyro- 
morphite.  The  primary  copper  carbonate  ores  but  seldom  undergo 
alteration  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  surface.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
chalcocite  occurs  as  a  primary  ore — as  for  instance  in  the  unimportant 
deposit  at  Senze  de  Itombe  in  Angola,  in  Cretaceous  sandstone — the 
opportunity  for  the  formation  of  secondary  copper  carbonates  by  atmo- 
spheric agencies  is  afforded.  At  Senze  de  Itombe  accordingly,  sandstone 
containing  malachite  and  azurite,  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
surface,  while  chalcocite  in  sparing  amount  is  found  in  greater  depth. 

Of  the  accessory  precious  metals  with  the  sulphide  lead  deposits 
silver  is  the  more  notable,  the  amount  of  this  in  the  occurrence  at  St. 
S6bastien  d'Aigrefeuille  being  considerable. 

The  extent  of  these  metalliferous  beds  may  be  considerable,  sometimes 
over  many  kilometres.  Taking  the  metal  content  into  consideration  how- 
ever, it  is  found  as  a  rule  that  the  payable  zones  are  but  limited  occurrences. 
Of  these  deposits  three  are  economically  important,  namely,  those  of  Boleo, 
Ammeberg,  and  Commern-Mechernich,  the  last  unfortunately  being  in 
greater  part  exhausted.  The  others  are  of  small  importance.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  with  this  class  of  deposit  extensive  ore-deposits  appear 
to  be  uncommon. 
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THE  AMMEBERG  SPHALERITE  BED  IN  MIDDLE  SWEDEN 
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A.  E.  TORNSBOHM.  Explanatory  Text  with  the  geological  map,  Mellorsta  Svorigcs 
Borslag,  Sootion  No.  7,  1881,  p.  31.— H.  E.  JOHANSSON.  '  The  Ammeberg  Zino  Ore  Field,' 
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The  important  metalliferous  district  of  Ammeberg,  the  position  of 
which  is  indicated  in  Fig.  241,  belongs  to  the  Swedish  granulite-  or  leptite 
formation,  reckoned  among  the  later  fundamental  rocks.  In  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  mining  area  different  gneisses  and  granulites — or 
leptites— occur  chiefly,  and  gabbro-diorite,  amphibole-peridotite,  eklogite, 
etc.,  and  limestone,  subordinately.  To  the  south  and  west  this  intensely 
folded  and  crumpled  area  is  cut  off  by  an  extensive  granite  occurrence, 
smaller  masses  of  granite  being  also  found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  mines. 

The  ore  occurs  in, the  form  of  beds  and  fahlbands  in  a  grey  granulite 
rich  in  microcline.  In  addition  to  the  principal  sphalerite  bed,  which  has 
been  folded  with  the  country-rock,  several  other  ore-beds  or  fahlbands 
occur  not  far  in  the  hanging-wall  and  foot-wall,  among  these  being  a 
poor  sphalerite  bed  in  the  hanging-wall,  and  a  20-30  m.  thick  pyrrhotite 
bed  containing  15-30  per  cent  of  pyrrhotite,  some  sphalerite,  etc.,  in  the 
foot-wall.  Immediately  in  the  hanging-wall  of  this  ore-bearing  granulite 
zone  several  thick  limestone  beds,  some  4  km.  long,  occur.  The  principal 
sphalerite  bed  may  be  followed  almost  without  interruption  for  a  length 
of  5  kilometres.  Of  this,  however,  only  a  number  of  lenticular  swellings, 
which  in  places  may  reach  12-15  m.  in  thickness,  are  payable ;  the  average 
thickness  of  the  payable  ore  is  4-5  metres. 

The  ore,  occurring  conformably  to  the  country-rock,  has  a  pronounced 
bedded  structure.  It  is  intergrown  chiefly  with  the  usual  granulite  minerals, 
namely,  microcline,  some  quartz,  subordinate  plagioclase  and  biotite,  and 
more  rarely,  pyroxene,  hornblende,  and  garnet:  A  so-called  wollastouito 
rock,  which  in  addition  to  wollastonite  contains  some  zoisite,  garnet,  and 
vesuvianite,  occurs  in  the  immediate  foot-wall,  In  the  close  vicinity 
of  the  occurrence  a  pyroxene  rock  resembling  the  typical  skarn  of  the 
Swedish  iron  deposits l  is  found.  Granite-  and  pegmatite  dykes  frequently 
occur,  sometimes  conformably  bedded  and  sometimes  transgressive,  in 
which  latter  case  they  cut  across  the  ore-bodies. 

In  the  principal  bed,  sphalerite  with  a  low  iron  content  forms  the  chief 
mineral,  though  galena,  particularly  in  certain  layers  of  the  hanging-wall, 
also  occurs,  Chalcopyrite  and  pyrite  are  practically  speaking  completely 

*  Ante,  p.  383. 
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absent.  Pyrrhotite  is  hardly  ever  found  in  the  zinc  ore  itself,  though  i 
occurs  in  certain  layers  or  impregnated  zones  in  the  foot-wall.  Nativ< 
silver  is  found  here  and  there  in  crevices,  where  it  has  probably  beei 
precipitated  secondarily. 

The  ore-bodies  have  generally  a  steep  dip  to  the  north,  along  whic] 
up  to  the  present  they  have  been  followed  for  a  vertical  depth  of  35( 
metres.  The  mines  since  1857  have  belonged  to  the  Vieille  Montagn< 
Company,  and  the  operations  have  been  extensive.  About  10,000  tone  o 
clean  hand-picked  ore  containing  38-39  per  cent  of  zinc,  and  some  45,00( 
tons  of  milling  ore  with  21  per  cent  of  zinc,  are  won  annually.  From  tb 
latter  about  21,000  tons  of  dressed  ore  with  37-38  per  cent  of  zinc,  5001 
tons  of  poor  concentrate  with  25  per  cent  of  zinc,  and  350  tons  of  lead  or> 
containing  72  per  cent  of  lead  and  800  grm.  of  silver  per  ton,  are  obtained 
The  dressed  ore  ready  for  the  market  usually  contains  38-38-5  per  cent  o 
zinc,  3-3-3  per  cent  of  lead,  0-02  per  cent  of  copper,  and  only  2-5-3  per  cen 
of  Fe  ;  while  the  insoluble  residue  amounts  to  31  per  cent,  and  the  sulphu 
to  18-5-21  per  cent.  From  1857  up  to  and  including '1909,  altogethe 
1,968,729  tons  of  picked-  and  milling  ore  were  produced. 

Formerly  this  ore-bed  was  regarded  by  Swedish  geologists  and  minvnj 
engineers  preferably  as  a.  sediment.  Johansson  is  inclined  to  conside 
it  a  magmatic  segregation,  to  which  class  of  deposit  he  reckons  also  th 
Swedish  iron  occurrences  of  the  Persberg-Dannemora  type.1  The  author 
however  regard  these  last  as  contact-metamorphic  deposits,  while  the; 
consider  that  the  occurrence  of  wollastonite,  vesuvianite,  and  skarn  a 
Ammeberg,  justifies  the  assumption  of  a  similar  genesis  for  this  deposil 
Nevertheless,  since  the  genesis  of  the  deposit  has  not  yet  been  agreed 
the  authors,  following  the  example  of  many  Swedish  geologists,  place  i 
for  the  present  among  the  ore-beds. 

Some  8  km.  from  Ammeberg  is  situated  the  previously-mentione 
cobalt  occurrence  of  Vena,2  while  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  som 
iron  deposits  occur. 
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The  Triassic  area  on  the  north  border  of  the  Eifel  forms  an  upland, 
the  heights  of  which  to  the  west  and  south-east  consist  of  Main  Bunter, 
while  the  flat  undulating  country  in  the  centre  owes  its  even  surface  to  the 
softer  nature  of  the  Upper.  Bunter.  On  the  north-east  border  later  Triassic 
beds  occur,  the  Upper  Muschelkalk  always  occupying  the  higher  points. 

The  Bunter,  economically  the  most  important  member  of  the  Triassic, 
is  known  for  the  many  mining  operations  carried  on  principally  in  its  lower 
division.  It  occupies  the  largest  portion  of  this  bay-like  Triassic  area,  out- 
side of  which  it  also  occurs  in  isolated  patches.  Blanckenhorn  divides  the 
Bunter  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  stage.  While  the  former  corresponds 
to  the  E,6th  of  Middle  Germany  and  the  Voltzia  sandstone  of  West  Germany, 
the  latter — the  Main  Bunter  horizon — is  equivalent  to  the  Lower  and 
Middle  Bunter  of  Middle  Germany,  or  the  Vosges  sandstone  of  West 
Germany, 

In  respect  to  mineralization,  only  the  Main  Bunter  comes  into  con- 
sideration. This  consists  of  an  alternation  of  coarse  conglomerates  and 
coarse-grained  sandstones,  of  which  the  former  contain  boulders  of  quartzite 
grauwacke,  sandstone,  and  white,  opaque,  though  exceptionally  transparent 
quartz,  up  to  35  or  40  cm.  in  diameter.  Middle  Devonian ,  limestone 
pebbles  are  more  uncommon.  The  cementing  material  is  argillaceous  and 
more  or  less  ferruginous.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metalliferous 
sandstones— known  generally  as  Knotten  beds — the  conglomerates  are 
generally  white,  and  the  cementing  material  consists  of  crystalline  flaky 
galena,  cerussite,  and  copper  carbonates.  Such  conglomerates  have  been 
worked  more  particularly  at  Call  in  the  Caller  Stollen,  in  the  Meinertz- 
hagen  Bleiberg  property,  the  Virginia  mine,  and  in  the  Gottessegen  mine  on 
the  Griesberg.  The  relation  between  the  lead  and  copper  is  very  variable. 
With  the  ore,  dolomite,  calcite,  pyrite,  and  barite,  occur  in  druses.  Alter- 
nating with  these  conglomerates  are  coarse-grained  sandstones,  the  grains 
of  which  are  often  transparent,  sometimes  crystal-shaped,  but  generally 
rounded.  The  matrix  is  frequently  siliceous-argillaceous,  often  ferruginous, 
and  occasionally  somewhat  calcareous. 

These  sandstones  are  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  ore  nodules. 
By  these  are  understood  roundish  concretions  of  1-D  mm.  diameter,  con- 
sisting of 'quartz  grains,  with  galena,  more  rarely  cerussite,  azurite,  and 
malachite,  as  cement.  The  barren  or  worthless  beds,  in  the  place  of  lead 
ore,  carry  iron-  or  manganese  hydrate.'  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the 
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galena  nodules  frequently  present  the  angularity  characteristic  of  crystals 


Lew,  Devon*  Mid.  Devon.  Loud  Mid.       Upper      '  Keuper.    Atusche/Aa/k. 
Buntef        Bunfer 


\m   *   *  •  •*  I  -  1 

k*.'.y3      I        I 

Diluvium.    Alluvium       Faults 
FIG.  468.  —  Geological  map  of  the  district  around  Mechernich.     Geol.  Map  of  Prussia. 

while  occasionally  even  cube-shaped  outlines  may  be  recognized.    Cerussitt 
occurs  as  a  secondary  alteration  product  at  the  outcrop.    The  copper  ores 
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may  also  sometimes  occur  in  pea-sized  concretions  of  irregular  shape,  though 
generally  they  form  a  more  regular  impregnation.  The  relation  of  the 
nodules  to  the  sandstone  mass  is  very  variable ;  while  in  some  places  these 
nodules  occur  close  together,  in  others  there  are  wide  intervals  where  none 
are  found. 

Blanckenhorn  mentions,  in  addition,  both  smaller  and  larger  globular 
concretions,  which  differ  from  the  enclosing  sandstones  in  their  greater 
compactness,  and  have  a  cement  of  crystalline  dolomite,  and  exceptionally 
calcite.  More  rarely  larger  nodules  are  met  with  cerussite  as  the  cement- 
ing material. 

Unlike  the  white  ore-bearing  beds,  the  red  sandstones  in  general 
are  barren.  Their  cementing  material  is  irregularly  distributed,  causing 
peculiar  weathering  phenomena,  in  that  beds  and  irregular  patches  of  more 
compact  material  have  survived,  while  the  looser  material  around  them 
has  succumbed  to  erosion.  The  seat  of  the  Bunter  upon  the  Devonian  in 


Fia.  4fl4. — Diagrammatic  Huctiou  through  tlio  Btmtor  containing  the  nodiilnr  ore  of  Coimnum 

and  Mochernicli. 

the  foot-wall  is  but  rarely  to  be  observed.  Usually  the  lowermost  bed 
is  a  conglomerate,  below  which,  occasionally,  a  thin  layer  of  red  clay  con- 
taining many  fragments  of  red-coloured  Devonian  rooks  is  found. 

A  definite  sequence  of  the  Main  Bunter  beds  for  the  whole  district, 
owing  to  the  frequent  petrographical  changes  of  individual  layers, 
cannot  be  formulated.  The  ore  content  of  the  same  bed  varies  continually, 
each  conglomerate  bed  may  merge  into  sandstone  and  each  sandstone  bed 
into  conglomerate.  A  considerable  thickness  may  in  one  place  bo  developed 
exclusively  as  sandstone,  and  in  another  as  conglomerate.  Novortholoss, 
in  the  Main  Biinter  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bloi  in  the  south-east  portion 
of  the  Triassic  synclino  at  Bleiberg,  a  lower  metalliferous  portion  with  white 
nodular  beds,  and  an  upper,  dark,  non-metalliferous  portion  containing 
much  iron,  may  be  distinguished.  These  two  portions  are  separated  by  a 
non-metalliferous  conglomerate  2-46  m.  thick. 

The  genetic  conditions  of  the  lead  deposits  at  Oommern  are  not  simple. 
The  Bunter,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  161,  is  broken  by  a  large  number  of  trans- 
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verse  faults  into  mutually  displaced  sections.  Since  these  fissures  in  place: 
cut  through  and  elongate  individual  nodules,  it  is  evident  either  that,  ir 
part  at  all  events,  they  are  younger  than  the  nodules,  or  that  movemen 
along  them  recurred  at  some  later  date.  From  this  the  too  far-goin{ 
conclusion  has  been  drawn  that  the  formation  of  the  nodules  owei 
nothing  to  the  presence  of  the  faults. 

Concerning  mineralization  there  are  in  general  two  views,  namely 
those  respectively  of  syngenetic  and  epigenetic  formation.  The  Bunte: 
on  the  north  border  of  the  Bif el  represents  undoubtedly  a  littoral  formation 
proof  of  this  existing  in  the  sudden  change  of  sandstone  beds  into  beds  o 
conglomerate,  and  vice  versa.  The  possibility  must  therefore  be  considerec 
that  plumbiferous  mineral  springs  emerged  through  the  sea  floor  anc 
saturated  the  accumulating  sands,  depositing  their  lead. content  in  thi 
form  of  sulphide,  in  suitable  places  and  around  certain  centres.  Agains 


South-west  oponcut 


North-east  opencut 


Lower  Nodular       Conglomerate.          Red          Firannu  filled 

Devonian.  beds.  Sandstone,     with  soft  clay 

arid  sand. 

FIG.  465. — Diagrammatic  section  through  the  openouts  on  the  Griesberg  near  Commern, 
belonging  to  the  Gottessegen  Company.     Blanokenhorn. 

this  view  of  a  syngenetic  formation  however,  the  sudden  change  in  th 
distribution  of  the  ore  nodules,  as  well  as  the  occurrence  of  mineral  druse 
in  the  conglomerate,  must  be  set. 

Haber  and  PoSepn^  have  pointed  out  that  though  the  nodules  general! 
speaking  lie  parallel  to  the  bedding,  they  also  frequently  form  zones  alon 
both  sides  of  the  steeply  inclined  fissures ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  likewis 
arranged  transversely  to  the  bedding.  In  m&ny  cases  a  relation  betwee: 
the  nodules  and  narrow  lead  veins  exists,  in  so  far  that  the  latter  are  cor 
tinued  as  nodular  zones.  It  is  also  a  noteworthy  fact  that  argillaceou 
concretions  are  free  from  lead.  In  addition,  not  far  from  Commern,  nonm 
lead  lodes  of  considerable  width  occur  in  the  Bunter  and  Devonian.  Th 
Caller-Stollen  mine  for  instance,  according  to  P.  G.  Krause  and  Kniscl 
works  principally  a  lead  lode,  though  certain  Bunter  beds  in  the  neighboui 
hood  of  the  lode  fissure  are  altered  to  nodular  ore-beds.  For  these  reason 
the  authors  consider  it  more  correct  to  regard  the  deposit  at  Commern  a 
epigenetic.  Beyschlag  has  long  recognized  it  as  an  impregnation  connecte' 
with  lode  fissures.  While  the  fissure-filling  in  the  Devonian  took  the  fon 
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of  a  normal  lode,  the  ore  solutions  in  the  overlying  permeable  Bunter 
departed  laterally  from  the  fissure  to  saturate  the  rock,  wherein  their  metal- 
liferous content  eventually  became  deposited  in  the  form  of  nodules. 

The  content  of  the  deposit  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  figures  : 
according  to  Hupertz  the  ore  in  situ  over  a  thickness  of  22  m.  contains  on 
an  average  0-5-3  per  cent  of  lead  in  the  form  of  galena.  The  ore  mined, 
which  comes  from  the  richer  parts,  contains  2  per  cent  of  lead.  In  dressing 
this  ore  94  parts  of  the  lead  recovered  is  in  the  form  of  nodules  containing 
15-24  per  cent  of  lead,  5  parts  in  smelting  ore  containing  56-60  per  cent, 
and  1  part  in  low-grade  ore  containing  10-14  per  cent.  The  nodules  are 
subsequently  further  concentrated. 

Lead  mining  on  the  north  border  of  the  Eifel  was  presumably  begun 
by  the  Celts  before  the  invasion  of  the  Romans.  At  all  events  the  Roman 
water  ditches  were  carried  over  old  dumps,  while  dump  sand  was  used 
in  the  preparation  of  mortar  for  their  construction.  At  that  time,  compact 
galena  was  probably  won  from  fissures  in  the  sandstone.  The  ore  nodules  of 
the  Bunter  became  of  importance  only  at  a  later  date.  The  first  to  attract 
attention  were  the  overlying  coarse,  more  or  less  ore-cemented  conglomerates 
which,  mainly  at  the  western  boundary  of  the  area,  cover  the  ore-bearing 
sandstone  in  great  thickness. 

The  present  exploitation  of  these  nodular  deposits  dates  back  to  the 
year  1629,  when  the  lords  of  Meinertzhagen  obtained  permission  from  the 
Duke  of  Arenberg  to  make  and  work  an  adit,  as  well  as  the  sole  right  to 
the  minerals  in  the  districts  of  Peterheid,  Bach,  Schafsberg,  and  Kohlau. 
Up  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  apart  from  work  in  the  con- 
glomerate, mining  was  prosecuted  underground  and  on  a  small  scale  only, 
for  azurite  ore.  The  subsequent  great  expansion  of  work  was  consequent 
upon  the  introduction  of  opencut  operations  in  the  year  185.2.  While  at 
first  those  portions  were  worked  which  were  practically  at  the  surface, 
since  about  the  year  1868  some  40-00  m.  of  surface  covering  have  had  to 
be  removed.  In  1870  the  working  known  as  the  'new  opencut'  was 
begun,  in  which  increasing  compactness  of  the  rock  and  decrease  of  galena 
in  depth  render  mining  each  year  more  difficult.  At  present  the  deposit 
belongs  to  the  Mechernich  Company.  Its  economic  importance  may  bo 
gathered  from  the  following  table,  kindly  placed  by  the  management  at 
the  authors'  disposal : 
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Cubic  Metres.1 

Lead  Content. 

Per  cent. 

1905 

241,127-66 

1-475 

1906 

218,624-23 

1-435 

1907 

216,805-36 

1-459 

1908 

152,672-17 

1-574 

1909 

127,099-48 

1-861 

1910 

160,951-75 

1-839 

1911 

142,461-36 

1-864 

1  1  cubic  metre =2-645  metric  tons. 


DRESSED  OEB  PRODUCED 


Tons. 

Lead  Content. 

1905 

21,901 

Per  cent. 
41-28 

1906 

20,220 

39-40 

1907 

19,962 

40-24 

1908 

13,636 

44-83 

1909 

12,260 

48-89 

1910 

12,965 

50-89 

1911 

13,332 

50-70 
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At  Freihung  occurs  the  lead  deposit  in  the  Eranconian  Keuper  upon 
which  formerly  extensive  mining  operations  were  prosecuted.  This 
occurrence,  which  is  connected  with  the  Freihung-Kirchenthumbach  fault, 
exhibits  from  hanging-wall  to  foot-wall  the  following  section,  the  beds 
dipping  14:°-1 6°  south-west : 

Red-brown  and  light-reddish  sandstone  .....  20  metres. 

White  medium-  and  coarse-grained  sandstone  with  layers  of  shale  and 

streaks  of  lead  ore           .......  10       „ 

Main  ore-bed  consisting  of  : 

White,  friable  sandstone,  clayey,  with  5-10  per  cent  of  cerussite 

and  galena     ........  1-05-3 

Red-brown  day,  shale,  and  thin  beds  of  sandstone  and  lead  ore  0-05-2 

White,  clayey,  ore-bearing  sandstone          ....  2 

Red-brown  shale  and  ore-bearing  sandstone-slate  .           .           .  1-05 

Lower  white  ore-bearing  sandstone  .....  3 

Red-brown  and  greenish  shale           .           .           .           .           .  0-06 

White,  light  rod,  and  purple  sandstone  with  nodules  of  cerussite  and 

layers  of  red -brown  clay             ......  30 
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The  thickness  of  the  ore-bearing  beds  is  very  variable,  frequently 
indeed  they  completely  pinch  out.  The  ore  is  chiefly  cerussite,  which  in 
places,  particularly  in  the  main  ore-bed,  is  replaced  by  irregular  patches 
of  galena.  In  depth  the  ore  became  poorer,  and  the  previously  successful 
operations  had  consequently  to  be  suspended  in  the  year  1891. 

With  regard  to  genesis,  it  is  significant  that  this  deposit  also  is  closely 
connected  with  a  large  fault,  and  in  this  case  also  the  assumption  of  an 
impregnation  zone  is  natural. 

Similar,  though  less  important  lead  deposits  are  recorded  near 
Pressath,  particularly  on  the  Eichelberg,  north  of  Freihung. 


Lias- 


Dogger 


Granite 


1'icj.  466. — Diagrammatic  .suction  through  thu  lend  deposit  at  St.  Sobofdiou  d'Aigrefouillo  in 
France,  at  right  unglos  faj  tho  strike,     Glockomeier.' 
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The  load  deposit  of  Saint  S6bastien  d'Aigrofeuille  in  tho  Department 
Gard,  occurs  near  the  village  of  G6n6rarques.  The  ore-bearing  complex 
consisting  of  conglomerate  and  sandstone,  is  some  10  m.  thiclc  and  belongs 
to  the  Upper  Triassic.  As  indicated  in.  Fig.  4D6,  the  Triassic  lies  imme- 
diately upon  granite,  and  in  a  complete  section  is  overlaid  by  Lias  and 
Dogger,  The  ore-bed  comes  to  the  surface  along  an  uplift,  on  either  side 
of  which  it  remains  covered  by  Lias  and.  Dogger. 

The  section  of  this  uplift,  given  in,  Fig.  457,  shows  under  a  surface 
covering  a  bed  1-5-3  m.  thick  consisting  ,of  sandstone  and  marly  shalo, 
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sometimes  merging  into  conglomeratic  sandstone.  This  lies  upon  a  1-2  m. 
conglomeratic  sandstone  which,  occasionally  is  ore-bearing  and  which  at 
times  may  increase  in  thickness  to  include  the  sandstone  bed  above.  The 
principal  mineralization,  however,  occurs  in  the  underlying  coarse-grained 
conglomerate,  which  generally  speaking  is  4-6  m.  thick  though  the  thick- 
ness varies  between  2  and  7  metres.  In  the  foot- wall  of  this  bed  comes 
a  lower  conglomerate,  5-10  m.  thick,  which  is  frequently  arenaceous  and 
argillaceous,  and  lies  immediately  upon  the  granite. 


Soil  0.5-1  m. 


Sandstone  with  layers  of  clay 
1.50-S.OOm. 

Sandstone-conglomerate  at  times  metalliferous 
1.0-2.0  m. 


Upper  coarse-grained  conglomerate,  metalliferous 

4-6/77. 


Lower  conglomerate,  arenaceous  and  argillaceous, 
barren  5-10  m. 


Qranlte 
FIG.  457. — Diagrammatic  section  of  the  St.  Sebastien  d'Aigrefenille  deposit.     Glookemeier. 

The  ore,  consisting  of  galena  and  pyrite,  fills  the  spaces  between  the 
pebbles,  over  large  areas  of  the  conglomerate.  The  payable  masses  have 
very  irregular  outlines  ;  their  maximum  lead  content  is  30  per  cent,  their 
average  content  6-10  per  cent,  while  the  whole  bed  may  contain  2-4  per 
cent.  The  silver  found  with  the  lead  is  very  variable  ;  on  an  average  it 
amounts  to  1800  grm.  per  ton  of  lead.  Sphalerite  is  yery  uncommon. 
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THE  COPPER  DEPOSITS  AT  BOLEO  IN  LOWER  CALIFORNIA 
LITERATURE 

F.  FtJOHS.  '  Note  aur  lea  giaementa  de  ouivre  du  Boleo,'  Ass.  fr.  pour  1'av.  do«  So. 
Vol.  XIV.  p.  410.  Grenoble,  1885. — M.  FUOHS.  Extract  from  Puchs  and  do  Launay, 
Traite  dee  gftes  mine'raux  et  metalliferes,  Vol.  IE.  p.  349.  Paria,  1893. — P.  KRUSOII.  '  Kup- 
fererzlagerstatten  in  Niederkalitornien,'  Zeit.  f.  prakt.  Gool.,  1899,  p.  83. 

The  following  description  is  in  general  taken  from  that  of  Fuchs.  The 
district  in  which  these  deposits  are  found  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Gulf  of  California,  in  27°  25'  north  latitude  and  150°  west  longitude, 
120  Ion.  north-north-west  of  the  small  port  of  Muleje  and  directly  opposite 
the  port  of  Gruaymas.  It  forms  an  approximately  rectangular  plateau  8 
km.  by  5  km.  in  extent,  bounded  to  the  north-east  by  the  sea,  and  to  the 
south-west  by  a  large  fault  running,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  458,  almost 
parallel  to  the  coast.  This  plateau  is  gently  inclined  towards  the  sea  and 
cut  by  a  number  of  deep  valleys,  while  landwards  it  is  backed  by  several 
volcanic  peaks,  including  the  Sombrepo  Montado  and  the  Juanita.  In 
the  deep-cut  valleys  complete  sections  of  the  many  thin  and  regularly 
bedded  sediments  are  exposed.  Fuchs  gives  the  following  section  from 
top  to  bottom : 

Generally  yellow,  occasionally  somewhat  calcareous  tuff 
Conglomerate  with  calcareous  cement,  foasiliferous 
Yellow  or  grey-mauve  tuffa          .   • 
First  copper  bed,  on  an  average  . 

Conglomerate  ..... 

Argillaceous  tuffs,  grey-mauve,  exceptionally  yellow  or 
Second  copper  bed  .... 

Conglomerate  of  principally  grey  material 

Slaty  argillaceous  tuffs,  occasionally  somewhat  crystalline 

Compact  tuff  of  peculiar  appearance,  alcalmeia   . 

Pink  tuffs,  sometimes  grey -mauve,  becoming  brown  at  the  base 
Third  copper  bed    ........ 

Conglomerate  with  principally  dacite-and  labradorite  fragments 

More  or  less  crystalline  tuffs,  brown  or  greenish,  only  to  be 

observed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  trachyte       ...  60        „ 

These  sediments  are  intruded  by  a  double  series  of  eruptive  rocks,  the 
vents  of  which  run  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  of  which  the  western  series 
cuts  off  the  metalliferous  beds.  The  rocks  of  this  series  consist  of  trachytes 
not  markedly  acid  but  closely  related  to  the  dacites.  Fuohs  supposes  that 
the  crystalline  green  tuffs  at  the  base  enclose  a  fourth  copper  bed.  The 
whole  system  is  overlaid  by  a  thick  basalt  sheet.  The  tuffs  are  regarded 
by  Fuchs  as  underground  intrusions  of  volcanic  mud.  The  youngest 
beds  carry  presumably  Miocene  or  early  Pliocene  fossils ;  the  copper- 
bearing  beds  are  accordingly  Miocene. 

The  country-rock  of  the  copper  bed  is  in  no  way  distinguishable  from 
the  other  tuffs.  Above  the  ground-water  level  the  ores  are  oxidized  and 
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accompanied  by  some  iron-manganese  ore  and  silica.  Frequently  black 
cupric  oxide  and  cuprous  oxide  occur,  with  azurite,  malachite,  subordinate 
chrysocolla,  and  atacamite,  this  last  as  a  mineralogical  rarity.  Man- 
ganese compounds  resembling  crednerite,  2Mna033CuO,  occur  as  associated 
minerals,  a  part  of  the  manganese  being  replaced  by  iron.  The  grey- 
mauve,  and  when  dry,  fairly  light- coloured  tuffaceous  country-rock  contains 
0-1-6  per  cent  of  NaCl  and  variable  amounts  of  carbonate  and  sulphate 
of  lime.  The  ratio  of  ore  to  gangue  varies  considerably.  The  ore  occurs 
in  concretions,  stringers,  and  oolites.  An  enrichment  may  always  be 
remarked  at  the  base,  where  frequently  a  compact  ore-tied,  15-25  cm. 
thick,  occurs. 

In  addition  to  these  general  characteristics  each  of  the  ore-beds  has 
special  peculiarities.  The  upper  bed  contains  much  cupric  oxide,  while 
carbonates  and  silicates  occur  only  exceptionally.  The  second  bed  is  some- 
what more  siliceous  and  carries  copper  silicates.  The  silica  content  is  poss- 
ibly connected  with  a  large  fault,  along  which  siliceous  geyser  water  prob- 
ably ascended.  In  this  bed  the  oolitic  ore  principally  occurs,  the  grains  of 
which,  consisting  of  oxidized  and  carbonated  ores  known  as  Boleos,  are 
several  centimetres  in  diameter.  The  country-rock  of  this  bed  is  prac- 
tically free  from  copper ;  the  oolites  contain  35-40  per  cent.  The  dressing 
of  the  ore  is  accordingly  very  simple,  and  the  concentrate  obtained  contains 
25-30  per  cent  of  copper.  The  third  ore-bed  consists  of  yellow  clayey 
material  which,  though  apparently  but  little  mineralized,  contains  10-15 
per  cent  of  copper ;  the  copper-manganese  compounds  related  to  cred- 
nerite contain  32-4.3  per  cent  of  copper ;  while  black  oxides  with  as 
much  as  60  per  cent  of  copper  also  occur. 

Of  great  significance  is  the  occurrence  in  greater  depth  of  sulphides, 
including  chalcocite,  Cu2S,  with  75-80  per  cent  of  copper,  and  covellite, 
CuS,  with  60  per  cent.  !From  this  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  oxidized 
ores  and  carbonates,  etc.,  have  been  formed  from  sulphides.  In  the  north 
and  north-east  of  the  district  thick  gypsum  beds  occur,  these  being  some- 
times coarsely-crystalline  and  sometimes  fine-grained,  in  which  latter  case 
the  material  is  an  alabaster.  At.  their  base  a  mixture  of  gypsum  and 
manganese  ore  with  a  low  copper  content  and  iron  oxide,  is  found.  The 
formation  of  these  copper  ores  may  be  attributed  to  springs.  The 
oxidation  ores  owe  their  existence  in  the  first  place  to  the  influence  of 
sea-water,  but  their  subsequent  accumulation  io  the  action  of  meteoric 
waters. 

,    The  economic  importance  of  the  district  may  be  gathered  from  tho 
following  table : 1 

1  Ants,  p.  890. 
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1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 


11,000  tons. 
11,200  „ 
12,600  „ 
12,400  „ 
13,000  „ 
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W.  BBTIHNS  in  collaboration  with  H.  BOOKING.  Die  nutzbaren  Mineralien  und 
Gebiigsarten  am  Deutaohen  Reiche.  Berlin,  1906. 

At  places  malachite  and  azurite  occur  in  deposits  similar  to  the 
nodular  lead  deposits  of  Commern  and  Mechernich,  when  usually  they  are 
found  over  fairly  extensive  areas. 

In  Lorraine  these  minerals  are  known  in  the  Upper  Bunter  at  Sulzbach, 
Wassemheim,  and  Pf  alzburg,  where  they  occur  in  the  form  of  grains, 
nodules,  patches,  and  fissure-fillings.  On  the  Grosser  Zoll  near  Falk  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hargarten,  they  were  formerly  worked.  Other  deposits 
lie  on  the  Hochwald  at  Helleringen,  between  Oberhornburg  and  Helleringen, 
not  far  from  St.  Avoid  in  Forbaoh,  and  at  Herapel  near  Kocher. 

Van  Werwecke  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  the  Grosser  Zoll 
four  adits  were  made  below  the  principal  conglomerate  of  the  Vosges 
sandstone,  and  that  accordingly  the  Main  Bunter  also  is  not  free  from 
copper.  It  is  stated  that  still  deeper  adits  occur,  the  lowest  being  about 
20  m.  below  the  principal  conglomerate.  Of  somewhat  greater  importance 
is  the  deposit  occurring  at  Wallerfangen  and  St.  Barbara,  in  Saarlouis, 
Rhenish  Prussia.  There,  in  the  uppermost  division  of  the  Bunter,  the 
Voltzia  Sandstone,  on  the  Limberg,  are  found  four  ore-bearing  beds  consist- 
ing partly  of  sandstone  and  partly  of  clay.  At  Santa  Barbara,  as  an  old 
Roman  inscription  testifies,  mining  operations  were  carried  on  by  the 
Romans,  while  at  Blauberg  several  shafts  25-48  m.  deep  were  found  in 
an  area  1-3  km.  long  and  180  m.  wide.  The  azurite  produced  here  during 
the  period  1500-1538  was  used  as  a  pigment  and  exported  largely  to  Italy. 

Similar  deposits  are  found  at  Berus  and  Felsberg  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Saar  near  Beckingen  in  Merzig,  and  farther  north,  in  the  Bunter  of. 
Trier  and  Bitburg.  In  the  Bunter  extending  along  the  border  of  the  Rhenish 
Schiefergebirge  in  the  districts  Diiren,  Schleiden,  and  Euskrrohen,  copper 
ores  occur  together  with  the  previously  described  lead  ores  on  the  Gries- 
berg  near  Commern.  Here  were  found  not  only  blue  azurite  nodules, 
but  also  large  patches  of  chalcocite  and  cuprite.  Between  Bergheim  and 
Bilstein  two  copper  ore-beds,  separated  by  a  plumbiferous  layer,  are 
known.  The  occurrence  at  Leversbach  and  Schlagstein,  in  which  the 
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copper  ores  occur  in  conglomerate  beds  and  are  closely  associated  with 
lead  ores,  lias  considerable  extent. 

At  Berg  and  Floisdorf,  between  Glenn  and  Eicks,  between  Nothen 
and  Heistartburg,  at  Kuflerath  under  the  ironstone  bed,  and  between 
Leversbach  and  Uedingen,  copper  ores  occur  in  fine-grained  sandstone. 
Since  copper  lodes  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  occurrences,  as  for 
instance  at  Uedingen  with  ohalcopyrite  and  ferruginous  cuprite,  the  idea 
of  a  genetic  connection  between  the  ore-bearing  beds  and  the  fissure- 
fillings  is  natural,  and  accordingly  the  ore-beds  presumably  represent 
impregnation  zones. 

In  Waldeck  similar  copper  ore -beds  are  known.  At  Twiste, 
ore-bearing  beds  lying  one  above  the  other  in  the  Bunter  have  been 
remarked  at  seven  different  places.  Other  places  where  similar  deposits 
have  been  found  are :  Recldinghausen,  Berndorf ,  Sachsenhausen ,  Schmilling- 
hausen,  Herbsen,  Rhoden,  Wrezen,  Huxmiihle,  Eilhausen,  and  Massen- 
hausen. 
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J.  A.  PHILLIPS  and  H.  Louis.  A  Treatise  on  Ore  Deposits,  p.  200.  London,  1890. 
— EDWARD  HULL.  '  On  the  Copper-bearing  Rooks  of  Aldorloy  Edgo,'  Cheshire  Gool.  Mug., 
1864,  p.  65. — E.  HULL  and  A.  H.  GBBBN.  '  The  Geology  of  the  Country  around  Btookport, 
Macolesfield,  Congleton,  and  Leek,1  Mem.  Geol.  Survey,  p.  39,  1860. 

The  copper  deposits  of  Alderley  Edge  and  Mottram  St.  Andrews  are 
situated  in  Cheshire,  about  four  miles  from  Macolesfield.  The  escarpment 
or  '  Edge '  of  Alderley  shows  a  gradual  rise  from  the  Cheshire  plain  on  the 
east,  but  forms  a  steep  ridge  to  the  north!  It  owes  its  origin  to  an 
east-west  fault  along  which  the  Red  ,  Marl  has  subsided,  while  the  soft 
sandstones  of  the  Bunter,  capped  by  Lower  Kouper  conglomerate,  have 
been  uplifted.  The  beds  dip  towards  the  plain  on  the  east  at  an  angle  of 
from  5°  to  10°.  The  general  form  of  the  Edge  and  its  component  beds  is 
shown  in  Fig.  ^59,  after  Hull,  who  first  determined  the  geological  ago  of: 
the  copper-bearing  sandstones.  The  geological  section  is  as  follows  : 


Red  marl  . 
Waterstones 
Freestone 

Copper-bearing  sandstone 
Conglomerate  with  ore 


[Lower  Keuper 
•I     sandstone, 


Rod  and  groy  laminated  marl. 
White  and  coloured  Haudtttoww, 


500  foot. 


Upper  red  and  mottled  sandstone        .     Bunter 


I 


hard,  quartzoso 
'ate  and  marls. 

Soft,  fine-grained,  yollow  and 
rod  sandstones,  forming  the 
uppermost  member  of  Iho 
Bunter, 
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The  metalliferous  beds  marked  51  and  &2  in  Fig.  459  lie  at  the  has 
of  the  Keuper.  Petrographically  they  are  not  without  interest.  Th 
conglomerate  is  firmly  cemented  and  consists  principally  of  weU-roundei 
quartz  pebbles ;  it  resembles  in  every  respect  the  conglomerates  of  th 
Bunter.  Copper,  in  the  form  of  malachite  and  azurite,  occurs  at  Alderle; 
Edge  only  in  small  amount,  while  at  Mottram  St.  Andrews,  about  a  mil 
to  the  north-east,  such  copper  is  found  in  more  considerable  quantity. 

The  apparent  position  of  the  Mottram  conglomerate  below  that  o 
Alderley  Edge  is  due  to  the  afore-mentioned  fault,  which  downthrows  th 
beds  in  a  northerly  direction.  This  occurrence  of  copper  was  incidental!] 
exposed  in  a  quarry.  A  few  years  ago  systematic  mining  was  attempted 
but  without  success. 

The  horizon  of  the  principal  mineralization  at  Alderley  lies  above  tin 
conglomerate.  It  consists  in  this  case  of  a  copper-impregnated  zom 
involving  a  width  of  some  40-50  feet  and  three  sandstone  beds ;  01 


FIG.  459. — Diagrammatic  section  of  the  copper  ore-bed  at  Alderley  Edge  and  Mottram 

St.  Andrews,  England.     Hull. 

Af=Red  Marl;  W=Watnratonea  ;  1$= Freestone;  ZiS=ouprlfarous sandstone  ;  &i  =  conglomerate,  all 
belonging  to  the  Keuper ;  a=  upper  red  and  mottled  sandstone  belonging  to  the  Bmitar. 

either  side  of  this  zone  the  mineralization  quickly  disappears.  The 
colour  of  the  sandstone  may  be  green,  blue,  red,  or  brown.  In  addition 
to  copper  ore,  barite  and  small  amounts  of  lead-,  manganese-,  iron-,  and 
cobalt  ores,  also  occur.  Lead  is  present  chiefly  in  the  form  of  cemssite, 
though  galena,  pyromorphite,  and  vanadinite,  are  also  met.  The  thickness 
of  the  lowest  of  the  .three  ore-beds  sometimes  reaches  66  feet,  but  varies 
very  considerably.  Above  it  lies  a  1-6  feet  argillaceous  sandstone  which 
forms  the  foot-wall  of  the  second  ore-bed,  18  feet  thick.  This  bed  in  turn 
is  overlaid  by  red  argillaceous  sandstones  about  12  feet  in  thickness, 
forming  the  foot-wall  of  the  top  bed,  18  feet  thick. 

The  average  copper  content  of  the  workable  portions  of  the  sandstone 
amounted  to  14  per  cent.  The  ore  contained  traces  of  cobalt.  The  mines 
at  Alderley  Edge  were  worked  for  many  years  with  considerable  success ; 
in  1877  however  operations  were  suspended.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  win  the  lead  ore  which  occurs  in  certain  bands  of  the  sandstone,  but 
so  much  of  the  cerussite  was  lost  in  process  of  dressing  that  only  55  per 
cent  of  the  lead  was  recovered. 
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At  Alghero  in  Sardinia,1  south-east  of  Sassari,  a  bed  of  Miocene  sand- 
stone 0-1-1  m.  thick,  containing  about  1-2  per  cent  of  copper  in  the  form 
of  carbonates,  occurs  between  conglomerate  in  the  foot- wall  and  limestone 
in  the  hanging-wall. 


THE  ANTIMONY  ORE-BEDS 

The  antimony  ores  belong  to  those  heavy-metal  compounds  which 
are  only  exceptionally  found  in  largo  amount ;  the  occurrences  mentioned 
when  describing  the  antimony  lodes  and  metasomatic  antimony  deposits 
were  accordingly  but  few. 

While  formerly  a  bedded  nature  was  assigned  to  a  large  number  of 
antimony  deposits,  more  recent  genetic  examination  of  some  has  proved 
incontestably  that  they  were  formed  by  epigenetic  processes.  The  well- 
known  deposit  in  the  Caspari  mine  at  Arnsberg,  for  instance,  has  in  this 
work  been  described  among  the  metasomatic  occurrences.  Furthermore, 
the  deposits  now  to  be  briefly  described,  are  most  probably  not  syngenetic, 
though  some  authorities  may  regard  them  as  such ;  it  may  indeed  be 
said  that  according  to  present  knowledge  not  one  single  antimony  deposit 
may  be  regarded  as  an  ore-bed  of  indisputably  syngenetic  origin.  The 
form  is  admittedly  bed-like,  the  deposits  consisting  of  thin  layers  along 
the  bedding- planes,  as  well  as  lenticular  masses  a  metre  or  two  in 
thickness,  but  exceptionally  thicker. 

The  material  of  the  deposits  when  the  thickness  is  small  consists 
frequently  of  clean  antimony  ore,  while  when  it  is  great  other  ores,  rock- 
material,  clay,  and  gangue-minerals,  occupy  much  of  the  space.  The 
most  common  and  extensively  occurring  ore  is  stibnite,  from  which  by 
oxidation  stiblite,  senarmontite,  and  valentinite  are  formed.  In  a  few 
cases,  as  for  instance  at  Djebel-Hamimat  and  Sidi  E-gheiss  in  Algeria, 
the  accumulation  of  these  oxidized  ores  is  so  great  that  Coquand 
was  inclined  to  regard  them  as  primary  sediments.  Yet,  from  the  occa- 
sional occurrence  of  stibmte  more  or  leas  decomposed,  as  kernels  in  those 
deposits,  a  secondary  formation  may  be  concluded,  Since  with  tho 
Algerian  deposits  limestone  and  marl  form  the  country-rook,  tho  greater 
thickness  of  the  occurrence  maybe  attributed  to  oxidation-metasomatism, 
in  process  of  which  and  at  the  decomposition  of  the  stibnite  the  limestone 
of  the  country-rock  became  in  part  replaced. 

With  some  deposits,  as  for  instance  those  at  Nuttlar  and  Briiok  on 

1  A,  Stella, '  Bel.  anile  rlceroho  min,  not  giaoim.  oupr.  di  Alghero,'  Boll.  M.  Oomm.  gaol 
Italia,  1908,  pp,  1-34. 
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the  Ahr,  in  addition  to  conformably  intercalated  ore-bodies,  lode-fillings 
consisting  chiefly  of  stibnite  are  found,  and  the  idea  is  suggested  that  the 
so-called  beds  likewise  represent  cavity-fillings  and  associated  nietasomatic 
replacement  of  the  country-rock,  that  is  to  say,  bedded  lodes  and  nieta- 
somatic deposits. 

The  geological  age  of  the  formations  in  which  antimony  ore-bods  occur 
is  very  various.  Since  at  Grilham  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  at  Nuttlar 
the  antimony  ores  occur  in  Carboniferous  beds,  while  the  ore-bodies  in  the 
Caspari  mine  at  Arnsberg  a  likewise  have  Carboniferous  country-rock,  the 
Carboniferous  formation  appears  to  be  especially  favoured.  The  ore  at 
Briick  belongs  to  older  beds,  namely,  Devonian,  while  the  country-rock  at 
Djebel-Hamimat  and  Sidi  Rgheiss,  belonging  to  the  Gault,  and  that  at 
Coyote  Creek,  belonging  to  the  Eocene,  are  younger.  Petrologically 
antimony  appears  to  favour  no  particular  rock,  it  occurs  in  slate  as  well 
as  in  sandstone  and  limestone. 

The  size  of  the  deposits  is  usually  not  great,  the  world's  production  of 
antimony  ore  being  accordingly  small  and  the  price  fairly  high. 
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Die  nutzbaren  Mineralien  und  Gebirgsarten  im  Deutaohen  Reiohe.  Berlin,  1906. 

The  antimony  deposit  of  the  Pass  Auf  mine  at  Nuttlar  in  the  district 
of  Brilon,  lies  on  the  south-west  slope  of  the  Wiemert  near  Vockinghausen. 
The  metalliferous  beds,  three  of  which  are  known,  belong  to  the  Culin. 
These  three  beds  strike  south  and  dip  80°  south-west.  The  bed-filling 
consists  of  chert  and  black  shales,  in  which  stibnite  occurs  in  the 
form  of  nests.  In  the  departmental  geological  description  a  the  beds  are 
correlated  with  the  Upper  Carboniferous  Millstone  Grit,  though  from  the 
occurrence  of  chert  it  is  evident  that  they  belong  to  the  Culm,  since 
hitherto  no  such  chert  has  been  known  in  the  Upper  Carboniferous. 

The  genesis  of  the  deposit  is  not  clear.  Although  the  form  coincides 
with  that  of  beds,  a  secondary  introduction  of  the  antimony  is  not  excluded. 

At  Briick  on  the  Ahr  in  Adenau,  a  metalliferous  zone,  24-32  m.  wide 
and  160  m.  long  in  a  north-south  direction,  occurs  in  PaJaaozoic  grauwacke- 
sohist.  The  ore  is  in  part  interbedded  conformably  with  the  beds,  though 

i  Ante,  p.  784,  a  j^  cit; 
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numerous  veins — a  few  centimetres  wide,  striking  north-east  and  dipping 
40°- 50°  south — indicate  not  a  syngenetic,  but  an  epigenetic  occurrence. 
The  ore-minerals,  stibnite  and  pyrite,  together  with  the  gangue-minerals, 
quartz  and  dolomite,  represent  in  part  fissure-fillings,  whence  the  material 
migrated  into  the  bedding-planes  and  joints  of  the  country-rock. 


ANTIMONY  QBE-BEDS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
LITERATURE 

V.  L.  Hjsas.  Tho  Arkansas  Antimony  Deposits,  Bull.  340  of  tho  Survey,  pp.  2J1-2H2. — 
G.  B.  RICHARDSON.  '  Antimony  in  Southern  Utah,"  ibid.  pp.  203-256  ;  Mineral  Resources 
of  tho  Survey. — CUARLBS  L.  HJSNKING.  Die  Erzlugorutatten  dor  Voroinigtou  Staaten  von 
Nordamorika.  Stuttgart,  1011. 

With  these,  only  stibnite  comes  into  question.  This  ore  occurs  at 
Gilham  in  Sevier  County,  Arkansas,  in  thinly  laminated  Lower  and  Middle 
Carboniferous  sandstone  or  arenaceous  marls,  where  it  forms  lenticular 
masses  of  1-7  m.,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  15  ni.  in  thickness.  The  whole 
character  of  this  occurrence  indicates  that  the  deposits  are  epigenetic  and 
represent  fissure-fillings.  The  stibnito  is  found  associated  with  jamesonite, 
zinckenite,  galena,  tetrahedrite,  pyrite,  chalcopyiite,  siderite,  calcite,  and 
quartz.  At  Coyote  Creek  in  Garnfield  County,  Utah,  stibnite  also  occurs 
in  Eocene  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  though  this  occurrence  likewise 
is  of  little  value.  The  statistics  of  the  United  States  for  the  last  few  years 
have  included  no  production  of  antimony. 


THE  ANTIMONY  DEPOSITS  AT  DJEBEL-HAMIMAT  AND  SIDI  KGHEISS  IN 

ALGERIA 

LITERATURE 

L.  DH  LAUNAY.  Troito  do  M6tallog6nio,  GJton  mineraux  (»t  mdtallifuros,  Vol.  1.  p.  772. 
Paris,  11)13. — COQUAND.  (  Sur  los  miiios  d'antimohio  oxydd  dos  environs  do  Sidi-RylioiMH 
au  sud-ewt  do  Constantino,'  Bull,  do  la  Boo.  g6ol.  do  Franco,  2°,  Vol.  IX.,  18C2,  p.  342. 

The  deposits  at  these  places  situated  (JO  km.  south-west  of  G-uelma 
or  23  Ion.  north  30°  west  of  Ain  Beida,  are  singular,  being  characterised 
by  the  occurrence  of  senarmontite,  a  mineral  discovered  by  S6narmont  and 
described  by  Coquand. 

At  Djebel-Hamimat  the  ore  occurs  in  an  alternation  of  black  limestones 
and  slaty  bituminous  marls,  these  rocks  according  to  Blayac  belonging  to 
the  Gault.  The  deposit  consists  of  senarmontite  with  little  stibnite,  and  of 
antimonifeious  zinc  oxidized  ore  with  some  galena  and  cinnabar.  The  ore 
forms  irregular  masses  which  run  fairly  parallel  with  the  beds,  and  occur 
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principally  at  the  contact  of  limestone  and  marl.  Fragments  of  limestone 
encrusted  with  ore  are  often  found.  The  deposit,  operations  on  which 
have  been  started  and  stopped  at  different  times,  shows  the  antimony 
oxide  either  solid,  crystalline,  or  even  disseminated.  Occasionally  crystals 
of  senarmontite,  3  cm.  in  diameter,  are  found ;  in  the  disseminated 
zones  the  crystals  occur  in  shale.  In  addition  to  the  oxide,  stibnite 
occurs  in  small  amount ;  this  mineral  has  however  in  greater  part  been 
altered  to  oxide,  though  the  senarmontite  is  frequently  coloured  black 
by  the  presence  of  finely  distributed  stibnite.  Coquand  regards  the 
deposit  as  a  true  senarmontite  sediment;  de  Launay  however  rightly 
remarks  that  many  of  its  characteristics  suggest  a  metasomatic  formation. 
Another  antimony  oxide  deposit  occurs  4  km.  west  of  Hamimat  at 
Ain  Bebbouch  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountain  range  of  that  name 
near  Senza.  This  deposit  carries  valentinite,  probably  as  an  alteration 
product  of  stibnite. 


THE  TIN-,  GOLD-,  AND  PLATINUM  GRAVELS 

When  discussing  the  formation  of  deposits  1  a  differentiation  was  made 
between  eluvial,  fluviatile,  marine,  and  glacial  gravels.  In  the  case  of  tin, 
for  instance,  eluvial  deposits  occur  on  Mount  BischofE,  fluviatile  and  marine 
deposits  in  the  Malay  States  ;  the  most  common  are  the  fluviatile  gravels, 
though  these  are  usually  so  closely  associated  with  the  eluvial  that  where 
the  former  lie  in  the  valleys,  the  latter  are  often  found  on  the  hills.  In 
the  case  of  gold,  glacial  gravels  occur  in  the  Klondyke,  fluviatile  gravels 
in  nearly  all  gold  gravel-districts,  and  marine  gravels  in  the  Cape  Nome 
'  district ;  eluvial  auriferous  gravels  are  uncommon.  The  platinum  gravels 
of  the  Urals,  the  chief  platinum  district,  are  almost  exclusively  fluviatile, 
as  likewise  are  those  of  Colombia.  As  in  the  case  of  tin,  these  are 
frequently  associated  with  eluvial  gravels. 

For  all  gravels,  irrespective  of  the  mineral-association,  the  following 
remarks  apply :  since  they  are  generally  found  in  river-courses  which 
at  the  same  time  represent  the  important  ways  of  communication  to 
upland  districts,  the  gravels  of  the  heavy  metals  are  usually  discovered 
before  the  primary  deposit,  so  that  as  a  rule  mining  begins  upon  such 
gravels  and  extends  only  to  the  primary  deposit  when  these  have  become 
exhausted.  All  gravels  have  been  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  the 
hills,  that  is,  by  erosion,  denudation,  and  abrasion.  In  these  processes 
only  those  minerals  characterized  by  chemical  resistance,  hardness,  and 
gravity,  can  be  concentrated  in  the  river-beds.  Minerals  more  readily 

i  Ante,  p.  17. 
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diiaintegrated,  such  for  instance  as  the  sulphides,  become  oxidized  and 
decomposed,  while  frequently  they  are  to  a  considerable  extent  removed 
in  solution.  Other  minerals,  such  for  instance  as  the  felspars,  become 
altered  by  atmospheric  agencies  to  kaolin  and  clay,  which  in  greater  part 
are  washed  away.  Mica  becomes  ohloritized  and  comminuted,  while  the 
other  ferro-magnesian  silicates  are  in  greater  part  decomposed,  comminuted, 
and  carried  away.  Quartz,  the  chief  constituent  of  the  most  extensively 
occurring  rock,  granite,  owing  to  its  chemical  resistance  and  hardness, 
plays  an  important  part  in  gravels,  in  spite  of  its  relatively  low  gravity. 
In  addition,  garnet,  tourmaline,  zircon,  and  other  so-called  ornamental 
or  precious  stones,  are  frequently  found  ;  and  finally,  on  account  of  their 
high  specific  gravity,  magnetite,  specularite,  titaniferous  iron,  rutile,  etc. 
With  these  are  occasionally  associated  such  metalliferous  minerals  as 
cassiterite,  native  gold,  native  platinum,  monazite,  and  cinnabar.  Native 
silver  and  copper  on  the  other  hand  do  not  occur  in  gravels,  possessing 
insufficient  power  of  resistance  to  survive  a  protracted  natural  concen- 
tration. Finally,  as  further  constituents  of  gravels,  felspathic,  micaceous, 
or  chloritic  clay,  iron-ochre,  etc.,  are  frequently  found.  The  titaniferous- 
iron  sands  have  already  been  described.1 

In  the  case  of  very  young  gravels  concentration  is  sometimes  very 
incomplete.  For  instance,  those  of  Alaska  consist  principally  of  more  or 
less  rounded  slaty  material  relatively  little  decomposed.  Upon  these,  only 
the  first  stages  of  disintegration,  attrition,  and  concentration  have  been 
operative. 

The  material  of  gravels  is  brought  to  the  rivers,  etc.,  in  greater  part  by 
the  drag  of  the  detritus  down  the  slope.  It  therefore  reaches  the  river  from 
the  side,  and,  when  the  force  of  the  drag  is  greater  than  that  of  the  running 
water,  it  may  be  pushed  across.  This  uncommon  case  was  described  by 
Lungwitz  2  as  obtaining  at  Anderson  Creek,3  British  Guiana,  where,  sur- 
prisingly enough,  the  auriferous  gravel  extended  across,  and  not  along 
the  stream  as  it  almost  invariably  does.  The  material  of  such  trans- 
versely extending  gravels  is  distinguished  from  that  of  normal  fiuviatilo 
gravels  in  being  angular,  while  that  of  the  latter  contains  only  pebbles. 

•  Glacial  gravels  arc  characterized  by  rounded  edges.  Of  marine 
gravels,  it  is  characteristic  that  in  the  surf  action  they  have  suffered  the 
most  intense  attrition  and  assortment  by  sea-water,  that  is  to  say,  by  a 
dilute  saline  solution.  The  chemically  more  readily  attacked  minerals,  such 
as  gold,4  exhibit  therefore  in  addition  to  attrition,  corrosion  phenomena. 

A  gravel,  in  addition  to  quartz  which  is  usually  the  chief  constituent, 
consists  of  rock  fragments  of  the  most  varied  size,  and  o£  clayey  material. 

1  Ante,  p.  1052.  •  Zeit.  f.  prakt.  Geol,  1906,  p.  212. 

»  Ante,  p.  6.  *  Ante,  p,  634. 
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Here  and  there  the  sand  or  pebble  individuals  have  subsequently  been 
cemented  together,  and  sandstone-  or  conglomerate  beds  have  resulted. 

The  vertical  distribution  of  the  valuable  constituents  of  such  a  de- 
posit varies.  Only  in  exceptional  cases  is  the  whole  thickness  payable  ; 
the  ore  or  precious  metal  on  account  of  its  high  specific  gravity  is  gener- 
ally concentrated  towards  the  bottom.  Gold  is  occasionally  carried 
mechanically  as  well  as  chemically  into  fine  crevices  in  the  bed-rock, 
this  rock  in  river-courses  being  always  more  or  less  fractured.  A  gravel  of 
loose  material  is  the  most  welcome,  since  cemented  and  very  clayey  beds 
are  difficult  to  work  successfully.  In  most  cases  the  ore  content  of 
gravels  is  considerably  lower  than  that  of  primary  deposits.  With 
loose  material,  however,  the  working  cost  may  be  so  small  that  under 
favourable  conditions  sands  containing  only  a  fraction  of  a  shilling  per 
cubic  metre  may  be  profitably  treated.  The  chief  conditions  of  payability 
are  :  firstly,  the  presence  of  such  large  quantities  so  bedded  that  a 
dredge  or  other  simple  apparatus  can  be  applied ;  and  secondly,  a  rela- 
tively regular  distribution  of  the  valuable  content. 

Since  in  all  cases  water  is  necessary  for  the  working  of  these  gravels, 
only  such  as  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  water  are,  generally  speaking, 
of  economic  importance. 

THE  TIN  GRAVELS 

Stanniferous  deposits  are  particularly  suited  to  the  formation  of 
gravels,  cassiterite  being  one  of  the  most  resistant  of  minerals.  Since  also 
it  possesses  a  high  specific  gravity,  at  disintegration  of  the  primary  deposit 
it  remains  behind  either  in  the  form  of  eluvial  gravels  or,  when  the  material 
is  carried  to  the  river-courses  where  the  cassiterite  is  comparatively  quickly 
and  completely  separated  from  the  considerably  lighter  materials,  in  the 
form  of  fluviatile  gravels.  The  granitic  areas  which,  strengthened  by 
the  tin  veins  they  contain,  resist  erosion  and  project  as  hills  from  the 
country  around,  are  accordingly  frequently  covered  with  eluvial  gravels, 
while,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  18,  the  .fluviatile  gravels  occur  in  the 
river-courses.  Finally,  where  the  rivers  carry  tin  ore  to  the  sea,  marine 
gravels  become  formed. 

Since  the  eluvial  gravels  occur  principally  in  districts  of  low  rainfall, 
work  usually  suffers  from  a  lack  of  water  during  a  great  part  of  the  year. 
When  the  amount  of  water  available  on  the  spot  is  so  small  as  to  render 
concentration  impossible,  a  rich  tin  gravel  becomes  unworkable  unless 
water  can  be  brought  in. 

Those  of  the  gravel-d-eposits  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  which  occur  in  the 
form  of  large  pocket-  or  funnel-fillings  in  limestone,  are  unique  occur- 
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rences.  Such,  deposits  probably  resulted  from  veins  in  the  limestone, 
along  which  the  limestone  became  decomposed,  pockets  becoming  formed 
into  which  the  vein  material  broke,  and  into  which  sand,  clay,  twigs,  and 
secondary  ores  were  brought  by  water.  Such  gravels  represent  therefore 
cavity-fillings  with  detrital  deposits. 

With  eluvial  and  fluviatile  tin  gravels,  cemented  conglomerates  are 
occasionally  found  so  compact  as  to  necessitate  the  use  of  rock-breakers. 

In  addition  to  cassiterite,  the  tin  gravels  contain  those  minerals 
of  high  specific  gravity  which  occur  together  with  tin  ore  in  the  primary 
deposit,  and  accordingly  wolframite  and  tourmaline  are  frequently  found 
in  considerable  amount. 

Concerning  the  tin  content,  the  payability  of  a  tin  gravel  depends 
firstly  upon  the  physical  character  of  the  material,  and  secondly  upon  the 
amount  of  water  present.  In  general,  and  other  conditions  being  favour- 
able, payable  gravels  need  have  only  a  very  low  content,  since  the  specific 
gravity  of  caesiterite  is  high  and  its  concentration  correspondingly  simple. 
Furthermore,  the  larger  the  deposit  and  the  greater  the  capacity  of  the 
concentration  equipment,  the  lower  may  be  the  content.  The  price  of 
cassiterite  won  from  gravels  is  high,  owing  to  its  purity.  The  price  of  tin 
during  the  last  thirteen  years  has  shown  a  tendency  to  rise. 

THE  TIN  GBAVELS  OF  THE  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS,  INCLUDING  BANKA  AND 

BILLITON 

LITERATURE  i 

The  tin  gravel-deposits  in  this  region  are  in  many  cases  eluvial.  The 
pocket-fillings  belonging  to  this  class  have  been  briefly  described  above. 
The  deposits  are  of  Quaternary  age.  Their  tremendous  extent  is  in  greater 
part  due  to  the  intense  denudation  experienced  in  the  tropics.  The  most 
extensive  of  these  deposits  are  those  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Malay  Pen- 
insula, in  Perak,  Selangor,  Sungei-Ujong,  Jelebu,  and  Negri  Sembilan ;  and 
on  the  east  coast,  in  Pahang. 

Under  reference  to  the  previous  description  of  these  occurrences  2  tho 
authors  here  confine  themselves  to  the  following  remarks.  With  tho 
fiuviatile  gravels  there  lies  on  top  a  non-stanniferous  or  unpayable  bod — 
the  overburden — of  sand  and  clay,  which  at  Billiton  is  4-6  in.  thick,  and 
at  Banka  8-12  m.,  sometimes  oven  16  metres.  At  the  bottom,  and  in  many 
oases  immediately  on  the  bed-rock,  comes  the  metalliferous  bed,  which  IB 
generally  CM-0'26  m.  thick  though  occasionally  it  reaches  1  metre.  Apart 
from  cassiterite  the  chief,  minerals  are  quartz,  tourmaline,  muscovito, 

1  Ant6,  p.  437  -  »  Artie,  p.  443. 
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hornblende,  topaz,  sapphire,  wolframite,  scheelite,  magnetite,  and  some 
native  gold.  The  richest  deposits  are  found  where  the  valleys  debouch 
from  the  hills  into  the  plain ;  such  deposits  are  about  1  km.  in  length. 
With  greater  distance  from  the  hills  impoverishment  rapidly  sets  in.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  primary  deposit  the  gravels  usually  contain 
comparatively  large  but  irregularly  shaped  ore-fragments  ;  with  distance 
the  average  content  becomes  lower,  though  the  composition  may  be  more 
regular.  Mineralization  varies  exceedingly  in  different  places,  but  is 
seldom  so  considerable  as  was  formerly  imagined ;  the  economic  value 
of  these  gravels  lies  rather  in  their  great  extent.  At  Banka  and  Billiton 
the  tin  content  of  the  ore-bed  itself  is  2-4  per  cent,  while  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  including  the  overburden,  it  is  0-1-0-15  per  cent.  By  washing 
these  gravels  a  concentrate  containing  68-73  per  cent  of  metallic  tin  is 
easily  obtained. 

The  gravels  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  were  already  known  in  ancient 
times,  when  they  produced  tin  sufficient  to  supply  the  demands  of  China 
and  India.  At  Banka  production  began  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  at  Billiton  about  150  years  later.  The  production  of  Banka 
has  increased  from  5000  tons  annually  during  the  period  1850-1880  to 
10,000-12,000  tons  of  late  years.  At  Billiton,  on  the  other  hand,  produc- 
tion has  sunk  in  recent  years  to  4000-5000  tons.  Perak  ranks  first  among 
the  tin-producing  Malay  states,  its  production  in  1911  having  been  437,339 
pikuls,  equivalent  to  about  26,000  tons,  out  of  a  total  production  of  741,098 
pikuls  for  the  Peninsula.  The  production  of  earlier  years  has  already  been 
given  ; l  the  following  figures  relate  to  more  recent  years : 

TIN  PBODTTOTION  or  THE  MALAY  STATES 
In  Pikula  of  133  Ib.  or  60-5  kg. 


1909. 

1010. 

1911. 

Perak  
Solangor  .... 
Near!  Sembilan  . 

461,665 
266,007 
48,072 
43,144 

421,335 
240,192 
34,697 
40,674 

437,339 
231,175 
29,230 
43,054 

Totals  

818,888 

736,898 

741,698 

Metric  tons  .... 

40,529 

44,679 

44,870 

OTHER  TIN  GRAVELS 

The  Spanish-Portuguese  tin  district  in  the  Orense  and  Pontevedra 
provinces  resembles  in  more  than  one  respect  that  of  Cornwall.     The 

1  Ante,  p.  443. 
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lodtis  arc  associated  with  gravels.  In  Portugal  such  gravels  reach  to  the 
TagiiH.  These  gravels  were  already  practically  exhausted  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  chief  deposit  was  at  Miranda  on  the  Douro. 

In  Cornwall,  notoriously,  the  gravels  played  an  important  part  in 
ancient  time  as  well  as  in  the  Middle  Ages,  while  even  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  they  were  of  considerable  importance.1  To-day, 
however,  they  are  almost  completely  exhausted.  In  1911,  for  instance, 
they  wore  responsible  for  only  70  tons  of  ore.2 

In  Queensland,  tin  gravels  occur  in  the  districts  Herberton,  Cooktown, 
and  Stanthorpe.    In  the  last-mentioned  district  in  the  year  1911  three 
dredging   plants   won  tin   ore   to  the   value    of   £9130  from  279,300 
cubic  yards  of  gravel.    Of  the  tin  ore  production  of  New  South  Wales 
in   1911,  some  174-2  tons  or  68  per  cent  came  from  the  Tingha  and 
Eminaville  gravels,  the  content  of  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  577,977  cubic  yards  of  material  yielded  147  long  tons  of  tin  ore 
worth  £17,565,  or  on  an  average  0-57  Ib.  of  cassiterite  worth  7-29d. 
per  cubic   yard.8     In  another  case  2,533,782   cubic   yards  of  gravel 
yielded    1418   tons    of  tin  ore   worth   £167,284,   or    on    an    average 
1-25  Ib.  of  cassiterite  worth  15-48d.  per  cubic  yard.    The  gravel-deposits 
of  Tasmania  have  already  been  described  under  Mount  BischofL4     In 
Western  Australia,  the  districts  Pilbara  and  Greenbushes  are  known  for 
their  tin  gravels  ;  the  former  up  to  the  present  has  produced  altogether 
5000  tons  of  cassiterite.    At  Greenbushes,  a  map  of  which  is  given  in 
Fig.  18,  tin  lodes  of  the  Saxon  type  occurring,  in  granite  have  upon 
disintegration  given  rise  to  eluvial  and  alluvial  gravels,  though  these, 
owing  to  the  high  cost  of  labour  and  the  small  amount  of  water  available, 
were  worked  with  but  variable  success.    This  occurrence  is  particularly 
interesting  owing  to  the  presence  of  tantalum-  and  niobium  minerals  ;     a 
tantalo-niobate  of  iron  and  manganese— (Fe,  Mn)  (Ta,  Nb)a06— occurs  in 
pebbles  5-6  inches  in  diameter.    Since  the  specific  gravity  of  this  mineral 
is  the  same  as  that  of  cassiterite,  it  contaminates  the  cassiterite  produced. 
Stibiotantalite,  an  antimony-tantalo-niobate— Sb(Ta,  Nb)04— is  a  mineral 
confined  exclusively  to  Greenbushes ;  it  occurs  in  small  pebbles  with,  a 
dull  surface,  and  to  some  extent  resembles  scheelite.    Stibiotantalite  has 
also  the  same  specific  gravity  as  cassiterite,  so  that  the  separation  of  these 
two  minerals  by  water  concentration  is  impossible ;  the  antimony  upon 
smelting  mixes  with,  and  deteriorates  the  tin.    According  to  the  Depart- 
mental Laboratory,  a  case  occurred  where  a  parcel  of  tin  ore,  apparently 

i  &M*  p  436  '  *  2%e  Mw&d  Industry,  Vols.  XIX.  and  XX. 

,     tEng.an4Min.Jown.,  April  8,  1911.  «.  4»fc  P-  J44. 

•  P  Kruaon,  '  Die  Ziiuierzlagorst^tten  von  Groenbushes,'  Zwfc,  /.  praU.  Geol.,lW6, 
p,  383 *  B,  &  Simpson,  Notea  from  the  Departmental  .Laboratory  Cfeol.  Survey  of  Western 
Australia,  Bull.  No.  6. 
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clean,  contained  only  53-14  per  cent  of  Sn02  and  no  less  than  15-13  per 
cent  Sb203, 19-85  per  cent  Ta20B,  and  3-56  per  cent  of  Nb205. 

In  Alaska,  gravel  tin  is  won  at  Buck  Greek,  14  miles  north  of  York 
on  the  Seward  peninsula ;  the  plant,  which  is  quite  new,  in  1911  worked 
only  thirty-four  days,  producing  92  tons  of  cassiterite  assaying  64  per  cent 
of  tin.1 

South  Africa  in  1911  produced  4795  long  tons  of  cassiterite  which  were 
shipped  almost  exclusively  to  England ;  as  the  production  in  1909  was 
only  2858  tons,  the  increase  was  considerable.  In  Swaziland,  in  1911,  the 
tin  gravels  yielded  476  tons  worth  £42,250  ;  the  official  production  for 
that  year  is  given  as  1119  tons,  part  of  which  was  probably  derived 
from  sources  yet  unpublished.  In  Rhodesia,  tin  gravels  were  discovered 
in  1909  in  the  Uniabi  river,  where  the  primary  deposit  consists  of  a  cassi- 
terite  impregnation  b.  chloritic  scHst  in  the  neighbourhood  of  granite. 
At  the  Salisbury  Enterprise,  cassiterite  is  found  in  pegmatite  dykes  more 
or  less  altered  to  greisen.  Still  farther  north,  at  Abercorn,  cassiterite  occurs 
in  greisen  and  pegmatite.  The  conditions  for  the  formation  of  gravels  in 
this  country  are  not  favourable,  though  perhaps  those  in  the  Abercora 
district  are  payable.  In  the  Victoria  district  to  the  east,  large  cassiterite 
crystals  weighing  as  much  as  15  kg.  have  recently  been  found,  such  a£ 
might  well  have  come  from  more  promising  deposits. 

In  the  Congo  state,  the  Bussanga  district  north  of  the  copper  region  '• 
is  stated  to  be  stanniferous. 

The  discovery  of  tin  gravels  in  Nigeria  has  recently  aroused  greal 
interest.  These  extend  over  an  area  of  about  9000  square  miles  stretching 
from  Ningo  in  the  extreme  east,  to  Duohin  Wei  about  40  miles  east  oJ 
Zaria  in  the  extreme  west,  and  from  Liruen-Kano  in  the  north,  to  Ninkads 
and  Mada  in  the  south.  In  the  year  1910  about  11,800  tons  of  cassiterite 
were  exported.  The  opinions  concerning  the  importance  of  this  distrid 
are  various,  and  further  prospecting  may  be  necessary  before  a  definite 
opinion  is  possible.  The  development  of  tin  mining  in  this  region  if 
hindered  principally  by  difficulties  of  transport. 

In  Siam,  tin  gravels  are  known  on  the  island  of  Tonka  somewhal 
south  of  the  Isthmus  of  Kra,  which  in  1908  produced  3713  metric  tons  o: 
cassiterite  from  which  2302  tons  of  metallic  tin  were  recovered.  The 
neighbouring  province  of  Monthon  Chumpon,  somewhat  farther  into  the 
Gulf  of  Siam,  is  also  rich  in  tin.  The  principal  districts  are  Lang-Suan  anc 
Lampun.  It  is  intended  to  open  up  the  former  by  a  railway. 

In  China,  the  tin  ore  production  is  derived  almost  exclusively  fron 
Yunnan.  Nearly  97  per  cent  is  exported  from  the  port  of  Mengtze.  Th< 

1  Eng.  and  Min.  Jmirn.,  July  16  and  Dec.  23,  1911. 
B  Ante,  p.  918. 
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ore  IB  smelted  at  Hongkong.  In  1910  the  export  of  Chinese  tin  amounted 
to  about,  6000  tons,  and  in  1911  to  some  5000  tons.  These  figures  embrace 
only  the  export  to  Great  Britain  and  Europe,  and  not  the  home  consump- 
tion nor  that  exported  to  other  countries. 


THE  GOLD  GRAVELS 

The  gold  in  gravel-deposits  is  found  principally  with  quartz  sand,  quartz 
pebbles,  clay,  iron-ochre,  iron  oxides,  garnet,  and  other  heavy  minerals. 
Where  the  gravels  have  resulted  from  the  disintegration  of  country  carrying 
not  only  gold  but  also  platinum,  monazite,  precious  stones,  etc.,  the 
gold  in  such  deposits  is  associated  with  these  minerals.  Platinum  and 
nicmassite  are  frequently  overlooked  in  the  examination  of  gravel-deposits. 
It,  is  a  significant  fact  that  quartz  pebbles  carrying  gold  in  themselves 
occur  but  exceptionally,  and  only  when  the  primary  deposit  exists  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  The  gold  contained  in  gravels  is  invariably 
native  gold,  the  other  auriferous  ores  not  being  sufficiently  resistant. 
The  lower  layer  of  the  gravel  is  frequently  the  most  auriferous.  Fluviatilo 
gravels  usually  carry  most  gold  at  those  places  where  the  rapidity  of  the 
stream  was  for  some  reason  or  other  temporarily  diminished,  as  for  instance 
in  pools  along  the  river  bed,  at  the  mouths  of  tributaries,  and  at  sudden 
changes  in  direction,  while  a  fractured  condition  of  the  bed-rock  is  also 
favourable  to  its  collection. 

Concerning  the  processes  by  which  the  gold  accrued  in  these 
gravel-deposits,  there  is  great  divergence  of  opinion.  Some  authorities 
advocate  an  exclusively  mechanical  concentration,  while  others  assume  a 
chemical  concentration  in  which  the  gold  was  introduced  in  solution  and 
then  precipitated,  probably  by  organic  substances,  etc.  Much  has  been 
written  on  this  question,  general  discussion  being  found  in  the  following 
works : 

A.  U.  Lome.  Gold,  itH  Occurrenoo  «md  Extraction,  pp.  74(1-800,  London,  18H2.—K. 
COIIKN.  'tfbor  die  Mntatohung  dos  WoifongoldoH,'  Mitt.  d.  iiaturw.  VoroinH  1  Nuuvoe- 
nommorn  uml  ftUgon,  XIX.,  1887.— A.  Lmn*Hin«M.  '  On  tlw  Origin  of  Gold  NUK«BW, 
,/onm.  Roy.  Boo,  Now  South  Wivlos,  XXVII.,  1893.— 0.  HIHTBW.  ITwuUmoli  dor  Minomloglo, 
pp.  241. -244,  J808, 

F.  A.  Genth,  United  States,  in.  1859  ;  and  A.  B.  0.  Solwyn,  Victoria,  in 
1860,  were  undoubtedly  the  first  to  express  the  opinion  that  gravel  gold  was 
formed  by  precipitation  from  solution,  or  that  existing  gold  nuggets  might 
continue  to  grow  by  precipitation  from  solution,  Since  then  this  view 
has  been  maintained  by :  P.  Laur,  Paris,  1863 ;  0.  8.  Wilkinson,  New 
South  Wales,  18C6 ;  B.  Daintree,  Victoria,  I860 ;  J.  A.  Phillip*,  England, 
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1868 ;  J.  Cosmo  Newberry,  Victoria,  1868 ;  W.  Skey,  New  Zealand, 
1870,  1872 ;  E.  Suess,  Vienna,  1877  ;  T.  Egleston,  United  States,  1880, 
1881,  1887 ;  and  many  others.  Mechanical  concentration  on  the  other 
hand  has  been  adopted  and  defended  by  :  Brough  Smyth,  Victoria,  1869  ; 
Rod.  J.  Murchison,  England,  1872  ;  J.  D.  Whitney,  United  States,  1880  ; 
J.  S.  Newberry,  United  States,  1881 ;  W.  B.  Devereux,  United  States, 
1882 ;  F.  PoSepn^,  Austria,  1887  ;  B.  Cohen,  Germany,  1887 ;  and  A. 
Liversidge,  New  South  Wales,  1893. 

The  adherents  to  the  chemical  theory  advance  the  following  points  : 

1.  The  gold  in  lodes  does  not  occur  in  such  large  masses  as  it  does  in  the  gravels. 

2.  The  general  form  of  gravol  gold  and  the  nature  of  its  surface  speak  against  formation 
by  mechanical  concentration. 

3.  The  gold  content  frequently  increases  towards  the  bottom  of  the  deposit,  as  do  also 
such  organic  substances  as  would  effect  the  precipitation  of  the  gold. 

4.  Gravel  gold  is  poorer  in  silver  than  that  from  lodes. 

5.  If  the  gold  had  reached  the  gravels  as  the  result  of  the  mechanical  disintegration 
of  quartz  lodes,  the  occurrence  of  quartz  pebbles  in  the  gravels  would  be  more  frequent. 

6.  Many  gravels  have  a  higher  gold  content  than  a  derivation  from  lodes  would 
render  probable. 

7.  Gravels  already  worked  have  occasionally  after  a  time  been  worked  a  second  timo 
with  profit.    This  need  not  necessarily  be  due  to  renewed  precipitation,  but  more  probably 
to  improved  methods  of  washing  or  to  the  now  material  constantly  being  brought  by  tho 
river. 

Cohen  has  shown  that  in  part  the  above  points  are  not  quite  sound, 
and  that  in  part  they  may  equally  well  be  explained  by  mechanical  forma- 
tion, for  which,  according  to  Newberry,  the  following  factors  speak  : 

1.  Gold  gravels  and  auriferous  quartz  lodes  occur  as  a  rule  adjacent  to  each  other. 

2.  The  gold  is  coarsest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tho  quartz  lodes,  and  becomes  finer 
with  greater  distance  from  them. 

3.  The  accumulation  of  gold  in  pockets  is  most  easily  explained  by  mechanical  con- 
centration. 

4.  The  occurrence  of  isolated  flakes  and  grains  speaks  against  the  chemical  precipita- 
tion of  the  bulk  of  tho  gold.    Crystallization  and  tho  formation  of  small  auriferous  veins 
within  the  gravel  are  as  a  rule  not  observed. 

5.  A  rough  and  uneven  surface  of  the  gold  is  uncommon. 

0.  Newberry  emphasizes  the  intense  denudation  suffered  in  gold-bearing  districts ; 

7.  Cohen,  the  fact  that  in  the  gravels,  apart  from  iron  oxide,  no  other  mineral  char- 
acteristic of  secondary  deposits  is  found ; 

8.  Livorsidgo,  that  the  quartz  pebbles  of  the  gravels  come  undoubtedly  from  quartz 
lodes,  and  it  would  be  unnatural  to  explain  the  source  of  tho  gold  differently  from  that  of 
the  quartz. 

9.  In  several  cases  gold  has  been  known  to  occur  in  lodes,  particularly  in  tho  cementa- 
tion zone,  in  just  as  large  masses  as  in  gravels. 

10.  Gravel  gold  always  contains  some  silver.     In  addition,  in  California  and  in  Australia 
it  has  been  observed  that  tho  fine  flakes  in  the  gravels  are  poorer  in  silver  than  tho  large 
nuggets,  a  fact  which  points  to  a  leaching  of  tho  silver  content. 

Taking  all  these  points  into  consideration,  it  would  appear  that  the 
explanation  of  the  gold  content  in  gravels  by  mechanical  concentration  is  in 
general  correct.  It  must  be  conceded  however  that,  principally  with  the 
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rich  gravels,  a  small  portion  of  the  gold  has  sometimes  been  taken,  into 
solution. and  subsequently  chemically  precipitated.  The  most  important 
gold  solvent  in  such  case  would  be  water  containing  ferric  sulphate,  while 
the  agents  of  reduction  were  principally  pyrite,  ferrous  minerals,  ferrous 
sulphate,  and  organic  substances.  Examples  of  chemically  precipitated 
gold  from  Western  Australian  gravels  rich  in  mechanical  gold,  were  exhibited 
in  the  Paris  Exhibition.  According  to  Vogt  these  examples  showed  : 

1.  Gold  along  fine  oraoks  in  the  iron-oohro  of  the  gravels. 

2.  Traces  of  gold  in  the  quartz  pebbles. 

3.  Gold  along  fine  oraoks  in  tho  indurated  clay. 

4.  Gold  on  tree  roots  found  in  the  gravels. 

6.  Small  crystals  of  gold  on  secondarily  formed  cobalt-manganese  ore. 
6.  Gold  in  stalactites  consisting  of  ochre  and  caloito. 

Liversidge  has  described  similar  occurrences.  It  is  furthermore  note- 
worthy that  the  pyrite  occurring  in  the  Californian  deep  gravels  as  a 
secondary  formation  cementing  the  quartz  pebbles,  is  auriferous. 

Concerning  geological  age,  the  gravels  as  a  rule  are  Alluvial  and 
Diluvial,  more  rarely  Tertiary.  Examples  of  Tertiary  gravels  are  known 
in  the  west  of  the  United  States  and  in  Australia,  where  they  lie  in  part 
under  volcanic  sheets.  In  pre-  Tertiary  periods  also,  doubtless  many 
auriferous  fluviatile  gravels  were  formed,  but  only  in  particularly  favour- 
able cases  have  these  survived.1  At  the  subsidence  of  districts  containing 
fluviatile  gravels  to  below  sea -level,  and  before  new  beds  could  be 
deposited  as  a  protection,  such  gravels  as  a  rule  were  destroyed  by  the  sea. 
In  the  further  concentration  by  sea-water,  in  which  not  only  regional 
subsidence  but  above  all  river  transport  to  the  sea  took  part,  marine 
gravels  were  formed.  Such  are  known  on  the  present  west  coast  of 
America  from  California  to  Cape  Nome  in  Alaska,  in  New  Zealand,  and 
elsewhere.  In  regard  to  the  shape  of  the  pebbles,  etc.,  the  marine  gravels 
differ  somewhat  from  the  fluviatile.  By  far  the  majority  of  the 
Quaternary  and  Tertiary  gold  gravels  are  fluviatile  or  true  gravels,  in 
comparison  with  which  marine  gravels  are  subordinate. 

Most,  and  practically  all  economically  important  gold  gravols  have 
been  formed  from  the  old  gold-quartz  lodes  ;  with  the  young  gold-silver 
lodes  denudation  as  a  rule  has  been  less  extensive.  Since  the  old  gold  lodes 
are,  widely  distributed,  small  amounts  of  gold  are  found  in  most  large 
rivers,  as  for  instance  in  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  the  Garonne,  etc.,  though 
seldom  in  amount  worth  mentioning.  The  largest  gravel-deposits  are 
situated  in  California,  Alaska,  Australia,  Siberia,  and  British  Columbia.. 
Gravel  gold  can  easily  be  recovered  by  simple  washing,  by  hydraulic  mining, 

1  G.  ]?.  Becker,  'The  Witwatersrand  Banket,  with  Notes  on  other  Gold- bearing  Pudding 
Stones,'  U.S.  Gteol.  Soc.  18th  Ann.  Rep.  V.,  1896-97 ;  L,  do  Launay,  L'Or  dana  U  mondct 
Paris,  1907. 
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and  under  favourable  circumstances  by  dredging.  Gold-washing  is  a^  old 
as  history.  The  Quaternary  or  recent  gravels  lying  immediately  at  the 
surface  are  as  a  rule  not  very  extensive,  and  therefore  are  comparatively 
quickly  exhausted.  For  instance,  the  gravels  of  the  Spanish  rivers  Douro 
and  Tajo,  famous  in  the  time  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Romans,  were  ages 
ago  exhausted,  this  being  also  the  case  with  the  rivers  of  South  and 
Middle  Europe.  Even  the  rich  river  gravels  of  California  were  almost 
completely  exhausted  in  the  course  of  twelve  to  fifteen  years,  that  is,  from 
1848  to  1860.  In  Australia  also,  the  Quaternary  gravels  did  not  last 
long.  Richer  and  more  productive  were  the  Tertiary  gravels  in  the  west 
of  the  United  States  and  in  Australia,  these  in  many  cases  having  been 
protected  by  a  volcanic  covering. 

The  gold  content  of  gravels  is  very  variable.  The  precious  metal 
occurs  as  flue  as  dust,  in  grains  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  and  in  nuggets 
some  of  which  have  reached  more  than  40  kg.  in  weight.  Schmeisser 
mentions  five  nuggets  from  Australia,  each  weighing  more  than  40  kilo- 
grammes. While  the  German  rivers,  as  for  instance  the  Rhine,  contain 
only  a  very  small  amount  of  gold,  many  rivers  of  California,  Alaska,  Siberia, 
Australia,  etc.,  are  quite  rich  in  gold.  With  the  Australian  rivers  an 
average  of  0-5-4  gnn.  of  gold  per  ton  is  given,  though  in  some  cases  even 
15  grm.  and  more  has  been  found. 
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CALIFORNIA 

In  the  west  of  the  United  States,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  the  Quaternary  river  gravels  or  shallow  placers  are  differentiated 
from  the  geologically  somewhat  older  deep  gravels,  which  are  probably  of 
Tertiary  age.  The  latter  are  frequently  covered  with  basalt  flows  or  tuffs, 
while  their  material  was  derived  from  the  California!!  gold-quartz  lodes, 
principally  from  the  Mother  Lode.1  Lindgren  in  1896  gave  the  following 
sequence,  beginning  with  the  youngest,  of  a  typical  section  from  California : 

1  Ai.ie,  p.  608. 
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Pro-  volcanic  depositions. 


Volcanic  and  inter- volcanic  fAndosito  tuffs  deposited  by  largo  rivers. 

depositions.  \  Gravels  resulting  from  inter- volcanic  erosion. 

( Gravels  from  a  rhyolitic  period.     Pliocene  or  Upper  Mioceno. 

Volcanic  and  inter- volcanic  |  Rhyolito  tails  with  a  maximum  thicknefis  of  sonio  GO  metres, 
depositions.  1     Those  bods  are  thicker  higher  011  tho  Sierra,  Nevada  where 

\     tho  eruption  took  place.     Miocene. 

"touch  gravels  up  to  90  m.  thick,  covering  and  often  extending 
for  a  width  of  1-J-JJ  km.  on  oithor  side  of  the  doop  gravels, 
frequently  mixed  with  somewhat  ftnor  detritus  than  tho 
doop  gravels,  and  containing  Miocene  plants.  Doop  gravels 
which  in  general  aro  hard  and  compact  and  contain  largo 
quartz  pebbles ;  those  occupy  tho  bottoms  of  tho  old  valleys, 
and  are  as  much  as  00  m.,  though  generally  30-4f3  m.  thick. 
They  carry  no  fossil  plants  and  are  older  than  tho  bonoh 
gravols.  Possibly  Eoueno  or  Lower  Miocene. 

In  depth  the  auriferous  gravel  is  often  cemented  by  secondary  pyrite, 
when  it  is  known  as  blue  conglomerate  ;  above,  owing  to  the  weathering 
of  the  pyrite,  it  is  brown. 

The  great  volcanic  denudation  periods  responsible  for  the  Californian 


Fro.  460. — Suction  of  the  Galiforiiinu  gnvvul-deposita  allowing  tlio  relation  between  the  bench 
gmvolH  and  doop  gravels.     Lindgrcn. 

deep  gravels  belong,  according  to  Whitney  and  Lawson,  chiefly  to  the 
Pliocene.  According  to  more  recent  examination  by  Lindgren  and 
Knowlton,  on  the  other  hand,  these  deposits  are  of  Eocene  or  Miocene  age  ; 
the  old  river-courses  o£  these  denudation  periods  have  been  extensively 
mapped  by  Lindgren.  In  any  case  it  is  apparent  that  tho  gold  has 
experienced  re-arrangement  in  different  geological  periods. 

The  shallow  diggings  at  the  surface  were  discovered  in  1848,  and 
exhausted  in  greater  part  as  early  as  I860,  when  the  deep  gravels  were 
taken  in  hand  and  worked  hydraulically.  Since  1885  California  has 
yearly  produced  gold  to  the  value  o£  12-19  million  dollars.  The  highor 
production  of  recent  years  may  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  introduction 
of  dredge  mining  in  the  place  of  hydraulic  mining  wliich  in  1887,  owing 
to  its  disastrous  effect  on  agriculture,  was  prohibited  by  law.  Dredging 
has  advanced  of  late  years  to  such  an  extent  that  in  1907  gold  to  the  valuo 
of  more  than  5  million  dollars  was  recovered  by  this  method  of  mining. 
Altogether,  California  up  to  1900,  from  gravels  and  quartz  lodes  had  pro- 
duced about  1380  million  dollars  worth  of  gold,1 

1  Ante,  p.  C54.  ' 
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Other  gold  gravels  are  found  in  Oregon,  Washington,  Wyoming, 
Idaho,  Montana,  and  Colorado.  In  Oregon,  along  the  coast,  a  belt  of  auri- 
ferous sand  occurs  which  often  possesses  a  high  metal  content. 


THE  SUMPTEB  AND  GrBANITE  DISTRICTS 

LITERATURE 

J.  T.  PAHDB13I1.  '  Placor  Gravels  of  the  Sumpter  and  Granite  Districts,'  U.S.  Goal. 
Bull.  430u,  pp.  51-57.-^- W.  LJNDGKBN.  '  .The  Gold  Belt  of  tho  Blue  Mountains  of  Oregon,' 
22nd  Ann.  Rop.  of  tho  Survey,  Part  2,  p.  035. — CHARLES  L.  HBNNINO.  Die  Erdagor- 
Btatten  der  Voroinigton  Staaton  mit  EinschluHS  von  Alaska,  u.s.w.,  Stuttgart,  1911, 
Ferdinand  Enke. 

In  1863  auriferous  gravels  were  worked  in  the  Powder,  North  Powder, 
and  John  Day  river  districts,  in  east  Oregon.  The  geology  of  this  region 
first  became  known  in  detail  in  the  year  1909.  Most  of  the  gravels  are 
now  completely  exhausted,  and  in  but  few  places  is  gold  still  being  won. 
According  to  Lindgren  the  following  deposits  are  differentiated  : 

1.  Pleistocene  gravels.     These  form  the  present  deposits  and  were  the  first  to  be 
worked.     To-day  they  are  considered  exhausted. 

2.  Inter-voloanic  gravels.     Volcanic  eruptions  filled  the  deep  valleys  with  lava  and 
dammed  up  the  upper  Burnt,  Powder,  and  John  Day  valleys,  causing  sand  and  pebbles  to 
accumulate.     These  circumstances  favoured  the  arrest  of  the  goldj  and  auriferous  gravels 
became  formed  at  those  places  whore  rivers  from  gold-bearing  districts  emptied  them- 
selves into  the  impounded  basins. 

3.  Pro-volcanic  gravels.     Eocene  or  later  Miocene. 

Such  gravel-deposits  could  only  retain  their  form  through  succeeding 
geological  periods,  when  covered  with  volcanic  lava.  As  however  the 
lava  flowed  principally  over  the  lower  part  of  the  hills  and  intense  erosion 
has  not  taken  place  since,  the  gravels  now  generally  lie  deeper  than  the 
present  river-courses,  and  search  for  them  is  consequently  difficult.  Only 
at  Winterville  and  Parkville  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Burnt  river  have 
such  deposits  been  worked. 

The  gravels  beds  of  the  Sumpter  and  Granite  districts  are  bench- 
and  deep  gravels,  that  is,  they  belong  to  the  first  and  second  of  the  above- 
mentioned  classes.  They  are  probably  genetically  associated  with  glacier 
advance  and  the  consequent  accumulation  of  pebbles  in  the  upper  and 
deeper-cut  valleys.  Auriferous  gravels  in  the  United  States  belonging  to 
the  third  class  are  of  small  importance.  It  is  to  be  remarked  however  that 
the  telluride  gold  lodes,  though  in  general  and  as  instanced  by  the  occurrence 
at  Cripple  Creek  little  suited  to  the  formation  of  gravels,  have  also  occasion- 
ally given  rise  to  such  deposits. 
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THE  GOLD  GRAVELS  OF  ALASKA  AND  THE  YUKON 

LITERATURE 
J.  K  KEMP.     Tho  Oro  Deposits  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.    New  York,  1900 

Among  the  youngest  gravels  are  those  of  the  Yukon  district.  So  far 
as  these  are  yet  known  the  richest  lie  in  Canadian  territory,  though  the 
earlier  equipments  were  erected  on  the  American  side.  The  gold  occurs 
in  two  different  kinds  of  gravel.  It  occurs  firstly  on  the  bed-rock  along 
the  smaller  stream  beds  and  their  tributaries,  which  latter  are  locally 
termed  '  pups.'  With  these  deposits  the  auriferous  bed  is  overlaid  by  a 
barren,  hard-frozen  gravel  of  variable  thickness,  which  in  turn  is  frequently 
covered  by  peat.  The  auriferous  bed  is  won  in  winter  by  thawing  a  shaft 
with  fire  and  heated  stones,  and  dumping  the  gravel  until  warmer  weather 
allows  it  to  be  washed.  Except  for  this  frozen  state  these  gravels  do 
not  in  any  way  differ  from  normal  gravels. 

The  second,  kind  of  auriferous  gravel  is  the  bench  gravel x  occurring 
on  the  valley  side,  above  the  present  river  level.  These  are  regarded  by 
Tyrrell  as  the  moraines  of  small  glaciers  which  disappeared  after  reaching 
but  a  short  distance  down  the  hillside.  The  precious  metal  of  these 
gravels  was  probably  derived  from  the  quartz  lodes  of  the  Birch  Creek, 
the  Forty  Mile  district,  and  the  Rampart  Series. 

South  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Yukon  lies  the  Cassiar  district  which 
is  reached  from  the  coast  through  Wrangell  and  the  Stickeen  river.  The 
most  important  discoveries  here  have  been  made  in  the  Dease  Lake  district, 
where  the  precious  metal  is  found  in  gravels  which  after  their  formation 
became  covered  by  a  considerable  thickness  of  younger  detritus.  One  of 
the  roads  to  the  Klondyke  passes  through  this  district.2  Other  Canadian 
gravels  are  known  in  the  Chaudiere' river  in  east  Quebec. 

The  auriferous  gravels  of  the  Cape  Nome  district  are  worthy  of  special 
mention.3  This  district  is  situated  in  Alaska,  64-4°  north  latitude  and 
165-1°  west  longitude,  on  Norton  Sound  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Behring 
Sea.  It  extends  in  a  northerly  direction  from  Mount  Nome  to  Sledge 
Island,  a  distance  of  about  25  miles.  The  country  here  forms  a  gradually 
rising  plain  terminated  by  a  low  mountain  chain.  Through  this  plain  the 
Snake  and  Nome  rivers,  with  their  many  tributaries,  meander.  In  these 
valleys  the  auriferous  bed  lies  immediately  under  a  peat  covering  6-12 
inches  thick.  The  shore  deposits,  which  in  part  have  yielded  good  results, 
were  discovered  in  1899. 

1  Ante,  p.  1201.  „ 

8  G.  M,  Dtvwson,  Geol,  Survey  of  Canada,  HI,  1888,  Eop.  B;   E.  D.  Self,    Cassiar 

District,'  JSng.  and  Min,  Journ.,  Feb.  18,  1899,  p.  205, 

«  H.  Weber, '  Die  Goldlagerstatton  dea  Capo  Nome  Gobietes,'..Zfl#,/.  prakt.  Geol,  1900, 

p.  133. 
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The  precious  metal  of  these  marine  gravels  is  distinguished  from  that 
f  fluviatile  gravels  by  the  previously-mentioned 1  corroded  appearance.  Of 
scent  years  gravel-mining  in  this  district  has  made  considerable  progress, 
n  1911  twenty-two  plants  were  at  work,  either  throughout  the  whole  year 
ir  during  the  summer  months.'  To  these  in  the  next  year  or  so  a  further 
ix  will  probably  be  added,  the  erection  of  these  having  already  been 
sommenced. 

In  1910  the  gold  production  of  Alaska  amounted  to  11,985,000  dollars, 
ind  in  1911  to  12,700,000  dollars.  This  increase  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
!ditarod-Innoko  district,  which,  since  the  Fairbank  and  Seward  districts 
n  1911  declined,  is  more  important  than  these  figures  would  indicate.  In 
:hat  year,  according  to  Canadian  statistics,  the  production  from  the 
STukon  gravels  was  about  4-58  million  dollars,  and  accordingly  most  of 
these  gravels  lie  outside  Canada.  British  Columbia  in  the  same  year 
produced  gold  to  the  value  of  468,000  dollars  from  gravel-deposits. 

THE  GOLD  GRAVELS  OE  AUSTEALASIA 

From  the  discovery  of  gravel  gold  in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales 
in  1851,  or  shortly  after  the  sensational  discoveries  of  gold  in  California 
in  1848,  Australasia  up  to  the  present  has  produced  almost  as  much 
gold  as  the  United  States.  Thus,  up  to  the  end  of  1910  a  Australasia 
had  produced  4433  tons  of  gold,  as  against  4926  tons  by  the  United 
States ;  or  according  to  other  statistics  and  including  1911,  Australasia 
656  million  sterling  and  the  United  States  716  million  sterling. 

Since  the  end  of  the  'nineties  almost  one-half  of  this  Australian  produc- 
tion has  been  derived  from  the  telluride  gold  lodes  of  Western  Australia  ;  3 
before  this,  Victoria  with  its  exceedingly  productive  gravels  was  the  most 
important  producer.  In  the  'fifties,  'sixties,  and  'seventies,  the  Australian 
gravels  yielded  even  more  than  those  of  California.  The  following  statistics 
covering  the  years  in  which  the  working  of  gravels  was  so  important, 
give  an  idea  of  the  productivity  of  these  deposits. 

GOLD  PRODUCTION  IN  OTJNCES 


To  end  of  1878. 

1870-1805. 

Victoria,  since  1861 
New  South  Wales,  since  1851 
Queensland,  since  1861  . 

48,058,649 
8,811,346      ' 
2,901,002 
57,103 

13,127,672 
2,683,240 
7,623,352 
100  000 

Western  Australia,  since  1886 
Tasmania,  since  1866     . 
New  Zealand,  since  1857 

71,000 

8,959,482 

686,361 
756,000 
3,797,240 

Ante,  p.  1191. 


Ante,  p.  644. 


3  Ante,  p.  698. 
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The  precious  metal  of  these  marine  gravels  is  distinguished  from  that 
of  fLuviatile  gravels  by  the  previously-mentioned 1  corroded  appearance .  Of 
recent  years  gravel-mining  in  this  district  has  made  considerable  progress. 
In  1911  twenty-two  plants  were  at  work,  either  throughout  the  whole  year 
or  during  the  summer  months.'  To  these  in  the  next  year  or  so  a  further 
six  will  probably  be  added,  the  erection  of  these  having  already  been 
commenced. 

In  1910  the  gold  production  of  Alaska  amounted  to  11,985,000  dollars, 
and  in  1911  to  12,700,000  dollars.  This  increase  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
Iditarod-Innoko  district,  which,  since  the  Fairbank  and  Seward  districts 
in  1911  declined,  is  more  important  than  these  figures  would  indicate.  In 
that  year,  according  to  Canadian  statistics,  the  production  from  the 
Yukon  gravels  was  about  4-58  million  dollars,  and  accordingly  most  of 
these  gravels  lie  outside  Canada.  British  Columbia  in  the  same  year 
produced  gold  to  the  value  of  468,000  dollars  from  gravel-deposits. 

THE  GOLD  GRAVELS  OF  AUSTRALASIA 

Ihrom  the  discovery  of  gravel  gold  in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales 
in  1851,  or  shortly  after  the  sensational  discoveries  of  gold  in  California 
in  1848,  Australasia  up  to  the  present  has  produced  almost  as  much 
gold  as  the  United  States.  Thus,  up  to  the  end  of  1910  2  Australasia 
had  produced  4433  tons  of  gold,  as  against  4926  tons  by  the  United 
States ;  or  according  to  other  statistics  and  including  1911,  Australasia 
656  million  sterling  and  the  United  States  716  million  sterling. 

Since  the  end  of  the  'nineties  almost  one-half  of  this  Australian  produc- 
tion has  been  derived  from  the  telluride  gold  lodes  of  Western  Australia  ;  3 
before  this,  Victoria  with  its  exceedingly  productive  gravels  was  the  most 
important  producer.  In  the  'fifties,  'sixties,  and  'seventies,  the  Australian 
gravels  yielded  even  more  than  those  of  California.  The  following  statistics 
covering  the  years  in  which  the  working  of  gravels  was  so  important, 
give  an  idea  of  the  productivity  of  these  deposits. 

GOLD  PRODUCTION  IN  OUNCES 


To  end  of  1878. 

1870-1805. 

Victoria,  since  1851        
New  South  Wales,  since  1851 

48,058,649 
8,811,346      ' 
2,901,092 

13,127,672 
2,583,240 
7,623,352       • 

57,103 

100,000 

Western  Australia,  since  188G 

71,000 

680,361 
756,000 

New  Zealand,  since  1857       .... 

8,959,482 

3,797,240 

1  Ante,  p.  1101. 


Ante,  p.  644. 


8  Ante,  p.  598. 
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In  Victoria,  which. from  1852  to  1861  produced  annually  more  than 
2  million  ounces — in  1856  even  3,053,744  ounces — and  from  1862  to  1875 
more  than  1  million  ounces,  almost  the  whole  of  the  gold  was  originally 
obtained  from  gravels.  Lode-mining  began  fairly  early,  though  even  in 
the  middle  of  the  'sixties  the  gravels  produced  double  as  much  as  the  lodes. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  'seventies  an  approximately  equal  quantity  came 
from  the  two  classes  of  deposit ;  while  only  since  the  beginning  of  the 
'nineties  have  the  lodes  produced  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  gravels. 
In  Now  South  Wales  also,  the  gravels  were  originally  of  great  importance. 
In  Tasmania,  on  the  other  hand,  up  to  the  end  of  1895  only  about  one-quarter 
of  the  gold  production  was  derived  from  gravels,  and  in  Queensland  only 
about  one-tenth,  the  other  three-quarters  and  nine-tenths  respectively 
having  been  obtained  from  lodes.  In  Western  Australia  the  gravels  have 
always  been  of  comparatively  subordinate  importance. 

During  the  period  when  the  Australasian  gravels  still  played  a  pro- 
minout  part  in  the  production,  Australasia — including  that  from  lodes — 
produced  during  the  quinquennial  periods  1851-1855,  1856-1860,  1861- 
1865, 18G6-1870,  and  1871-1875  yearly  averages  of  69,573,  82,392,  77,634, 
73,526,  and  63,129  kg.  of  gold  respectively.  Owing  to  the  great  decline 
in  gravel-mining,  this  average  for  1876-1880  sank  to  45,294  kg.,  and  for 
1881-1884  to  only  43,186  kilogrammes.  Later,  gravel-mining  suffered  a 
still  greater  decline,  while  lode-mining  on  the  other  hand  became  more 
prominent,  particularly  in  the  Bendigo  district,  Victoria ;  *  on  Mount 
Morgan,  Queensland ;  2  and  hi  the  Waihi  district,  New  Zealand.8  In 
addition,  towards  the  end  of  the  'nineties  the  exceedingly  important 
telluride  gold  lodes  of  Western  Australia  4  became  large  producers,  con- 
siderably increasing  the  total  production  of  Australasia,  which  in  1903 
reached  some  134,200  kilogrammes.  Of  recent  years,  however,  it  has 
fallen  again,  namely,  to  107,200  kg.  in  1909,  and  92,800  kg.  in  1911. 

The  gravel-deposits  of  Australia  in  section  agree  on  the  whole  with 
those  of  America.  The  highest  gold  content  is  found  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  Silurian  bed-rock.  In  Australia  also,  the  early 
Pliocene  deep  gravels  may  bo  differentiated  from  the  later  overlying 
alluvials.  Here  also  the  old  gravels  are  in  part  covered  with  basalt  which, 
particularly  in  the  Gippsland  district,  Victoria,  reaches  a  thickness  of 
150  m.,  while  the  auriferous  sands  may  exhibit  a  thickness  of  10  metres, . 
In  addition,  pre-Tertiary  gravels  of  very  early  formation,  since  very  old 
auriferous  quartz  lodes  existed,  are  particularly  interesting ;  gold  is  even 
found  in  the  Upper  Devonian  and  Lower  Carboniferous  conglomerates  and 
sandstones,. 

i  Ante,  p.  61].  .  »  Ante,  p,  840, 

«  Ante,  p.  500.  *  Ante,  p.  508. 
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The  most  important  gravels  are  the  Tertiary.  The  formation  of  these 
began  in  the  Miocene,  a  period  of  intense  erosion.  In  north  Gippsland, 
between  the  Silurian  rock  and  the  auriferous  sands,  Maccoy  found  a  bed 
containing  fossil  plants — Cinnamomum  polymorphoides.  Some  of  these 
old  fluviatile  gravels  have  been  followed  to  their  debouchment  into  Tertiary 
beds,  and  the  assumption  is  justified  that  the  deposition  of  gold  continued 
in  the  marine  beds  at  the  river  delta.  Some  Miocene  gravels  have  been 
worked  in  Gippsland.  Many  others  are  covered  with  basalt,  as  for 
instance  at  Tangil  in  Gippsland.  The  Pliocene  gravels  are  likewise  fluvia- 
tile,  more  rarely  marine.  They  owe  their  formation  to  the  same  period 
of  erosion  which,  having  commenced  in  the  Miocene,  reaches  to  the  present. 

Generally  speaking,  the  gold  of  these  deposits  lies  not  far  distant  from 
the  primary  deposit.  The  more  uncommon  littoral  gravels  exhibit  a  fair 
regularity  throughout  their  whole  development.  The  fluviatile  gravels  are 
more  irregular  and  are  frequently  covered  with  river  deposits  or  basalt. 
When  laid  bare  by  subsequent  erosion,  they  become  '  shallow  placers.'  At 
Ballarat  they  occur  in  a  Middle  Pliocene  valley.  There  the  auriferous 
bed  lies  60-150  m.  deep  and  is  0-5-1-5  m.  thick ;  the  bed-rock  is  likewise 
auriferous  to  a  depth  of  1-5-3  metres.  The  content  of  the  gravels  varies  con- 
siderably ;  the  following  weights  per  cubic  metre  hold  good  for  Ballarat : 


In  Loose  Sands  and 
Gravels. 

In  Cemented  Beds. 

1887 

2-63  gnn. 

33*66  gnn. 

1890 

2-15     „ 

3-63     „ 

In  districts  having  sufficient  water,  gravels  and  sands  lying  at  a  deptl 
of  100-150  m.  and  containing  1-5  grm.  of  gold  per  ton,  can  be  worked  profit 
ably ;  cemented  beds  however  must  contain  at  least  3  grm.  in  order  t< 
be  payable.  Some  Australian  gravels  have  yielded  large  nuggets :  a 
Moliagul,  for  instance,  a  gold  nugget  weighing  71  kg.  was  found ;  a 
Ballarat,  several  of  36-69  kg.  at  a  depth  of  45-50  m. ;  and  at  Kheola  i: 
the  Berlin  district,  some  of  about  30  kilogrammes. 

The  Pleistocene  gravels  are  to-day  of  no  importance. 

In  New  Zealand  x  auriferous  gravels  are  responsible  for  a  considerabl 
portion  of  the  gold  production,  more  particularly  since  the  mountamou 
and  well-watered  character  of  the  country  permits  hydraulic  mining 
Under  these  circumstances  the  cost  of  production  is  covered  by  0-1 
grm.  of  gold  per  cubic  metre.  As  the  recent  gravels  became  exhauste 

1  L.  do  Launay,  '  Lea  Riohesses  min.  de  la  Nouvelle  Z61ande,'  Ann.  d&a  mines,  Ma 
1894 ;  Traiti  de  mitallog&nie,  3rd  Ed.,  1913. 
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in  a  comparatively  short  time,  to-day  principally  the  old  gravels  are  being 
worked.  Here  also  glacial  phenomena  play  an  important  part.  The  most 
important  gravels  are  found  in  the  south-west  of  the  South  Island,  in  the 
districts  Westland,  Inangahua,  Grey,  and  Buller.  At  Westland  south  of 
the  river  Teremakau  the  sands  are  auriferous  for  a  length  of  150  km., 
along  which  length  at  Saltwater,  Three  Mile,  and  Five  Mile,  they  have 
long  been  worked.  Kumara  in  the  centre,  in  the  sixteen  years  up  to 
1895  produced  gold  to  the  value  of  1-2  million  sterling,  from  an  area  of 
2,904,000  square  yards.  The  Grey  district  in  one  year  yielded  800  kilo- 
grammes. 

In  Otago  to  the  south  of  the  island,  gold  washing  is  carried  on  more 
particularly  at  Blue  Spur  in  the  Tuapeka  district  and  in  the  Clutha  basin. 
At  Blue  Spur,  work  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  a  conglomerate  lying 
immediately  on  the  bed-rock  and  consisting  of  pebbles  of  Ordovician 
quartzite-slate.  This  conglomerate  appears  to  be  of  glacial  formation  and 
exhibits  a  stratification  expressed  by  red  ferruginous  layers.  It  is  particu- 
larly interesting  owing  to  its  great  age.  In  its  hanging-wall  the  lignites 
of  the  Oamaru  formation  occur ;  these  belong  to  the  Eocene  or  perhaps 
even  to  the  Upper  Cretaceous.  The  gold  deposit  is  therefore  at  least 
early  Tertiary.  In  the  Otago  basin  is  situated  one  of  the  best-known 
auriferous  districts  of  New  Zealand,  this  district  also  extending  to  include 
the  beds  of  the  livers  Pomahaka  and  Waitahuna.  Mining  in  this  district 
is  not  confined  to  the  young  alluvials,  but  extends  also,  as  in  California, 
to  bench  or  terrace  gravels.  The  gold  content  is  not  high,  but  since  the 
cost  of  production  is  low  these  gravels  are  payable. 


THE  GOLD  GRAVELS  OT  SIBERIA 

The  auriferous  gravels  of  this  country,  which  play  an  important  part 
in  the  Russian  mining  industry,  are  of  considerable  extent.  Although 
these  deposits  represent  a  considerable  portion  of  the  natural  wealth  of 
Siberia,  in  consequence  of  the  poor  means  of  communication,  generally 
speaking  only  those  are  worked  in  which  the  gold  occurs  in  compara- 
tively large  grains.  In  the  formation  of  these  gravels  glacial  processes 
probably  also  played  a  part. 

In  the  Urals  the  gravels  to-day  are  almost  exhausted.  These  are 
closely  associated  with  gold-quartz  lodes  and  are  characterized  by  the 
irregular  distribution  of  the  gold,  which,  is  apparently  arranged  in  strips 
following  the  lode-outcrops,  In  the  gravel-deposit  at  Kotschkar,  for 
instance,  under  about  10  m.  of  barren  clay  lies  an  auriferous  sand 
0-5-1-5  m.  in  thickness,  containing  1-10  grm.  of  gold  per  ton.  In  the 
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east  of  the  Urals  the  auriferous  beds  reach  4  m.,  but  on  an  average 
are  0-5-1  m.  in  thickness.  They  are  usually  20-40  m.  long,  though 
exceptionally  as  much  as  200  metres.  In  the  Bogoslowsk  district,  on  the 
other  hand,  deposits  4-6  km.  in  length  and  20-40  in.  wide,  are  known. 
In  this  district  the  auriferous  sands  fill  pockets  or  irregularities,  usually 
1-4  m.  deep,  in  the  bed-rock.  They  are  frequently  covered  by  a  peat  layer. 
The  richest  portion  is  generally  found  at  the  base,  immediately  on  the 
bed-rock,1  though  occasionally  a  second  auriferous  bed  occurs  at  a  higher 
level.  The  gravels  occur  in  recent  as  well  as  in  old  valleys.  The  precious 
metal  occurs  as  fine  flakes  which  are  sometimes  very  irregularly  distributed 
in  the  sand.  Large  nuggets  have  been  found  in  the  Tzarevo-Alexandrowsky 
deposit  in  the  Miass  district.  The  gold  is  almost  invariably  associated  with 
magnetite,  hsematite,  ilmenite,  and  chromite,  while  platinum  also  occurs 
fairly  frequently.  Garnet,  coloured  precious  stones,  zircon,  disthen.e,  and 
now  and  then  the  diamond,  are  characteristic  of  the  Ural  deposits.  The 
water-courses  which  disintegrated  the  gold  lodes  destroyed  also  many 
pegmatite  dykes.  These  deposits  are  post-Tertiary  and  often  very  young ; 
they  contain  remains  of  mammoth,  rhinoceros,  and  occasionally  artefacts. 
Almost  all  occur  on  the  eastern  slope,  the  western  slope  being  poor  in 
auriferous  gravels. 

The  Siberian  deposits  are  responsible  for  almost  the  whole  of  the 
Russian  gold  production,  which,  since  1907,  when  the  Yakutsk  district 
became  a  producer,  has  risen  considerably. 

In  the  Yenissei  basin  the  gravels  occur  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
between  Angara  and  Podkamennaia  Tounyouska.  They  are  also  found 
on  the  Teya,  the  Bnachimo,  the  Pit  and  its  tributaries,  as  well  as  in  the 
district  of  the  Ouderei  and  Oudoronga. 

In  the  Lena  basin  the  gravels  occur  principally  on  the  Potarn  plateau 
between  the  Vitim  and  the  Lena,  or  on  the  Olekma.  Of  late  years  success- 
ful operations  have  been  prosecuted  on  the  Lenskoi6  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bedaibo.  In  the  Olekma  district  the  section  is  as  follows  : 

1.  Recent  fluviatile  and  eluvial  formations. 

2.  Upper  clay  and  loam  up  to  35  m.  thick,  as  at  Aloxandrowsky. 

3.  Inter-Glacial  sand  and  gravel 

4.  "Upper  indurated  clay,  lower  indurated  clay. 

5.  Pre-Glaoial  sediments  and  Eluvium. 

The  gravels  occur  both  in  the  lower  portions  of  present  valleys  and 
along  higher  terraces,  of  which  latter  with  some  rivers  there  are  several. 
The  gold  is  in  part  so  fine  as  to  float  in  water,  and  in  part  coarse-grained ; 
.only  in  exceptional  cases  are  large  nuggets  found,  though  such  may 
occur  weighing  as  much  as  40  grammes.  The  auriferous  bed  is  overlaid 

1  L.  de  Launay,  Traitt  de  mttalloginie,  1913,  Vol.  HI.  p.  716. 
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by  barren  material  sometimes  40  m.  thick.  The  gravel  itself  usually  lies 
immediately  on  the  bed-rock.  Exceptionally,  a  still  higher  auriferous 
bed  IB  found  having  barren  material  for  the  foot-wall,  as  at  Proroko- 
Iliinsky  on  the  Nigri.  Often  at  the  base  of  the  alluvials  a  thin  bed  con- 
sisting of  clayey  sand  with  rock  fragments  is  met,  the  finer  material  of 
which  may  penetrate  down  along  the  bedding-planes  of  the  up-tilted  bed- 
rock for  sometimes  as  much  as  one  metre.  In  this  bed  gold  nuggets  such  as 
may  be  picked  out  by  hand  occasionally  occur.  Upon  it  lies  the  main 
auriferous  bed,  which  is  usually  0-75-1  m.  thick  and  only  exceptionally 
more  than  2  metres.  This  consists  of  clayey  sand  with  numerous  rock 
fragments,  and  contains  pyrite,  this  mineral  forming  the  bulk  of  the  con- 
centrate obtained  by  washing.  The  gold  content  is  very  variable  ;  it  may 
reach  as  much  as  20  grm.  per  ton,  though  usually  the  material  washed  is 
poorer.  In  general  the  richest  portions  lie  along  the  middle  of  the  valley, 
from  whence  the  content  diminishes  on  both  sides.  In  the  Vitim  basin  the 
pre-Glacial  gold  deposits  fill  old  and  young  valleys.  They  contain  15  grm,, 
and  exceptionally  as  much  as  30  grm.  of  gold  per  ton.  The  alluvials 
consist  of  sandstone-  and  slate  pebbles,  these  being  frequently  cemented 
by  pyrite.  Towards  the  top  the  sandy  and  clayey  particles  increase ;  in 
this  portion,  however,  there  is  no  gold. 

In  the  inter-Glacial  and  post-Glacial  sands  also,  the  precious  metal 
occurs  at  different  horizons.  In  these  the  gold  is  rounded,  while  the  pre- 
Glacial  gold  owing  to  the  shorter  distance  it  has  been  transported  is  usually 
angular.  The  average  gold  content  of  these  more  recent  gravels  is  4  grm. 
per  ton. 

In  the  Nijni  deposit  on  the  Bodaibo,  the  auriferous  bed  contains 
pyrite  with  344=  grm.  of  argentiferous  gold  per  ton.  At  Konstantinovsky 
the  pyrite  has  assayed  as  much  as  1582  grm.  of  gold  per  ton.  In  .these 
gravels  gold  and  pyrite  are  accordingly  most  closely  associated,  a  part 
of  the  gold  having  doubtless  been  deposited  from  solution.  The  total 
thickness  of  the  alluvials  reaches  150  metres.  In  the  Kroutoi  deposit,  the 
most  important  in  the  Engagimo  basin,  the  auriferous  bed  varies  between 
1  and  2  m.  in  thickness.  It  lies  25  m,  below  the  surface,  and  consists  of 
small  pebbles  with  a  clayey  sand  containing  7-8  grin,  of  gold  per  ton. 

In  the  Amur  basin  most  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Amur  are  gold-bearing. 
The  principal  deposits  are  those  of  Djilinda  and  Djolon,  etc.  in  the  Zeya 
district.  The  gold  occurs  in  comparatively  large  and  angular  pieces  and 
appears  to  have  suffered  no  great  amount  of  transport.  In  the  Zeya 
district  the  coarser  beds  with  boulders  of  30  cm.  diameter  usually  contain 
much  gold,  while  the  gravels  and  sands  containing  finely  comminuted  gold 
are  poor.  In  accordance  with  the  varying  nature  of  the  bed-rock,  the 
character  of  the  auriferous  gravels  is  very  variable.  Sometimes  the  bod* 
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rock  is  covered  with  large  boulders,  while  at  other  times,  in  the  amphibolite- 
schist  district,  green  sands  containing  much  amphibolite  detritus  and  pyrite 
are  found.  In  the  Leonovsky  deposit — the  most  important  belonging 
to  the  Djolon  company,  having  in  ten  years  produced  gold  to  the  value 
of  30  million  francs — the  average  content  was  10  grm.  per  ton,  while  in 
other  gravels  of  the  same  district  it  has  varied  between  2  and  3  grammes. 
The  gravels  of  the  Kerbi,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Amgoun,  appear  in 
greater  part  to  be  eluvial ;  they  consist  of  altered  slaty  material.  The 
gold  content  reaches  exceptionally  6  grm.  per  ton,  while  the  abundant 
pyrite,  which  remains  behind  in  the  sluice  boxes,  contains  3  grm.  per  ton. 
The  Nagorny  deposit  on  the  Amur  lies  in  the  district  of  Klein-Khingan. 
Here,  exceptionally,  an  upper  older  terrace,  about  80  in.  above  the  river 
Soutar,  occurs.  The  gravel  lies  upon  a  fine-grained  granite.  The  auriferous 
bed,  consisting  of  clay,  sand,  and  gravel,  is  0-75-5  m.  thick.  It  is  overlaid 
by  a  10-30  m.  thick,  more  or  less  clayey  or  loamy  bed.  The  gold  content 
of  the  grave]  is  2-23  grm.  per.  ton.  In  the  upper  bed  several  other 
layers  with  approximately  1  grm.  of  gold  per  ton  occur.  Some  authorities, 
including  Jaczevsky  who  made  a  detailed  examination  of  the  Baikal 
district,  expect  that,  analogous  to  the  Californian  deposits,  auriferous 
gravels  will  be  found  under  the  basalt  sheets. 

THE  GOLD  GBAVELS  ELSEWHERE 

In  Manchuria,  gravels  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  gold-quartz 
lodes  occur,  sometimes  as  older  deposits  on  plateaus,  sometimes  as  younger 
depositions  in  valleys,  and  finally  as  marine  beds  ;  these  last  are  the  most 
important.  The  sea-bottom  for  about  100  m.  from  the  coast  is  covered 
with  pebbles,  which  lie  on  pre-Cambrian  clay-slates.  A  bulk  sample, 
washed  by  fifteen  men  in  2  hours,  gave  166  grm.  of  gold,  including  one 
nugget  which  weighed  55  grammes. 

In  Korea 1  practically  every  one  of  the  numerous  river-courses  contains 
some  free  gold.  Among  the  best  known  deposits  is  that  at  Tangkogae, 
situated  160  km.  north-east  of  Seoul  between  Kimsong  and  Hoyang,  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  most  northerly  tributary  of  the  Han  river.  These 
gravels  have  been  worked  for  fifty  years,  and  at  times  as  many  as  20,000 
men  have  been  employed.  The  country  around  consists  of,  a  cavernous 
limestone.  By  the  collapse  of  this  limestone  a  large  depression  1  km. 
long  and  500  m.  wide  became  formed,  into  which  three  large  and  two 
small  auriferous  streams  now  flow.  In  these  streams  themselves  gold 
gravels  occur  only  to  a  small  extent ;  in  the  depression,  on  the  other 

1  L.  Bauer,  'Das  Goldvorkommen  von  Tangkogae  in  Korea,'  Zeit.  f.  prakt*  Geol., 
1905,  p.  69. 
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hand,  extensive  auriferous  gravels  are  found.  In  thickness  these  vary 
between  3  and  15  metres.  The  contained  boulders  are  large,  blocks  of  1 
cubic  metre  being  not  uncommon,  while  sand  beds  occur  subordinately. 
The  gold  content  is  rather  irregular  ;  it  increases  towards  the  bottom, 
though  no  definite  auriferous  bed  can  be  distinguished.  Apparently, 
frequent  floods  have  prevented  the  formation  of  a  regular  gravel. 
The  Tangkogae  gold  is  fairly  coarse  and  of  great  purity  ;  small  nuggets 
weighing  as  much  as  16  grm.  have  been  found,  though  usually  the  gold 
occurs  as  flat  scales  free  from  attached  country-rock.  Bauer  states  that 
native  lead  has  been  found  in  these  gravels,  such  lead,  according  to  Beck, 
being  occasionally  intimately  iutergrown  with  the  gold.  Since,  however, 
at  places  in  this  district  silver  ores  formerly  were  smelted,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  lead  was  introduced  into  the  gravels  by  man. 

In  Russian  Turkestan,1  the  gold  gravels  of  Bokhara  and  of  the  Kaschgar 
district  are  to-day  almost  exhausted.  These  were  among  the  first  of  all 
deposits  to  be  exploited,  some  authorities  .  even  considering  that  they 
represent  the  Mount  Ophir  of  King  Solomon.  The  gravels  were  sub- 
sequently worked  for  a  long  time  by  the  Mongolians  and  the  Sarts. 
Modern  mining  operations  began  in  1894,  in  which  year  the  deposits 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Eussian  government,  following  which  they 
were  examined,  and  in  1897  declared  open.  Prospecting  work,  however, 
has  shown  that  these  gravels  are  in  greater  part  exhausted  and  that  only 
the  present  river-courses  carry  gold  to  any  extent.  The  primary  gold 
deposits  have  not  yet  been  definitely  determined  ;  possibly  they  were 
Tertiary  conglomerates  with,  a  low  gold  content. 

Auriferous  gravels  have  also  been  found  in  Mongolia,  Chinese  Turke- 
stan, Tibet,  etc.  In  eastern  Tibet,  an  auriferous  district  lies  east  of  Koukou- 
Nar.  While  formerly  much  gold  was  won  from  this  district,  since  the 
invasion  of  the  Dounganians  (?)  in  1863,  further  work  has  been  abandoned. 
Workable  deposits  have  also  been,  found  in  the  Altyn-Tag  and  Kuen-Lun 
mountains.  According  to  Johnson,  on  the  northern  slope  of  these  latter, 
3000  men  were  employed  in  the  Kerija  mines,  from  which,  according  to 
Prjevalski,  gold  to  the  value  of  £110,000  was  won  annually.  Farther 
west,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Karakorum  range,  the  upper  portion 
of  the,  Tarim  or  Yarkand-Daria  river  likewise  carries  gold.  In  western 
Tibet,  auriferous,  gravels  nave  long  been  worked  east  of  the  Upper  Indus. 
This  district,  termed  by  the  natives  Sarthol  or  gold-land,  is  said  to  be  the 


1  L.  de  Launay,  Richesaes  min&rales  de,  PAsie,  1911  ;  A.  v.  Krafft,  'MittoilunKon  ilbor 
das  OBt-BokhariscIie  Qoldgebiet,'  Zeit.  f.  praM.  Geol,  1899,  p.  37  ;  B.  Tjov&t,  '  Noten  g6ol. 
sur  les  richeaaes  minerales  de  la  Boukhario  et  du  Turkestan,1  Bull,  de  la  800.  geol  de  France 
4«  aerie,  Vol.  II.  p.  439,  1902;  'Turkestan  et  Boukharie,',  Mim.  Boa.  Ing.  civila,  Sopt. 

1902,  p.  42  ;  '  Riohesses  mine'ralea  dee  possessions  rusflos  en  Aaie  contralo,'  Ann.  dea  mines, 

1903,  p.  174  ;  L.  de  Launay,  Traite  de  metaUogenie,  Paris,  1013,  Vol.  III. 
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famous  Gold  Land  of  Herodotus.  In  it,  systematic  mining  was  carried 
on  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  gravels  at  Thok- 
dschaloung,  like  most  of  those  in  Tibet,  lie  very  high,  namely,  4980  m., 
and  are  worked  principally  in  winter.  Altogether,  according  to  Keclus, 
the  gold  production  of  western  Tibet  amounts  to  about  £8000  per  year. 

In  India,1  the  principal  gold  deposits  occur  in  a  hornblende-schist, 
chlorite-schist,  and  clay-slate  district,  more  or  less  associated  with  eruptive 
rocks  ;  Foote  embraces  these  beds  under  the  term  Dharwar  series  ;  they 
lie  on  gneiss.  At  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century  gold  was 
found  west  of  the  Nilgiri  Hills  in  the  courses  of  several  rivers  ;  in  1802 
gold  washing  was  discovered  in  progress  near  the  village  of  Wurigam  in 
eastern  Mysore ;  in  1868  the  gravels  of  Betmangla,  which  proved  to  be  too 
poor  to  be  worked,  were  discovered ;  and  in  1870  those  on  the  Hemagiri 
Hill.  Early  in  the  'seventies  small  amounts  of  gold  were  won  in  the  Bet- 
mangla and  Kolar  districts.  By  far  the  largest  amount  of  the  gold  from 
the  Mysore  goldfield  is  however  obtained  from  lodes.  In  the  province  of 
Orissa,  alluvial  gold  occurs  in  the  native  states  Dhenkanal,  Konjhar,  Pal 
Lahara,  and  Talchi ;  as  with  most  other  Indian  auriferous  gravels,  the 
gold  content  is  low,  and  these  deposits  are  unimportant. 

In  Africa,  auriferous  gravels  are  known  in  Tunis,  Senegal,  in  the 
Soudan,  in  French  Guinea,  on  the  Ivory  Coast,  in  Abyssinia,  in  the  Congo 
district,  in  Angola,  the  Transvaal,  Ehodesia,  and  Madagascar.  In  Mada- 
gascar those  at  Ikopa,  Betsiboka,  Mahajamba  and  Bemarivo,  and  TVTa.Tifl.n- 
bulo,  containing  1-2-5  grm.  of  gold  per  ton,  deserve  mention.  In  the  Belgian 
Congo2  during  1911  about  £65,000  was  spent  by  the  state  in  exploration 
work  undertaken  largely  in  the  auriferous  district  of  Kilo  to  the  west 
of  Lake  Albert.  In  1910  the  production  from  the  atate  mines  amounted 
to  876  kg.  of  gold  worth  £105,000,  and  in  1911  to  700  kg.  worth 
£84,000,  this  decrease  being  consequent  upon  the  exhaustion  of  some 
of  the  richer  fluviatile  gravels.  The  importance  of  the  auriferous  gravels 
at  Nebula,  about  110  miles  north-north-east  of  Stanleyville,  appears  to 
have  been  exaggerated;  the  value  of  the  gold  produced  in  1912  was 
anything  between  £4000  and  £10,000.  The  deposit  at  Kanwa,  3  miles 
from  Nebula,  appears  to  be  promising.  In  the  year  1911  prospecting  was 
undertaken  at  Moto,  325  miles  north-east  of  Stanleyville.  The  total 
yearly  gold  production  of  the  Belgian  Congo  has  a  value  between 
£100,000  and  £125,000. 

The  European  auriferous  gravels  are  to-day  of  no  importance.  In 
France,  auriferous  gravels  are  known  in  Brittany,  on  the  Central  Plateau, 

i  Phillips  and  Louis,  A  Treatise  on  Ore  Deposits,  2nd  Ed.,  London,  1896 ;    V.  Ball, 
'  Manual  of  the  Geology  of  India,'  Part  3,  Economic  Geology,  p.  176,  Calcutta,  1881. 
a  Sydney  H.  Ball,  The  Mineral  Industry  for  1911,  p.  303. 
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in  the  Cevennes,  in  the  basin  of  the  Rhone,  and  in  the  Pyrenees,  these  having 
formerly  delivered  their  gold  to  the  Mint  at  Toulouse.  In  Germany,  the 
Rhine  is  known  to  be  auriferous,  gold-washing  in  its  bed  dating  back 
to  the  seventh  century.  Daubre'e  estimated  the  production  in  1846 
by  500  gold-washers  at  flGOO.1  In  addition,  he  showed  that  not  only 
the  present  river  sands  but  also  the  older  deposits,  situated  10-20  km. 
from  the  present  Rhine,  carry  gold.  The  gold  content  of  the  Rhine  sand 
amounts  to  0-014-1-011  grm.  per  cubic  metre.  In  a  nine  hours'  day  one 
man  has  obtained  gold  to  the  value  of  9  shillings.  The  gold  in  these  gravels 
is  associated  with  titaniferous  iron,  quartz,  zircon,  and,  according  to  Doe- 
bereiner,  some  platinum.  The  primary  deposit  has  not  yet  been  located. 
In  Spain,  auriferous  gravels  occur  along  the  Rio  Sil  and  Rio  Duerna  in  the 
Granada  plain.  These  are  unimportant,  as  also  are  others  in  northern  Italy 
and  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  In  Transylvania,  in  the  district  of  the  young 
gold  lodes,  some  gold  was  formerly  washed  from  gravels.  In  north  Finland, 
where  some  poor  auriferous  quartz  lodes  occur,  gold  has  been  washed  from 
fluviatile  gravels  in  the  river  Ivalo  and  its  tributaries,  that  river  itself  being 
a  tributary  of  the  Enare.  From  the  beginning  of  work  in  1869,  to  1899, 
gold  containing  only  6-5-6  per  cent  of  silver  and  having  a  total  value  of 
about  £55,440,  was  won ;  since  then,  production  has  been  low.  The 
richest  gravels  are  stated  to  have  yielded  2  grm.  of  gold  per  cubic  metro. 
At  Karasjok  also,  in  the  adjacent  portion  of  Finmarken  in  Norway,  gold 
has  been  obtained  by  washing,  namely,  from  1898  to  1901  some  7  kg.  or 
including  that  obtained  afterwards,  some  20  .kg.,  equivalent  to  £2500. 
According  to  H.  Reusoh  2  the  gold  occurs  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
As&r,  a  bed  consisting  of  material  deposited  from  rivers  under  the  ice 
sheet.  These  are  accordingly  fluvio-glacial  gravels. 


THE  PLATINUM  GRAVELS 

Platinum  was  discovered  in  1755  in  the  auriferous  sand  of.  the  river 
Pinto  in  the  province  of  Choco,  Colombia.  It  was  subsequently  found  in 
gravels  in  British  Columbia,  Minas,  Geraes,  Borneo,  etc.  and  particularly 
in  the  Urals,  the  gravels  of  this  last  place  still  yielding  the  largest  part  of 
the  platinum  production.  This  metal  invariably  occurs  in  an  alloy  of  iron 
and  platinum  found  associated  with  much  ohromite,  magnetite,  and  the 
decomposition  products  of  peridotite.  The  intergrowtlx  o£  iron-platinum 
with  other  minerals,  such  as  chromite,  olivine,  and  pyroxene,  of  which 

1  Daubr&i,  'Sur  la  distribution  de  Tor  dafw  la  plaino  du  Rhin,'  Ann.  rfc«  mine,a, 
4e  series,  Vol.  X.  p.  I ;  Min.  du  Saa-Sfiin,  1872. 

9  Norwegian  Geol.  Exploration,  No.  36,  Report  for  1903. 
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intergrowth  excellent  examples  are  found  more  particularly  in  Colombia, 
is  especially  interesting.  The  primary  platinum  deposits  have  already 
been  described.1 

The  platinum  gravels  occur  either  in  districts  of  fresh  or  serpentinized 
peridotite,  or  in  rivers  flowing  from  such  districts.  These  gravels,  in 
addition  to  iron-platinum  frequently  containing  some  iridium,  osmium, 
ruthenium,  palladium,  rhodium,  and  copper,  occasionally  carry  some 
osmiridium.  The  platinum  content  of  the  metal  won  varies  between  70 
and  96  per  cent,  and  is  usually  80-90  per  cent ;  the  iron  content  may 
reach  more  than  10  per  cent ;  while  rhodium,  osmium,  and  iridium,  may 
together  amount  to  several  per  cent.  The  osmium-iridium  content  is 
manifested  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  platinum,  when  bright  dark-grey 
flakes  of  osmium-iridium  remain,  these  consisting  in  all  probability 
of  sisserskite,  which  mineral,  according  to  Dana,  contains  30  per  cent 
of  iridium.  The  determination  of  the  amount  of  the  other  platinum 
metals  present  is  therefore  important.  The  platinum  of  different  deposits 
is  frequently  of  very  dissimilar  composition ;  comparison  of  analyses  from 
the  Urals  and  Colombia  would,  for  instance,  show  considerable  differences. 
Although  the  average  platinum  content  is  approximately  the  same,  the 
iron  content  of  the  Colombian  platinum  is  substantially  lower  than  that 
from  the  Urals.  Another  notable  difference  lies  in  the  iridium-,  osmium-, 
and  osmium-iridium  content.  In  the  Ural  platinum  this  amounts  at 
most  to  a  few  per  cent,  while  in  that  of  Colombia  it  reaches  nearly  7  per 
cent.  In  general  the  colour  of  the  platinum  from  Colombia  is  somewhat 
lighter  than  that  from  the  Urals.2 

Owing  to  the  high  price  of  platinum,  gravels  may  be  worked  when  the 
metal  content  is  but  a  fraction  of  a  gramme  per  cubic  metre,  provided  other 
conditions  are  favourable.  These  conditions  are  large  quantities  of  gravel 
and  sufficient  water,  so  that  dredge-  or  hydraulic  mining  may  be  prac- 
tised. The  payability  of  platinum  deposits  therefore ,  is  less  burdened 
with  conditions  than  is  the  case  with  gold. 

The  chief  producer  of  platinum3  is  Eussia,  which  country  in  1909 
produced  according  to  official  statistics  156,792  oz.,  but  in  reality  about 
250,000  ounces.  This  difference  is  explained  in  that  the  official  figures  do 
not  take  into  account  the  considerable  amounts  stolen  by  employees. 
The  production  of  recent  years  is  given  a  few  pages  ahead.4  Next  in 
importance  comes  Colombia  with  a  production  of  8800  ounces  in  1908. 
The  United  States  produces  only  a  fraction  of  the  world's  production, 
namely,  in  1908  about  750  ounces  ;  then  follow,  New  South  Wales  with 

1  Ante,  p.  342. 

8  P.  Krufloh,  Unteryuohuny  und  Bewertung  von  Erzlagerat&tten,  Stuttgart,  1911,  2nd 
Ed.,  Ferdinand  Enke. 

»  P.  Krusoh,  loc.  ait.  *  Pouted,  p.  1219,  1220. 
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about  530  ounces,  and  Sumatra  and  Borneo  with  500  ounces,  in  1908.  A 
few  kilogrammes  of  platinum  and  palladium  are  recovered  annually  from 
the  anode  slime  which  falls  as  a  by-product  in  the  production  of  pure 
nickel  in  the  electrolytic  nickel  refinery  at  Kristianssand  in  Norway,  which 


Peridotite,      Gabbro-       Syenite      Devonian         Talc         Platinum 
Olivine         diorite,         Gneiss       Limestone      schists       Grauefs 
ffiorite 

Fia.  461. — Geological  mnp  of  tho  district  around  tlie  Solovief  mouutatu  In  the  Urals 
tho  plattuum  grovels  of  the  Martian,  basin.     Kemp, 

treats  furnace  products  from  the  Norwegian  nickel-pyrrhotite.1  The 
platinum  -  producing  countries  other  than  Russia  together  produce  but 
little  more  than  10,000  ounces  annually,  as  against  250,000  ounces  from 
Russia. 

In  1912  the  price  of  platinum  was  about  6s.  3d.  per  gramme.    Since 
native  platinum  as  won  from  gravels  contains  only  approximately  80  per 

*  Ante,  pp.  160,  283. 
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cent  of  the  pure  metal,  one  gramme  of  such  platinum  is  therefore  worth 
4s.  10d.,  while  one  gramme  of  gold  is  worth  only  2s.  lOd.  To  that  of  the 
platinum  must  also  be  added  the  value  of  the  other  platinum  metals 
present,  the  prices  of  which  in  1910  were  : 


Palladium 
Rhodium 
Iridium  . 
Osmium  . 
Ruthenium 


3s.  lOd.  per  gramme. 
16s.    Od. 
4s.  lid. 
3s.  lOd.          „ 
7s.  lid. 


A  few  years  ago  the  Soeiet6  Industrielle  du  Platine  was  formed  in 
Paris,  a  company  which  is  responsible  for  about  60  per  cent  of  the  Ural 
production,  and  to-day  has  great  influence  upon  the  platinum  market. 
Russian  producers  are  however  endeavouring  to  render  their  deposits 
independent  of  the  foreign  refineries  and  the  price  of  .native  platinum 
free  from  foreign  influence.  Although  so  far  this  has  not  been  fully 
achieved,  a  steady  rise  in  the  price  has  been  obtained.  In  October  1908 
one  kilogramme  of  platinum  fetched  £140,  while  at  the  end  of  that  year 
£166  was  obtained.  Subsequently,  for  a  time  the  price  fell  to  £158,  but 
eventually  rose  to  £187  in  1909,  £216  in  1910,  and  £300  in  1911. 


THE  DEPOSITS 

THE  URALS. — The  primary  platinum  deposits,  discovered  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  'nineties,  have  already  been  described,1  together  with  some 
features  of  the  gravel-deposits.  Three  districts  where  platinum  is  won 
are  differentiated,  namely,  the  most  important,  that  of  Nischni-Tagilsk 
on  the  western  slope  of  the  Urals,  and  extending  only  a  short  distance  on 
to  the  eastern  slope,  as  illustrated  in  Figs.  461,  462  ;  that  of  Goroblago- 
datsk  and  Bissersk  in  the  basin  of  the  IBS  and  Dyja,  illustrated  in  Figs. 
462,  463 ;  and  that  of  Nikolai-Pa wdinsk.2  The  two  last-named  districts 
are  situated  on  the  eastern  slope. 

The  gravels  of  Nischni-Tagilsk  according  to  all  accounts  are  eluvia]. 
The  platinum  occurs  generally  without  gold.  The  superficial  extent  of 
these  gravels  is  180  square  versts ;  they  are  grouped  around  the  Solovief 
mountain  and  are  associated  with  the  rivers  Martian,  Winzm,  Tschausch, 
Syssimka,  etc.  The  deposits  were  discovered  in  1825,  and  up  to  the  year 
1895  had  produced  5514£  poods  of  platinum.8  The  fluctuations  in  pro-, 
duction  are  due  to  the  irregularity  of  the  platinum  in  the  gravels  and  to  the 
varying  price  of  the  metal.  The  yearly  output  varies  between  60  and 

1  Ante,  pp.  342-345. 
,    a  Ante,  p.  343;   The  Mineral  Industry  for  1911,  p.  607.  3  1  pood =16-4  kg. 
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L'W  poods.  The.  gravels  of  Goroblagodatsk  are  centred  around  the  Katsch- 
kanar  and  Harannajy  mountains ;  they  were  discovered  in  1825  in  the 
tributaries  of  the  IBS,  and  active  operations  have  been  carried  on  since  the 
'sixties.  The  production  varies  between  100  and  180  poods  per  year.  In 
the  Bissorsk  district,  where  mining  likewise  began  in  the  'sixties,  the 
production  is  smaller,  only  exceptionally  reaching  50  poods. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Ural 
gravels  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing details.1 

The  distribution  of  the  metal  is 
everywhere  irregular.  As  a  rule  the  indi- 
vidual platinum  grains  are  small,  though 
nuggets  weighing  more  than  1  kg.  have 
been  found  in  places.  The  platiuif erous 
bod  of  tlio  Tura,  which  may  be  taken  as  an 
example  and  the  basin  of  which  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  463,  consists  of  sand  and 
large  boulders,  under  which  comes  the 
platinum  gravel  2-7  feet  thick ;  on  top, 
in  places  there  is  a  covering  of  peat. 

According  to  a  report  placed  at  the 
authors'  disposal,  the  cost  of  production 
amounts  to  4000  roubles  per  pood, 
equivalent  to  about  240  roubles  per 
kilogramme,  or  about  6d.  per  gramme 
of  platinum,  a  figure  with  which  the 
value,  of  the  metal  compares  very 
favourably.  Where  hydraulic  mining 
can  bo  applied,  that  is,  where  suffi- 
cient water  under  the  necessary  pressure 
is  available  and  the  character  of  the  Fra.  462.— Extant 
deposit  is  suitable,  work  is  cheaper  than  $%££*££££  <• 

With  dredging.  ,  theUnda.     Kemp. 

Exploitation  is  carried  out  either  by  contractors,  the  sp-called  Stcvrateti, 
or  by  day-work.  In  the  first  ease  small  plots  are  allotted  to  peasants  who 
,  are  paid  ior  the  metal  they  deliver.  By  this  method  no  capital  for 
.plant  ie  required  and  the  work  is  done  fairly  cheaply ;  there  is  however  the 
disadvantage  that  mining  is  not  done  systematically.  When  the  beds  are 
more  extensive  and  thick  peat  layers  occur,  the  whole  district  is  divided 
up  into  plots,  though  large  areas  must  be  set  apart  on  which  to  stack  the 
peat ;  ,Bueh  areas  are  probably  lost,  even  in  respect  to  a  possible  subse- 

1  ItruBoh,  loc.  oft.  p.  810. 
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quent  working.  From  the  nature  of  such  an  arrangement  it  follows  that 
the  poor  parts  of  the  deposit  are  not  worked,  since  the  men  are  only 
interested  in  obtaining  as  much  metal  as  possible.  In  addition,  the  louses 
incurred  by  the  very  primitive  means  of  washing  are  said  to  amount  to 
one-third  and  sometimes  even  more.  The  price  paid  to  the  Stamteli 
varies  between  1  rouble  50  copecks  and  2  roubles  50  copecks  per 
zolotnik,1  that  is,  from  Is.  to  Is.  lOd.  per  gramme. 

With,  day-work  the  cost  of  production  is  greater,  in  spite  of  which 
this  method  is  better  because  the  losses  are  less  and  work   proceeds 


FIG.  463. — The  Isa  and  Turn,  platinum  district  in  the  Urals.     Kemp. 

systematically,  that  is,  without  leaving  any  unworked  ground.  By  this 
method  the  cost  per  cubic  fathom  of  sand  treated,  including  the  cost  of 
lifting  the  peat,  amounts  to  5-50-5-70  roubles,  equivalent  to  1-90  roubles 
per  zolotnik,  or  4000-7200  roubles  per  pood.  By  improvement  in  working, 
this  cost  might  be  considerably  reduced. 

The  payability  of  the  platinum  gravels  depends  firstly  upon  the 
platinum  content,  but  also  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  means  of 
communication  and  transport  and  the  thereupon  dependent  labour  supply. 
For  the  latter,  the  situation  in  regard  to  water  and  fuel,  and  the  length  of  the 
working  hours,  are  important  factors.  The  average  wage  of  a  workman  in 
summer  is  from  75  copecks  to  1  rouble  per  day,  and  the  maximum  about 
1  rouble,  75  copecks.  Water  for  gravel  washing  is  everywhere  abundant. 

1  1  zolotnik =4- 26  grin. 
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Similarly,  fuel  and  timber  are  generally  available,  since  the  forests,  against 
payment  of  a  small  wood-cutting  licence,  are  given  over  by  the  Forestry 
department  to  the  requirements  of  the  mines.  One  cubic  fathom  of 
birch  timber,  including  felling  and  transport,  costs  6  roubles.  Seeing  that 


Peridotfte      Syenite       Gabbro,      Porphyrite    Devonian 
Gneiss        Gabbro-  Limestone 

dionite 

Fro.  464. — Geological  map  of  the  Iss  platinum  illfltrjct  in  the  Urala.     Kemp. 

snow  falls  thickly  as  early  as  October  and  remains  on  the  ground  until 
the  beginning  of  April,  the  working  period  may  bo  reckoned  at  only  six 
months. 

The  platinum  production  of  the  Urals  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  table : 


Ofllcial  Statistics. 

Actual  Production. 

Olintm 

QUUROB, 

1900 

103,000 

212,500 

1901 

203,257 

816,200 

1002 

197,024 

880,806 

1903 

192,976 

276,000 

1004 

101,060 

200,120 

1905 

167,950 

200,400 

1906 

188,402 

210,318 

1907 

172,758 

310,000 

1908 

106,792 

250,000 

VOL.  n 
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The  composition  of  the  Ural  platinum  is  given  in  the  following  analyses 


Blagodad. 

NIschni-TagllBk. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Platinum  . 

81-5 

88-87 

Indium 

0-9 

0-06 

Osmium 

0-06 

Trace 

Ruthenium 

Palladium 

6-05 

1-30 

Rhodium  . 

2-9 

4.44 

Iron   . 

Nil 

Nil 

According  to  Clark,1  the  iridium  found  in  the  Urals  has  the  followinj 

composition : 

76-80  per  cent. 


Iridium  . 
Platinum 
Palladium 
Copper  . 


19-64 
0-89 
1-78 


Total 


•11  per  cent. 


The  following  are  two  analyses  by  Clark  of  the  iridosmium  of  th 


Urals 


Iridium     . 

Platinum 

Osmium    . 

Rhodium 

Ruthenium 

Copper 

Iron 


77-20  per  oont. 

43-94  por  oont. 

1-10      „ 

0-14 

21-00 

48-85 

0-60 

1-65 

0-20        „ 

4-68 

Trace 

0-11 

— 

0-63 

Total 


100-00  per  oent. 


100-00  per  cent. 


The  export  for  the  year  1911  is  given  as  221,201  ounces  of  nativ 
platinum,  worth  £1,580,000 ;  and  for  1910  some  272,815  ounces,  wort 
£1,386,000.  These  figures,  chiefly  because  of  the  amounts. stolen  by  th 
miners  employed,  differ  considerably  from  the  figures  of  production,  i 
which  such  amounts  are  not  included. 

*  COLOMBIA.— In  Colombia,  platinum  occurs  in  Diluvial  sediments,  tc 
gether  with  gold,  zircon,  magnetite,  etc.,  in  the  river  Cauca,2  in  the  province 
Choco  and  Barbacaos.  Platinum  was  indeed  first  discovered  in  th 
auriferous  gravels  of  the  Rio  Pinto  at  Popoyan.  The  strip  of  countr 
separating  the  headwaters  of  the  Rio  Atrato  and  Rio  San  Juan  is  pa: 
ticularly  productive.  A  second  platinum  district  is  situated  in  Antioqui 
near  Santa  Rosa  de  Osos  north-east  of  Medellin,  concerning  which  howevt 
the  available  descriptions  do  not  permit  a  clear  conception  of  the  circurr 
stances  in  which  the  grains  of  platinum  are  found. 

Krusch,8  after  Buttmann,  gives  more  detailed  information  oonceniir 

1  '  The  Data  of  Geochemistry,'  U.S.  Geol  Survey,  Bull.  491,  Washington,  1911. 
>  Hintza.  lac.  tit.  s   T.nn  /-.it 


Loc.  cit. 
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the  gravels  on  tlie  west  coast,  in  the  area  traversed  by  the  rivers  Opogodo, 
Condoto,  and  Iro.  In  this  district  also,  the  metal  occurs  in  fluviatile 
and  eluvial  gravels.  While  in  the  former  the  platinum  occurs  as  rounded 
flakes,  in  the  latter  it  is  present  as  smaller  and  larger,  sharp-edged  and 
but  little  rounded  grains.  The  striking  intergrowth  of  the  metal  with 
particles  of  more  basic  minerals,  especially  with  a  black  mineral,  presum- 
ably chromite,  is  significant.  This  mineral -association  arose  at  the 


.     Fro.  465. — Tim  platinum  giiwol-dopotiit  of  Golomliia.     Kemp. 

consolidation  of  the  original  divine  eruptive  magma,  and  its  continued 
existence  is  proof  that  the  platinum  nuggets  in  which  it  is  still  maintained 
have  suffered  no  great  amount  of  transport. 

The  geological  circumstances  of  the  Colombian  deposits  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  remarks  culled  from  a  report  by  Buttmann,  On  the 
Q-uineo  concession  olrvine-  and  serpentine  boulders  ate  found  throughout 
the  gravels,  no  matter  whether  these  be  fuiviatUo  or  eluvial.  Where  the 
fluviatile  deposits  lie  immediately  on  the  oountiy-rock  this  latter  weathers 
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considerably,  and  between  the  fmviatile  formation  and  the  hard  bed-rock, 
transition  fluviatile  and  eluvial  gravels  become  formed.  The  pebbles 
seldom  reach  a  diameter  oE  20  centimetres.  The  gravels  are  in  part 
laterized  to  a  depth  of  0-5-4  metres.  Over  large  areas,  however,  they 
consist  exclusively  of  soft  material,  such  as  in  all  probability  would  present 
no  difficulty  to  hydraulic  mining. 

Concerning  the  platinum  content  of  the  Colombian  gravels,  the  results 
obtained  by  the  Colombian  Syndicate  have  been  placed  at  the  authors' 
disposal.  According  to  these,  in  the  Guineo  district  the  content  varies 
between  0-115  grm.  and  0-874  grm.  per  cubic  metre.  Assuming  that  the 


FIG.  466. — Section  through  the  platinum  gvavelfl  of  the  Condoto  district,  Colombia.     Kemp. 

native  platinum  contains  80  per  cent  of  pure  metal,  these  figures  corre- 
spond approximately  to  4£d.  and  3s.  lOd. 

The  composition  of  Colombian  platinum  may  be  gathered  from  the 
two  following  analyses : 


Platinum    . 

Osmium-indium. 

Soluble  iridium 

Iron 

Copper 

Other  platinum  metals 

Total 


84-05  per  cent. 

6-90 

1-72 

6-62 

1-76 
Trace 


85-50  per  cent. 
1-10 
1-05 
6-76 
1-40 
1-60 


99-95  per  cent.          97-40  per  cent. 


The  following  is  an  analysis  by  Clark  of  the  iridosmium  of  Colombia  : 


Iridium 
Platinum 
Osmium 
Rhodium 


70-40  per  cent. 
0-10       „ 
17-20 
12-30 


100-00  per  cent. 


UNITED  STATES.1 — The  production  of  native  platinum  in  the  United 
States  comes  exclusively  from  the  gravel-deposits  of  Calif  ornia  and  Oregon, 
where  it  is  obtained  as  a  by-product  when  working  auriferous  gravels.  The 
Calif  ornian  production  probably  amounts  bo  400  ounces,  of  which  85  per 
cent  is  derived  from  the  auriferous  gravels  of  Butte,  Yuba,  and  Sacramento 
counties.  The  remainder  is  derived  from  the  hydraulic  mines  of  Trinity, 

1  I^ederick  W.  Horton,  The  Mineral  Industry,  1911,  p.  597. 
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Shasta,  and  Humboldt  counties,  and  Siskiyou,  only  a  few  ounces  being 
won  from  the  marine  sands  of  del  Norte  and  Humboldt  counties. 

The  Oregon  gravels  are  responsible  for  70  ounces  of  native  platinum 
yearly,  two-thirds  of  this  amount  being  obtained  from  the  marine  sands 
of  Curry  and  Coos  counties,  and  the  remaining  third  from  the  river  sands 
of  Josephine  and  Jackson  counties.  The  total  production  of  the  United 
States  in  1911  amounted  to  only  470  ounces,  the  pure  metal  in  which  was 
about  70  per  cent.  To  this  must  be  added  the  amount  recovered  in 
refineries  from  bullion,  etc.,  which  may  be  taken  as  GOO  ounces  fine. 

A  nugget  of  American  platinum  gave  the  following  analysis  :  1 


Platinum 

Iridium 

Palladium 

Rhodium 

Copper 

Iron 

Alumina 

Lime  " 

Magnesia 


82-81  per  cent. 

0-63 

3-10 

0-20 

0-40 
11-04 

1-95 

0-7 

0-3 


Total 


100-32  por  cent. 


The  platinum  production  of  the  United  States  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  table : 


Amount. 

Value. 

Ounces. 

Dollnrn. 

1901 

1408 

27,520 

1902 

194 

1,874 

1903 

110 

2,080 

1904 

200 

4,100 

1005 

318 

5,320 

1006 

1430 

45,180 

1907 

307 

10,580 

1908 

7GO 

14,250 

1000 

638 

15,050 

1910 
1911 

773 
029 

25,277 
40,058 

In  1911  the  platinum  consumed  in  the  United  States  had  a  value  of 
about  5,000,000  dollars. 

CANADA. — In  Canada,  platinum  is  known  in  Quebec  and  British 
Columbia.2  In  Quebec,  the  auriferous  gravels  of -the  Du  Loup  and  Plantes 
rivers  in  Beauce  County  carry  some  platinum,  the  primary  deposit  of 
which  has  not  yet  been  located.  Better  known  are  the  platinum  gravels 

1  After  Olark,  loc.  cit, 

B  J.  F,  Kemp, '  Tho  Geological  Relations  and  Distribution  of  Platinum  and  AsBociatod 
Metals,'  U.8.  Qeol.  Survey,  Bull.  No,  193,  Washington,  1902,  p.  30 ;  Hintzo,  HandLuch  dw 
Mineralogie,  Vol.  I.  p.  142, 
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of  British  Columbia.1  These  occur  together  with  auriferous  gravels  in 
the  south-west  of  the  country,  where  the  occurrence  has  proved  to  be  by 
far  the  most  productive  of  such  deposits  in  North  America.  Upon  the 
exhaustion  of  the  Californian  gravels  the  gold  seekers  penetrated  north- 
west into  the  hills,  till  in  1861  they  found  other  deposits  in  British 
Columbia.  There,  the  discoveries  in  the  Similkameen  River,  of  which  near 


Utt  Miocene  Eflriyfitonne   Dukes  of    PeridDtitE  PuroxenB-  Granite 
Rhyolitet  Syenite 


OuaPtzite  Direction 
andSlnte 


of  Glacial 
Movement 

Fio.  467. — Geological  map  of  the  platinum  district  of  the  Tulnmoen  River, 
British  Colninbia.    Kemp. 

Princeton  the  Tulameen  is  a  northern  tributary,  aroused  great  interest. 
Gold  mining  however  assumed  no  great  importance,  but  from  the  beginning 
the  occurrence  of  platinum  was  noted.  In  1885  this  metal  was  found 
together  with  gold  in  the  sands  of  the  Granite  Greek,  a  tributary  of  the 
Tulameen,  about  12  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Similkameen.  The 
districts  richest  in.  platinum  occur  on  the  Eagle  Creek,  a  northern  tributary 

1  M.  Dawson,  Ann.  Sep.  GeoL  Canada,  1887,  3  R. ;  '  Repi  on  the  Geology  of  the 
Kamloopa  Map  Sheet,'  Geol  Survey  of  Canada,  Vol.  VLL  Part  B.  ;  W.  J.  Watermaim, 
'  Economic  Geology  of  the  Similkameen  District,  British  Columbia,'  Mining  Sep.  Vancouver, 
November  1900,  p.  411. 
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of  the  Tulameen,  and  on  the  Slate  Creek,  a  southern  tributary  of  the  same 
river,  about  8  miles  below  the  Granite  Creek.  A  map  of  this  region  is 
given  in  Fig.  467. 

The  relation  of  platinum  to  gold  in  these  occurrences  is  about  1:3; 
in  the  tributaries  of  the  Tulameen  above  the  Eagle  Creek  the  platinum 
content  gradually  diminishes.  With  these  occurrences  also,  the  precious 
metal  is  derived  from  olivine  rocks.  The  deposits  have  been  fairly  closely 
studied  by  the  geologists  mentioned.1  The  character  of  the  metal  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  analyses  of  18-266  grm.  of  material,  of  which 
17-894  grm.  consisted  of  platinum,  and  the  remainder  of  magnetite,  some 
pyrite,  and  gold.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  platinum  was  16-686 ;  for 
purposes  of  examination  it  was  separated  into  a  magnetic  portion  equal 
to  37-88  per  cent,  and  a  non-maguetio  portion  to  66-12  per  cent,  the 
results  being  as  follows  : 

ANALYSHS  OH  PLATINUM  TBOM  TEH  TULAMEEN  EIVTSB, 
BBITISII  COLUMBIA 


Alivgnotic. 

Non-magnetic). 

Together. 

latinum  . 

78-43 

08-19 

72-07 

illadium 

0-09 

0-2(1 

0-19 

liodinm  . 

1-70 

3-10 

2-57 

idium 

I'M 

1-21 

1-14 

Dppor 

3-89 

3-09 

3-39 

on   . 

9-78 

7-87 

8-59 

idosmium 

3-77 

14-02 

10-51 

:iromito  . 

1-27 

1-96 

1-09 

99-07 

100-29 

100-15 

BRAZIL. — Platinum  is  found  in  this  country  in  auriferous  sand  at 
Corrego  das  Lage»,  Oondado  Sorro  on  the  Bio  Abaote  in  Minas  Qeraes, 
and  in  Matto  Grosao ; a  at  all  these  places  diamonds  are  also  found. 
The  gold  at  Gongo  Bocco3  in  Minas  Geiaos  contains  palladium,  and 
Brazilian  gold  in  general,  some  platinum  or  iron.  Iridium  and  iridosmium 
have  been  remarked  in  the  auriferous  gravels  at  Minas.* 

1  Ante,  p.  1200. 

»  Hinlao,  Handbuch  dw  MinKrakgie,  Vol.  I. ;  Huaaak,  '  Palladium  tmd  Platin  in 
Brosilicm,'  Zeit,  f.  praU.  Ueol,  100(1. 

*  Ante,  p.  02.'), 

»  J.  F.  Komp,  The  Geological  Relation  and  Distribution  of  Platinum  and  Associated 
Metals,  Bull.  No.  193,  Washington,  1902. 
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Bulton,  Har?-,  1046,  1047,  1048,  1049 
Burdaly,  Groooo,  248 
Burgbotg,  Heese,  846 
Burra-Burra,  South  Australia,  200,  210, 

880,  898 

Bussanga  dis.,  Africa,  1196 
Butte,  Montana,  163,  165,  168,  199,  201, 
214,  215,  210,  523,  658,  049,  871,  874, 
•     877,  879,  880,  882,  883-889,  942 
Buxweiler,  Voeges, 
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Cabezas  del  Pasto,  Spain,  324 

Oabo  do  Gata,  Spain,  560 

Cacaria,  Mexico,  447 

Oacoree,  Spain,  431 

Caoilie  mine,  Silesia,  727,  728 

Caitas,  Sardinia,  764 

Gala,  Spain,  318,  350,  361 

Calaginevra,  Elba,  370,  371 

Calamita,  Elba,  370,  371 

Calendozio,  Elba,  370 

California,  United  States,  447,  449,  467, 

458,  460,  464-468,  562,  568,  604-610, 

1168,  1200,  1222 
statistics,  463,  554,  556 
California  mine,  California,  465 
Caller-Stollen  mine,  Commern,  1173,  1176 
Calumet  and  Hecla  mine,  Lake  Superior, 

199,  201,  930,  932,  933 
Calumiohita,  Argentina,  448 
Camborne,  Cornwall,  436 
Cameron  mine,  Sudbury,  291 
Campiglia  Marittima,  Tuscany,  353,  371, 

409-411,  441,  909-912 
Canada,  162,  249,  266,  259,  280,  281,  282, 

283,  284,  288,  456,  984,  1223 
statistics,  564,  644,  648,  774,  940,  941, 

942,  1086,  1114 

Cananea,  Mexico,  398,  876,  877,  890,  943 
Capaoabana  mine,  Bolivia,  684 
Capanne  Veochi,  Tuscany,  910 
Cape  Colony,  South  Africa,  300 
Cape  Maries,  Thasos,  756,  759 
Cape  Nome,  Alaska,  1203 
Cape  Paohys,  Thaeos,  768 
Cape  Salonikioa,  Thasos,  758 
Capita,  Tuscany,  474 
Capobianca,  Elba,  370,  371 
Carabuco,  Peru,  681 
Carbonaio-Valdaspra,  Tuscany,  910 
Carbonate  Hill,  Colorado,  763 
Caridad,  Spain,  324 
Carintbia,  Austria,  738-746 
Carlsbad,  Bohemia,  991,  1000 
Cam  Brea,  Cornwall,  436 
Carpathians,  the,  615,  518,  624 
Carpin  lode,  Transylvania,  547 
Carr  mine,  Colorado,  716 
Carrick  mine,  England,  823 
Carrizal  Alto  mine,  Chili,  896,  1107 
Cartagena,  Spain,  516,  530,  647-660,  666 
Casa  Branca,  Portugal,  783 
Casa  Lanzi,  Tuscany,  410 
Casavitti  mine,  Thasos,  758 
Caspari  mine,  Westphalia,  784,  1187,  1188 
Cassiar  dis.,  Canada,  1203 
Castillo  de  las  Guardas,  Spain,  318 
Caatlemaine,  Victoria,  611 
Castor  mine,  Berg  dis,,  211,  693 


Catalina  mine,  Spain,  833 

Catta  Branoo  mine,  Brazil,  619 

Caucasus,  the,  249,  851,  943 

Cava  del  Fuinacchio,  Tuscany,  409 

Cava  Gotti,  Tuscany,  410 

Cebolla  dis.,  Colorado,  374 

Ceclavin,  Spain,  451 

Celebes,  East  Indies,  516,  1053 

Celleiro,  Spain,  360 

Central  America,  624,  627,  677 

statistics,  644 

Central  Cliff  mine,  Lake  Superior,  929 
Central  Eureka  mine,  California,  609 
Central  and  West  Boulder  Associated  mine, 

Western  Australia,  693 
Central  Plateau,  France,  430,  780-782 
Cerillo  mine,  Spain,  833 
Cerro  Blanco,  Chili,  893,  896 
Cerro  de  Famatina,  Argentina,  871,  949 
Cerro  de  Pasco,  Peru,  470,  471,  679,  680, 

870,  882 

Cerro  de  Potosi,  Bolivia,  579 
Cetine  di  Cotorniano,  Italy,  784 
Cevia  mine,  Piedmont,  298 
Cevljanovi6,  Bosnia,  1108 
Chacarilla,  Bolivia,  939 
Chamosen,  Switzerland,  1040 
Champion  mine,  Lake  Superior,  932 
Chanac,  France,  781 
Chanaral,  Chili,  896 
Chafiaroillo,    Chili,    215,    219,    529,    893, 

896 

Changkat  Parit,  Malay  Peninsula,  441 
Ghapadera  Mesa,  New  Mexico,  374 
Chessy,  France,  216,  327-330 
Chihuahua,  Mexico,  677 
Chili,  South  America,  163,  200,  214,  215, 

218,  346,  423,  470,  616,  617,  529,  871, 

874,  877,  880,  881,  891-896,  943 
statistics,  644,  647,  648,  940,  1114 
China,  1196 

statistics,  644,  1085 
Chocaya,  Peru,  581 
Choco,  Colombia,  342,  1220 
Chonta,  Peru,  470,  471 
Chorolque,  Bolivia,  679,  681,  685 
Christiania,  Norway,  160,  180,  189,  346, 

364-366,  637,  664,  1097,  1131 
Chrzanow,  Galicia,  723,  726 
Chugoku,  Japan,  897 
Chuquioamata  mine,  Chili,  896 
Cieux,  France,  430 
Ciudad  Real,  Spain,  1106 
Clarabella  mine,  Sudbury,  291 
Clausthal,  Harz,  187,  210,  657,  669,  684- 

687,  692,  946,  966 
Clear  Creek,  Colorado,  624,  556 
Clear  Lake,  California,  464 
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Cleveland,  England,  1001,  1022-1025,  1088, 

1090,  1092 
Clifton  Moronoi,  Arizona,  396-398,  876,  877, 

878,  880,  888 

Clinton,  United  States,  1028-1031,  1088 
Cobalt,  Canada,  007,  668 
Cobar,  New  South  Wales,  876,  899 
Cobre,  Cuba,  875,  878 
CobriroB,  Bolivia,  939 
Coolhoso,  Portugal,  430 
Coleman  dis.,  Canada,  169,  205 
Colguiri  Pom,  581,  684 
Collahusai  mine,  Chili,  896 
Coloma,  California,  604 
Colombia,  South  America,  342,  470,  1214, 

1220-1222 

statistics,  644,  647,  648,  1114 
Colorado,  United  States,  151,  184,  C17,  518, 

624,  525,  527,  529,  650-558,  643 
statistics,  554,  556 
Colquechaca,  Peru,  681 
Commern,  Prussia,  194,  105,  1169,  1170, 

•  1172-1178 

Commonwealth  mine,  Arizona,  668 
Corastook  lode,  Nevada,  136, 166,  184,  202, 

462,  616,  517,  521,  524,  526,  528,  529, 

630,  652,  658-563 

Concepoion  del  Oro,  Mexico,  398,  876 
Concha  mine,  Spain,  831 
Conoordia  mine,  Bolivia,  584 

Taunus,  866 

Condado  Sorro,  Brazil,  1225 
Consols  lode,  Ballarat,  615 
Cook's  Kitchen,  Cornwall,  436 
Gooktown,  Queensland,  1195 
Copaquire,  GMli,  894 
Copiap6,  Chili,  896 
Copper  Cliff  mine,  Sudbury,  291,  203 
Copper  Falls  mine,  Lake  Superior,  930 
Copper  mountain,  British  Columbia,  873 
Copper  Queen  mine,  Arizona,  888 
Goquimbo,  Chili,  892,  893,  890,  1107 
Corbett  mills.  Nova  Scotia,  1188 
Cordilleras,  the,  South  America,  678-680 
Cordoba,  Spain,  431 
Corlou  mine,  Thoaos,  758,  759 
Cornaoohino,  Tuscany,  471,  472 
Cornonabe  mine,  Utah,  568 
Cornwall,  England,  143,  163, 167,  200,  205, 

209,  216,  421,  423,  431-436,  448,  449, 

657,  711,  712,  713,  870,  882,  1196 
statistics,  940,  941 
Coroooro,  Bolivia,  872,  928,  938 
Coromandel  dia.,  Now  Zealand,  690 
Oorrogo  das  Lages,  Brazil,  1225 
Oorsioa,  876 

Oortivecohie,  Tuscany,  472 
Coyote  Creek,  Utah,  1188,  1189 


Crean  Hill  mine,  Sudbury,  293 
Creighton  mine,  Sudbury,  291,  293 
Cripple  Crook,  Colorado,  166,  184,  202,  219, 

616,  517,  518,  520,  523,  525,  628,  629, 

630,  531,  634,  556,  563-566 
Cross  Fell,  England,  823 
Crowgarth,  England,  824 
Cryderrnan  raino,  Sudbury,  291 
Crystal  Falls,  Michigan,  1082,  1063,  1071 
Csotatye,  Transylvania,  619,  540,  639 
Cuba,  statistics,  940,  1086,  1114 
Cuouru-Taria,  Sardinia,  756 
Cumberland,   England,    161,    1088,    1091, 

1000 

Ouster  Co.,  Colorado,  524,  557 
Guyana,  Minnesota,  1062,  1071 
Czoladz,  Russian  Poland,  723 
Czorna,  Galioin,  723 
Cziklova,  Hungary,  356,  357 

Daghardy,  Asia  Minor,  248,  249 

Dakota,  United  States,  447,  451,  525, 1107- 

1169 
statistics,  554,  656 

Dalane,  Norway,  901 

Dalon,  Norway,  902 

Dalkarlsberg,  Sweden,  386,  392,  393 

Dalnaia,  Urals,  367,  368 

Danielszug  mine,  Siogorland,  800 

Dannemora*  Sweden,  197,  276,  353,  383, 
384,  386,  386,  390,  392,  393,  304,  1064, 

-       1097 

Daskalio-Niki,  Greece,  746 

Daxelried,  Bavaria,  340 

Deaso  Lake  dia.,  Canada,  1203 

Deilingonhofon,  Westphalia,  735 

Do  Kaap,  Transvaal,  625,  626 

Be  Laniftr  dia,,  Nevada,  558 

Dolligsen,  Germany,  1062 

Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire  coalfield,  Eng- 
land, 1030 

Dernburg  lode,  Gorman.  East  Africa,  824, 
625 

DoBoubridora  do  Caxizalillo,  Chili,  896 

Dosengafio,  Chili,  896 

Devon,  England,  206,  713 

Dhonkanal,  India,  1212 

Diopenlinohen  mine,  Hare,  781,  733,  734 

Dietz,  Prussia,  1075 

Dillonburg,  Prussia,  205,  005,  1075,  1070 

Dionisio,  Rio  Tinto,  320,  324 

Dippoldiswaldo,  Erzgebirge,  426,  670 

Disko  Island,  Greenland,  341,  344,   347, 
1044 

Dittmansdorf,  Erzgebirge,  670 

Djebel-Hamimat,  Algeria,  1187,  1188,  1189 

DjewojJ  Kamon,  Serbia,  484 

Djilinda,  Siberia,  1208 
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Djolon,  Siberia,  1209 

Dlugosozyn,  Galioia,  723 

Dohratsoh,  Carinthia,  741 

Dobsohau,  Hungary,  162, 205, 482, 780, 801, 

807,  882,  903,  947,  966 
Dognaoska,  Hungary,  356,  367,  359 
Dolooath,  Cornwall,  434,  436,  436 
Dombrowka,  Silesia,  723,  726 
Drahl,  Harz,  1083 
Dubuque,  Wisconsin,  769 
Duohin  Wei,  Nigeria,  1196 
Duoktown,  Tennessee,  216,  877,  882,  889, 

943 

Dudweiler,  Prussia,  1151 
Duloinea  mine,  Chili,  896 
Dunderburg  mine,  Nevada,  767 
Dunderland,  Norway,  1065,  1056-1068 
Dundret,  Sweden,  452 
Du  Preez  aeries,  Witwatersrand,  1164 
Durango,  Mexico,  374,  447,  673 
Duren,  Rhenish  Sohiefergebirge,  1184 
Dutch  East  India,  644 
Dyrhaug,  Norway,  294 

Eagle  Hawk,  Victoria,  612 
East  Change  mine,  Victoria,  616 
East  Indies,  249 

statistics,  644,  647,  648 
Echigo,  Japan,  860 
Ecuador,  South  America,  470,  648 
EdeUeute  fluoan,  St.  Andreasberg,  687,  688 
Edelleutestollen  lode,  Erzgebirge,  682 
Ehrenfriedersdorf,  Erzgebirge,  425,  429 
Eibenstock,  Erzgebirge,  425,  680,  681 
Eiohelberg,  Bavaria,  1179 
Eioks,  Germany,  1185 
Eidsvold,  Norway,  637 
Einigkeit  lode,  Hungary,  541 

Silesia,  403 

Einsiedel,  Hungary,  806 
Eisenerz,  Styria,  1088,  1092,  1097 
Eisleben,  Harz,  1125 
Ekaterinburg,  Urals,  249 
Ekedal,  Sweden,  298 
Ekersund,  Norway,  251,  256 
EkstrBmsberg,  Sweden,  197,  270,  274 
Elba,   37,    160,    180,    350,    369-372,    909, 

1097 

El  Baloon,  Bolivia,  684 
Elbingerode,  Harz,  684,  1081-1084 
El  Confessionario,  Spain,  319 
Eldorado  mine,  Rhodesia,  1166 
Elgersburg,  Thuringia,  212,  861 
Elisabeth  mine,  Silesia,  728 
ElisenhBhe  mine,  Taunus,  866 
Elkhorn,  Montana,  630 
El  Morro  mine,  Spain,  828 
El  Oro,  Mexico,  626 


El  Pasoo,  Peru,  626,  528 

El  Provenir,  Spain,  478 

Elqui  i  la  Serena,  Chili,  896 

Elsie  mine,  Sudbury,  291,  292 

El  Tinto  mine,  Spain,  323 

Elvira  mine,  Spain,  833 

Elvo,  Piedmont,  341 

Emil  lode,  Bohemia,  779 

Empire  mine,  California,  608 

Ems  lode-system,  Prussia,  700-702 

Engelsburg  lode,  St.  Andreasberg,  688 

Engelakirchen,  Berg  dis.,  693 

England,  823-826,  1022-1028,  1035,  1185 

statistics,  778,  940 
Erbersdorf,  Erzgebirge,  674,  676 
Ergastiria,  Greece,  746 
Erteli  mine,  Norway,  281,  294,  295,  297, 

1136 

Erzberg,  Styria,  181,  817-820 
Erzgebirge,  Saxon-Bohemia,  205,  282,  408, 

416,  423,  426-429,  667,  670-683,  878, 

968 

Transylvania,  536,  543-647,  805-809 
Esohbruch  mine,  Aachen,  733,  734 
Eschweiler,  Prussia,  731 
Espedal,  Norway,  281,  294 
Esperanza  mine,  Spain,  316,  831 
Eaton  Nab,  England,  1023,  1024 
Estremadura,  Spain,  451 
Etha  Knob,  Dakota,  347 
]£toile  du  Congo,  Belgian  Congo,  918 
Eureka,  Nevada,  214,  558,  608,  722,  765- 

768 

EuflMrohen,  Rhenish  Sohiefergebirge,  1184 
Evans  mine,  Sudbury,  291 
Evelinens  Gluok  mine,  Riesengebirge,  922 

Fahlun,  Sweden,  160,  163,  166,  166,  188, 
198,  201,  314,  525,  638,  943,  987 

Falkenberg,  Erzgebirge,  675 

Fanestrand,  Norway,  267 

Fao,  Norway,  312 

Faroe  Islands,  189,  346,  934 

Fastenberg,  Erzgebirge,  681 

Felizitas  lode,  St.  Andreasberg,  688 

Felsberg,  Prussia,  1184 

Felsobanya,  Hungary,  223,  624,  636,  539, 
642 

Fennosoandinavia,  984 

Feragen,  Norway,  247 

Fichtelgebirge,  Germany,  429 

Fierro,  New  Mexico,  374 

Finland,  201,  637,  984,  987,  988,  1213 
statistics,  1094 

Finmossen,  Sweden,  393 

Fiskef  jord,  Norway,  266 

Flaad  mine,  Norway,  281,  286,  294,  295, 
296,  297 
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FlaohBtockhoim,  Germany,  1062 
Floisdorf,  Germany,  1185 
Fluder  lodo,  Joachirasthal,  682 
Foldal,  Norway,  304,  312,  903 
Fontanmoro,  Sardinia,  750 
Fortunata  de  las  Amimas,  Chili,  896 
Fortunatus  mine,  Thuringia,  865 
Fosdalen  mine,  Norway,  300 
Franco,  430,  1212 

statistics,  647,  648,  774,  778,  1085,  1087, 

1091,  1114 

Francisco  mine,  Spain,  828 
Franoonian  Alb,  Germany,  994-996 
Frankenstein,  Silesia,   66,    97,    102,    170, 

191,  249,  060,  962,  954,  957-962,  904 
Franklin  Furnace,  New  Jersey,  394-396 
Franklin  mine,  Michigan,  201 
Franz-August  lodo,  St.  Andreasberg,  688 
Froiborg,  Erzgobirge,   163,  164,  168,  169, 

187,  211,  219,  423,  523,  665,  657,  658, 

059,  670-676,  683,  712,  945,  966 
Freihung,  Bavaria,  1109,  1170,  1178 
Freisach,  Carinthia,  821 
Fresnillo,  Mexico,  620,  576,  670 
Freyoenet,  Franco,  781 
Friedorisfurst  mine,  Thuringia,  856 
Fiiederike  miiio,  Harz,  1016,  1017 
Friedrioh  mine,  Silesia,  727 
Friedriohssegen,   Rhenish  Sohieforgebirgo, 

700,  702 

Frb'berling  system,  Hoho  Tauorn,  631 
Frodingham,  England,  1027 
Frohnbaoh  valley,  Baden,  945 
Frood  mine,  Sudbury,  291 
Fryor  Hill,  Colorado,  763 
Fugger  valley,  Carintbia,  743 
Fukuishi,  Japan,  586 
Fuku-ura,  Japan,  861 
Funf-Bliohor-MoHos  lode,  St.  Aadreasborg, 

688 
FurnesB,  England,  823,  825 

Gaddbo,  Sweden,  298 

Galdamos,  Spain,  826,  830 

Galgonborg,  Goriuany,  845,  846 

Golioia,  Austria,  723,  725 

Gallberg,  Harz,  1083 

Ganjam,  India,  1110 

Gannthal,  Lungau  Tauoni,  633,  634, 

Gap  mino,  Pennsylvania,  282,  283,  293, 

946 

Garbham  mine,  India,  1110 
Garden  Gully  sorios,  Bendigo,  611 
Garnsdorf,  Thuringia,  1161 
Garson  mine,  Sudbury,  293 
Gavorrano,  Tuscany,  302,  371 
Gavrttovkaj  Buseia,  485 
Geddes  and  Bortrand  mine,  Nevada,  767  , 


Gogenthal- Wittenberg  series,  Harz,  686 
Gehrdon  Berg,  Prussia,  1048 
Goisberg  mine,  Carinthia,  821 
Geister  lode,  Jooohimsthal,  682 
GeUivare,  Sweden,  173,  197,  260,  272-276, 

392 

Geunamari,  Sardinia,  760 
Georg-Friedrioh  mine,  Solzgittor,  1051 
Geramos  mine,  Asia,  Minor,  783 
Gerbstedt,  Harz,  1124,  1125 
German  East  Africa,  624,  626,  1160 
German  West  Africa,  627,  628 
Germany,  483,  984,  1012-1022,  1213 
statistics,  044,  647,  648,  774,  940,  941, 

1086,  1087,  1090,  1094 
Gertrude  mine,  Sudbury,  201 
Geyer,  Erzgobirge,  425,  427,  429 
Ghinivert,  Italy,  332 
Giant  mine,  Rhodesia,  626 
Giehron,  Silesia,  162,  1141 
Giglio,  Italy,  371 

Gilham,  United  States,  1188,  1189 
Gilpin  Co.,  Colorado,  556,  667,  716,  876 
Gippsland,  Victoria,  611 
Gladbaoh  (see  Berg-Gln>dbaoh) 
Glodhammer,  Sweden,  1136,  1140 
GlBaendorf,  Silesia,  958 
Glashutto,  Erzgebirge,  425,  670 
Glehn,  Germany,  1185 
GleiBflingorfolfl,  Fiohtelgebirgo,  811 
Glitrevand,  Norway,  980,  984,  987,  1101 
Globe  dis.,  Arizona,  888 
Gnade-Gottos  lode,  St.  Andreasberg,  688 
Gogebio,  Michigan,  1062,  1063,  1070,  1071 
Goldberg,  Hohe  Tauern,  630 

Silesia,  1131 
Golden  Horseshoe  mine,  Western  Australia, 

38,  52,  65,  203,  593,  696 
Golden  Link  Consolidated  miiie,  Western 

Australia,  593 

Golden  Mile,  Western  Australia,  693 
Goldfield,  Nevada,  617,  618,  524,  627,  628, 

529,  630,  560.570 
G511nitz,  Hungary,  806,  808 
Gflinetscliiftlik  •  Antomou  •  Modeu    mine, 

Asia  Minor,  783 

Gcmgo-Soooo,  Brazil,  619,  623,  1226 
Goodrich,  Tennessee,  850 
GaroblagodatBk,  Unvla,  277,  344,  346,  360, 

363-300,  1216,  1217 
Goslar,  Harz,  1047 
Gossnitz,  Hoho  Tauorn,  631 
GotteH-Qabe  mino,  Kongslierg,  665 

Thuringte,  868 

Gottesgaben  lode,  Rhenish  Palatinate,  483 
Gottes-HUfo-in-der-Note  mine,  Kongflberg, 

666 
Goumeshavsk,  Urals,  000. 
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Grampound,  Cornwall,  436,  713 

Grand  Filon,  France,  328 

Grangesberg,  Sweden,  145,  197,  276,  382, 

390,  391,  392,  393,  1088,  1098 
Granite  dis.,  United  States,  1202 
Graslitz,  Erzgebirge,  336 
Grass  Valley,  California,  604,  608,  610 
Graupen,  Erzgebirge,  425,  427,  428,  670 
Great  Basin,  the,  United  States,  374,  515, 

524 
Great  Boulder  Main  Reef  mine,  Western 

Australia,  593 
Great  Boulder  Perseverance  mine,  Western 

Australia,  203,  693 
Great  Boulder  Proprietary  mine,  Western 

Australia,  68,  59,  203,  593,  696 
Great     Boulder    South     mine,     Western 

Australia,  593 
Great  Britain,  statistics,   647,   648,   774, 

1085,  1087,  1090,  1094,  1114 
Great  Eastern  mine,  California,  464,  466 
Great  Western  mine,  California,  464,  466 
Greece,  statistics,  647,  648,  774,  1085,  1087, 

1094,  1114 

Greenbushes,  Western  Australia,  446,  1195 
Greenland,  136,  164,  341,  422 
Greifenstein,  Erzgebirge,  425 
Grey  dis.,  New  Zealand,  1207 
Griesberg,  Prussia,  1173 
Grizzly  Hat,  California,  604,  609 
Grochberg,  Silesia,  958 
Grosmont,  England,  1024 
Grossalmerode,  Hesse,  1151 
Grossohirma,  Erzgebirge,  675 
Grosser  Graben,  Harz,  1081 
Grosser  Hornberg,  Harz,  1082 
Grosser  Zoll,  Lorraine,  1184 
Grossfragant,  Hohe  Tauern,  631 
Grossfurstin  Alexandra  mine,  Harz,  946 
Gross   Otavi,  German  South-west  Africa, 

913,  918 

Gross  Vahlberg,  Germany,  1052 
Grunberg,  Hesse,  1000 
Grand,  Harz,  684,  692 
Griiner  lode,  Hungary,  641 
Grtlnten,  the,  Bavaria,  1021,  1022 
Guadaloazar  mine,  Mexico,  469 
Guadalupana,  Mexico,  469,  470 
Guanaoo,  Chili,  892,  896 
Guanajuato,  Mexico,  216,  629,  575,  577 
Guohab,  German  South- West  Africa,  913, 

917 

Guenes,  Spain,  826,  830 
Guiana,  South  America,  statistics,  644 
Guldholmen,  Norway,  934 
Gullesfjord,  Norway,  266 
Guniberg,  Silesia,  958 
Gumpelstadt,  Thuringia,  1129 


Gwennap,  Cornwall,  436 
Gwin  mine,  California,  609 

Haasel,  Silesia,  1131 

Haberland  and  Goldberg  system,  Hohe 
Tauern,  631 

Habersberg  fissure,  Hohe  Tauern,  631 

Hag  mine,  Sweden,  383 

Hagen,  Westphalia,  735 

Hainault  mine,  Western  Australia,  693 

Haiti,  West  Indies,  875 

Hakedal,  Norway,  366 

Hakonsboda,  Sweden,  1136,  1140 

Halberstadt,  Harz,  1047 

Halsbriioke,  Erzgebirge,  674,  675 

Hamidie,  Thasos,  756 

Hammerberg,  Prussia,  732 

Hampshire,  United  States,  447 

TTa.Tmn.TiH  Brownhill  mine,  Western  Aus- 
tralia, 593 

Hannans  Oroya  mine,  Western  Australia, 
593 

Hannans  Star  mine,  Western  Australia, 
593 

Hansa  mine,  Harz,  1016 

Hanta,  Japan,  782 

Harstigen,  Sweden,  388 

Hartenberg,  Harz,  1081 

Harz,  the,  Germany,  164,  223,  683-692, 
1078-1084 

Harzburg,  Harz,  1016,  1019,  1048,  1052 

Hata,  Japan,  686 

Hatfi  series,  Bohemia,  706 

Hatfjeldalen,  Norway,  876 

Hauraki,  New  Zealand,  219,  515,  620,  689 

Heft,  Carinthia,  822 

Heidelberg  dis.,  Witwatersrand,  1168 

Heinberg,  Wesergebirge,  1016 

Heindalen,  Norway,  269 

Heistartburg,  Germany,  1185 

Helczmanocz,  Hungary,  806 

Helleringen,  Lorraine,  1184 

Helmstedt,  Germany,  1017,  1018 

Hemagiri  Hill,  India,  1212 

Herapel,  Lorraine,  1184 

Herberton,  Queensland,  167, 421,  448,  449, 
870,  878,  1195 

Herman's  Gliiok  lode,  Silesia,  699 

Eerrang,  Sweden,  392 

Herrerias,  Spain,  660 

Herrnstolln  system,  Hohe  Tauem,  631 

Herzgovina,  Bosnia,  249,  1094 

H easel  dis.,  Baden,  738 

Hestmando,  Norway,  244,  246 

Hettstedt,  Harz,  1124,  1126 

Hickory  Nut  seam,  Pennsylvania,  1030 

Hilbersdorf,  Erzgebirge,  676 

Hildebrand  lode,  Joachimsthal,  682 
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Hilfe-Qottos  mine,  Nassau,  948 
Himmelfahrt  mine,  Proiberg,  674,  076,  870, 

945 

Eindo,  Norway,  260 
Hirado,  Japan,  487 
Hisaniohi,  Japan,  807 
Hiso,  Norway,  666 
Hodritz,  Hungary,  616 
Hoffnung  lodo,  Telemarken,  901 
Hoffnungs  mine,  Thvuingia,  855 
Hogborn  inrno,  Sweden,  383 
Hohe-Birke-Stehonde  lodo,  Froiborg,  674 
Holie  -  Buohon,    Rhenish    Sohieforgobirgo, 

700 

Hohenelbe,  Bohemia,  1131 
Hohe  Tauera,  tho,  Germany,  030-632 
Hoho  Venn,  Prussia,  731 
Hoiaas,  Norway,  281,  294 
Hoidal  mine,  Norway,  311 
Hokkaido,  Japan,  861 
Holland,  984 

statistics,  774,  1094 
Hollfold,  Frauoonian  Alb,  994-990 
Hollgarten  mine,  Taurnis,  800 
Hollopatak,  Carpathians,  948 
Holm  mine,  Sweden,  383 
Holzappel,   Rhenish  Sohieforgobirgo,  696- 

690 

Holzberg,  Harz,  1083 
Holzhau,  Erzgebirga,  675 
Homostako,  Dakota,  1167-11G9 
Hopunvaara,  Finland,  407 
Horkopf  mine,  Tauniis,  800 
Horn  Silver  dis.,  Utiih,  558 
Horovik,  Bohemia,  482 
Horten,  Norway,  189 
Hoshino,  Japan,  680 
Houghton,  Lake  Superior,  930 
Hualgayoo,  Peru,  379,  080 
Huallanaa,  Peru,  579 
Huanoavolica,  Peru,  204,  4tJO,  401,  470 
Huanchaoa,  Bolivia,  679,  681,  584 
Huanuhi,  Pern,  681 
Huayua-Potosi,  Pom,  581,  884 
Huolva,  Spain,  108,  199,  303,  880,  882,  943, 

1112 
Hilggel,  tho,  Westphalia,   813,  817,    841. 

845 

Huitzuoo,  Mexico,  467,  409,  470 
Hungary,  623,  624,  634-547 
statistics,  644,  647,  648,  774,  040,  942, 

1086,  1087,  1089,  1094,  1097 
Hussafc,  Gorman  Went  Africa,  627 
Husadorf,  Silesia,  218,  030 
Hustler  serloB,  Bondjgo,  till 
Htittenberg,  Oariuthia,  820*822 
Hattenhdlz  mine,  Thuriixgia,  856 
HUttenrode,  Harz,  1081.1084 


Iberg,  Harz,  839-841 

Iceland,  487 

lohiuokawa,  Japan,  782 

Ida  aoam,  Pennsylvania,  1030 

Idaho,  United  States,  447,  524,  668 

statistics,  554,  556 
Idaho  mine,  California,  608 
Idkorberg,  Sweden,  392 
Idria,  Camiola,  204,   457,   458,    402,    403, 

476,  479-482 

Iglesias,  Sardinia,  749,  750 
Iglo,  Hungary,  482 
Ikopa,  Madagascar,  1212 
Ikuno  mine,  Japan,  588     , 
Ildokansk,  Siberia,  485 
Ufeld,  Harz,  169,  212,  684,  857-859 
Illalayua,  Bolivia,  684 
Illinois,  United  States,  769,  770 
Ihnenau,  Thuringia,  168 
n  Pozzetto,  Tuscany,  472 

Ilsede,  Hanover,  1047 

Immekeppel,  Berg  dia.,  693 

Imebnoh,  Bhenish  Palatinate,  875 

Inangahua,  New  Zealand,  1207 

In-dcr-Pinge  mine,  Silesia,  636 

India,  1212 
statistics,  1085 

Indian  Territory,  United  States,  769 

Inguatosa,  Sordmia,  750 

Innai,  Japan,  588 

Inooenoia  mine,  Spain,  831 

Iowa,  United  States,  709 

Ipanoma,  Brazil,  259 

Iramba    Plateau,    German    East    Africa, 
626 

Irondnle  seam,  Pennsylvania,  1030 

Iron  Hill,  Colorado,  703 

Iron  Mountain,  Missouri,  374 

Jryindl,  Asia  Minor,  783 

Isorlohn,  Westplialia,  722,  734-736 

Isornliagen,  Hanover,  1048 

Isle  Royale,  Lake  Superior,  932 

Italy,  468,  400 

statistics,  463,  647,  648,  744,  940,  941, 
942,  1085,  1087,  1094,  1114 

Iturrigorri,  Spain,  828  > 

Ivanhoo  mine,  Western  Australia,  63,  203, 
593,  694,  596 

Ivlgtut,  Greenland,  347,  450 

Iwoki,  Japan,  688 

Iwami,  Japan,  688 

Jackson  Co.,  Oregon,  341 

Jackson  Hill  fault,  Nevada,  677      , 

Jaoupirango,  Brazil,  259 

Jokobeny,  Bukovina,  1112 

Jakobsberg,  Sweden,  388 

Jakobsgliiok  lode,  St.  Andreasborg,  688 
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Japan,  200,  201,  458,  616,  623,  524,  526, 

685-688,  782,  859-862,  877,  879,  890- 

898 
statistics,  644,  047,  048,  774,  778,  940, 

941,  1085,  1114 
Jerome  din.,  Arizona,  888 
Joachimsthal,   Erzgebirgo,  423,   681,  711, 

712,  713-715,  716 
Johaim  lode,  Hungary,  541 
Johanngeorgenstadt,  Erzgebirgo,  219,  425, 

677,  681,  683,  811 
Johanni  lode,  Bohemia,  707 
Jopliu,  Missouri,  770,  771 
Jorendal,  Norway,  266 
Josophi  lodo,  Roudny,  636 
Josephine  Co.,  Oregon,  341 
Josephy  property,  Idria,  480 
Joahiolui,  Japan,  897 
Jost-Christian  mine,  Harz,  779 
Juan  goldfleld,  Colorado,  657 
Jubilee  Hill,  Transvaal,  638 
Judith  mountains,  Montana,  623 
Juliana  lodo,  Kupferberg,  403 
Julian  lode,  St.,'Andreasberg,  888 
Jumilla,  Spain,  347,  452 
Jungo-Hohe-Birke  lode,  Freiberg,  870 
Ju-washiro,  Japan,  688 

Kaga,  Japan,  588 

Kago,  Japan,  588 

Kahlborg,  Germany,  1014,  1019 

Kajanel,  Transylvania,  624 

Kalgoorlio,   Western  Australia,  203,   591- 

693,  596,  597 
Kaljord,  Norway,  253 
Kamaresa,  Greece,  746,  748 
Kamon,  No.  2,  Serbia,  484 
Kamlooks,  British  Columbia,  374 
Kamnig,  Silesia,  1151 
Kamsdori,  Thuringia,    212,  816,  817,  835- 

837,  907 

Kanagaso  and  Tasoi  mine,  Japan,  588 
Kano,  Japan,  782 

Kannas,  United  States,  769,  770,  771 
Kauwa,  Belgian  Congo,  1212 
Kapuik,  Hungary,  623,  524,  636,  639,  542 
Kara  Bounm  mino,  Asia  Minor,  486 
Karahissar,  Asia  Minor,  783 
Karangahlce  dia.,  New  Zealand,  690 
K&raajok,  Norway,  1213 
Kaaohau,  Hungary,  636 
Kaaohgar,  Russian  Turkestan,  1211 
Katanga,  Belgian  Congo,  880,  918-920 
Katharinaberg,  Erzgebirge,  873 
Katronoza,  Hungary,  640 
Katflchkanar,  Urals,  345,,  360 
Koarsago  mine,  Lake  Superior,  201 
Kodabek,  Caucasus,  200,  878,  900 


Kehltal  fault,  Thuringia,  856,  867    . 

Kelohalpe,  the,  Tyrol,  906,  907 

Kellersborg,  Rhenish  Schiefergebirgo,  700 

Keiuenica,  Bosnia,  876 

Kemikh',  Asia  Minor,  249 

Kennedy  mine,  California,  609 

Kentucky,  United  States,  770 

Kerbi,  R.,  Siberia,  1210 

Kern  Co.,  California,  449 

Keweenaw  Peninsula,  Lake  Superior,  929  • 

Kiirunavaara,  Sweden,  14,  173,  196,  207, 

260,  270-272,  274-276,  392,  1092 
Killingdal,  Norway,  304,  308 
Kilo,  Belgian  Congo,  1212 
Kirohberg,  Erzgebirge,  680 
Kirohgang  fissure,  Hohe  Tauern,  631 
Kirchheimbolanden,    Bhenish    Palatinate, 

483 

Kirghiz  Steppes,  Eussia,  901 
Kirk  mine,  Colorado,  716 
Kirkwood  mine,  Sudbury,  291 
Kirn,  Westphah'a,  1161 
Kitteln,  Sweden,  388 
Kitzbuhel,  Tyrol,  906,  945,  949 
Kjennor,  Norway,  356 
Kjoli,  Norway,  304 
Klaoka-Lerberg,  Sweden,  393 
Klackberg,  Sweden,  383 

Klara  lode,  Transylvania,  647 

Klefva,  Sweden,  285,  297,  966 

Klein  Namaqualand,  South  Africa,  300, 
943 

Klein  Otavi,  German  South- West  Africa, 
913,  918 

Klein  Sohmalkalden,  Thuringia,  854 

Klettgau,  the,  Germany,  998 

Klinge,  the,  Thuringia,  837-839 

Klingenthal,  Erzgebirge,  336 

Klodeberg  mine,  Norway,  376 

Kloppberg,  Rheinhessen,  994 

Klovereid,  Norway,  902 

Knaben  mine,  Norway,  449,  901    - 

Knappeuberg,  Carinthia,  822 

Knisib  Valley,  German  South- West  Africa, 
873 

Knollen  mine,  Harz,  811 

Knoxville  dis.,  California,  464 

Kobelsberg,  Baden,  737,  738 

Kodur  mine,  India,  1110 

Koiji,  Japan,  861 

Kolar,  India,  1212 

Kolningberg,  Swedenj  383 

Kommern.    See  Com  mem 

Kongens  mine,  Norway,  663,  664,  665,  666 

Kongsberg,  Norway,  47, 131, 132, 140,  164, 
169,  202,  219,  340,  462,  517,  623,  656, 
667,  658,  659,  660-666,  669,  966,  1134 

Koniah  mine,  Asia  Minor,  486 
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KonjhaT,  India,  1212 

Kona.    Solilosaberg   and    Daohsbau    mine, 

Tauuua,  860 

Kopporn,  Taunus,  864,  866 
Kordelio  mine,  Asia  Minor,  783 
Korea,  Asia,  644,  1210 
Kosakn,,  Japan,  897 
Kosemitz,  Silesia,  958 
KoskullH  Kullo,  Sweden,  3'92 
Kotaohkar,  Siberia,  1207 
Kotterbaoh,  Hungary,  806 
Kragoro,  Norway,  277,  278 
Krappitz,  Silesia,  723 
Kraubat,  Sfcyria,  244,  249 
Kremnitz,  Hungary,   182,  624,  520,  C27, 

535,  636,  539-542 
Krosovo,  Bosnia,  872 
Kressenberg,  Bavaria,  1021 
Krouth,  Carinthia,  743,  744 
Kritz,  Bohemia,  780 
Kriwoj  Bog,  Russia,  1056,  1058-1000,  1088, 

1090 

Krompach,  Hungary,  800 
Kroutoi,  Siberia,  1209 
Krug-von-Nidda  mine,  Westphalia,  735 
Itueu-Lun  mountains,  Tibet,  1211 
Kufferath,  Germany,  1185 
Kumara,  Now  Zealand,  1207 
Kupferberg,  Silesia,  37,  239,  350,  402-404, 

922 

Kupferplatte,  the,  Tyrol,  900,  007 
Kuso,  Sweden,  298 

Kutais,  Russia,  1100,  1101,  1104-1100 
Kuttenberg,  Bohemia,  669 
Kwei  Chan,  China,  486 

La  Buena  inino,  Spain,  833 

La  Carolina,  Spain,  709,  711 

La  Creu,  Spain,  478,  479 

La  Cruz  lode,  Spam,  710 

Lady  Moodonold  miuo,  Sudbury,  201 

Lady  Violet  mine,  Sudbury,  291 

Lafayette,  Brazil,  1100 

La  Eranoo,  South  Africa,  625 

La  Higuora  mine,  Obili,  892,  890 

Lalm  din.,  Prussia,  1072-1078,  1080 

Lake  Superior,  United  StateH,   103,   170, 

188,  198,  201,  346,  398,  877,  878,  928- 

037,  070,  1055,  1062-1071,  1088,  1092, 

1090 
Lako  View  mono,  Western  Australia,  203, 

503 

La  Liooulne,  ITranoo,  781 
Lam,  Bavaria,  340 
Lampun,  Siam,  1196 
Lancaflhiro,  England,  101,  1088,  1097 
Lancaster  Gap  mine,  Pennsylvania  (see  also 

Gap  mine),  946   . 


Land  of  the  Thousand  Lakes,  United  States, 

984 
Langban,  Sweden,  140,  382,  387,  389,  390, 

906 

Langeland,  Prussia,  1013,  1019 
Langerfeld,  Westphalia,  730 
Langesundf  jord,  Norway,  389 
Lango,  Norway,  378 
Lang-Suan,  Siam,  1196 
Langvand,  Norway,  901 
La  Pemi,  Spain,  310 
Lapilla,  Spain,  316 
Las  Cabcras,  Spain,  449 
Las  Prolongas  lode,  Spain,  711 
La  Touohe,  Spain,  659 
Laubaoh,  Hesso,  1000 
Laurion,  Groeoe,  145,  722,  728,  746-749 
Lauterberg,  Harz,  811,  870 
Lauthonthftl,  Harz,  684,  686 
La  Villeder,  France,  430 
La  Zarza,  Spain,  316 
LoftdvUlo,  Colorado,  722,  760-766 
Leaveuworth  Gulch,  Colorado,  716 
Lobong  Soelit,  Sumatra,  83,  589 
Legrana,  Greece,  746,  748 
Lehrbaoh,  Harz,  160 
Lcjana  mine,  Spain,  833 
Lena  dis.,  Siberia,  1208 
Longode,  Hanover,  1040,  1047,  1048 
Loo  lodo,  Salzburg,  949 
Loouovsky,  Siberia,  1210 
Loopoldino  mine,  Rhenish  Sohieforgebirge, 

008 

Lotmathe,  Westphalia,  735 
Loubetha,  Erngebirgo,  809 
Loveaniomi,  Sweden,  270,  274 
Lovernbaoh,  Germany,  1184 
Levins  lodo,  Mississippi,  769 
Lioh,  HOBSO,  1000 
Lidoll,  CaUfornia,  405 
Linares,  Spain,  651),  709-711 
I'^inooln,  England,  1027,  1088 
Lindal  Moor,  Kingland,  824,  825 
Liudonor  Mark,  Hesso,  101,  816,  802,  803, 

807-800 

Lintorf  main  lodo,  Wostphalin.,  704 
Lirawn-Kano,  Nigeria,  1100 
Littlo  Boudigo,  Woatorn  AuntraHa,  614 
Little  Stable  mine,  Sudbury,  291 
Llallagua,  Peru,  581 
Llano  County,  Texas,  875 
Lobon,  Oarinthia,  821 
Lobonsteiu,  Erzgobirgo,  809 
Loohbonx  bod,  Biober,  845 
Lodonblok,  Kara,  1083 
Lofoten  Islands,   173,  253,  200,  260-269, 

276 
Logroaan,  Portugal,  451 
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Lohmannsfeld  mine,  Siogerland,  800 
Lb'kken  mine,  Norway,  310,  311 
Lolling,  Carinthia,  821,  822 
Lomberget,  Sweden,  382 
Lontzen  mine,  Prussia,  732,  734 
Lorraine,  107, 1001,  1003-1012,  1088,  1151, 

1184 

Los,  Sweden,  1136,  1137,  1140 
Los  Jarales,  Spain,    299 
Lossnitz,  Saxony,  483 
Louise  mine,  Siegerland,  350 
Louiflental,  Thuriugia,  867 
Louzal,  Portugal,  1134 
Lovoen,  Norway,  934 
Luderioh  mine,  Berg  dis.,  693,  695,  696 
Luise  mine,  Rhenish  Schiefergebirge,  698 
Lulla,  Sardinia,  749 
Lundorren,  Sweden,  281,  298 
Luiagau  Tauern,  Germany,  632-634 
Luossavaara,  Sweden,  14, 196,  260,  271, 392 
Lupikko,  Finland,  407 
Luthersteufe  mine,  Thuringia,  856 
Lutsche,  the,  Thuringia,  854 
Llittioh,  Prussia,  731 
Luxemburg,   197,   1001,  1003-1012,  1088, 

1004 

Lydenburg,  Transvaal,  638-840 
Lyngrot,  Norway,  260,  261 
Lyon  County,  Nevada,  374 

Maoshamezo,  Transylvania,  1111 

Mada,  Nigeria,  1196 

Madagascar,  Africa,  964,  1212 

Madmoderen,  Norway,  266 

Magnitnaia  Gora,  Urals,  366-389 

Mahajamba,  Madagascar,  1212 

Maidanpek,  Serbia,  359 

Maine,  United  States,  447 

Main  lode,  Roudny,  635 

Main  Reef,  Witwatersrand,  1156 

Main  Beef  Leader,  Witwatersrand,  1166 

Main  Reef   series,  Witwatersrand,    1155, 

1168 

Main  seam,  Cleveland,  1023 
Makri,  Asia  Minor,  248,  249 
Malaoalzetta,  Sardinia,  750,  762,  756 
Malaga,  Spain,  97,  191,  950 
Mala  Stena,  Serbia,  484 
Malay  Peninsula,  437-444,  1193 
Malberg,  Rhenish  Schiefergebirge,  700 
Malboso,  France,  782 
Malfldono,  Sardinia,  760,  754,  756 
MalS,  Norway,  294 
Mananbulo,  Madagascar,  1212 
Manoayan,  Philippines,  871 
Manchuria,  1210 
Man  nie,  Tennessee,  850 
Manor  House,  England,  823 


Mansfeld,  Harz,  163,  198,  201,  649,  1116, 

1121-1127 

Maradlwand,  Lungau  Tauern,  633 
Marao  Angueira,  Portugal,  430 
Mardorf,  Niederhesson,  992 
Maremma  Grossetaua,  Tuscany,  474 
Maria-Forderung  lode,  Altenberg,  599 
Maria  mine,  Silesia,  728 

Spain,  833 
Marienberg,    Erzgebirge,    425,    677,    679, 

683 

Marinera,  Spain,  431 
Markirch,  Alsace,  946 
Markoldendorf,  Germany,  1014 
Marlou,  Thasos,  758,  759 
Marquette,  United  States,  1056, 1082, 1063, 

1069,  1070,  1071 

Marta  and  Capela  -mine,  Spain,  833 

Marvao,  Portugal,  451 

Maryborough,  Victoria,  611 

Mascara,  Bosnia,  872 

Mashonaland,  South  Africa,  626 

Massa  Maritthna,  Tuscany,  371,  878,  879, 

909-912 

Matabeleland,  South  Africa,  626 
Matamoros,  Spain,  826,  830 
Matilde  mine,  Galicia,  725 
Matsuoka,  Japan,  586 
Matto  Grosso,  Brazil,  1225 
Max  lode,  Berg  dis.,  695 
Mazarron,  Spain,  517,  518,  523,  526,  628, 

630,  547-560,  656 
Mechemioh,    Prussia,   1169,    1170,    1172- 

1178 

Mednorudiansk,  Uralfl,  360,  880,  900 
Meggen,  Westphalia,  301,  924-928 
Meigern,  Switzerland,  963 
Meinkjar  mine,  Norway,    288,   292,   294, 

296 

Meldalen,  Norway,  304,  311,  312 
Menominee,  United  States,  1062, 1063, 1070 
Meraker,  Norway,  165,  304 
Mercoaur,  France,  782 
Merkur,  Rhenish  Sohiefergebirge,  700,  702 
Mertanien,  Sweden,  270,  273,  274 
Mem,  Malay  Peninsula,  441 
Mesabi,  United  States,  1062,  1063,  1069, 

1070,  1071 

Metamorphosis,  Thasos,  758 
Metropolitan  mine,  Victoria,  615 
Meurthe-et- Moselle,  France,   197,   1001, 

1003-1012,  1088 
Mexico,  202,  215,  218,  447,  468,  461,  462, 

469,  615,  523,  524,  627,  528,  629,  630, 

652,  671-577,  876,  890,  943 
BtatiBtioB,  463,  654,  644,  647,  648,  774, 

940,  042 
Miask,  Urals,  485 
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Michigan,  United  States,  650,  872 

Michipiooton,  Canada,  1002 

Middle  Roof,  Witwatorsrand,  1166 

Miechowitz,  Silesia,  723,  726 

Micros,  Spain,  478 

Miguel  Burnior,  Brazil,  1100,  1102,  1100 

Mikultsohiitz,  Silesia,  723 

Milosohau,  Bohemia,  780 

Milluni,  Bolivia,  681,  684 

Milos,  Greece,  1107 

Mina  Blnnoa,  Atacama,  947 

Minos  Qoraos,  Brazil,  342,  017-024,  1045, 

1055,  1060-1002,  1002,  1100,  1226 
Mine  Hill,  New  Jersey,  394 
Mine  la  Motto,  Missouri,  770,  940 
Mineral  Croek,  Arizona,  888 
Minna  mine,  Westphalia,  1130,  1131 
Mirmo,  Norway,  451 
Mino,  Japan,  588 
Miranda,  Portugal,  1196 
Miravilla  mino,  Spain,  828 
Mindroy,  Germany,  1150 
Mississippi,  United  States,  768-771 
Missouri,  United  States,  140,  566,  708-771 
Misvortal,  Norway,  294 
Mitchell  lode,  Rhodesia,  027 
Mittolberg,  Thuringia,  854 
Mitterberg,  Salzburg,  788,  879,  003,  004- 

906,  945,  949 
Mizusawa,  Japan,  897 
Modum,  Norway,  102,  206,  947,  949,  1136, 

1137-1140 

Mohawk  mine,  Lake  Superior,  932 
Moldava,  Hungary,  360,  369 
Mommel,  the,  Thuringia,  817,  837-830 
Mono&nita,  California,  401 
Monohonborg,  Hara,  850 
Montana,  United  States,  447,   623,   530, 

558 

statistics,  564,  556 
Moutaro,  Spain,  431 
Monte  Amiata,  Tuscany,  458,  401,  471-474, 

909 

Monto  Axpe,  Spain,, 828 
Monto  Blanco,  Pom,  581,  584 
Montebras,  Franco,  430,  451 
Montobuono,  Tuaaany,  472 
Monto  Catini,  Tiwoany,  300,  870,  877,  879, 

880,  909 

Monto  Ohristo  sorJcH,  Victoria,  014 
Monte  Cruvin,  Italy,  949 
Moute-Cucokedu  lode,.  Sardinia,  752 
Monto  Fumaoohio,  Tuscany,  410 
Montol,  France,  782 
Monte  Mulatto,  Tyrol,  873     , 
Monto  Nova  lode,  Sardinia,  762 
Monteponi,  Sardinia,  728,  760,  763,  760 
Monterey,  Portugal,  430 


Monte  Rosa,  Italy,  280,  281,  298 
Monto  Rotondo,  Tuscany,  909 
MontosinhoH,  Portugal,  430 
Monto  Somma,  Italy,  350,  389 
Montosund  Avion  hills,  Portugal,  430 
Monto  Valeria,  Tuscany,  410 
Montovecchio,  Sardinia,  760-752,  750,  910 
Monte  Vitozzo,  Tuscany,  472 
Monthon  Chumpou,  Siam,  1196 
Montiori,  Tuscany,  910 
Montignat,  Franco,  781 
Moonta,  Australia,  200,  871,  874,  877,  879, 

880,  882,  808 
Moravioza,  Hungary,  357 
Morosnct,  Prussia,  731,  733 
Morgen  lode,  Kupforborg,  403 
Morgenrot  lode,  St.  Andreasberg,  688 
Morococha,  Peru,  579,  681,  871 
Morro  Santa  Anna  mine,  Brazil,  617 
Morro  Vollio,  Brazil,  618,  022 
Moschellandsberg,    Italy,    457,  458,   463, 

483 

Mosohwig,  Prussia,  1151 
Moskodal  mine,  Norway,  309 
Mosquito  range,  Colorado,  760 
Moss,  Norway,  189 
Mother  lode,  California,  69,  001,  604,  008, 

609, 010 

Mottram  St.  Andrews,  England,  1186 
Mount  Bisehoff,  Tasmania,  217,  444-446 
Mount  Blozard,  Sudbury,  291 
Mount  Dore,  Now  Caledonia,  249 
Mount  Dun,  New  Zealand,  244 
Mount  Lyoll,  Tasmania,  877,  899,  943 
Mount  Morgan,  Queensland,  138,  640-643 
Mount  Tagora,  Borneo,  487 
Mttoko,  Harz,  1000 
Muozari,  Transylvania,  624,  546 
Mug  mino,  Norway,  306,  310 
Miihlborg,  Silesia,  968 
Mtthlonwog,  Harz,  1083 
Munstergowand  fault,  Aaehon,  732 
Mui'oia,  Spain,  452,  1089 
Murray  mino,  Sudbury,  283,  291     . 
Mtison,  Siogorlaud,  7,  796 
Mutnu,  Japan,  800,  801 
Miltzhafion  mino,  Belgium,  733,  734 
Myalowitss,  Silesia,  725 

Nftgamatau,  Japan,  897 
Nagomy,  Siborla,  1210 
Nagyag,  Hungary,  108,  182,  210,  523,  624, 

'530,  639,  648-640 
Nagybanya,  Hungary,  105,  524,  536,  630, 

542 

NaJcagawa,  Japan,  782 
Nakaae,  Japan,  782 
Nammorn-IQippon  bod,  Wosorgebirge,  1021 
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Naples,  Italy,  1053 

•Niike,  Sweden,  1143 

Nfiskilen,  Norway,  378 

Nasmark,  Norway,  902 

Nassau,  Germany,  814,  817,  948 

Naverhaugen,  Norway,  1066 

Nebida  mine,  Sardinia,  750,  753,  766 

Nebula,  Africa,  1212 

Negri  Sembilan,  Malay  Peninsula,  443 

Neudorf,  Harz  mine,  423,  866,  870 

Neue  Haardt,  Siegerland,  798 

Neue  Helene  mine,  Silesia,  727,  728 

Neue  Hoffnung-Gottes  lode,  lYeiborg,  674 

Neufang  fluoan,  St.  Andreasberg,  687,  688 

Neu  Moldava,  Hungary,  357,  369 

Neustadel,  Erzgebirge,  680 

Neustadt,  Bavaria,  483 

Nevada,  United  States,  161,  517,  618,  524, 

526,  626,  529,  668,  765-768 
statistics,  564,  556 
Nevada  city,  California,  604,  608 
New  Almaden,  California,  204,  462,  464, 

466,  468 

New  Annan,  Nova  Scotia,  1132 
New  Caledonia,  66,  162,  168,  170,  191,  206, 

206,  249,  292,  950,  952,  953,  964-957 
New  Chum  Railway  mine,  Victoria,  613 
New  Chum  series,  Victoria,  611 
New  Clewer  Estate,  Transvaal,  638 
Newfoundland,  statistics,  940 
New  Granada,  statistics,  South  America, 

644 

New  Guinea,  346 
New  Idria,  Calif  ornia,  464,  467 
New  Mexico,  United  States,  statistics,  654, 

566 
New  South  Wales,  Australia,  200,  215,  346, 

444,  446,  449,   611,  876,   1196,   1204, 

1205 

New  York,  United  States,  1029 
New  Zealand,  161,  249,  340,  343,  444,  457, 

468,  461,  487,  515,  620,  524,  589,  1053, 

1206 

statistics,  1114 

Niokolai-Pawdinsk,  Urals,  344,  1216 
Nicopol,  Russia,  197,  1101,  1104-1106 
Nieder-Dreisbach,  Siegerland,  800 
Niederohmen,  Hesse,  1000 
Niederpobel,  Erzgebirge,  429 
Niederseifenbach,  Erzgebirge,  675 
Nigel  dis.,  Witwatersrand,  1158 
Nigeria,  Africa,  1196 
Nijni,  Siberia,  1209 
Nikitovka,  Russia,  458,  460,  462,  485 
Ningo,  Nigeria,  1196 
Ninkada,  Nigeria,  1196 
Nipon,  Japan,  896 
Nisohni  Tagilsk,  Urals,  249,  344,  360,  1218 


Niasedal,  Norway,  276,  452 

Nollendorf,  Erzgebirge,  670 

Nonaas,  Norway,  281,  294 

Norberg,  Sweden,  160,  276,  382,  392,  393 

Norbotten,   Sweden,   269-276,    391,    1088, 

1092,  1097 
Nordmarken,  Sweden,  382,  385,  389,  390, 

393 
North  America,  523,  524,  527 

statistics,  554 
Northampton,  England,  1026-1027,   1088, 

1091 
North  Boulder  mine,  Western  Australia, 

593 

North  Carolina,  United  States,  249,  447 
North  Kalgurli  mine,  •  Western  Australia, 

593 

North  Reef,  Witwatersrand,  1165 
North  Staffordshire  coalfield,  England,  1036 
North  Star  mine,  California,  808 

Sudbury,  291 
Northumberland    and    Durham    coalfield, 

England,  1036    ' 
North-West   Territory,     North    America, 

statistics,  564 
Norway,  103,  135,  164,  160.  163,  194,  206, 

247,  249,  251-257,  260-269,  280,  281, 

282,  283,  284,  286,  288,  289,  294-297, 

302,  304-314,  452-465,  617,  637,  711, 

712,  965,  980,  984 
statistics,  647,  648,  940,  941,  942,  1085, 

1094 

Nossen,  Erzgebirge,  670,  674 
Nothen,  Germany,  1185 
Noto,  Japan,  860,  861 
Nova  Scotia,  North  America,  statistics,  554 
Nucitz,  Bohemia,  1040-1042,  1089 
Nussloch,  Baden,  737 
Nuttlar,  Prussia,  1187,  1188 
Nysten,  Norway,  294,  296 

Oat  Hill,  California,  466 

Oberharz,    Germany,    360,   683-692,    946, 

1078-1080 

Oberhof,  Thuringia,  864,  856 
Oberhornburg,  Lorraine,  1184 
Oberlahnstem,     Rhenish    Sohiefergebirgo, 

700 

Oberreinsberg,  Erzgebirge,  670 
OberroBsbaoh,  Taunus,  161,  864 
Obersohlema,  Erzgebirge,  680,  870 
Oberwiesental,  Erzgebirge,  677,  680 
Oohtrup,  Westphalia,  1037-1039 
Gdegaarden,  Norway,  175,  463,  454 
Odenwald,  Germany,  863 
Oder,  the,  Germany,  723,  725 
Oederan,  Erzgebirge,  670,  674,  676 
Oehreustock,  Thuringia,  854,  856 
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Ooae],  Germany,  1062 

Oostergotland,  Sweden,  298 

Oflenbanya,  Hungary,  359,  620,  530,  543 

Ofoten,  Norway,  1066 

Ogliastre,  Sardinia,  749 

Ogoya,  Japan,  897 

Ojancos,  Chili,  892,  896 

Okandoland,  West  Africa,  1056 

Oker,  Kara,  1047 

O'kiep,  South  Africa,  300 

Oksfjord,  Norway,  266 

Okuohi,  Japan,  588 

Oldorahausen,  Germany,  1014,  1015 

Olekma  dis.,  Siberia,  1208 

Olkunz,  Russia,  723,  725 

Olltvrgan  mino,  Spain,  828 

Olonez,  Russia,  088 

Olaa  mine,  Carmthiu,  821 

Oinodani,  Japan,  897 

Oneida  mino,  California,  009 

Ontario,  United  States,  statistics,  654 

Oporto,  Portugal,  783 

Oravioza,  Hungary,  3B6,  357,  350 

Oregon,  United  States,  558,  052,  1202, 1223 

statistics,  564,  556 
Orense,  Spain,  430,  431 
Ormborgot,  Sweden,  382,  393 
Ornovand,  Norway,  204 
Orsova,  tho  Banat,  249 
Oruro,  Bolivia,  184,  215,  219,  528,  581,  583 
Osarasawa,  Japan,  897 
Osooola  mine,  Michigan,  201,  932 
Oshinia,  Japan,  861 
Oskar  inino,  Westphalia,  1130,  1131 
Osterwiok,  Harz,  1062 
Otago,  New  Zealand,  1207 
Otani,  Japan,  588 
Otavi,   Gorman  South-Woat   Africa,  879, 

900,  912-918 

Ottonstoin,  Westphalia,  1037-1039 
Ouro  Proto,  Brazil,  017-619 
Overborgot,  Norway,  063,  066 
Owani,  Japan,  801 

Paohuoa,  Mexico,  517,  529,  576,  576,  677 

Paohys,  Thaaos,  768 

Pahang,  Malay  Peninsula,  440,  443 

Pajuberg,  Sweden,  388 

Paloatro,  487 

Pal  Laliara,  India,  1212 

Paloman,  Mexico,  470 

Panasquiora,  Portugal,  448 

PapOBO,  Chili,  896 

Parada,  Portugal,  430 

Paringa  Cons,  mine,  Western  Australia,  593 

Parkside,  England,  824 

Parkville,  Oregdn,  1202 

Parral,  Mexico,  576 


Pasoo,  Peru,  215 

Passagom,  Brazil,  617,  619-621 

Patiuo,  Bolivia,  584 

Peak  Downs  dis.,  Queensland,  1168 

Peoten  seam,  Cleveland,  1023 

Peine,  Hanover,  14,  1040-1049,  1089 

Pennsylvania,  United  States,  280,  1030 

Penny  Duncan,  Bolivia,  684 

Penokee,  Wisconsin,  1062,  1063 

Ponuta,  Spain,  430 

Porak,  Malay  Peninsula,  441,  443 

Perdixeddosu,  Sardinia,  750 

Pergaros,  Thasos,  768 

Perm,  Russia,  200 

Persberg,  Sweden,  197,  276,  353,  382,  383, 

385,  390,  391,  302,  393,  394,  906, 1054, 

1097 

Persia,  458,  461 
Peru,  South  America,  215,  218,  458,  462, 

470,  516,  527,  530,  943 
statistics,  644,  647,  648,  940,  941,  942 
Potorszoohe,  Siogerland,  800 
Pfalzburg,  Lorraine,  1184 
Philippoville,  Algeria,  487 
Philippines,  the,  615 
Phoenix  mine,  Lake  Superior,  930 
Piedmont,  Italy,  280,  298,  301,  341 
Pierrontte,  Pyrenees,  lt$3 
Pigg's  Peak,  South  Africa,  026 
Piko's  Peak,  Colorado,  461 
Pilbara,  Western  Australia,  1195 
Pinar,  Spain,  650 
Pingon  mine,  Thuringia,  856 
Pinto  R.,  Colombia,  342 
Pira-Roma,  Sardinia,  755 
Pirika  mine,  Japan,  861 
Pitkaranta,  Finland,   180,   352,  391,  405- 

407,  410,  422,  1097 
Plaka  Pass,  Greece,  740,  748 
Planu-Dentis,  Sardinia,  755 . 
Planu-Sartu,  Sardinia,  764 
Plateau  Central,  franco,  430,  780-782 
Flatten,  Eragobirgo,  425,  811 
Podorosa,  Spain,  310 
Poggio  Guardione,  Tuscany,  911 
Pollux  mino,  .Berg  dis.,  693 
Poritovodra,  Portugal,  430,  431 
Pontigbaud,  [Franco,  615,  617,  550 
Popoyan,  Colombia,  1220 
Poroo,  Peru,  581 
Poropots,  Japan,  686,  688 
Portage  Lake,  Lake  Superior,  920,  936 
Portalegro,  Portugal,  461 
Portugal,  430,  470,  1104 

statistics,  647,  648,  940,  941,  1094,  1114 
Pot  mine,  German  West  Africa,  627 
PotoBi,  Bolivia,  184,  202,  215, 219,  518,  528, 

529,  579,  681,  684 
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Potrillas,  Mexico,  447 ' 

Fotzberg,  Rhenish.  Palatinate,  483 

Powder  Mountain,  Thasos,  766 

Prakendorf,  Hungary,  806 

Prester  mine,  Aachen,  732 

Pfibram,  Bohemia,  164,  667,  669,  704-709 

Price  and  Davies  mine,  Nevada,  767 

Pfi8ov,  Bohemia,  779 

Primitiva  mine,  Spain,  828,  830 

Prinz  Maximilien  lode,  St.  Andreasberg, 

688,  690 

Progresso  mine,  Brazil,  449 
Prospect  Mountain,  Nevada,  767 
Providence  mine,  California,  608 
Pulaoayo,  Peru,  681 
Pyrenees,  the,  169,  213 

Quebec,  Canada,  1203,  1223 

statistics,  664 
Queensland,  Australia,  346,  444,  446,  449, 

811,  640-643,  1196 
Querbach,  Silesia,  162,  1141 
Quinoy  mine,  Lake  Superior,  201,  932,  933 
Quintus-Hestekletten  mine,  Norway,  309 

Eaasay,  Scotland,  1026 
Baibl,  Carinthia,  728,  739,  741 
Ramalhoso,  Portugal,  431 
Rambler  mine,  Wyoming,  344 
Rammelflberg,  Harz,  20,  163, 166,  212,  301, 

1144-1160 

Ramsbeok,  Rhenish  Schiefergebirge,  702 
Raposos,  Brazil,  621 
Rathausberg,  Hohe  Tauern,  631 
Raubsohloss,  Thuringia,  857 
Rauris,  the,  Hohe  Tauern,  630,  631 
Real  del  Monte,  Mexico,  576 
Rebelj,  Serbia,  876 
Rebota  valley,  Transvaal,  949 
Redding  Quadrangle,  California,  374 
Redington,  California,  461,  465 
Redjang  Lebong,  Sumatra,  83,  136,  524, 

625,  689 

Red  Mountain  Basin,  Colorado,  643 
Redruth,  Cornwall,  436 
Regato,  Spain,  826 
Rehoboth,  German  West  Africa,  627 
Reichenstein,  Silesia,  404 
Reioher  Trost  mine,  Reichenstein,  404 
Reichmannsdorf,  Silesia,  1151 
Remez,  Hungary,  359 
Reunion,  1053 

Revda,  Urals,  960,  962,  964,  964 
Rdzbanya,  Hungary,  359 
Rhemhessen,  Germany,  993 
Rhenish  Palatinate,  Germany,  460,  483 
Rhenish   Sohiefergebirge,    Germany,    164, 

210,  666,  893-704,  1188 


Rhodesia,  South  Africa,  625,  626,  1196 
Richmond  R.,  Australia,  346 
Rico  Mountains,  Colorado,  524,  567 
Riddles,  Oregon,  153,  950,  962,  964,  962 
Rieohelsdorf,    Hesse,   162,  163,   200,  948, 

1116,  1129 

Riestedt,  Thuringia,  1151 
Rietfontein,  South  Africa,  1154 
Rikuchu,  Japan,  688 
Rimbari  hills,  Greece,  748 
Ringerike,   Norway,   285,   294,    296,    312, 

1121,  1134 
Rio,  Elba,  370 

Rio  Aboate,  British.  Columbia,  342 
Rio  Albano,  Elba,  370,  371 
Rio  Tinto,  Spain,  62, 108, 160, 166, 190,  200, 
201,  211,  302,  303,  316-327,  987,  1134 
Riparbella,  Tuscany,  876 
Robinson  dis.,  Nevada,  874 
Robinson  mine,  Witwatersrand,  1168 
Roooa  San  Silvestro,  Tuscany,  410 
Rooklum,  Germany,  1052 
Rooky  Bar  mine,  Idaho,  568,  608 
Rooky  Mountains,  North  America,  145, 218, 

»615 

Rodderup  Fell,  England,  823 
Rodhammeren,  Norway,  248 
Rodaand,  Norway,  257,  269,  1097 
Rodtjern,  Norway,  248 
Rohnau,  Silesia,  022,  1150 
Romilo,  Spain,  430 
Romsaos,  Norway,  281,  294 
Roros,  Norway,  160, 163, 165, 173,  198,  201, 

247,  304,  312,  313 
Rosario  mine,  Chili,  896 
Rosodale,  Cleveland,  1024 
Roselaud,  Virginia,  277,  278 
Rosenstiel  lode,  Kupferberg,  403 
Rostoken,  Hungary,  806,  808 
Rostvangan,  Norway,  304 
Rote  Bergen,  Westphalia,  736,  927 
Rotegrube-Stehende  lode,  Erzgebirge,  674 
Rothenzeohau,  Riesengebirge,  922,  923 
Rott,  Germany,  1151 
Rottis,  Hungary,  809 
Rottorf,  Germany,  1017,  1019 
Roudny,  Bohemia,  601,  634-636 
Routivare,  Sweden,  173,  253,  266,  258 
Rowno,  Wolhynien,  342 
Rubia  mine,  Spain,  833 
Ruby  Hill,  Nevada,  767 
Ruda,  Sweden,  298 

Transylvania,  524,  546 
Rumpelsberg,  Thuringia,  854,  856 
Ruaselville,  Tennessee,  850, 
Russia,  485 

statistics,  463,  644,  647,  648,  774,  940, 
941,  1085,  1087,  1091,  1094,  1114 
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Russia-Siberia,  900 
Russian  Turkestan,  1211 
Ruyfl,  Belgium,  733 

Sadisdori,  Erzgebirge,  440 

Sftdo,  Japan,  688 

Sftfo  mine,  Spain,  833 

Sagron,  Italy,  474 

Sain  Bel,  Prance,  302,  304,  327-330,  043 

St.  Agnes,  Cornwall,  436 

St.  Andreasberg,  Harz,  164,  187,  210,  655, 

057,  058,  659,  087-092,  811,  946 
St.  Andreas  mine,  Siogerland,  798 
St.  Antoino,  France,  328 
St.  Austell,  Cornwall,  43C 
St.  Avoid,  Prussia,  1169,  1184 
St.  Barbara,  Prussia,  1184 
St.  Blasien,  Black  Forest,  208 
St.  Christopb.  inino,  Erzgobirgo,  408 
St.  Elena,  Spain,  709,  711 
St.  Eulalia,  Mexico,  629,  677 
St.  Qeorg  mine,  Sohnoeberg,  680 
Sfc.  Gobain,  France,  328 
St.  IVOB,  Cornwall,  436 
St.  Just,  Cornwall,  436 
St.  Lambreoht,  Styria,  821 
St.  S6bastien  d'Aigrefeuillo,  France,  1169, 
1170,  1179 

St.  Stephen,  New  Brunswick,  293 

Saint  Yrieix,  France,  781 

Sala,  Sweden,  462,  722,  771-773 

Salamanca,  Spain,  431 

Salangen,  Norway,  1056-1058 

Salisbury  Enterprise,  South  Africa,  1196 

Salzburg,  Austria,  809 

Salzgitter,  Wesergebirgo,  1040-1052 

Samson  lode,  St.  Androosberg,  088 

Samuel  mine,  Unterbergot,  066 

San  Benedetto,  Sardinia,  750,  762,  756 

San  Bernardino  Co.,  California,  374 

Sandford  Lake,  United  Stutos,  269 

Sandgewand  fault,  Aachen,  732 

San  Domingo,  Spain,  316,  320,  324,  326, 
327 

San  Finx,  Spain,  431 

San  Francisco  bed,  Spain,  470,  477,  830 

Sangerhausen,  Thuringia,  11 213     , 

San  Giovanni,  Sardinia,  760,  762,  766 

San  Isodoro,  Spain,  431 

San  Jose,  Mexico,  89l 

San  Juanoito,  Central  America,  677 

San  Louie  mine,  Spain,  830    . 

San  Martino,  Tuscany,  472,  474 

San  Miguel,  Spain,  316,  319,  326 

San  Nicolas  bed,  Spain,  476,  477 

San  Pedro,  Mexico,  398,  676 

San  Pedro  mine,  Spain,  833 

San  Pedro  y  San  Diego  bed,  Spain,  476 


San  Pietro,  Sardinia,  1107 

Santa  Agueda  lode,  Spain,  711 

Santa  Barbara  mine,  South  America,  471  . 

Santander,  Spain,  1089 

Santiago,  Chili,  892,  893 

Santo  Tom6  do  Rozadas,  Spain,  431 

Sarannajv,  Urals,  346 

Sardinia,  749-760 

Sarmbus,  Sardinia,  659,  749,  946 

Sasagatani,  Japan,  807 

Sasso,  Tusoany,  133,  151,  909 

SiLterdalon,  Norway,  294 

Sauberg,  Erzgebirgo,  427 

Sauce,  Argentina,  448 

Sawatch  Range,  Colorado,  760 

Saxon- Vogfcland,  Gonnany,  811 

Saxony,  Germany  (see  o&o  Erzgebirgo),  204 

Scandinavia  (see  also  Norway  and  Sweden), 

136,  155,  213,  269,  283 
Sohafberg,  Westphalia,  841-843 
SohaffhauBon,  Switzerland,  098 
Sohandelah,  Germany,  1052 
Soharley,  Silesia,  726,  728 
Sohattberg,  Tyrol,  906 
Soheiborberg,  Erzgebirge,  677,  080,  683 
Sohollerhau,  Erzgebirge,  811 
Sohellgaden,  Lungau  Tauom,  632-634 
Sohemnitz,  Hungary,  165,  182,  184,  187, 
617,  524,  520,  527,  630,  536,  536,  639- 
642,  945 

Sohladniing,  Styria,  947,  948 
Sehlaggenwaldo,  Erzgebirgo,  425,  427 
Sohlagstein,  Germany,  1184 
Sohleiden,  Rhenish  Schiofargebirgo,  1184 
Sohlomai  Erzgebirgo,  680 
Schmalgraf  mine,  Aachen,  732,  734 
Sohmalkalden,  Thuringia,  837-839 
Sohmiedeberg,  Silesia,  1097 
Schmiedefeld,  Thuringia,  1043,  1151 
Saamollnitz,     Hungary,     302,     333-335, 

943 
Sohneeberg,  Erzgobirgo,  140,  162, 169,  656, 

677,  080,  083,  870,  045,  005,  1130 
Sohb'nborg,  Bohemia,  780 
Sohulonberg,  Havz,  084 
Schuplja,  Stena,  Serbia,  484 
Sohwarzenberg,  Erzgebirge,  180,  352,  408, 

422,  811,  1097 

Sohwaz,  Tyrol,  467,  667,  870,  872 
Sohwoidrioh,  Bohemia,  299 
Sohwoina,  Thuringia,  25,  102,   200,  948, 

1119,  1120,  1129 

Sohwolm,  Westphalia,  801,  736,  927 
Scotland,  1036,  1090 
Soarashi,  Japan,  861 
Sodda-Oheroi,  Sardinia,  756 
Segunda  mine,  Spain,  838 
Qeifersdorf,  Austria,  1151 
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Seiffen,  Erzgebirge,  210,  425 
Sokenke,  German  East  Africa,  624,  1167 
Selangor,  Malay  Peninsula,  443 
Selbock,  Rhenish  Sohiefergebirge,  704 
Bella  Baasa  mine,  Piedmont,  298 
Selva,  Tuscany,  472 
Selvagnana,  Tuscany,  472 
Selvena,  Tuscany,  474 
Senjen,  Norway,  281,  294 
Senze  de  Itombe,  West  Africa,  1170 
Serbia,  249 
statistics,  1094 

Serena,  Spain,  650 

Serigano,  Japan,  588 

Serrabottini,  Tuscany,  910 

Sevilla,  Spain,  327 

Shasta  Co.,  California,  874 

Sheba  Queen  mine,  South  Africa,  625, 
626 

Sherbrooke,  Quebec,  876 

Shikou,  Japan,  896 

Shiribeehi,  Japan,  861 

Siak,  Malay  Peninsula,  441 

Siam,  1196 

Siberia,  1207-1210 
statistics,  940,  941 

Sidi  Rgheiss,  Algeria,  1187,  1188,  1189 

Siegen,  Germany,  216,  1097 

Siegena  mine,  Mtisen,  927 

Siegerland,  Germany,  33,  116,  145,  182, 
211,  212,  213,  350,  699,  791,  792-805, 
879,  903,  948,  1088 

Sieglitz  lode,  Hohe  Tauern,  68,  630,  631 

Siele,  Tuscany,  472 

Sierra  Almagrera,  Spain,  650 

Sierra  Nevada,  California,  219,  615, 604, 606 

Sigdal,  Norway,  294 

Sigerfjord,  Norway,  266 

Silbeiberg,  Bavaria,  249,  338 

Silberburg  flucan,  St.  Andreosberg,  688 

Silberkautchen,  Ehenieh  Sohiefergebirge, 
700 

Silberkaute,  Rhenish  Sohiefergebirge,  700 

Silberpfonnig,  Hohe  Tauern,  631 

Silesia,  Germany,  214,  218,  636,  721,  722, 
723-730 

Silfide  mine,  Spain,  830 

Silver  Islet,  Lake  Superior,  659,  669 

Simonovsk,  Urals,  900 

Siwas,  Asia  Minor,  783 

Sizilia  mine,  Mtisen,  927 

Sjoggrufvan,  Sweden,  388 

Skion,  Norway,  378 

Skjakordalon,  Norway,  281,  294 

SkSttgrufve,  Sweden,  383,  392,  393 

Skredhelle,  Norway,  934 

Skutterud,  Norway,  1136,  1139 

Skyros,  Greece,  249 


Slaughter  Yard  Pace,  Mount  BischofE,  446 

Slowinka,  Hungary,  806 

SmSland,  Sweden,  637 

Smeinogorsk,  Russia,  901 

Smorten,  Norway,  266,  267 

Smuggler  Union  mine,  Colorado,  617 

Smyrna,  Asia  Minor,  783 

Snarum,  Norway,  452,  1137 

Soggendal,  Norway,  251,  266,  256,  257 

Sohland,  Saxony,  281,  282,  299 

Solberg,  Norway,  260,  261,  276 

Solforate,  Tuscany,  472 

Solno'r,  Norway,  253 

Solothurn,  Switzerland,  998 

Solowjewa,  Urals,  344 

Sommersohenburg,  Germany,  1018,  1019 

Somorrostro,  Spain,  830 

Sondhordland,  Norway,  304 

Sonora,  Mexico,  873 

Sonthofen,  Bavaria,  1021 

Soonwald,  the,  Germany,  864-869,  1054 

Sophienau,  Thuringia,  1161 

Sopuerta  mine,  Spain,  828 

Sorpresa  mine,  Spain,  449 

Sorreisen,  Norway,  1056 

Sotiros,  Thasos,  768,  769 

South  Africa,  103,  300,  448,  625-627,  1196 

South  America,  160,  470,  624,  626,  627 

South  Australia,  444,  446,  1086 

South  Carolina,  United  States,  447,  1054 

South  Kalgurli  mine,  Western  Australia, 

593 

South  New  Moon  mine,  Victoria,  612 
South  Reef,  Witwatersrand,  1166 
Spain,  201,  213,  215,  430,  463,  516,  623, 

547-650,  709-711,  1194,  1213 
statistics,  647,  648,  774,  940,  941,  1085, 

1087,  1091,  1094,  1114 
Spechtsbrunn,  Thuringia,  1161 
Spilio,  Thasos,  758 
Spitaler  lode,  Hungary,  641 
Spitzenberg,  Harz,  1080 
Spitzkopf,  Groot  and  Klein,  German  West 

Africa,  627 

Spring  dis.,  Utah,  354 
Springs,  Queensland,  403 
Stadtberge,  Westphalia,  1130 
Stahlberg,  Thuringia,  817,  837-839 
Stahlbergstock,  Musen,  7,  796 
Stallberg,  Sweden,  383,  392,  393 
Stanhope  Burn,  England,  823 
Stanthorpe,  Queensland,  1196 
Star  lode,  Ballarat,  615 
Starckenbach,  Bohemia,  1131 
Stattberg,  Sweden,  298 
Steamboat  Springs,  Nevada,  136,  138,  182, 

461,  462,  464,  467 
Stevens  Co.,  Washington,  374 
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Steynsdorp,  South  Africa,  626 

Stilling  Hill,  Now  Jersey,  394-390 

Stobie  mine,  Sudbury,  291,  293 

Stolberg,  Rhenish  Prussia,  731,  870 

Stora  Strand,  Sweden,  1133-1135 

'  Storgang,1  Norway,  255,  256 

Stora  jo  lake,  Norway,  983 

Straits  Settlements,  205,  410,  424,  437-444 

Streitfeld  bod,  Bieber,  845 

Striberg,  Sweden,  100,  197,  270,  382,  390, 

392,  393 

Striogendorf,  Germany,  1161 
Stripa,  Sweden,  302,  393 
Stromberg,  Taunua,  804,  800 
Strossa,  Sweden,  392,  303 
Strullos,  Cyprus,  1107 
Stllblbau,  Lungau  Tauorn,  033 
Sudbury,  Canada,  281,  282,  283,  284,  288, 

280-203,  943,  005 
Sugaya,  Japan,  1053 
Suhl,  Thuringia,  811 
Sulitjelma,  Norway,  103,  1BG,  173,  201,  304, 

308,  309,  313 

Sxdphur  Bank,  California,,  130, 182,  401,  404 
Sultana  mine,  Sudbury,  291 
Stilukkoi,  Asia  Minor,  783 
Sulzbach,  Lorraine,  1184 
Sumatra,    101,    107,    515,   524,   525,   520, 

588 

Sumpter  dis.,  United  States,  1202 
Stitu'k  mines,  Transcaucasia,  875 
Surprise  Peak,  Nevada,  767 
Susonberg,  Harz,  1082 
Su  Suergiu,  Sardinia,  783 
Svappavaara,  Sweden,  107,  270,  274 
Svartdal,  Norway,  188,  037,  873,  001,  902 
Svartvik,  Sweden,  383,  393 
Svenningdal,  Norway,  164,  6C7,  060 
Swabian  Alb,  Germany,  997 
Swaziland,  South  Africa,  448,  1106 
Sweden,  201,  257,  260,  2(50-277,  280,  281, 

282,  284,  207,  314,  378-304,  637,  984, 

088 
statistics,  644,  647,  648,  774,  940,  941, 

942,  1086,  1094,  1114 
Switzerland,  907,  1094 
Sydvarangor,  Norway,  200,  201-266,  270, 

1098 

Szakowa,  Oalioia,  723,  725 
Szaszka,  Hungary,  356,  357,  359 

Taberg,  Sweden,  256,  257,  382,  386,  392, 

393,  394 
Taghit,  487 

Taguohihara,  Japan,  782, 
Talohi,  India,  1212 
Tallawang,  New  South  Wales,  1168 
Taltal,  Ohili,  893,  896 


Tamarack  mine,  Lake  Superior,  201,  932, 

933 

Tamaya,  Chili,  893,  894,  890 
Tarn  o'  Shanter  mine,  Sudbury,  201 
Tangkogae,  Korea,  1210 
Tarioa,  Peru,  679 
Tarkwa,  South  Africa,  1166 
Tarnowitz,  Silesia,  719,  723,  726,  727 
Tasmania,  444,  449,  1205 
Tasna,  Bolivia,  681,  686 
Taunus,  the,  Germany,  864-869 
Taylor  Peak,  Colorado,  374 
TeiSBone,  Carinthia,  821 
Telemarkon,  Norway,  05,  423,   637,   871, 

874,  879,  901-903 
Telluride,  Colorado,  617,  525 
Temiskaming,  Canada,  656,  606-609,  945, 

966,  1136 

Tomperino,  Txxsoany,  410 
Toniento,  Chili,  872,  804 
Tennessee,  United  States,  556,  849 
Torlingua  dis.,  Texas,  409 
Terranora,  Elba,  370,  371 
TerrubiaB,  Spain,  431 
Tesoaltiohi,  Mexico,  447 
Testi,  0.,  Tusoany,  472 
Tewosoal  mountains,  Carolina,  447 
Texas,  United  States,  374,  4,58,  656,  963, 

1132 

Thames  goldfleld,  New  Zealand,  520,  600 
Tharsis,  Spain,  316,  310,  325,  327 
Thanos,  756-759 
Theroso  mine,  Silesia,  728 
Thorosia  property,  Idria,  480 
Thihu  Valley,  Carpathians,  482 
Thokdsohaloung,  Tibet,  1212 
Thuringian  Forest,  Germany,  143,  163,  817, 

836-839,  864-867,  1116,  1120 
Tibet,  1211 

Tioapanupa,  Peru,  579 
Tiobaghi  hills,  Now  Caledonia,  240 
Tiafbau-von-Hb'vol  mine,  Westphalia,  735 
Tiorra  del  IFuogo,  South  Amorioa,  1063 
Tilkorodo,  Hurz,  106,  342 
Tilt  Covo,  Newfoundland,  876 
Tinoroft,  Cornwall,  436 
Tintio  dis.,  Utah,  668,  871  . 
Tirporsdorf,  Erzgobirge,  448,  440 
Toba,  Japan,  800 
Tomnitz,  Silesia,  968 
Tonka,  Siam,  1106 
Touopah,  Nevada,  617,  619,  624,  526,  526, 

527,  520,  570 

Top  seam,  Cleveland,  1024 
Torbjornsbo,  Norway,  377 
Toroozko,  Transylvania,  812 
Torre  do  Kio,  Elba,  371 
Totoral,  Bolivia,  584 
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Transvaal,  South  Africa,  448,  625,  638-640, 

940,  1153-1165 
Transylvania,  Hungary,  161,  165,  184,  523, 

624,  526,  626,  627,  630,  639,  643-647, 

1213 

Traversella,  Piedmont,  301,  373,  943,  1097 
Traz  os  Monies,  Portugal,  430 
Treftdwell,  Alaska,  610 
Tres  AmigoB,  Spain,  560 
Tres  Graces,  Bolivia,  683 
Triano,  Spain,  826,  830,  831 
Trier,  Germany,  1184 
Trinidad  mine,  Spain,  831 
Trockenberg,  Silesia,  723,  726,  727 
Tromso,  Norway,  294 
Tromsosundet,  Norway,  1066 
Trondhjem,  Norway,  304,  312,  313 
Troasin,  Prussia,  1161 
Trzebinia,  Galicia,  723,  726 
TBohiatura,  Russia,  162,  197,  1104-1106 
Tsohudaok,  the  Altai,  876 
Tsubald  mine,  Japan,  588 
Tsumeb,  German  South- West  Africa,  913, 

914-917 

Tulameen  R.,  British  Columbia,  343 
Tunaberg,  Sweden,  949,  1136,  1140 
Tuollavaara,  Sweden,  270,  392 
Turkey,  249 

statistics,  647,  648,  774,  940,  1094 
Tuscany,  Italy,  471-474 
Tusoarora  die.,  Nevada,  668 
Tvedatrand,  Norway,  294 
Twiste,  HeBfle,  1186 
Two-Foot  seam,  Cleveland,  1024 
Tyriao,  ITranoe,  430 
Tzarevo- Alexandra wsky,  Siberia,  1208 

Uedingen,  Germany,  1186 

Ugo,  Japan,  688,  860,  861 

Uifak,  Disko  Island,  341,  1044 

Ungvdr,  Hungary,  636 

United  States,  202,  249,  269,  293,  373,  447, 

615,  624,  630,  660-668,  643,  846-850, 

984, 1028-1031, 1189,  1200-1202,  1222 

statistics,  202,  468,  552,  554,  556,  644, 

647,    648,    774,  778,  040,  941,  1086, 

.     1087,  1089,  1094,  1114 

Unterberget,  Norway,  663,  666 

Unterriod,  Bavaria,  340 

Urals,  the,  Russia,  37,  180,  214,  216,  216, 
249,  277,  342,  343,  344,  364,  360-389, 
461,  629,  000,  1046,  1088,  1097,  1207, 
1214,  1216-1220 

Ushio,  Japan,  588 

Usseglio,  Piedmont,  049 

Ussungo,  German  East  Africa,  1166 
.  Utah,  United  States,  668 
statistics,  556,  558 


Valadou,  France,  782 

Valais,  Switzerland,  949 

Valfleury,  France,  781 

Vallalta,  Italy,  458,  462,  474 

Vallenar  i  Freixina,  Chili,  896 

Valle  Seixo,  Portugal,  430 

Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  374 

Varallo,  Piedmont,  281,  298 

Vardalen,  Norway,  312 

Vasko,  Hungary,  356,  357,  359,  391 

Vaulry,  France,  430 

Vegetable   Creek  dis.,  New  South  Wales, 

446 

Velbert,  Westphalia,  8,  703 
Vena,  Sweden,  1140,  1172 
Venezuela,  South  America,  statistics,  644, 

940 

Ventura  and  Josefita  mine,  Spain,  833 
Vereinigt  mine,  Erzgebirge,  681 
Verespatak,  Transylvania,  168,  185,  519, 

523,  524,  643,  646 
Verin,  Portugal,  430 
Vermilion,  United  States,  1066,  1062,  1063, 

1070,  1071 

Vestmanland,  Sweden,  298 
Veta  Grande,  Mexico,  202,  576 
Veta  Madre,  Mexico,  676,  677 
Viana  del  Bollo,  Portugal,  430 
Vicenta  mine,  Spain,  833 
Vichbaoh  valley,  Aachen,  733 
Victoria,  Australia,  444,  446,  611,  1205 
Victoria  dis.,  BJhodesia,  1196 
Victoria  mine,  Sudbury,  291,  293 
Victoria  United  mine,  Victoria,  616 
Vigneria,  Elba,  370 
Vigsnas,  Norway,  304,  307,  312 
Viker,  Sweden,  383 
Viktoria  mine,  Siegerland,  800 
Villa-de-Frades,  Portugal,  373 
Villefcanche,  France,  1054 
Vfllerange,  France,  781 
Virginia,  United  States,  847 
Vitim  dis.,  Siberia,  1209 
Vizeu,  Portugal,  430 
Vogelsberg,  Hesse,  998-1000 
Volkmarsen,  Germany,  1013,  1019 
Voile  Rose  mine,  Thuringia,  854 
Vouves,  Thasos,  758,  759 
Vryheid  dis.,  Zululand,  626 
Volcano,  Lipori  Islands,  133 

Waihi,  New  Zealand,  615,  620,  690 
Waitsohaoh,  Carinthia,  821 
Waldeok,  Germany,  1185 
Waldenstein,  Carinthia,  821 
Wallaroo,  South  Australia,  200,  880,  898 
Walleriangen,  Prussia,  1184 
Walsberg,  Thuringia,  857 
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Wandas-Hoffmmg  lode,  Altenborg,  599 
Wanderers  mine,  Rhodesia,  020 
Wan  Shan  Chang,  China,  480 
Wasohgang,  Hohe  Tauorn,  G31 
Washington,  United  States,  658 

statistics,  554,  556 
Waahinosu,  Japan,  586 
Wasselnhoim,  Lorraine,  1184 
Waverley,  Victoria,  016 
Woardale,  England,  823 
Webster,  North  Carolina,  950,  952,  002 
Woiohsel,  the,  Silesia,  725 
Weilburg,  Prussia,  1075,  1077 
Weimar,  Hesse,  342 
Woirsberg,  Hohtelgobirgo,  11CO 
Woissenstadt,  Fiohtolgobirge,  429 
Weisser  Hirsoh  mine,  Sohneoborg,  080 
Weiss  mine,  Berg  dis.,  093 
Wolda,  Germany,  1013,  1019 
Welkenraedt,  Belgium,  733 
Wennsgluokt  lodo,  St.  Andreasborg,  088, 

090 

Wernersdorf,  Bohemia,  1131 
Wernorsreuth,  Fiohtolgobirge,  429 
Wesergebirge,  Germany,  1019-1021 
Westerberg,  Hesse,  994 
Wostergotland,  Sweden,  1143 
Western  Australia,  40,  83,  151,  184,  203, 

219,  444,  446,  623,  625,  528,  690-598 

903,  1195,  1205 
Westland,  Now  Zealand,  1207 
Westphalia,  Germany,    07,   137,  704,  734- 

736,  1033-1036,  1117 
Wotzelstoin,  Thuringia,  1151 
Wetzlar,  Nassau,  1075 
White  Face,  Mount  BisohofE,  445 
Whitohavon,  England,  823,  825 
White  Pine  dis.,  Colorado,  374 
Wide  West  mine,  Nevada,  767 
Wiosberg,  Hesse,  994 
Wieslooh,  Baden,  728,  737,  738 
Wildberg,  Siegorland,  800 
Wildemann,  Harz,  684 
Wilhelmine  mine,  Silesia,  728 
Wilhelms  Gluok  mine,  Thuringia,  854 
WilliamsTjurg  mine,  Nevada,  767 
Winskott  mine,  Montana,  340 
Wiuterswyk,  Holland,  1001 
.  Winterville,  Oregon,  1202 


Wis,  Serbia,  870 

Wisconsin,  United  States,  769,  771 
Wittekind  bod,  Wesergebirge,  1020 
Witwatersrand,  South  Africa,  203,  220, 

240,  646,  1161-1165 

Wohlverwalirt  mine,  Wesergobirge,  1020 
Wolfaberg,  Harz,  779 
Wolsoh,  Carinthia,  821 
Wood  mine,  Gilpin  Co.,  716 
Wormke,  the,  Harz,  1083 
Worthington  mine,  Sudbury,  291 
Wiinschendorf,  Silesia,  630 
Wurigam,  India,  1212 
Wiirtemberg,  Germany,  997,  1151 
Wyoming,  United  States,  447,  564 
Wyssokaia  Gora,  Urals,  277,  360-363 

Yamagano,  Japan,  588 

Yankee  Girl  mine,  Colorado,  643 

Yauli,  South  America,  470,  471 

Yellowstone  Park,  United  States,  136,  451 

Yenissei  difl,,  Siberia,  1208 

Yttero,  Norway,  304 

Yukon,  the,  Canada,  1203 

Yunnan,  China,  1190 

Yttsenyi,  Japan,  897 

Zaoateoas,  Mexico,  215,  529,  575,  577 

Zanoisohg,  Lungau  Tauem,  033 

Zannhillo,  Chili,  896 

Zarza,  Spain,  451 

Zarzala,  Spain,  422,  461 

Zditz, 'Bohemia,  1042 

ZeMorfeld,  Harz,  084,  680 

Zeltsohaoh,  Oarlnthia,  821 

Zemberg  dis.,  Carpathians,  948 

Zeya  dis.,  Siberia,  1209 

ZiegenholB,  Germany,  223 

Zilly,  Harz,  1047 

Zinnwald,  Eragebirge,  05;  416,  426,  428, 

420,  448,  449 
ZipB-Gorm6r,   Erzgobirge,  457,  791,   806- 

809 

Zorge,  Harz,  IQtt,  811 
ZoHson,  Carinthia,  821 
Zsakarooz,  Erzgobirgo,  806 
Zuilio,  Japan,  588 
Zululaud,  South  Africa,  346,  020 
Zwartkopje,  South  Africa,  620 
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Acid  umgmatio  extraction,  170,  971 
Aoidio  metals  and  elements,  167,  172 
Adsorption,  Ifl2,  910,  974,  1119 
Ago  of  ore-deposits,  07 

antimony  ore-beds,  1188 

auriferous  conglomerates,  1164,  1166 

copper  lodes,  877,  897 

gold  gravels,  1199,  1201,  1207,  1208 

gold  lodes,  old,  606,  000,  630 

gold-silver  lodes,  young,  616 

iron  lodes,  786,  801,  802 

lead-Bilvor-Kino  deposits,  motasomntio, 
722,  733,  768 

ioad-ailver-zino  lodes,  668,  604,  082 

lead-,  zinc-,  and  copper  bods,  1160 

manganese  lodes,  860 

oolitic  iron  beds,  1001 

quicksilver  lodes,  402 
Agents  mineralisateurs,  132 
Alluvial  gravels.     See  also  Fluviatilo  and 
Marine  gravols 

gold,  662,  1152,  1190,  1212 

iron,  1076 

platinum,  1190,  1214,  1220 

tin,  442,  1100,  1193 
Aluminium,  the  metal,  162,  150,  207,  208 

the  ore,  103 

Alum-ores,  73,  74,  977,  1143,  1150 
Alunite  and  alunitization,  521,  531,  548,  607 
Analyses,  tables  of  ore-analyses — 

bog  and  lake  ore,  985 

copper,  1120,  1148 

gold-Bilver,  601 

iron,  264,  302,  305,  367,  368,  377,  380, 
832,  837,  839,  843,  844,  1024,  1027, 
1048,  1069,  1070,  1079 

iron-manganese,  989 

jaoutinga,  624 

load,  1148 

lead-zinc,  734 

limpnite,  808,  841 

manganese,  861,  1103,  1104 

minette,  1009,  1010 

nickel,  961 

platinum,  1220,  1222,  1223,  1225 


Analyses — continued 
pyrito,  323,  330,  336,  1148 
siderite,  803,  804,  808,  841 
titauiferous  iron,  252,  254 
Anbaclc,  1145 

Anglosite,  86,  87,  715,  1170 
Anhydrite,  720,  744 
Annabergite,  95,  96,  667 
Anticlinal  fissures,  62 
Anticlines,  17-20 
Antimony,  the  metal,  164,  160,  106,  207, 

208,  667 
the  ore,  101 
the  deposits — 
lodes,  777-783 
metasomatio,  784 
ore-beds,  1187-1190 
Apatite  (as  gangue),  382,  451,  658 
lodes,  135,  174,  175,  186,  347,  420,  422, 

451-455,  610,  1137 
Apatite-iron  deposits,   160,  173,  259-277, 

382,  390,  1097,  1098 
Apomagmatic  minerals,  353 
Argontito,  86,  86,  625,  540,  671,  575,  601, 

073,  679,  680,  885 
Arsenic,  the  element,  101,  154,  156,  100, 

166,  208,  668,  921,  931, 1130 
the  ore,  101,  207,  218 

native,  101,  949 
the  deposits,  404 

Arsenical    oobalt-niokel    lodes    (see    also 
Sulphide  oobalt-niokol  lodes),  162,  205, 
223,  666,  945-940,  965 
Araonolite,  101 
Arsonopyrite,  101,  404,  599,  603,  012,  020, 

622,  023,  632,  030,  920,  923 
auriferous,  76 
lodes,  920-923 
Arson-silver,  85,  86 
Aebolane,  97,  98*,  168,  668,  951 
deposits,  169,  162,  206,  960,  963,  956, 

,981 

Ascension  theory  (see  cAso  Hydro-thermal 
action),  189,  190,  609,  729,  736,  770, 
953,  967 
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Association  of  metals  and  elements  (see  also 

Individual  metals  and  elements),  159- 

170 

Ataoamite,  89,  90,  881,  1183 
Atmosphere,  147,  149 
Auriferous  conglomerates,  203,  646,  1151- 

1169 

Awaruite,  340 
Azurite,  89,  90,  881,  894,  916,  919,  1130, 

1170,  1183,  1184,  1186 

Bacteria  in  ore-deposition,  976,  986 
Banded  structure  (see  also  Crusted  and 

Combed  structures),  111-117,  262,  308, 

350,  377,  380,  447,  453,  686,  695,  799, 

911, 919, 925, 969, 966,  978, 1034, 1054, 

1145 

Banket  reefs,  1156,  1158 
Barite,  106,  107,  137,  626,  533,  651,  665, 

674,679,  686,  720,  744,  811,  822,  837, 

840,   863,    856,   863,    870,   899,    925, 

927,  1143 

Barite-oopper  lodes,  688 
Barite-lead-silver  lodes,  665,  659,  674,  675 
Barium,  152,  160,  168,  1100 
Barysphere,  147 

Basio  metals  and  elements,  157, 172 
Bauxite,  103,  991,  999 
Bean  ore,  982,  990-998,  1001,  1002,  1095, 

1098 
Bedded  lodes,  40*,  617,  619,  626,  634,  663, 

806,  877,  879,  901,  903,  904,  906 
Bedded  structure,  1171 
Beresite,  628*,  629 
Binary  euteotio,  128 
Bismite,  100,  101,  680,  682 
Bismuth,  the  metal,  100, 160, 166, 169,  207, 

208,  667,  1136,  1140 
the  ore,  100,  681 

native,  100,  582,  621,  655,  680,  681, 

682,  822,  949 
Bisnmthinite,  100,  101,  314,  668,  603,  637, 

682,  902 

Biemuthite,  100,  101 
Bitter  springs,  135 
Blaokband  ironstone,  92 

deposits,  1031-1039,  1095,  1098 
Block-uplifts.     See  Uplifts   and  Preface, 

Vol.  II. 
Bog  ore,  161,  192,  982,988,  1096,  1098, 

1099, 1100, 1101, 1103 
Bonanzas  (aee  also  Ore-shoots,  -chimneys, 

and  -pipes),  627,  553,  561,  576,  886 
Boracio  acid  springs  (see  also  Boron),  133, 

464,  909,  911 
Bornite,  89,  90,  92*.  300,  608,  674,  871, 

872,881,885,890,  894,  898,  943,  1116, 

1124 


Boron  (see  also  Boracio  acid  springs),  151, 
935 

Botryoidal  iron  ore  (see  also  Kidney  and 
Pencil  ore),  368 

Boulangerite,  86,  87,  707,  770 

Bournonite,  86,  87,  543,  582,  702,  707 

Branden,  948 

Braunite,  94,  853,  859,  1110 

Breooiated  and  pseudo-brocciated  structure, 
117,  118*,  261,  273,  275,  284,  302, 
310,  377,  433,  478,  541,  545,  576,  608, 
696,  721,  734,  740,  752,  764,  788,  813, 
863,  856,  863,  1046 

Brochantite,  881,  894 

Bromargyrite,  86,  86,  146,  218,  576 

Bromine,  150,  160,  219 

Cadmium,  166,  160,  162,  207,  208 
Calamiue.    See  Zinc  carbonate 
Calaverite,    76,    79,    80,    82,    565,    593, 

595 
Calcite,  469,  547,  523,  607,  612,  622,  062, 

667,  680,  707,  744,  779,  870 
Calcite-silver  lodes,  666,  658,  659,  660-666, 

669 

Calcium,  152,  166 
Caloium-uranate,  102 
Gampanil,  831,  832,  834 
Canga,  620,  1045,  1081 
Carbonates  (as  gangue),  105,  107 
Carbonate,  830,  832,  834 
Cassiterite  (see  also  Tin),  99, 100*,  406,  416, 
428, 433, 440, 445, 582,  685, 1141, 1192, 
1193 

Caving  fracture,  67 
Cavity-fillings,  12,  13,  37-41,  48,  68,  69, 

111,  442,  445,  824,  930 
Cellular  structure,  721 
Cementation-metasomatism,  916 
Cementation  zone,  10, 75,  76,  212,  213, 215, 

220,  221 

auriferous  conglomerates,  1153 
copper  deposits,  metasomatio,  908,  909, 

919 

copper  lodes,  800,  882,  886,  887,  894 
gold  gravels,  77,  78         ,  . 
gold  lodes,  old,  602,  626,  628,  637 
gold-silver  lodes,  young,  83, 219,  523, 594, 

595 

iron  deposits,  metasomatio,  816 
iron-manganese   deposits,   metasomatio, 

863 

iron  lodes,  790,  800 
lead-silver-zino    deposits,    metasomatio, 

717 

lead-silver-zino  lodes,  654,  668 
pyrite  beds,  1142 
pyrite  deposits,  intrusive,  10*,  216,  321 
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Cementation  zone — continued 
pyiito  and  orsenopyrite  lodes,  921 
uranium-silvor-gold  lodes,  718 
Corargyrito,  85,  86,  145,  218,  219,  648,  501, 

576,  679 
Cerium,  the  motal,  152,  160 

the  oro,  103 
Corussito,  80,  87,  641,  548,  715,  737,  740, 

744,  753,  7G4,  1174,  1179 
Corvantito,  101 
Chalcanthito,  881,  894 
Chalcedony ,  104 
Chaloooito,  89,  00,  (574,  871,  872,  881,  885, 

894, 015,  916,  917, 918, 919, 1110, 1124, 

1130,  1131,  1170,  1183,  1184 
argentiferous,  85 
Chaloopyrito,  89,  90, 91*,  104,  301-340,  397, 

433,    008,    073,    1574,   800,    871,    872, 

881,   890,    894,   898,  905,   911,   1110, 

lllfl,  1124,  1133,  1130,  1138 
argentiferous,  85 
auriferous*  70 

Chamber  deposits,  37-41,  720 
Chambered  voiiiw,  the  torui,  08 
Chamosite,  92,  94 

bedn,  1032,  1039-1044,  1096,  1098 
Ohirla,  831,  832 

Chloantito,  95,  00,  007,  080,  905,  940 
Chlorine,  150,  100,  172,  184,  219,  976 
Chromito,  99,  347,  1101,  1213 

deposits,  173,  244-249,  344,  957 
Chromium,  tho  motal,  163,  160,  109,  172, 

173,  200,  208,  347,  981 
tho  ore,  99,  207 

Chrysooolla,  89,  90,  881,  886,  919,  934, 1183 
ChrysopraBQ,  952,  901 
Cinnabar,  84,  13(1,  457,  465,  408,  472,  478, 

057 

dopcwitw.     See  Quicksilver  deposits 
Classification  of  oro-doposits,  in  general,  12, 
228-241 

Book,  237 

Borgoat,  2U7 

Boysohlag,  Krunh,  and  Vogb,  238-241 

Burat,  228,  229 

Callon,  230 

you  Cottiv,  229 

Fuoha  and  do  Launay,  234 

Grimm,  230 

von  Qrodduck,  230 

Gttrioh,  23C 

HOfor,  23S 

Komp,  233 

Ktfhlor,  230 

Lottner-Serlo,  230 

Noumann,  230 

Neve  FoBJior,  230 

PhilLipa,  231 


Classification  of  ore-deposits — continued 

Posepny,  234 

Stol'/iuor,  232 

Vogt,  230 

von  Waldenstoin,  228 

von  WeisHonbaoh,  228 

Werner,  228 

Whitney,  228,  231 
into  sub-groups — 

copper  deposits,  metasomatio,  910 

copper  deposits,  native,  929 

copper  lodes,  876,  878,  901 

copper,  silver,  and  gold  deposits,  892 

gold-silver  lodes,  young,  624,  525,  641, 
645,  553,  555 

load-silver-aino  lodes,  055 

oolitic  iron-beds,  1002 

pyrite  bods,  1141 
Clay-ironstone,  92 

deposits,    45*,    1020,   1031-1039,    1096, 

1008 
Clay-partings  (see  dlao  Gotige,  and  Preface, 

Vols.  1.  and  II.),  C37,  086,  895,  700, 

706,  708*,  822,  916,  1145 
Cobalt,  tho  metal,  153,  15G,  102,  168,  109, 

172,  206,  207,  208,  347,  668,  873,  966, 

981,  1099,  1100,  1130 
tho  ore,  97-99,  168,  206 
lodes  (see also  Asbolane  deposits),  25,  27*, 

206, 212, 793,  800, 801,  948, 1120, 1126, 

1129,  1130,  1137 

Cobalt-arsenopyrite,  97,  946,  1135,  1138 
Cobalt-bismuth  lodes,     See  Silver-cobalt- 

bismuth  lodes 
Cobalt  fahlbands  (see  dUo  tfahlbanda),  162, 

940,  1132,  1135-1141,  1172 
Cobalt -nickel    lodes.     See    Nickel -cobalt 

lodes 

Gobalt-Fulvor  lodes.    See  Silvor-oobalt  lodos 
Cobalt-uranium  lodos,  655 
Cobaltito,  97,  98*,  667,  801,  808,  940,  1135, 

1138,  1140 
Cockade  ore  (see  also  Conoontrlo  oro),  114, 

052 
Combed  Htruoturo  (nee  also  Banded  and 

crusted  Htruoturos),  532,  670 
Compact  Htruoturo,  120,  390,  780,  853 
Composite  lodes  (see  also  Profaco,  Vol.  I.), 

37*,  38-40,  640,  542,  576,  691,  693, 

626,  050,  051,  686,  095,  884 
Concentric    orusted    structure    (see    also 

Crusted    Htruoturo),   113,    114,    115*, 

120*,  862,  721,  802 
Concentric  ore,  114,  652,  086 
Concretionary  doposita,  45,  40,  1031 
Concretionary  structure  (see  also  Oolitic 

Btruoture),  982,  987,  904,  1002,  1017, 
1108 
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Contact  deposits,  12, 35-37, 48,  69, 141, 178- 

180,  348-411,  630,  649,  978 
gold,  553,  404,  646 
gold-copper,  573 
oxide,  354-396 
iron,  160, 180,  350,  354-394,  422,  1054, 

1097,  1098 
manganese,  387-389 
zinc-manganese,  394-396 
sulphide,  354,  396-405 
copper,  354, 359, 360, 396-398, 402-404, 
876,  888,  890,  891,  897,  900,  943,  944 
lead-silver-zinc,  121,  180,  399-402 
tin,  405-411,  909 
Contact  lodes,  69,  190,  350 
Contact-metamorphio  deposits.    See  Con- 
tact deposits 
Contaot-metamorphism,  141,  178-180,  318, 

349-411,  876,  979,  1098 
Contact-metasomatism,  180,  349 
Contact  BTiper-metamorphism,  180,  351 
Contact  zone,  36,  141,  673 
Contraction  fissures,  fractures,  and  joints, 

64,  518,  647,  629 

Copper,  the  metal,  154,  156,  166,  163,  167, 
168,   172,  201,  206,  207,  208,  327, 
347,   436,  836,  863,  921,  939-944, 
976,  1090,  1100,  1214 
the  ore,  89-92,  198,  811 
native,  89,  90,  91*,  140,  345,  872,  929, 

943,  1130,  1190 
the  deposits,  163, 198-201,  211,  876,  877, 

943 

contact,  364,  359,  360,  396-398,  402- 
404,  876, 878,  879, 880,  888,  890,  891, 
900,  943,  944 

lodes,  163, 166, 199,  211,  214,  216,  398, 
403, 409, 423, 630,  849,  674,  793, 800, 
801,  809,  870-907,  910,  911,  929, 943, 
944/946,  948,  1185 
magmatic,  345,  346,  909 
metasomatio,  181, 907, 908-920, 943, 944 
native,  928-939 

ore-beds,  944,  1169,  1182-1187 
Copper  carbonate  deposits,  1169 
Copper  sandstone.  928,  938,  1119,  1132 
Copper-shale  beds,  163,  194,  198,  649,  878, 

944,  1115-1132,  1133 
Copper-tin  lodes.    See  Tin-copper  lodes 
Cppper-uranate,  102 
Corundum,  249,  287,  1166 
Country-rock,  alteration  of,  349,  414,  445, 

518,  529,  682,  608,  635,  952,  959 
influence  of,  41,  607,  630,  651,  663,  665, 

674,  680,  703,  707,  715,  763 
Covellite,  89,  894,  1183 
Critical  temperature,  132,   133,  147,  353, 
419,  631,  934,  967 


Cross-courses,  -fissures,  and  -lodos,  62,  617, 

626 

Crusted  structure  (seealao  Banded,  Combed, 
and  Concentric  crusted  structures), 
111-117,  176*,  417, 441, 463,  532,  689, 
607,  676,  686,  700,  707,  720,  721,  735, 
740,  780,  788,  799,  813,  853,  874,  885, 
966 

Cryolite,  103,  135,  347,  422,  450 
Cupriferous  conglomerates,  931,  938 
Cupriferous  siderite  lodes,  903-907 
Cuprite,    89,    90,    881,    894,    935,    1130, 
1184 

Deflection  of  lodes,  48-60,  70,  714,  798 
Depth-zones,  9,  10*,  66,  209-221 
antimony  lodes,  778 
auriferous  conglomerates,  1152 
copper  deposits,  metasomatio,  908 
copper  lodes,  880-882,  885 
gold  lodes,  old,  602,  603,  624,  637 
gold-silver  lodes,  young,  527-529,  680, 

585,  594 

iron  deposits,  metasomatic,  816 
iron  lodes,  211,  788-790,  791,  801,  807 
iron -manganese  deposits,  metasomatic, 

863 

iron  ore-beds,  1033,  1046 
lead- silver -zino  deposits,  metasomatio, 

717,  721 
lead-silver-zinc  lodes,  210,  652-654,  656, 

691 

nickel-cobalt  arsenide  lodes,  948 
pyrite  deposits,  intrusive,  10*,  321,  322 
pyrite  deposits,  metasomatio,  923 
pyrite  beds,  1142 
pyrite  and  arsenopyrite  lodes,  920 
tin  lodes,  585 

tin-copper  lodes,  209,  216,  434 
uranium  lodes,  712,  714 
Desoension  theory,  189,  966 
Detrital  deposits  (see  also  Gravel  deposits), 

6*,  14,  196,  1044-1062,  1096,  1098 
Deviation  of  lodes,  70,  716 
Diamond,  129,  1208,  1226 
Diasporite,  103,  359 
Differentiated  lodes  (see  also  Preface  Vol. 

I.),  243,  246*,  257*,  269 
Distribution  of  metals  and  elements  (see 
also  Individual  metals  and  elements), 
147-168 

Disturbances,  17-34,  48-60,  798 
faults  and  faulting,  17,  26-31,  48,  318, 
363,  698,  798,  806,  836,  905,  1008, 
1041,  1081 
folds  and  folding,  17-20,  48,  62,  318,  363, 

787,  798,  833,  905,  1079 
lateral  or  horizontal  displacement,  7*, 
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17,  20,  28*,  32-34,  48,  319,  434,  637, 

000,  698,  787,  798,  905,  1081 
ovortlirusts  and  ovorthrusting,  17,  21-25, 

48,  62,  318,  319,  688,  906,  926,  1079, 

1081 
vortical  displacement,  17,  31,  32,  48,  637, 

098,  787,  906 
Dulomito,  G23,  645,  547,  022,  656,  674,  679, 

680,  707,  740,  744,  772 
Dolomitio  load  lodes,  66C,  674,  676 
Dolomitization,  718,  726,  738,  768 
Drag  of  lodes,  23,  30,  434 
Drusy  structure  (see  also  Vuggy  structure), 

93,    118-120,   122*,   123*.    216,    788, 

808,  831,  1176 

Dynaino-motaniorphiHin,  313 
Dytmranito,  85,  86,  667,  679,  690 

Earth's  crust,  composition  of,  149 
Sisengramtel,  200,  207 
JSisonortatein,  984 

Elements,  association  of  (see  also  Metal 
association),  159-170 

distribution  of,  147-168 
Eluviol  gravels,  17,  1190 

gold,  U04,  1100,  1204,  1210,  1211 

iron,  832,  833,  1044,  1046,  1061,  1077 

iron-inanganoso,  865,  867 

platinum,  344,  1190,  1214,  1216,  1221, 
1222 

tin,  16*,  442,  444,  445,  440,  1190,  1192, 

1103,  1195 
Elvans,  433 

Enargito,  008,  871,  885,  915 
Endokiuotio  fissures,  62 
Epidotissation,  911 
Epigenotio  deposits,  12,  35-CO,  978 
Erosion,  213,  517,  637,  664,  726,  787,  871, 
920,  907,  1040,  1047,  1050,  1128,  1190 
Eruptive  deposits,  the  torm,  347 
Krytluito,  07,  98,  067,  080,  906,  1138 
Euteciiio  mixtures,  128 
Exoklnetio  fissures,  62 

Fahlbamls,  45,  46-48,  102,  280,  285,  308, 

312,  337-340,  600,  664,  665,  944,  948, 

1132-1141, 1171 
FalkenacMtfer,  907 
False  walls,  8,  387,  632 
Faults  and  faulting,  17,  25-31,  48,  318,  363, 

698, 798,  800, 836,905, 1008, 1041, 1081 
Felspars  (as  gongue),  623,  671,  607,  688, 

716,  898 

Fortification,  349 
Ferruginous  mioa-aohifite  (see  also  Itabirite), 

160,  194,  1054,  1056,  10604062, 1002, 

1006 


Ferruginous  quartz-schists,  1056-1058, 1090 
Filons  plombif&rea,  atannifirea,  422,  423 
Fissures  and  fractures,  manner  and  cause 
of,  61-70 

anticlinal,  62 

caving,  67 

contraction,  64,  518,  547,  629 

endokirietio,  62 

exokinetic,  62 

impregnation,  416,  423,  433 

strike,  62,  63    ' 

synclinal,  02 

tectonic,  61,  62,  518,  547,  798 

tension,  63 

torsion,  63 

transverse,  62,  63,  1079,  1081 
Fissure-vein  (aee  also  Preface  Vol.  I.),  877 
Flats,  69 
ffldse,  417,  425 
Fluoan  (see  also  Preface  Vole.  I.  and  IT.) 

108 

Fluorine,  150,  172,  935 
Fluorite  and  fluoritization,  106,  107,  413 
415,  623,  662,  679,  744,  770,  779,  870 
Fluviatile  gravels,  17,  1190,  1191 

gold,  1152,  1190,  1197,  1199,  1200,  1203 
1206,  1209,  1210,  1213 

iron  (see  also  Iron  sands),  833,  993,  999 
1045 

platinum,  1100,  1214,  1220,  1221,  1222 
1223,  1224 

tin,  16*,  444,  445,  446,  1190,  1192,  1191 
Fluxes,  74,  817,  844, 1008,  1028, 1049, 1081 
Folds  and  folding,  17-20,  48,  62,  318,  363 

787,  798,  833,  905,  1079 
Fold-faults,  21 

Fossil  gravels,  1152,  1166,  1168 
Frauklinite,  87,  395 
Fumaroloe,  133,  461,  540 

Glalona,  86,  140,  218,  410,  620,  545,  541/ 
560,  651,  674,  700,  704,  717,  726,  73£ 
734,  703,  767,  770,  1173 
argentiferous,  85,  86,  87,  400,  526,  561 
574,  864,  658,  073,  086,  690,  095,  60( 
703,  707,  710,  748,  760,  752,  759,  76< 
772,  911 
lodes  (aee  also  Load  lodes),  626,  750,  76i 

753 

Gang  (aee  also  Preface  Vol.  I.),  08 
Ganguo,  71,  104-107 
Garnet,  349,  357,  353,  302,  371,  373,  37 

377,  396,  4.00 
Garnierite,  96,  96 

deposits,  66,  162,  191*,  102,  206,  95 

963,  964,  967,  1136 

Gas  exhaJationB,  465, 472,  473, 617, 531,  & 
Gash  veins,  68 
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Genesis  of  ore-deposits,  171-196,  966-971 
oontact-metamorphism,     141,     178-180, 

318,  349-411,  876,  1098 
rnagmatie  differentiation,  172-174,  242- 

347,  1098 

mechanical  concentration,  196,  866,  1198 

metasomatism,    142-144,    181,   717-773, 

812-860,  861,  862-869,  904,  907,  912, 

916,  1072 

pneumatolysifl,  132-134,  176,  344,.  347, 

352,  412,  417,  418,  419,  447,  1141 
precipitation  from  solution,  182-194, 460- 
462, 480, 531-534, 971-1084, 1099-1113, 
1137 

Gonthito,  950,  962 
Geological  position,  defined,  3 
Germanium,  161,  160,  682,  676,  1134 
Gersdorffite,  95,  96,  799,  946,  1135,  1140 
GescMebe,  798 
Geysera,  135 
Glacial  gravels,  1191 
gold,  614,  1190,  1203,  1207,  1209,  1213 
iron,  1064 

Gold,  the  metal,  154, 165, 156, 164, 168, 169, 
206,  207,  284,  633,  644-646,  764,  778, 
893,  921,  968,  1142,  1192 
the  ore,  74,  76-83,  202 
free    or    native,    76,    77,    78*,    79*. 
82*,  83,  214,  220,  540,  545,  594, 
596,  602,  609,  623,  1053,  1162, 
1165,  1166,  1197 
flake  gold,  595 
mustard  gold,  694 
sponge  gold,  695 

selenide  gold,  76,  83, 188,  689,  695 
telluride  gold,  79-83, 169, 188, 625, 543, 

663-566,  593,  596,  603,  764 
the  deposits,  202-204,  220,  892 
contact,  653,  646 

gravelfl,  6,  74,  77,  625,  652,  604,  614, 
617,  629,  1151-1169,  1190,  1197- 
1213 
lodes,  old,  164,  166, 188,  190,  398,  623, 

529,  653,  601-638,  646 
young,  164,  187,  517,  524,  652,  653, 
666,  566-570,  573,  586,  689-600, 
646,  870 

magmatio,  346,  346 
metaaomatic,  638-643,  1168 
Gold-copper  deposito,  573,  627,  892,  893 
Gold  eolenide  ores,  76,  83,  188,  689,  695 
Gold-silver  lodes,  young  (see  also  Gold  lodes 
young),  134,  164,  166,  182-188,  190 
222,  616-600,  603,  649,  944,  970 
Gold-silver-lead  lodes,  526 
Gold  talluride  lodes,  83,  188,  219,  623,  526 
645, 663-666, 590,  593, 1202, 1204, 1205 
Gold  telluride  ores,  79-83    . 


Gossan,  9,  220,  222,  321,  802,  921, 924, 1040 
Gouge  (see  also  Clay-partings  and  Preface 

Vola.  I.  and  II.),  38,  108,  859,  916 
Graphite,  129,  264,  341,  623,  662,  667,  669, 

1161 
Gravel-deposits,  3,  12,  16,  17,  195,  1190- 

1225 
gold,  6,  74,  77,  525,  662,  804,  614,  617, 

629,  1151-1169,  1190,  1197-1213 
iron  (see  also  Iron  sands),  832,  847,  848, 
993,  999,  1044-1054,  1061,  1075,  1077 
iron-manganese,  885,  867 
platinum,  343,  344,  1190,  1213-1225 
tin,  4*,  16*,  206,  423,  431,  436,  437-446, 

1190,  1192-1197 
Groenalite,  1063 
Greisen  formation,   134,    143,    175,    176*, 

414,  419,  450,  874,  902,  903 
Gypsum,  1183 

Hromatite,  92,  674,  786,  791,  811,  823,  826 

831,    1020,   1028,    1059,    1069,    1072 

1078,  1081,  1094 
deposits.    See  also  Iron  deposits 

beds  and  metasomatic,  823-834,  1020 
1028-1031,  1072-1084 

lodes,  791,  798,  809-811 
Halurgo-metamorphism,  691 
Hausmannite,  94,  95,  853,  869,  1107 
Hemimorphite.    See  Zinc  hydrosilicate 
Horizontal  displacement.     See  Lateral  dif 

plaoement 
Hot  springs  (see  also  Hydro-thermal  action 

135,  136,  182,  191,  461,  464,  465,  461; 

471,  474,  487,  517,  631,  634,  640,  565 

588,  609,  638,  911,  1000 
Hydrosphere,  147 
Hydro-thermal  action  (see  also  Ascensio 

theory),  136,  138,  182,  186,  191,  4fr 

522,  534,  649,  609,  638,  770,  877,  871 

885,  888,  891,  907,  935,  937,  953,  96: 

986,  969,  1000 
Hydrozincite,  87,  737 

Idrialite,  84 

Ilmenite  (see  also   Titaniferous   iron   d 

posits),  141,  250 
Impregnations,  12,  13,  44-48,  90,  467,  47 

476,  777,  901,  938 

Impregnation  fractures,  416,  423,  433 
Indicators,  76,  86,  92,  615,  1144 
Intrusive  fahlbands  (see  also  Fahlbands 

280,  337-340,  660,  1134 
Intrusive    lodes    (see    also    Differentiati 

lodes,  Intrusive  pyrite  deposits,  ai 

Preface  Vol.  I.),  248,  280,  621 
Intrusive  pyrite  deposits,  173, 194,  301-34 

876,  878,  899,  920,  943,  978,  1134 
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Iodine,  150,  100,975 
lodyrite,  85,  80,  145,  218 
Iriclium,  83,  342,  1101,  1214,  1225 
Iron,  the  metal,  137, 139, 152, 156, 100-162, 
167,  200,  207,  208,  342,  851,  081, 
1085,  1009 
tho  ore,  74,  92-94,  161,  190,  207,  1084- 

1099 

tho  clopositH,  190,  1092,  1095-1099,  1172 
contact,  100,  179,  350,  353,  354-394, 

422,  1054,  1097,  1098 
gruvola,  832,  847,  848,  993,  999,  1044- 

1054,  1001 

locloa,  110,  211,  212,  213,  655,  088,  706, 

780-811,859,  949,  908,  1097, 1098 

magmatio,  14,  128,  100,  173,  194,  196, 

250-277,  1054,  1097,  1098 
motasomatio,  43*.  181,  197,  550,  812- 

850,  1054,  1096,  1098 
oro-bods,  979-1084 
boan  oro,  900-998,  lOOl,  1002,  1095, 

1098 
blackband  and  olay-ironstono,  1031- 

1039,  1095,  1098 

bog  and  lake  oro,  982-988, 1096, 1098 
chumoBite    and    thuringito,    1032, 

1039-1044,  1090,  1098 
dotrital   (see   also   Gravels),    1044- 

10G2,  1090,  1098 
oolitic,  1000-1031,  1095,  1098 
sands,  1052-1054,  1090 
sedimentary,  in  crystalline  schists, 

1054-1071,  1090,  1098 
with  iixetaaomatio,  1072-1084 
Iron  cap.    See  Gossan 
Iron-manganoflo  oro  (see  abo  Manganoso- 

irini  oro),  101,  814 
dopoHits,  41,  109,  802-800,  980 
lodrn,  074,  075 
ore-bods,  988-090,  1111 
Irregular  coarno  structure,  109-111,   399, 
599,  007,  052,  080,  095,  700,  788,  799, 
802,  807,  813,  803, 908,  920,  025 
Itabirito   deposits    (utc,   also   Ferruginous 
miou-soluBtH),  113, 194,  020, 1054, 1000- 
1002,  1092,  1109 

Jaotuiuga  deposits  (flee  also  Itabirite  do- 

pOHitw),  010,  010,  623,  1001 
Jiunosonito,  80,  87,  643,  707,  1189 
Jasper,  801,  1113 
Joints  fuid  jointing,  04,  05 

block,  04 

cylindrical,  05 

irregular  polyhedral,  04 

prismatic  or  columnar,  65 

quadrangular,  05,  1048 

spheroidal,  06 


Joints  and  jointing,  tabular,  64 
Juvenile  springs,  135,  136,  935 

Kaolinization,  134,  318,  302,  434,  526,  540, 

682,  918 
Kidney  ore  (see  also  Botryoidal  and  Pencil 

ore),  119,  789,  811,  838,  869 
Kinks  in  the  lode,  49,  1021 
Elump,  983 

Knotten  ore-bed.    See  Nodular  lead  deposits 
Kolm,  1143 

Korallonerz,  84,  460,  480 
Krennerito,  76,  79,  80,  82,  643,  695 
Kupferknieat,  1148 
Kupfersohiefer.    See  Copper-shale  beds 

Ladder  lodes,  06,  010 

Lake  ore,   161,   192,    193,   977,    982-988. 

1090,  1098,  1099,  1100,  1101,  1103 
Lateral  displacement,  7*,  17,  26,  28*.  32. 
34,  48,  319,  434,  637,  090,  098,  787, 
798,  856,  905,  1081 

Lateral  secretion  theory,  148, 157, 180, 189 
190,    634,    736,    745,   770,   961,  963 
967 
Lead,  the  metal,  154, 155, 166, 164, 168, 172 

206,  207,  208,  774 
the  ore,  86,  87,  774-776 

native,  140,  1211 
the  deposits — 
lodos,  676,  760,  823,  1170 
metasoraatio,  738 
ore-bods  (nee  also  Nodular  load  do 

posits),  194,  195*,  1169-1180 
Lead-copper  lodes,  901 
Load-silver  deposits — 

lodes,  104,  214,  422,  434,  515,  523,  52C 

529,  542,  650,  000,  049,  074,  075 
motaaomatio,  700-705 
Lead -silver-copper  lodos,  901 
Loacl-silver-zino  deposits — 
contact,  121,  180,  399-402 
lodes,  186-188,  210,  428,  632,  542,  06C 

711,  944 

metasoraatio,  108,  630,  049,  717-773 
Load-zinc  deposits — 
contact,  398,  630 
lodea,  8, 190,  652,  093-696,  700-703,  771 

793,  798,  799,  801,  870 
motaaoraatio,  41,  43,  109,  114,  218,  77" 

040 

Lobororss,  84,  400,  480 
Liovrito,  370,  410 

Limonito,  92,  93,  074,  789,  808,  813,  81 
831,  839,  841,  844,  847,  991,  998,  IOC 
1016,  1021,  1028,  1040,  1052,  1009 
deposits.    See  Iron  deposits 
lodes,  702 
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Limonite — continued 

metasomatio,   815-817,  821,   826-834, 

847-860,  1076 
ore-beds,  998-1000 
Linnfoite,  97,  799,  946,  1136,  1140 
LithoBpliero,  147,  969 
Lodos  (see  also  Preface  Vol.  I.),  2, 13,  37-41, 

960-972 
age  of,  67,  68 
bedded,  40*,  617,  619,    626,    634,    877, 

879,  901,  903,  904,  906 
behaviour  of,  70 
composite,  37*.  38-40, 640,  642,  691,  693, 

628,  660,  661,  696,  884 
contact,  69,  360,  617 
cross  or  dip,  62,  617,  626 
deflection  of,  48-60,  70,  714,  798 
deviation  of,  70,  716 
differentiated  (see  also  Preface  VoL  I.), 

243,  246*.  267*,  269 
genesis  of,  966-971 
intrusive  (see  also  Preface  Vol.  I,),  248, 

280,  621 

junctions,  or  intersections  of,  70,  434, 
645, 647,  626,  669,  664,  676, 679, 682, 
686,  710,  746,  906,  971 
oblique,  70 
square,  70 
simple,  37,  40,  642,  591,  699,  601,  651, 

690,  786,  796 
strike,  62 
tectonic,  433,  647 

Lode-series  (see  also  Lode-systems),  69, 665, 

601,  614,  631,  686,  688,  695,  786,  793 

Lode-slate  (see  also  Flucan  and  Preface 

Vols.  I.  and  II.),  107*.  651,  696,  798 

Lodestuff,  104-107 

Lode-swarms,  or  groups,  69,  673,  700,  786, 

793 
Lode-systems  (see  also  Lode-series),  69, 679, 

698,  700,  714,  715,  760,  884 
Lollingite,  101,  404,  408,  822 

Magmatio  differentiation,  1,  13,  172-174, 

242,  261-347,  362,  1008 
Magmatio  segregations,  1,  12,  13,  14,  111, 

117,  173,  211,  242-347,  362,  978 
metallic,  173,  243,  340-346 
native  copper,  345-347,  909 
native  gold,  346-347 
nickeliforous  iron,  341 
nickel-iron,  340 
platinum,  166,  342-346 
oxide,  173,  243,  244-278 
apatite-iron,   160,  173,  269-277,  1097, 

1098 

ohromite,  173,  244-249,  344 
corundum,  249,  287 


Magmatio  segregations — continued 

iron,  14,  128,  173,  194,  259-277,  1054, 

1097,  1098 

niocolite  and  ohromite,  97,  299 
rutile,  277 
titaniferous  iron,   160,   173,  260-269, 

269,  1054,  1097,  1098 
sulphide,  173,  248,  278-340 
bornite,  300,  943 
intrusive   pyrite,    173,   194,   301-340, 

876,  878,  899,  920,  943,  978 
nickel-pyrrhotite,  14, 96, 153, 155, 162, 
166, 173,  205, 280-299,  312,  943,  946, 
964,  965,  1134,  1136 
Magnesite,  968 
Magnesium,  152,  156 

Magnetite,  92,  141,  261,  270,  273,  355,  362. 
367,  377,  378,  791,  1057,  1069,  1078, 
1094,  1166 

lodes  (see  also  Iron  deposits),  791 
Magnetite-quartz  schists,  1066-1058,  1096 
Magnetite-specularite  deposits,  378-394 
Malachite,  89,  90,  881,  915,  918,  919,  934, 

1130,  1170,  1183,  1184,  1186 
Manganese,  the  metal,  137,  163,  166,  160- 
162, 168, 172, 206,  208, 851, 975, 981 
1033,  1099 

the  ore,  94,  142,  197,  207,  1114,  1183 
the  deposits,  197,  1112 
contact,  387-389 
lodes,  142,  168,  212,  811,  851-862,  968 

1101 

metasomatic,  862-869 
ore-beds,  988-990,  1055,  1099-1112 
Manganese  bog  and  lake  ore,  982,  984,  987 

1099,  1100,  1101,  1103 
Manganese-iron  ore  and  manganif  erous  iror 

deposits.    See  Iron-manganese 
Manganite,  94,  96,  790,  853,  869, 867, 1115 
Marcaaite,  104,  675,  679,  720,  721,  726,  727 

744,  927 

Marine  gravels,  17,  1190,  1191 
gold,  1152,  1188,  1190,  1199,  1203,  1206 

1210 

iron  (see  also  Iron  sands),  1045, 1046-105' 
platinum,  1223 
tin,  1190,  1192 
Marleker,  1032 
Mass  action,  143 
Matrix,  104-107 

Melaoonite  (see  also  Tonorite),  89,  90,  118J 
Mercury.    See  Quicksilver 
Metacinnabarite,  84,  457 
Metals  and  elements — 
acidic,  157,  172 
association  of,  169-170,  654 
basic,  167,  172, 
distribution  of,  147-168 
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Metalliferous  content  of  rooks,  155,  340, 

.  853,  930,  908,  981,  1052,  1009 
Motal  provinces,  527,  655,  573,  909 
Motamorphism,  029,  911,  1111 
contact-,  141,  178-180,  318,  349-411,  876, 

979,  1098 
dynamo-,  313 
halurgo-,  691 
hydro  -  thermal.      See  Hydro  •  thermal 

action 

pnoumatolytio,  134 
prossuro-,  62,  142 
regional-,  318,  1055 
Motasomatio  deposits,  6,  12,  13,  41-44,  113, 

181,  C30 
aiitimony,  784 

copper,  181,  907,  908-920,  943,  944 
gold,  038-643,  1168 
iron,  43*,  181,  197,  650,  812-850,  1054, 

1096,  1098 
iron-manganese  and  manganeso,  41,  169, 

862-869 

lead.silvor-ranc,  168,  030,  049,  717-773 
loarUinc,  41,  43,  109,  114,  218,  770,  946 
limonito,  816-817,  821,  826-834,  847-860, 

1075 

pyrito,  923-928 
Bilvor,  765-768,  1168 
Kino,  87,  109, 181,  214, 737,  738,  764,  759 
Metasomatism,  6,  66,  142-144,  181,  193, 
460,  717-773,  812-850,  851,  862-869, 
004,  907,  916,  991,  1072,  1076,  1098, 
1161 

cementation-,  916 
contact-,  180,  349 
oxidation-,  627,  717,  718,  734,  740,  746, 

766,  810,  836,  916,  924, 1187 
Microscopic  structure,  123-125;  652 
Millorite,  283,  799,  946 
Mimotosito,  848 
Mimotito,  86,  87 
Mineral  association — 
antimony  lodos,  777 
auriferous  conglomerates,  1161,  1221 
copper  deposits,  metasomatio,  911,  915 
native,  930,  934 
lodes,  971-973,  894 
copper-shale  bods,  1124 
fohlbands,  339,  1138 
gold-silver  lodes,  young,  626,  640,  643, 

568,  671,  681,  634,  651 
Iron  deposits — 
contact;  $77,  389 
lodes,  799      . 
metaaomatio,  813 
ore-bads,  1055 

load-silver-zinc   deposits,   metasomatio, 
720,  727,  737,  744,  753,  770,  772 


Mineral  association — continued 

load-  silver  -zinc  lodes,  656-658,  667,  669, 

695,  699,  700,  703,  704,  707 
manganese  lodes,  853,  860 
manganese  ore-beds,  1113 
nickel-cobalt  arsenide  lodes,  946 
nickel-silicate  deposits,  952 
pyrite  beds,  1142,  1146 
quicksilver  deposits,  468,  469 
tin  gravels,  443 
tin  lodes,  413,  418,  426,  433 
uranium  lodos,  715 
Mineral  formation,  126-146 
manners  of — 

action  of  gases  or  vapours  upon  solid 

bodies,  131-135 
crystallization   or  precipitation  from 

solution,  135-146 
crystallization  from   molten    silicate 

solutions,  127-129 
decomposition  of  gases  and  vapours  by 

heat,  130 

mixing  of  two  gases,  130 
sublimation,  129 
Mineralizing  agents,  132 
Minette  beds,  161,  197,  1001,  1002,  1003- 

1012,  1091 

Mofottes,  133,  640,  549 
Molybdenite,  102,  449,  888,  892,  894,  901, 

903,  1138 
Molybdenum,  the  metal,  164,  208 

the  ore,  102,  207 
Monazito,  103,  161,  152 
Mulattos,  219,  583 
Mullooky  roofs,  016 
Muscovite  (potash-mica),  874,  902 

Nagyagite,  76,  79,  80,  643,  545 

Negrillos,  219,  683 

Net  structure,  802 

Network,  09 

Niooolito,  95,  96,  97,  299,  667,  680,  907, 

046,  948 
Nickel,  tho  metal,  139,  153,  166,  162,  172. 

206,  208,  347,  873,  963-965,  981,  1099, 

1100,  1136 
tho  ore,  05-97,  205 
the  deposits — 

lodos,  1130 
uiokel-pyrrhotitio  deposits,  14,  96,  163 

165,  162,  166,  173,  205,  280-209,  312 

943,  046,  964,  965,  1134,  1136 
nickel-silicate  deposits,  950-963 
Nickel-cobalt  lodes  (see  also  Sulphide  am 

Arsenical  niokel-oobalt  lodes),  162, 20C 

223.  656,  946-949,  966 
Nickel-iron  deposits,  340,  341 
Nodular  copper  deposits,  1184 
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Nodular  iron  and  manganese  beds,  988-990 
Nodular  load  deposits,  194,   195*,  1169, 
1172-1178 

Oolitic  iron-beds,  1000-1031,  1096,  1098 
Oolitic  structure  (see  also  Concretionary 

structure),  982,  1017,  1040,  1061 
Opal,  104,  861 
Ore  and  ores,  70-104 

Ore-beds,  2, 12, 14-16, 192-194, 212, 973-981 
antimony,  1187-1190 
auriferous  conglomerates,  203,  646, 1151- 

1169 

copper,  1169,  1182-1187 
copper-shale,  163, 194, 198,  649,  878,  944, 

1116-1132,  1133 
fahlbands,  1132-1141 
iron,  979-1084 
lead,  194,  195*,  1169-1180 
manganese,  988-990,  1066,  1009-1112 
pyrite,  212,  1141-1161 
zinc,  1169-1172 

Ore-chimneys    (see    also    Bonanzas,    Ore- 
pipes,  and  -shoots),  36,  398,  473*,  645, 
621,  640,  772,  842,  908 
Ore-gravel  (see  also  Gravel-deposits),  3 
Ore-pipes  (see  also  Bonanzas,  Ore-chimneys, 
and  -shoots^  739,  740,  743,  745,  842, 
908 

Ore-shoots   (see  also  Bonanzas,  Ore-chim- 
neys, and -pipes),  64,  408,  628,   645, 
566,  694,  607,  609,  614,  659,  666,  686, 
760,  752,  870,  886,  911 
Ore-typhoons,  640 
Orpiment,  101,  136,  777 
Osmium   (see  also  Platinum  metals),   83, 

342,  1161,  1214,  1225 
Outcrops,  399,  602,  667,  719 
Overthrusts  and  overthrusting,  17,  21-25, 
48,  62,  318,  319,  688,  906,  926,  1079, 
1081 

Oxidation-metasomatism,  627,  717,  718, 
734,  740,  746,  766,  816,  836,  916,  924, 
1187 

Oxidation  zone,  10,  76,  76,  212,  216,  221 
auriferous  conglomerates,  1153 
copper  deposits,  metasomatio,  908 
copper  lodes,  880-882,  886 
gold  lodes,  old,  602,  626,  637 
gold-silver  lodes,  young,  83,  219,  628, 

566,  569,  675,  686,  594,  596 
iron  deposits,  metasomatio,  816 
iron  lodea,  789,  799,  800,  807 
lead-silver-zino    deposits,    metasomatio, 

214,  215,  218,  717,  722,  765 
lead-silver-zino  lodes,  664,  668,  716 
pyrite  deposits,  intrusive,  321 
tin  lodes,  585 


Pacos,  219,  583 

Paragenesis,    seniority    in    age    (see    also 
Mineral  association),   339,   377,   406, 
418,  427,  662,  662,  667,  686,  690,  691, 
699,  714,  726,  734,  737,  745,  759,  808, 
886,  919,  935,  971,  1133 
Payability,  71,  544,  596,  613,  778,  787,  790, 
816,  920,  924,  1010,  1035,  1039,  1142, 
1143,  1192,  1193,  1214,  1218 
Pea  ore  (see  also  Bean  ore),  982,  991 
Pencil  ore  (see  also  Botryoidal  and  Kidney 

ore),  119 
Pentlandite,.  282 
Perimagmatic  minerals,  353 
Petrographies!  provinces,  242,  256,  270,  664 
Petzite,  76,  79,  80,  82,  543,  693,  695 
Phosgenite,  86,  87,  754 
Phosphorus,  151,  172,  1033 
Pimelite,  95,  96 
Pipe  veins,  the  term,  68 
Pitchblende,  102,  676,  679,  680,  681,  682, 

707,  712,  713,  714,  715 
Placers.     See  Gravel-deposits  and  Preface 

Vol.  L 

Plans,  mine-,  60-60 
Platinum,  the  metal,  139,  154,  166,  156, 

165,  207,  208,  284,  342-344,  347 
the  ore,  83 

native,  83 
the  deposits,  342-345,  347 

gravels,  343,  344,  1190,  1213-1225 
Platinum  metals,  83,  154,  160,  283,  342, 

1214,  1225 

Plication.  See  Folds  and  folding 
Pneumatohydatogenesis,  132,  352 
Pneumatolysis,  132-134,  175,  344,  347,  352, 

412,  417,  418,  419,  447,  1141 
Pneumatolytic  metamorphism,  134 
Polianite,  94,  95,  867,  1048 
Polybasite,  85,  625,  540,  571,  676 
Polydymite,  283 
Pressure-metamorphism,  62,  142 
Prices  of  metals  and  ores — 
aluminium,  208 
antimony,  208,  778 
arsenic,  208 
bismuth,  208 
cadmium,  208 
chromium,  208 
cobalt,  208 
copper,  208,  939 
iron,  208 
lead,  208,  774 
manganese,  208 
molybdenum,  208 
nickel,  208,  964 
platinum,  208,  346,  1215,  1216 
quicksilver,  208,  463,  468 
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Prices  of  metals  and  ores — cotUinued 
rutilc,  208 
silver,  208 
sulphur,  208 
thorium,  208 
tin,  208 

tungstio  acid,  208 
zinc,  208,  774 
Primary  zone,  10,  75,  221 
copper  lodes,  883,  804 
gold  lodes,  old,  602,  025,  637 
gold-silver  lodes,  young,  594 
load-silvor-zinc    deposits,    metaaomatio, 

218,  721 
Joad-silvor-/.ino  lodos,  214,  652,  GB3,  070, 

600 

pyrito  beds,  1142 
uranium  lodes,  714 

Production  of  metals  and  ores,  flguros  of — 
aluminium,  207 
antimony,  207,  778 
arsenio,  207,  608 
bismuth,  207,  081 
cadmium,  207 
chromium,  207 
cobalt,  207,  068,  047 
ooppor,  207,  327,  436,  887,  880,  800,  803, 
805,  807,  899,  000,  Oil,  012,  032,  939- 
944,  1127,  1184 
gold,  207,  638,  530,  544,  562,  654,  674, 

685,  508,  043,  044-04(1,  893,  1104 
iron,  207,  391,  392,  810,  834,  088,  1011, 

1012,  1024,  1070,  1084-1000 
lead,  207,  539,  574,  690,  780,  750,  771, 

774-770,  1178 
manganese,  207,  1114 
molybdenum,  207 

nickel,  207,  293,  008,  047,  950,  963-905 
platinum,  207,  1211),  1223 
pyrite,  303,  320,  327 
quicksilver,  207,  403,  408,  470,  476,  478, 

482,  485 

salvor,  207,  538,  630,  562,  650,  674,  583, 
•  685,  047-649,  fiOS,  076,  000,  730,  803, 
,  1127 

tin,  207,  424,  436,  443,  444,  585,  1194 
uranium,  682 
wolfram,  207 

zinc,  207,  090,  730,  760,  771,  774-776 
Propylite   and  propylitization,  134,    143, 
185,    618-622,    631,    640,    671,    689, 
690 
Proustite,  85,  86,  625,  640,  676,  681,  662, 

673,  886  ' 

Pseudo-breooiated  stouoture,    See  Breooi- 

ated  structure 

PsUomelane,  94,  95,  789,  884,  859,  865, 
1107,  1110 


Pyrargyrite,  85,  86,  625,  540,  642,  675,  581, 

073,  690,  885 

Pyrito,  104,  215,  457,  051,  657,  673,  720, 
727,  735,  703,  802,  920,  927,  975,  1136, 
1138,  1141,  1148,  1161,  1166,  1209 
argentiferous,  85,  673,  716 
auriferous,  70,  602,  607,  610,  612,  622, 

636,  716 
oobaltiforous,  97 
cupriferous,  89,  90,   119,  301-340,  889, 

807,  899,  943 
niokeUforous,  95 
stanniforous,  99 
deposits,  108, 100, 163, 165, 199, 213, 215, 

631,  033,  878,  880,  890 
intrusive,  173,  104,  301-340,  870,  878, 

899,  920,  943,  978,  1134 
lodes,  920-923 
motosomatio,  923-928 
oro-bods,  212,  1141-1151 
Pyritization,  636,  1161 
Pyroliisite,  94,  i)f>,  7j)0,  799,  853,  855,  869, 

865,  867,  1048,  1107,  1110 
Pyromorphito,  86,  87,  541,  702,  735,  704 
Pyrosphere,    See  Barysphore 
Pyrrhotito,  104,  301,  020,  623,  625,  627, 

889,  923,  1136,  1138,  1171 
cobaltiforoue,  97 
cupriferous,  89,  90 

niokoliforouH  (see  also  Nickol-pyrrhotito 
deposits),  95 

Quartz,  104,  105,  140,  413,  622,  531,  588. 
629,  042,  651,  080,  686,  707,  780,  781, 
800,  801,  908 
auriferous,  001,  007,  611,  616,  018,  020, 

623,  025,  028,  620,  038,  642 
Quartz-ooppor  lodoa,  874,  876,  879,  891 
Quartz-silvor  lodos,  055,  657,  673,  674 
Qvuu'te-tourmalino  lodes,  637 
Qimrta-tourraalino-ooppor  lodes,  874,  877, 

879 
Quicksilver,  the  metal,  84,  164,  160,  169, 

206,  207,  208,  657 
the  ore,  84,  204 

native,  456,  467,  470,  487 
the  deposits,  182,  185, 190,  204,  450-487, 

630,  667,  000,  970 
Quioksilver-tctrahodrlto,  84,  482,  057 

Radium,  102,  164,  711,  1143 
Rare  metals  and  earths  (sp,e  also  Platinum 
metals),  ,103,  161,  162,  164,  100,  162, 
163,  076,  1196 
Realgar,  101,  737,  777 
Reefs,  602,  661 
mullooky,  616 
saddle,  63,  399,  401,  611 
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Regional-metftmorphiam,  318,  1055 
Beniform  structure,  216,  788,  996 
Replacement  veins,  the  term,  886 
Residual  enrichment  theory,  1030 
Rhodochrosite,  94,  96,  544,  658,  764,  886, 

1048 
Rhodochrosite  -rhodonite     deposits,    852, 

1112 
Rhodonite,  94,  96,  400,  623,  644,  668,  764, 

860,  885,  1112 
Eisse,  427 
Rook  inclusions,  71, 107,  660,  651,  686,  703, 

721,  788,  796,  799 
Mubio,  831,  832,  834 
Eubio  Avenado,  831,  832 
Buscheln,  686 
Rutile,  208,  277,  454 

Saddle  reefs  or  lodes,  63,  399,  401,  611 
Scapolitization,  136,  176,  420,  456 
Sohalenblende,  720,  721,  727,  733,  737,  740 
Soheelite,  102,  406,  413,  634,  894,  903 
Schuohordite,  96,  96,  960,  961 
Sdiwebende,  679 
Secondary  enrichment  (see  also  Sulphide 

enrichment),  10,  210,  323,  528,  680, 

762,  807,  863 
Sediments.     See  Ore-beds 
Sedimentation,  192-194,  971-1084,  1099- 

1113 

Selenide  gold,  76,  83,  188,  589,  595 
Selenite,  469,  470,  472,  522,  631,  647,  568, 

738   779 

Selenium,  150,  166,  626,  671,  689 
Selvage,  38 
Senarmontite  (see  alao  Valentinite),   101, 

778,  1189 

Serpentinization,  062,  958 
Siderite,  73,  92,  93,  108,  161,  216,  647,  622, 

661,  663,  666,  695,  700,  787,  790,  793, 

799,  807,  812,  820,  822,  823,  830,  836, 

839,  841,  844,  1019,  1024,  1032,  1034. 

See  also  Iron  deposits 
lodes  (see  also  Cupriferous  siderite  lodes), 

7, 116,  211,  213,  655,  787-791,  792-809, 

948,  949,  1097 
metasomatio,  817-834,  844 
SilberncJiiefer,  479 
Silica    (see  also    Chalcedony,    Opal,    and 

Quartz),  104,  107 
Silicate  solutions,  127,  128,  278,  339,  773, 

801 
Silicifioation,  519,  540,  582,  584,  635,  640, 

787,  788,  903,  906 
Silicon  (see  also  Silica),  151 
Silver,  the  metal,  154,  156,  166,  168-166, 
168, 169, 208,  207, 208, 284, 533,  647- 
649,  872,  921,  1116,  1142,  1170 


Silver — continued 
the  ore,  86,  202 

native,,  85,  86,  125*,  131,  132*.  1? 
140,  540,  543,  575,  656,  661,  6( 
667,  669,  673,  679, 680, 690,  764, 95 
937,  938,  1124,  1172,  1191 
the  deposits — 

lodes,  164, 185,  214,  517,  623,  524,  65 
627,  629,  555, 670-585, 586,  646, 6* 
669,  676,  677,  688-692,  885,  886,  8J 
896 

metasomatic,  766-768,  1168 
Silver-cobalt  lodes,  656,  656,  666-669,  6' 

677-683,  945 
Silver-oobalt-bismuth  lodes,  423,  656,  6! 

1137 

Silver-cobalt-uranium  lodes,  666 
Silver-copper  lodes,  626,  870,  882,  892 
Silver-gold  lodes.    See  Gold-silver  lodes 
Silver-lead  deposits.    See  Lead-silver  < 

posits 
Silver-lead-zinc  lodes.    &feLead-silver-z: 

lodes 

Silver-tin  lodes.    See  Tin-silver  lodes 
Simple  lodes,  37, 40,  542,  591, 599,  601,  6 

690,  786 

Skutterudite,  97,  1135,  1138 
Smaltite,  97,  169,  667,  680,  682,  946,  9 

1135,  1140 
Smaragdite,  461 

Smithsonite.    See  Zinc  carbonate 
Soffioni,  133 

Solfataras,  133,  464,  465,  640 
gpeoularite,  92,  270,  273,  365,  370,  3 

674,  798,  802,  1059,  1061,  1078 
Speise,  1124,  1129 
Sphserosiderite,  1019,  1031 
Sphalerite,  87,  218,  400,  410,  545,  647,  6 
673,  674,  686,  690,  695,  699,  700,  1 
726,   735,   744,   748,   763,    770,   1 
911 

argentiferous,  85 
Springs  (see  also  Hot  springs  and  Hyc 

thermal  action),  136,  1100,  1183 
Stahlerz,  84,  480 
Stannite,  99,  433,  682,  709 
Step-faulting,  28,  63,  70,  1008 
Stephanite,  86,  86,  525,  540,  661,  671,  I 

885 

Stiblite,  101,  778,  779,  785 
Stibnite,  101,  468,  474,  540,  603,  626,  f, 

779-786,  1187,  1189 
auriferous,  76 
Stock,  36 
Stookworks,  64,   69,  417,  425,  433,  4 

680 

Strike  fissures  and  lodes,  62,  63 
Stromeyerite,  85 
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Structure  of  ores,  108-125,  652 

banded  (see  also  Crusted  and  combed), 
111-117,  308,  350,  377,  380,  447,  453, 
686, 695,  799,  911,  919,  925,  969,  9G6, 
978,  1034,  1064,  1145 
boddod,  1171 

brecoiatod  and  pseudo-breooiated,  117, 
118*,  261,  273,  276,  284,  302,  377, 
433,  478,  545,  570,  008,  095,  721,  734, 
741,  .754,  788,  813,  853,  860,  863, 
1046 

oollular,  721 
combed  (ace.  aha  Baudod  and  crusted), 

532,  675 

compact,  120,  399,  780,  853 
concretionary  (see  also  Oolitio),  982,  087, 

994,  998,  1002,  1017,  1108 
crusted  and  concentric  crusted  (see  also 
Banded  and  combed),  111-117,  176*,' 
417,  441,  453,  632,  580,  007,  052,  675, 
686,  700,  707,  720,  721,  735,  740,  780, 
788,  799,  802,.  813,  853,  874,  885,  960 
drusy  (see,  also  Vuggy),  118-120,  122*, 

123*,  216,  788,  808,  831,  1176 
irrogular  coarse,  109-111,  399,  699,  607, 
662,  686,  695,  700,  788,  798,  802,  807, 
813,  863,  008,  920,  925 
microscopic,  123-126,  652 
net,  802 
oolitic    (see   also    Concretionary),    082, 

1017,  1040,  1051 
reniform,  215,  788,  996 
stemmed,  022 

vuggy  (see  also  Drusy),  690, 695,  853,  886 
Subsidences  (see  also  Preface  Vol.  II.))  29, 

796,  1008 

Sulphide  cobalt  -  nickel   lodes    (see    also 
Arsenical    cobalt-nickel    lodes),    162, 
223,  966 
Sulphide  enrichment  (/fee  also  Secondary 

enrichment),  216,  886,  894, 
Sulphide  load-copper  lodes,  073,  674  v 
Sulphide  load-zuio  lodoa,  190,  674,  680 
Sulphide  quartz-load  lodes,  655,  666,  657, 

659 
Sulphur,  the  element,  130,  160,  160,  208, 

278-340,  667 
the  ore,  73,  104 

native,  104,  208,  216 
deposits,  133,  190 
Sweet  springs,  136 

Sylvanite,  76,  80,  82,  643,  645,  566,  505, 
Synclinal  fissures,  62 
Synolines,  17-20 
Syngonotio  deposits,  12, 13-34 

Tectonic  depressions,    See  Subsidences  and 
Preface  YoL  IT, 


Tectonic  elevations.  See  UpliftH  and  Preface 

Vol.  H. 
Tectonic  fissures  and  lodes,  61, 62,  433,  518> 

547,  798 
Tellurido  gold,  79-83,  169,  188,  625,  543, 

503,  695,  603,  764 
Tolluride  lodes,  40,  83,  169,  525,  663-666, 

1202,  1204,  1205 

Tellurium,  151,  166,  167,  169,  184,  715 
Temperature,  136,  278,  517,  662,  933,  906, 

1166 

critical,  132,  133,  147,  353,  419,  934,  967 
Tonorito  (see  also  Melnoonito),  881,  894 
Tension  fissures,  63 
Tetrnuodrite,  89,  90,  625,  540,  581,  699, 

870,  872,  894,  907 
argentiferous,  85,  86 
quicksilver,  84,  457,  482,  905 
Thorium,  the  metal,  152,  172,  208 

the  ore,  103 
Thuringite,  92,  94 

beds,  1032,  1039-1044,  1006,  1098 
Tin,  the  metal,  154, 150, 107,  169,  206,  207, 
208, 417, 418, 057, 709,  873,  911, 921, 
981 
the  ore,  90,  205,  423 

wood-tin,  99,  217,  548,  582,  921- 
the  deposits — 

contact,  405-411,  009 

gravels.  4*.  16*,  206,  423,  431,  430, 

437-446,  1190,  1192-111)7 
lodes,  134, 143,  175, 186, 190,  204,  205, 
211,  217,  362,  412-431,  441,  444-448, 
516,  683,  667,  674,  870,  968,  970 
Tin-ooppor  lodes,  107,  209,  210,  421,  423, 

431-436,  870,  874,  878 
Tin-rook,  416 
Tin-silver  lodps,  185,  205,  217,  423,  526, 

680-583 

Tin-wolfram  lodes,  421 
Titonitorous-iron  deposits,  100,  173,  250- 

259,  209,  1054,  1097,  1008 
Titaniforoufl-iron  sands,  1052-1064,  1006 
Titanium,  151,  167,  172 

lodes,  135,  422 

Topaz  and  topazifloation,  416 
'J'orrsten,  276,  382,  390 
Torsion  fissures,  63 

Tourmaline  and  tourmalinusation,  184,  433, 
445;  003,  620,  808,  870,  873,  874,  892, 
803,  804,  902,  903,  947,  1166,  1193 
Transverse  fissures,  62,  63 
Trough  subsidences.    See  Subsidences  and 

Preface  Vol.  II. 
Tungsten,    -See  Wolfram 
Tungstio  aoid,  208 
Types  of  deposit — 
Austealian-Calilomian,  630 
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Typos  of  deposit — continued 
Clausthal,  046 
Cornish,  431,  441 
Hunsrttck,  812 
Potosi,  648,  582 
Baibl,  738 

Saxon,  425,  430,  441 
Schomnitss,  682 
Schwarxenborg-Persberg,  401 

Uplifts  (see  also  Preface  Vol.  II.),  29,  1008 
Uranium,  the  metal,  154,  100,  106,  172 

the  ore,  102,  681,  079 
•lodtig,  656,  711-710 
Uranium-ochre,  102,  712 
Uranium-silver-gold  lodes,  716 
Uranium-Bilvor-niokel-cobalt  lodes,  713-716 
Uranium-tin  lodes,  713 

Vadoso  springs,  135,  130 

Valontimte  (see  also  Senannontite),   101, 

778,  1190 

Vanadium,  153,  167 
Veins  (see  also  Preface  Vol.  I.),  68,  668 

chambered,  68 

fissure-  (sea  also  Preface  Vol.  I.),  877 

gash,  68 

pipe,  68 

replacement,  885 
Vetia,  831,  832,  834 
Vortical  displacement,  17,  31,  32,  48,  637, 

698,  787,  905 
Vitriol  ores,  73,  74,  1161 
Vivianite,  74,  76,  987,  1023 
Vuggy  structure  (see  also  Drusy  structure), 
690,  695,  863,  886 

Wad,  94,  96,  789,  869,  867 
Weathering,    144-146,  212-214,  423,   602, 
787,  780,  791,  816,  823,  845,  953,  964, 


956, 962, 981, 991,  995, 998, 1000, 1039, 

1043,  1099,  1103,  1130,  1143,  1176, 

1190 

Willemite,  87,  733,  735,  759 
Witwatersrand     conglomerate     (see     also 

Auriferous  conglomerates),  203,  646, 

1151-1165 

Wolfram,  the  metal  (tungsten),  166,  172 
the  ore,  102,  207 
lodes,  421,  431,  448-450 
Wolframite,  102,  413,  428,  431,  433,  448, 

1193 

Wolframite-quartz  lodes,  448 
Wood-tin,  99,  217,  548,  582,  921 
Wurtzite,  674,  720 

Ziegelerz,  480 

Zimmermann's  rule,  23,  26*,  30 
Zinc,  the  metal,  154,  156,  166,  162,  168, 
172,  206,  207,  208,  774,  1099,  1117, 
1130 

the  ore,  87,  774-776    . 
the  deposits,  metasomatio,  87,  109,  181, 

214,  737,  738,  754,  759 
ore-beds,  1169-1172 
Zinc-lead-oopper  lodes,  sulphide,  190,  674, 

680 

Zinc-manganese  deposits,  394-396 
Zinc  oxidized  ore,  720,  727,  728,  737,  740, 

750,  753,  754,  768,  927 
carbonate,  87,  146,  162,  401,  548,  722, 
726,  733,  736,  740,  744,  750,  755,  770, 
910,  911 
hydrosilioate,  87, 145, 162,  726,  733,  735, 

744,  760,  765 
Zincite,  87 
Zinc-spinel,  339 
Zinopel,  540,  641 
Zircon,  151,  201,  276,  1161,  1166 
Zwitter,  416 
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